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ONTARIO 


AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION, 


BEPORT    OF     THE     COMMISSIONERS- 


To  the  Honov/rahU  Sos^  Beverley  Robinson, 

lAentem^TU'-QoverTior  of  Onta/rio, 

Sm, — The  undersigned  Commissioners,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  an 
Order  in  Council  passed  on  the  3rd  day  of  April,  1880,  have  the  honour  to  report 
as  follows : — 

CHAPTER  I. 

Origin  and  Proceedings  of  the  Oommission. 

Tne  appointment  of  a  Commission  '*  to  inquire  into  the  Agricultural  resources 
of  the 'Province  of  Ontario,  the  progress  and  condition  of  Agriculture  therein,  and 
matters  connected  therewith,''  was  first  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Gfovemor,  for  the  year  1879.  The 
Commissioner,  at  considerable  length,  set  forth  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the 
step  he  recommended,  and  the  precedents  supplied  by  the  parliamentary  history 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  for  such  an  investigation. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  were  subsequently  embodied  ■ 
in  a  recommendation  to  Council,  on  which  recommendation  the  Order  in  Council 
was  issued,  as  akeady  stated. 

In  the  recommendation  to  Council  above  referred  to,  the  Commissioner  sug- 
gested the  following  subjects  as  those  to  which  the  members  of  the  proposed 
Commission  should  be  more  particularly  invited  to  address  themselves : 

1.  The  soil,  climate,  topographical  features,  cultivable  area,  and  products^  of 

the  several  sections  of  the  Province. 

2.  The  progress  and  condition  of  husbandry  in  Ontario. 


*^ 
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3.  Grain-growing  in  its  several  agricultural  and  economical  aspects. 

4.  Stock-raising  do.  do.  do. 

5.  Dairying  do.  do.  do. 

6.  Fruit-growing  do.  do.  da 

7.  Bee-keeping. 

8.  Forestry. 

9.  Cultivation  of  special  crops,  such  as  flax,  etc. 

10.  Drainage. 

11.  Manures — ^natural  and  artificial. 

12.  Insects  and  insectivorous  birds. 

13.  Employment  of  labour,  and  labournsaving  appTianoes. 

14.  The  ownership  system  as  compared  with  renting. 

15.  Stock  laws. 

16.  Fencing. 

17. .  Agricultural  book-keeping. 

18.  Agricultural  education. 

19.  Agricultural  Societies;  Grants  and  Shows. 

20.  Agricultural  statistics. 

21.  Functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  took 
place  at  Toronto,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1880. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  to  secure  a  due  divi- 
sion of  labour,  it  was  resolved  to  classify  the  subjects  of  inquiry  under  the  follow- 
ing heads,  seven  in  number,  and  to  charge  certain  of  the  Commissioners,  specially, 
with  the  duty  of  inquiring  thereinto. 

No.l. 

The  Soil,  Climate,  Topographical  Features,  Cultivable  Area  and  Products  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  Province,  and'the  Progress  and  Condition  of  Husbandry 
in  Ontario. 

No.  2. 

Grain  Growing  in  its  several  Agricultural  and  Economical  aspects ;  Drainage 
and  Manures,  and  the  Recuperation  of  Impoverished  Lands. 

No.  3. 

Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Stock  Laws  and  Fencing. 

No.  4. 
Fruit  Growing,  Forestry,  Insects  and  Insectivorous  Birds,  and  Bee-keeping. 

No.  6. 
Cultivation  of  Special  Crops,  such  as  Flax,  etc. 
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No.  6. 

Labour  and  Labour-saving  Appliances,  Ownership  of  land  as  compared  with 
Henting,  Agricultural  Book-Keeping  and  Agricultural  Education. 

No.  7. 

Agricultural  Associations,  Grants  and  Shows,  and  Functions  of  the  Bureau  of 

* 

Agriculture. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  to  prepare  lists  of  questions  under  the 
several  heads,  either  to  be  forwarded  to  persons  or  corporations,  or  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  oral  examination  of  witnesses. 

This  plan  was  found  to  be  a  most  advantageous  one ;  it  not  only  assisted  the 
Oommissioners  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  information  which  would  otherwise 
liave  been  beyond  their  reach,  but  it  enabled  them  to  advise  witnesses,  in  advance, 
of  the  line  of  inquiry  to  be  followed.  It  had  also  the  effect  of  classifying  the 
evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  of  reducing  it  to  a  convenient  form,  and  con- 
sequently of  rendering  it  more  intelligible  and  more  easily  accessible  to  the 
public 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  were  subsequently  held  on  the  15th 
April,  9th  June,  22nd  June,  and  27th  October,  1880,  respectively. 

Full  reports  of  the  Commissioners'  proceedings,  from  time  to  time,  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  A,  and  it  will  be  ndcessary  therefore  to  give  only  an  outline  of  them 
in  this  plEtoe. 

The  first  action  taken  under  the  arrangements  above  described  was,  the  issu- 
ing to  every  township  in  the  Province,  addressed  to  the  respective  Beeves  and 
Township  Clerks,  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  matters  specially  entrusted  to  the 
Oommissioners  of  Seetion  One,  the  persons  addressed  being  invited  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Council,  at  which  the  attendance  of  the  township  officers  and  other  leading 
ratepayers  should  be  requested,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  questions  and 
preparing  answers.  This  course  was  very  generally  adopted,  and  while  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  information  obtained  in  this  informal  manner,  cannot  be  so  accurate, 
in  a  purely  statistical  sense,  as  returns  compiled  by  officers  paid  for  devoting  they: 
time  to  a  close  inquiry  into .  every  detail,  the  Commissioners  believe  that  it  is  ^as 
a  whole  reliable,  and  as  accurate  as  its  nature  would  permit. 

These  returns  have  been  tabulated  and  arranged  in  county  groups,  and,  with 
carefolly  compiled  summaries  and  county  maps,  form  the  contents  of  Appendix  B. 
Although  the  duties  assigned  to  the-  township  officers  and  others  above  mentioned 
have  entailed  no  small  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour,  without  pecuniary  renumera- 
tion,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  agriculturists  are  most  busy,  the  Commission- 
ors  have  the  great  satisfi&ction  of  reporting,  that  out  of  the  whole  Township 
Municipalities  of  the  Province,  only  two  are  unrepresented  in  the  published  returns. 

Concurrently  with  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  Section  One,  their  col- 
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The  operation  of  Stock  or  Herd  Laws  in  Ontario  and  several  States  of  the 
Union,  for  restraining  cattle  and  faun  stock  generally  from  running  at  large,  has 
been  the  subject  of  inquiiy  and  correspond^ice. 

Reports  on  both  the  last  above-named  matters  have  been  prepared,  and  will 
be  noticed  in  due  course. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the  above,  that  the  Commissioners  have  kept 
closely  in  view  the  importance  of  confining  their  attention  to  matters  of  a  strictly 
practical  nature.  Many  important  questions — ^more  or  less  closely  relating  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  the  agriculturist — have  presented  themselves  is  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  but,  desiring  to  give  effect  to  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  his  reoommendatitHi  to  Council,  of  April  last, 
that  their  labours  should  be  brought  to  an  end  in  time  to  allow  of  a  report  being 
laid  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  during  the  forthcoming  Session,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  resisted  the  inducements  to  travel  over  a  wider  field  of  investigation 
than  was  outlined  in  the  original  programme. 

They  have,  in  fact,  been  compelled,  with  great  reluctance,  to  leave  untouched 
some  matters  which  they  had  hoped  to  have  found  an  opportimity  to  deal  with  aa 
they  deserved. 

Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned,  the  employment  of  labour  and  labour- 
eaving  appliances  on  farms ;  and  the  comparative  merits  of  the  system  of  land 
ownership  generally  existing  in  this  Province  with  that  of  leasing  or  renting 
farms,  more  particularly  in  the  cases  of  small  capitalists,  and  the  holders  of 
encumbered  &rm  properties. 

The  subjects  of  Agricultural  Associations  and  Shows,  and  the  Grants  made 
annually  by  the  Legislature  in  support  thereof,  were  remitted  for  consideration  toi 
one  of  the  Sections,  but  the  Commissioners  of  that  Section  have  been  constrained 
to  report  to  their  colleagues — ^who  fully  endorse  the  opinion  expressed — that,, 
while  there  is,  undoubtedly,  at  the  pi:esent  time  a  very  considerable  feelmg  in  the 
public  mind  in  favour  of  some  alterations  and  modifications  of  the  present  system,, 
no  radical  change  should  be  made  without  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  the- 
utmost  deliberation.  Recognising  fully,  however,  all  that  time  and  altered  dr- 
cumstanoes  have  effi3cted  in  this  regard,  the  Commitssioners  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  this  matter  should  be  considered  by  the  Government  at  no  distant  day^ 
They  believe  that  full  information  respecting  the  work  done,  and  the  method  of 
conducting  many  of  the  present  Associations  and  Shows,  would  indicate  some  re- 
»rrangement  te  be  called  for  in  the  public  interest.  And  such  information,  it  is. 
submitted,  might  be  obtained  either  under  the  powers  of  the  Agriculture  and  Arts; 
Act  or  by  other  agency,  with  little  difficulty  and  at  small  cost.  It  is  with  much: 
regret  the  Commissioners  find,  that  other  claims  upon  their  time  and  attentioir 
have  prevented  them  from  even  attempting  to  do  justice  to  this  important  subjects 

In  his  recommendation  to  Coimcil,  before  mentioned,  the  Commissioner  ofT 
Agriculture  gave  considerable  prominence  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Commis.- 
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flioners  should  report  upon  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  with  a 
view  to  its  re-organization.  In  this  connection  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Statistics  would  have  held  a  foremost  place. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  an  enlargement'  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  would  be  very  desirable,  in  order  that  a  more  active  super- 
vision should  be  exercised  over  the  applications  of  the  public  money  voted  for  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  more  closely  identified  with  the  great  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Province  than,  with  its  present  limited  machinery,  is  possible.  But,  for 
reasons  already  set  forth,  the  Commissioners  feel  unable  to  do  more  at  the  present 
time  than  advise,  that  the  subject  should  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Gfov- 
emment  .and  Legislature,  and  to  state  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  re-organization 
of  the  Bureau  as  is  suggested,  the  Qpmmissioners  would  view  with  much  pleasure 
any  well-considered  scheme  for  utilizing  the  experience  and  inf ormatiqn  of  practi- 
cal agriculturalists,  in  an  advisory  sense,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
prompt  and  ready  responses  they  have  received  from  the  different  persons  and 
corporations  to  whom  requests  for  information  and  assistance  have  been,  fronn 
time  to  time,  forwarded.  They  have  also  to  aclqjowledge  the  courtesy  shown 
them  by  representatives  of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
State  Gfovemments,  as  well  as  by  many  private  citizens  of  that  country  to  whom 
applications  on  their  behalf  for  documentary  and  other  information  have  been 
made ;  and  they  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that,  in  their 
opinion,  great  advantage  would  result  from  a  more  frequent  interchauge  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  the  American  Bureaux 
and  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  the  operations  of  which  are  evidently  carried  on, 
iu  many  instances,  with  great  intelligence,  energy  and  success.  In  the  event  of 
the  Ontario  Bureau  being  reorganized,  the  experience  of  such  or  similar  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  would  be  found  to  be  most  useful. 

In  collecting,  compiling  and  arranging  the  evidence,  as  well  as  in  preparing 
their  present  report,  the  leading  motive  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  to  make 
the  whole  as  useful  as  possible  to  those  for  whom  the  contents  of  the  Report  and 
its  appendices  are  chiefly  designed,  and  thus  to  produce  a  volume  of  practical 
information  for  the  farmers  of  Ontario. 

The  evidence  was  taken  in  shorthand,  by  Messrs.  Albert  Horton  and  George 
Eyvel,  members  of  the  reporting  staff  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  transcribed 
by  them  in  a  narrative  form.  It  has  since  been  so  classified  as  to  group  to- 
gether, as  far  as  possible,  the  reports  relating  to  j^ach  subject  under  one  head,  and 
subdivided  with  appropriate  captions  so  as  to  make  reference  to  any  part  as  easy 
as  possible.  Each  appendix  will,  in  fact,  be  an  independent  pamphlet,  which  may 
be  distributed  either  separately  or  in  •ompany  with  others. 
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The  report  that  the  Commissioners  have  the  honour  to  present  has  been  written 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reproduce  in  a  convenient  shape  the  salient  points  of  the 
voluminous  materials  collected  together,  and  published  in  the  form  of  appendices; 
and,  while  it  varies  considerably  from  the  usual  form  of  official  documents,  its 
usefulness  will,  the  Commissioners  hope,  by  that  means  be  increased. 

They  have  adopted  in  their  report  a  narrative^  in  preference  to  a  didactic 
style,  desiring  not  so  much  to  give  utterance  to  their  own  opinions  as  to  com- 
municate fairly  the  views  and  experience  of  those  whose  statements  they  have 
had  before  them. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  whether  at  meetings  for  delib- 
eration, or  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  have  been  open,  and  usually  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  press,  who  have  also  had  access  to  any  documents  and 
statements  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners.  To  this,  the  /Commission- 
ers believe,  is  largely  due  the  public  interest  in  the  Commission,  and  the  friendly 
spirit  in  which  its  labours  have  from  time  to  time  been  noticed.  The  examina- 
tions of  witnesses  have  been  conducted  in  as  informal  and  conversational  a  manner 
as  was  consistent  with  good  order,  and  the  despatch  of  business. 

With  these  observations  the  Commisioners  will  now  address  themselves  to  a 
review  of  the  evidence,  making,  as  they  proceed,  such  comments  as  the  facts  seem 
to  demand. 


CHAPTER  IL 


FRUIT     GULTURE. 


Fruit  Growing  Oapacity  of  Ontario. 

''  As  a  Province,  I  should  say  we  are  able  to  grow  any  fruits  that  are  grown 
in  the  temperate  zone."  That  short  sentence,  extracted  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
D.  W.  Beadle,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pomologists  of  this  continent,  briefly, 
but  comprehensively,  describes  the  fruit  growing  capacity  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  One  district  or  section  may  be  more  favourable  to  fruit  production 
than  another ;  in  some,  certain  descriptions  of  fruits  caimot  be  so  profitably  cul- 
tivated as  elsewhere ;  in  others  the  intelligent  culturist  makes  his  selection  be- 
tween different  varieties,  but — ^these  distinctions  admitted — ^it  can  be  broadly 
and  confidently  asserted  that,  in  the  area  comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
missioners' investigations,  there  is  no  fruit  known  to  temperate  climes  that  may 
not,  somewhere  or  other,  find  sure  and  profitable  cultivation. 

The  Area  Embraced  in  the  Evidence. 

Starting  from  the  Niagara  River^  the  testimony,  oral  and  documentary, 
under  this  head,  represents  the  Niagara  District,  the  Lake  Erie  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Elgin;  the  peninsula  lying  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair;  the 
liake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  region ;  the  inland  counties  of  the  south-western 
peninsula ;  the  district  of  which  Toronto  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre ;  the 
range  of  counties  lying  between  Toronto  and  the  eastern  boundary  line ;  the  in- 
land northern  district  aroimd  Lindsay  and  Peterborough;  the  Ottawa  valley 
from  Amprior  to  the  City  of  Ottawa ;  and  the  new  outlying  regions  of  Muskoka 
and  Manitoulin.  It  will  be  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to .  recapitulate 
briefly  the  statements  in  which  the  fruit  growing  capacity  of  the  several  sections 
above*  named  are  referred  to  by  witnesses,  or  in  reports  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioners. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Niagara  District. 

Mr.  Beadle 'says : — 

"I  represent  here  to-day  what  is  known  as  the  Niagara  District.  I  suppose 
it  embraces  the  peninsula  between  the  two  lakes,  &om  Hamilton  to  the  river, 
iKit  more  particularly  the  area  lying  below  the  mountain.    I  have  had  opportunities 
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of  familiarizing  myself  with  the  fruit-growing  capabiMties  of  that  district,  and  th& 

character  of  the  fruits  grown  in  it.        .        •        • 

"  The  class  of  fruits  that  has  particularly  claimed  my  attention  is  that  em* 
bracing  those  which  are  readily  cfiltivated  in  our  district,  such  as  apples,  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  peaches, — ^in  fact  all  those  that  are  cultivated  in  our  climate,  or 
aU  those  that  flourish  in  the  temperate  zone.  In  addition  to  those  named  I  may 
mention  grapes,  strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  etc." 

The  Fruits  of  the  Oounties  of  Norfolk  and  Elgin. 

Travelling  westward  along  the  Lake  Erie  coast  line,  we  have  from  the  County 

of  Norfolk : — 

"  The  fruits  cultivated  in  this  county  are :  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,, 
plums,  grapes,  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  quinces,  and 
blackberries.'' 

And  from  Elgin : — 

"Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries* 
gooseberries,  and  a  few  plums  and  currants  are  tne  fruits  cultivated  in  this 
district" 

The  Fruits  of  Kent,  Essex  and  Lambton. 

The  Counties  of  Essex  and  Kent  in  many  parts  present  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  fixdt  garden. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Boss,  whose  fruit  and  nursery  gounds  are  situated  in  the 

Township  of  Harvdch  (Kent),  just  beyond  the  municipal  limits  of  the  Town  of 

Chatham,  says,  in  his  evidence : — 

"  The  soil  and  temperature  of  the  County  of  Kent  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
fruit  growing." 

And  Mr.  Westland,  from  Ridgetown,  Township  of  Howard — also  in  Kent — 

says: — 

"  We  can  grow  in  our  township  all  the  fruits  that  can  be  grown  in  a  temperate  ' 
climate." 

Mr.  Dougall,  for  twenty-eight  years  a  nurseryman  at  Windsor,  in  Essex,  saya 

of  the  portion  of  that  coimty  skirting  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Detroit 

River: — 

"  That  region  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  every  kind  of  fruit  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone." 

Turning  northward,  the  report  from  Lambton  is : — 

"Apples,,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  currants  and  melons,  are  cultivated  in 
this  district." 

The  Fruits  of  the  Huron  District 

Striking  next  the  coast  line  of  Lake  Huron,  and  turning  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  McD,  Allan,  of  Goderich,  we  find  him  saying : — 

"  In  our  district  we  cultivate  apples,  pears,  pjums,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes,, 
nectarines,  apricots,  quinces,  currants,  raspoerries,  strawberries  and  gooseberries* 
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By  our  district  I  mean  the  County  of  Huron,  though  a  good  deal  of  what  I  have 
to  Bay  will  apply  to  ^arts  of  Perth  and  Bruce.  There  are  about  6,540  acres  under 
orchard  and  garden  m  the  county.  In  apples,  4,870 ;  plums,  330 ;  pears,  nearly 
90 ;  peaches,  about  52.     We  have  about  50  acres  of  strawberries,  nearly  100 

of  grapes,  and  about  80  acres  of  other  small  fruits The  estimated 

quantity  of  apples  produced  in  our  coamty  in  1879,  was  435,000  barrels.* 

The  Fruits  of  the  Owen  Soimd  District. 

Then  calling  on  Mr.  Roy,  the  witness  from  Owen  Sound,  we  read : — 

"  Almost  every  description  of  fruit  succeeds  well  in  our  district.  I  regard^it 
as  the  very  best  miit  growing  section.  I  refer  to  the  district  from  Samia  to 
Collingwood,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  Qeorgian  Bay." 

The  Fruits  of  Perth,  Middlesex  and  Oxford  Comities. 

Coming  next  to  the  western  inland  counties,  we  have  from  Perth : — 

"  Apples,  pears,  plums, cherries,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  peaches  (a  few), 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  are  the  fruits  cultivated  in  this  district.  About  75 
per  cent,  are  apples,  10  per  cent,  plums,  and  about  3  per  cent,  peaches." 

From  Middlesex : — 

"  The  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  the  above  county  include  all  kinds  grown  in 
Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines  and  quinces.  The 
district  being  one  of  the  most  favoured  in  the  Province,  the  yield  is  very 
abundant." 

From  Oxford : — 

**  Apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  quinces,  cherries,  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and 
grapes  in  small  quantities,  are  the  frmts  that  are  grown  in  this  locality." 

The  Fruits  of  the  Brant  District 

From  the  Coxmty  of  Brant  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  of  Paris,  is : — 

**  All  the  ordinary  fruits  that  have  been  named  are  grown  in  the  district  that 
I  represent,  though  peaches  are  grown  on  a  small  scale,  and  some  varieties  of 
cherries  and  blackberries  have  not  been  a  success." 

Not  forgetting  the  great  fruit  growing  industry,  including  grapes,  apples 

pears  and  strawberries,  in  the  Counties  of  Wentworth  and  Halton,  we  come  next 

to  the  Toronto  District. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Toronto  District— Favoured  Sections. 

Taking  more  than  a  local  view  of  the  subject,  Mr.  George  Leslie,  Jr.,  the  well- 
known  nurseryman  and  fruit  culturist  of  Toronto,  says : — 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  line  drawn  right  through  the  Province ;  wherever  you 
get  the  water  on  the  north  side,  even  a  great  deal  north  of  this,  you  get  a  good 
fruit  growing  country. ,  At  Owen  Sound,  for  instance,  where  the  water  is  on  the 
north  side,  they  have  a  very  good  frnit  section,  and  can  even  grow  apricots  and 
nectarines,  which  we  in  Toronto  cannot  grow.  Generally  speaking,  good  fixiit 
growing  sections  are  in  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water ;  the  shores  of  the^ 
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St  Lawrence  are  well  adapted  to  fniit  raising,  and  we  have  a  very  good  country 
at  Toronto,  though  we  cannot  successfully  cultivate  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
or  blackberries." 

The  language  employed  by  Mr.  Leslie  is  used  of  course  in  a  comparative 
sense.  He  probably  intends  to  imply,  that  in  the  most  favourable  sections,  all  f  ruits, 
or  nearly  all,  can  be  profitably  grown,  while  some  others — Toronto  for  instance — 
although  on  the  whole  good  fruit  growing  districts,  must  be  content  to  cultivate 
all  but  the  more  delicate  fruits.  His  suggestion  of  an  imaginary  line  dividing  the 
Province  does  not,  however,  quite  correctly  describe  the  actual  geographical  facts. 
The  best  fruit  growing  sections  have  water,  not  on  the  north  side  alone,  but  are 
distinctly  peninsular  in  their  character.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
Niagara  district  is  a  peninsula  washed  on  its  shores  by  the  waters  respectively  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Eria  The  chief  fruit  lands  of  south-western  Ontario,  are 
found  in  a  peninsula  jutting  out  between  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair 
and  Lake  Erie,  while  the  Saugeen  peninsula  is  the  popular  designation  of  the 
famed  fruit  district  embracing  Owen  Sound,  on  its  northern,  or  Georgian  Bay, 
and  Ooderich,  on  its  western  coast  line. 

The  Fruits  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

Tracing  our  course  from  Toronto,  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
we  have,  from  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Newcastle,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  Mr. 
Hinman,  from  Grafton,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  evidence  in  effect, 
very  similar  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  District 

The  Bay  of  Quinte  District — extending  from  the  County  of  Northumberland 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  including  Prince  Edward  County, 
another  peninsula,  all  but  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  lake,  and  a 
choice  fruit  growing  county — ^is  represented  in  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Dempsey, 
who  has  finiit  growing  farms  both  in  Prince  Edward  and  Northumberland.  Mr. 
Dempsey  says : — 

'*  I  represent  Lennox,  Addington,  Ebstings,  Northumberland  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward from  the  lake  northwards,  in  the  Fruit  Growers*  Association  and  Agricul- 
tural and  Arts  Association.  I  have  been  engaged  in  fruit  culture  about  forty 
years,  and  as  a  business  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  During  that  time  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  tolerably  conversant  with  the  fruits  of  the  districts 
which  1  represent  We  grow  nearly  all  the  small  fruits,  apples,  pears,  and  plums. 
We  grow  very  few  cherries,  and  though  there  are  few  peach  trees  I  could  recom- 
mend peach  culture  there.  Apples  are  the  most  important  fruit  crop  we  have. 
Probably  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  under  fixiit  is  devoted  to 

apples,  perhaps  more.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  apple  trees  in  our  district 
are  in  fiill  bearing,  probably  about  one-fourth.  Fruit  culture  is  extending  rapidly 
tliroughout  our  district  There  are  a  great  many  acres  devoted  to  small  fruits  at 
the  present  time,  principally  strawberries." 
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The  Fruits  of  Dundas,  Stormont,  and  Glengarry. 

Passing  eastward  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  along  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  away  from  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  great  lakes,  w^  might 
expect  to  find  a  very  material  change  in  the  fruit-growing  capabilities  of  the 
coimtry.  But  from  the  United  Counties  of  Dundas,  Stormont  and  Glengarry, 
lying  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rivers,  in  a  very 
full  report  of  their  fruit  products  we  read : — 

**  The  fruits  that  are  cultivated  in  this  district  are,  apples,  plums,  cnerries, 
grapes,  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  cranberries,  tomatoes,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  brambleberries,  ana  melons." 

The  only  fruits  missed  from  this  very  comprehensive  list  are  the  peach  and 
the  pear.  The  former,  except  perhaps  in  Prince  Edward  County,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  cultivated  anywhere,  in  marketable  quantities,  on  the  northern  side  of 
Lake  Ontario's  waters.    And  of  the  pear  we  read  further  on : — 

''  Pears  can  be  successfully  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  They  have  been 
cultivated  as  fSeir  east  as  Montreal ;  can  be  grown  in  sheltered  situations  on  a  dry 
subsoil,  of  excellent  quality,  but  on  a  limited  scale." 

The  Fruits  of  the  Ottawa  District. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Ottawa  River,  we  have  from  Mr.  Bucke,  at  the 

City  of  Ottawa,  the  following  evidence : — 

**  We  cultivate  a  few  varieties  of  apples,  raspberries,  strawberries  and  goose- 
berries, and  small  fruits  generally,  including  grapes,  are  also  cultivated." 

But  the  strength  and  weakness,  in  relation  to  fruit  growing,  of  this  particu- 
lar district,  will  be  more  apparent  when  the  cultivation  of  the  several  fruits  comes 
to  be  discussed. 

The  Fruits  of  Renfirew  Oonnty. 

At  Amprior — still  on  the  Ottawa,  and  where  the  most  northerly  point  in  east- 
em  Ontario,  from  which  evidence  has  been  taken,  is  reached — the  Renfrew  Fruit 
and  Floral  Company  are  engaged  in  a  gallant,  and  so  far  encouraging,  enterprise. 
The  measure  of  their  success  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  following  up 
their  operations  in  detail.  But  Mr.  Usbome,  their  manager,  is  able  to  mention 
as  free  from  all  danger  from  climatic  vicissitudes,  some  four  or  five  varieties  of 
apples,  and  to  speak  favourably  of  his  progress  with  two  or  three  descriptions  of 
pears,  with  grapes,  and  with  small  fruits. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Lindsay  District. 


Once  more  striking  west  we  complete  the  circuit  at  the  inland  Town  of 
Lindsay  in  Victoria*  "where,"  says  Mr.  Beali: — 

**  The  Fruits  cultivated  are :  apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries,  raspberries. 
red,  white  and  black  currants,  gooseberries  and  grapes." 
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The  Fruits  of  Muskoka  and  Manitoulin. 

Finally  we  have ,  reports  from  Commissioners  visiting  the  new  districts  of 

Muskoka  and  the  Island  of  Manitoulin. 

# 

With  respect  to  Muskoka  the  three  visiting  Commissioners  say: — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  grape  the  smaller  fruits  are  indigenous  to  thfi 
District^  all  the  berries  abound  in  tne  woods,  and  the  wild  plum  is  also  very 
plentiful,  being  cultivated  by  the  settlers,  and  yielding  a  large  crop  of  fruit 
valuable  for  economical  purposes  In  face  of  the  abundant  natural  supply,  the 
cultivation  of  berries  is  small ;  but  the  strawberry  where  planted,  yields  a  very 
good  return.  For  hardy  plums  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  conditions  ar6 
favourable/* 

They  then  refer  to  the  successful  growth  and  fruiting  of  some  hardy  varieties 
of  apple,  to  the  prolific  yield  of  the  crab,  and  to  the  successful  efforts  to  grow 
and  ripen  grapes  of  the  cultivated  varieties. 

Of  the  fruit  growing  capacity  of  the  Island  of  Manitoulin,  Mr.  Saunders,  aftex 

noting  the  existence  of  a  number  of  thriving  young  orchards  at  various  points  says» 

that,  at  Manitowaning,  he  saw : — 

"  Several  varieties  of  apples,  fruiting  fuUy  .  .  .  The  Clinton  grape  was  also 
fruiting  well,  while  currants,  raspberries,  water  melons,  and  nutmeg  melons  were 
grown  successfully." 

Rapid  progress  of  Fruit  Industry. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  large  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved  in  this 
branch  of  industry  is  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Prov- 
ince as  a  fruit  producing  country.  Fruit  cultivation  is  necessarily  among  the  later 
pursuite  of  the  settler  in  a  new  region.  Where  every  foot  of  ground  has  to  be 
cleared  of  timber  and  brush-wood  before  the  spade  can  enter  in,  it  is  the  first  neces* 
sities  of  life,  not  its  luxuries,  or  quasi-luxuries,  that  have  to  be  thought  of.  Many 
years  often  elapse  before  the  ground  can  be  spared  and  the  time  devoted  to  fruit 
cultivation,  and  an  orchard,  when  planted,  does  not  give  firuit  in  a  day.  The  Prov^ 
ince  of  Ontario,as  the  representative  of  Upper  Canada,  is  even  now  not  ninety  years 
old.  Men  are  living  who  can  remember,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  scattered 
settlement  here  and  there,  nearly  the  whole  Province  was  an  unbroken  foresji,  and 
it  is  but  within  very  few  years  indeed  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  except  in  the 
most  primitive  fashion,  and  for  home  consumption  only,  was  first  attempted.  In 
the  rapid  progress  made,  no*^  little  credit  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society 
known  as  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

Fruit  Orowers'  Association  of  Ontario. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario  was  organized  in  1859,  for  the 
purpose  of.  advancing  the  interests  of  fruit  ciilture  in  the  Province,  and  bringing 
together  at  certain  intervals  those  engaged  in  this  important  branch  of  industry 
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for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  their  views  and  profiting  by  each  other's  experi- 
ence. In  1863  the  first  report  of  the  Society  was.published,  containing  statistics 
OD  fruit  culture  from  most  of  the  western  counties,  followed  by  a  list  of  fruits 
which  had  been  found  to  succeed  in  th6  different  sections  reported  on.  No  further 
effort  in  this  direction  was  made  for  want  of  funds  until  1868,  when  the  Associa- 
tion became  incorporated  under  the  Act  for  promoting  agriculture,  and  was  then 
entitled  to  receive  a  yearly  grant  of  S350  from  the  public  funds.  From  this  date 
the  activity  and  usefulness  of  the  Association  was  greatly  increased,  and  its  mem- 
bership largely  augmented  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  it  has  ever  since 
made  a  yearly  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  of  its  work,  embodying 
much  useful  and  practical  information  on  fruit  growing,  which  reports  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  (Commissioner's  annual  report  In  addition  to  the  compilation  of 
this  most  valuable  annual  document,  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and 
vines  have  been  disseminated  among  the  members  with  the  view  of  testing  their 
hardiness,  eta,  in  our  climate,  and  from  these  tests  much  useful  knowledge  has 
been  gained,  and  a  great  impetus  given  to  the  culture  of  fruits  throughout  the 
Province. 

In  1873  a  very  extensive  competitive  international  exhibit  of  fruits  took 
place  in  Boston,  Mass.,  when  this  ABsociation  made  an  exhibit  of  fruits  from 
Ontario  which  astonished  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  Ontario  was 
awarded  four  silver  medals,  one  bronze  medal,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars  in  money,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fruit  growing  resources  of  the  Prov- 
ince were  widely  and  extenaively  commented  on  by  the  press  throughout  the 
North  American  continent.  In  1876,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Centennial  Exhibi- 
*tion  in  Philadelphia,  the  Fruit  Qrowers'  Association  again  rendered  good  service 
to  the  Province.  By  the  united  exertions  of  its  officers  and  members,  a  con- 
tinuous fruit  exhibit  was  maintained  in  Philadelphia  during  the  entire  season, 
giving  the  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  an  opportunity  of  examining  our 
fruit  products.  On  this  occasion  fifteen  medals  and  awards  were  given  to  Ontario 
fruit,  and  these  evidences  of  the  £Eivourable  character  of  our  climate  were  com- 
mented on  the  world  over,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  Province.  The 
Association  having,  within  the  past  year,  taken  up  the  department  of  forestry 
also,  a  still  wider  sphere,of  usefulness  is  open  to  it.  To  its  officers,  and  especially 
to  its  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  W.  Beadle,  who  has  held  that  office  for  eighteen 
years,  great  credit  is  due,  and  to  their  zeal  in  the  interests  of  fruit  growing,  we 
are  largely  indebted  for  the  present  advanced  condition  of  fruit  culture  in 
Ontario. 

The  Soil— the  Olimate— Indigenous  Fruits. 

Tet  this  useful,  and  most  meritorious  body  of  fruit  culturists  have  only  been 
assisting  and  giving  effect  to  the  inherent  fruit  producing  vigour  and  sympathy 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  country  to  which  nearly  every  fruit  in  its  wild  state 
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is  indigenous.  The  apple,  the  plum,  tiie  cherry^all  the  nuts  and  the  small  fruits^ 
are  familiar  objects  to  every  one  acquainted  with  our  woodlands.  It  is 
from  the  native  Fox  and  Frost  grapes  intermingled,  and  crossed  with  the  Euro* 
pean  wine  grapes,  we  have  obtained  the  splendid  variety  of  dessert  and  wine  grapes 
we  are  now  able  to  display.  In  one  part  of  the  Province,  and  only  one — the 
District  of  Muskoka — is  the  wild  vine  known  to  be  absent. 

Success  of  Non-indigenous  Fruits. 

The  ameliorating  influence  of  the  great  lakes,  the  abundant  but  not  too  con- 
tinuous rainfall,  and  the  ample  amount  of  sunshine,  and  corresponding  heat^ 
combine,  not  only  to  favour  the  growth  of  hardy  fruits,  but  also  to  produce,  with- 
out artificial  assistance  or  protection,  such  fruits  as  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  apricot,, 
and  nectarine,  for  marketable  purposes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  first  named 
fruits,  on  the  largest  scale.  In  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  pear  attain 
greater  perfection,  and  while  the  peach  in  the  mild,  but  less  certain,  climate  of 
Qreat  Britain  is  a  luxury,  the  very  flavour  of  which  is  hardly  known  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  in  Canada  the  humblest  day  laboiurer  can  purchase  this  luscious  fruit 
by  the  basketful  The  fruit  growing  capabilities  of  Ontario  will  be  fully  established 
when  set  forth  in  detail  by  the  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  xmder  review. 

Statistics  of  Fruit  Oulture. 

They  would  be  established  with  absolute  exactness  if  any  machinery  existed 
for  collecting  accuiute  statistics  of  the  fruit  products  of  Canada.  The  attention 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has  been  for  some  time  directed  to  this  subjclct, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  from  the  forms  for  the  census  returns  which 
have  been  published,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Association  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  successful,  so  far  as  the  forthcoming  census  is  concerned.  Mr.  Beadle 
says: — 

"  I  think  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  taking  the  census  to  obtain  statistics  of 
the  quantity  of  fruit  produced.  My  impression  is  that  no  information  is  sought 
of  the  area  of  land  under  fruit  culture.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  have 
several  times  called  the  attention  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  the  importance 
of  obtaining  these  statistics.  The  President  of  our  Association  reported  at  a 
meeting  held  since  the  last  exhibition  in  Ottawa,  that  be  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  assured  him  that 
steps  would  be  taken  towards  securing  such  statistics  in  the  next  census  enumer- 
ation. Though  a  decennial  return  would  be  of  some  value,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  more  frequently,  and  they  would  not  be  quite  satisfactory  unless  they 
were  made  yearlv.  I  think  such  statistics  could  be  obtained,  without  much  trouble 
or  expense  by  the  officers  of  municipalities  in  taking  the  assessment  They  could 
obtain  the  information  if  suitable  questions  were  inserted  in  the  blanks." 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Beadle's  opinion  as  to 
the  limited  value  of  a  decennial  return,  which,  as  past  experience  has  proved, 
does  not  reach  the  eye  of  the  public  until  three  or  four  years  after  the  enumer- 
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atoTs  have  paid  their  visits.  At  the  present  time,  probably,  fuUy  one-half  of 
the  orchard  area  of  Ontario,  or  even  more,  is  filled  with  young  trees,  a  pro- 
portion of  which  are  coming  every  year  into  bearing,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  will  have  fruited  before  the  census  returns,  under  this  head,  for  1881  have 
been  issued.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  whole  question  of  Agricul- 
tural Statistics^  which  would  of  course  include  fruits,  has  been  long  regarded  as 
pressing  for  solution,  and  cannot  too  earnestly  express  their  sense  of  its  very  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  branch  of  industry  they  are  now  more  particu- 
larly engaged  in  considering. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Apple. 

Giving  the  first  place  to  the  most  popular  and  by  far  the  most  largely  grown 
firuit,  the  Commissioners  now  propose  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  cultivation  of  the  apple.  The  apples  referred  to  by  the  several  wit- 
nesses whose  oral  or  written  statements  have  been  received  are  the  following^ 
classified  under  the  general  heads  of  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter  varieties : — 


Bed  Astrs^chan. 
White  Astrachan. 
Early  Harvest. 
Tetofsky. 
Keswick  Codlin, 
Early  Joe. 
Qolden  Sweet. 


Summer  Apples. 

Sweet  Bough. 
Benoni. 
Summer  Rose. 
Early  Strawberry, 
Pomme  Boyai. 
Indian  Rare  Ripe. 
Summer  Pearmain. 
Fourteen  in  cM. 


Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Gravenstein. 

Cayuga  Red  Streak,  or  Twenty- 
Ounce. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Fall  Pippin. 
Holland  Pippin. 
Alexander. 
Colvert. 
Hawley. 

Seek-no-Further. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Maiden's  Blush. 
Fall  Orange. 


Fall  Apples. 

Black  Detroit. 
Taylor  Fish. 
Porter, 

Autumn  Strawberry. 
Maitland. 
Fall  Jenneting. 
Blenheim  Orange. 
Sherwood's  Favourite. 
Sops  of  Wine. 
Kentish  Fillbasket. 
Oatineau  BeUe. 
Hawthomden. 
Ohio  Nonpareil. 
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Tv^enty^eix  in  all. 
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Winter  Apples. 


Northern  Spy. 

Baldwin. 

Rhode  Island  Greening. 

Oolden  Russet. 

Swayzie  Pomme  Grise. 

Montreal  Pomme  Grise. 

JEsoTpua  Spitzenberg. 

Roxbxiry  Russet. 

Fameuse  (or  Snow  Apple). 

King  of  Tomkins  County. 

Wagener. 

Newtown  Pippin. 

Ribston  Pippin. 

Peck's  Pleasant. 

Grimes'  Golden. 

Peach  Apple. 

Oanberry  Pippin. 

Lady  Apple. 

Norton's  Melon. 

American  Pippin. 

Dominie. 

Belmont. 

Forty-four 


Talman's  Sweet. 

Rambo. 

Yellow  Bellflower. 

Wealthy. 

Jonathan. 

Ontario. 

Dora. 

Ella. 

Arnold's  Beauty. 

Red  Canada. 

Red  Detroit. 

Wallbridge. 

Blenheim  Orange. 

Ben  Davis. 

Swaar. 

Bourassa. 

Peewaukee. 

Mann  Apple. 

Freckled  Mollia 

Prenyea. 

Bachelor  (or  King  of  Apples). 

Brockville  Beauty. 

in  all. 


A  Noble  Oatalogae— Eighty-four  Varietiea 

As  the  list  stands,  it  shows  a  noble  catalogue  of  fourteen  summer,  twentv- 
six  fall,  and  forty-foiu:  winter — ^in  all  eighty-four — ^varieties,  the  difference  in 
number  pretty  dearly  defining  the  public  estimation  of  the  value,  in  an  economical 
sense,  of  the  several  classes.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that,  were  it  within 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  institute  an  actual  comparison  between  some 
few  of  the  apples  mentioned,  they  might  be  found  to  be  the  same  fruits,  under 
different  names  locally  or  accidentally  attached  to  them  ;  but  this  could  apply  only 
to  one  or  two  of  th(i  least  known  sorts.  On  the  other  hand,  exhaustive  as  their 
inquiry  has  been,  the  Commissioners  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  not  a  few  apples 
that  have  not  been  referred  to  by  any  of  the'  witnesses. 

Discrepancies  in  Olassification. 

Occasional  difficulties  occur  in  the  classification,  the  terms  susimer  and 
fall,  or  fall  and  winter,  being  applied  by  different  persons  to  the  same  apples. 
This  arises  probably,  in  some  instances,  from  a  disagreement  as  to  the  precis  mean- 
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ing  of  the  terms  used,  but  also  from  the  wide  differeaee  of  climate  in  the  large 
territory  covered,  affecting  both  the  maturity  and  the  constitution  and«  consequently, 
the  keeping  properties  of  the  same  fruits,  either  favourably  or  otherwise.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  almost  universally  termed  a  fall  apple 
is  mentioned  as  a  summer  fruit.  The  Fameuse  (or  Snow  apple)  occupies  a  more 
debateable  position,  for  it  is  spoken  of  by  some  excellent  authorities — including 
Mr.  Leslie  of  Toronto— as  a  fall  apple,  and  so  appears  in  his  catalogue.  But  Mr. 
Beadle  says : — "  Taking  the  Province  as  a  whole,  I  class  the  Snow  apple  as  a  winter 
apple.**  Andy  in  the  district  where  the  Fameuse  attains  the  highest  excellence — 
the  St.  Lawrence  counties — ^it  is  regarded  as  a  winter  apple,  and  alluded  to  in  the 
reports  from  that  section  as  one  of  the  best  winter  keeping  varieties.  The  few 
other  differences  in  classification  are  not  of  sufficient  imoortance  to  require  parti- 
cular reference. 

Comparative  HardinesB  of  Varieties. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  naturally  is, — What  is  the  comparative 
hardiness  of  the  different  apples  constitutii^  either  class,  or  in  what  parts  of  the 
Province  are  particular  apples  found  to  be  most  successful  ?  We  shall  endeavour, 
from  the  evidence  before  us,  to  supply  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 

Apple  Culture  in  tlie  Ottawa  Valley. 

It  is  evident  that  the  least  favourable  situations  from  which  information  has 
been  collected — leaving  out  for  the  moment  the  new  regions  of  Muskoka  and 
Manitoulin — ^are  Ottawa  and  Amprior,  the  latter,  as  regards  apple  culture,  b^ng 
rather  the  more  favoured  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  gives  the  Bed  Astraehan  as  the  one  summer  apple  in 

the  cultivation  of   which  som6  success  has  been  attained,  the  Alexander  and 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  fall  sorts,  and  Talman's  Sweet,  as  a  winter  apple  grown 

in  the  district.     Of  the  three  first  naifked  he  says : — 

"  The  Bed  Astraehan,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  the  Alexander  appear 
to  be  the  hardiest ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  raise  an  orchard  of  them  .... 
The  Hon.  B.  W.  Scott  has  tried  apple  growing.  He  grows  the  Bed  Astraehan  and 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  on  his  farm  about  three  miles  out  of  the  citv.  He 
plants  evergreens  along  with  the  trees,  and  I  think  they  protect  them.  The  land 
IS  on  a  limestone  bed,  and  his  experience  has  been  measurably  successful  Both 
Mr.  BLaycock  and  Mr.  Keefer  have  been  unsuccessful." 

Mr.  Bucke  also  mentions  a  local  seedling  known  as  the  Oatineau  Belle  as 
•*  not  a  first-class  fruit  but  very  hardy,  and  ripening  in  September." 

At  Amprior,  on  the  Ottawa  Biver,  Mr.  Usboume  of  the  Waba  Nurseries,  the 
property  of  the  Benfrew  Fruit  and  Floral  Company,  already  mentioned,  has 
proceeded  in  a  very  systematic  manner  to  test  the  apple  growing  capacity  of 
that  region.     He  says: — 

'*  Five  years  ago  I  imported  ten  of  each  of  several  different  varieties  of  apple 
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tree,  and  put  them  out  in  nursery  rows  to  see  how  they  would  stand  the  winter. 
They  were  put  out  in  the  spring.  The  following  spring,  some  varieties  were  all 
alive,  and  all  the  rest  died.  Thirteen  varieties  out  of  fifty  lived.  These  were 
the  Red  Astrachan,  White  Astrachan,  Tetofsky,  Sops  of  Wine,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Fameuse,  Keswick  Codlin,  Twenty-Ounce,  English  Russet,  Pomme  Grise, 
Peach  Apple,  Talman's  Sweet,  and  the  Wallbridge.  We  propagated  these  pretty 
largely.  1  have  since  discarded  the  Keswick  Codlin,  Sops  of  Wine,  and  Talman» 
as  apples  subject  to  be  winter  killed.  They  don't  die,  but  are  killed  back.  Out 
of  all  the  sorts,  the  only  varieties  never  injured  are  the  White  Astrachan,  Tetofsky, 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  Peach  Apple.  We  have  thus  established  the 
fact  that  these  are  the  sorts  that  will  stand  this  climate.  These  four  sorts  have 
never  suffered.  These  will  in  future  be  propagated  largely.  Crabs  all  do  welL 
We  have  fruited  the  Tetofsky,  a  sweet  summer  apple  of  a  small  size.  The  Duch- 
ess, with  us,  ripens  early  in  September.  The  White  Astrachan  we  have  not  fruited 
sufficiently  to  say  anvthing  of.  The  Peach  Apple  we  have  not  fruited.  The  fruit 
of  the  Duchess  and  tne  Tetofsky  has  been  very  fine,  so  that,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  fruit  and  in  hardiness,  these  trees  fully  sustain  their  reputation." 

The  Talman's  Sweet,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bucke  as  giown — although  to  what 
extent  is  not  indicated — at  Ottawa  CSty,  is  thus  ruled  out  at  Am  prior.  The  Red 
Astrachan,  while  cultivated,  does  not  appear  altogether  to  escape  winter-killing. 
Of  summer  apples,  the  White  Astrachan  (only  once  more  mentioned  in  the  evi- 
dence), and  the  Tetofsky,  appear  to  be  climate-proof,  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
and  Peach  Apple  are  shown  to  be  enduring  varieties.  The  Twenty-Ounce  (or 
Cayuga  Red  Streak)  of  fall  sorts,  and  the  Peach  Apple,  the  Russet,  Pomme 
Grise  (called  elsewhere  the  Montreal  Pomme  Grise,  and  a  very  well  known  and 
generally  cultivated  fruit)  and  the  Wallbridge,  of  winter  apples,  if  less  capable  of 
resisting  climatic  influences,  are  also,  apparently,  worth  cultivating.  Mr.  Usboume 
also  says : 

*'  We  have  now  also  some  ten  varieties  of  Russian  apples  on  trial ;  they  have 
not  yet  fruited." 

Apple  Oulture  in  Victoria  and  Peterborough. 

At  Lindsay,  again,  where  the  conditions  of  northern  inland  cultivation  are 
more  favourable,  Mr.  Beall — the  witness  from  that  district — could  give  quite  a 
respectable  list  of  apples  successfully  cultivated,  although  by  no  means  so  large 
as  those  of  sections  still  more  favoured  from  t  fruit  culturist's  point  of  view.  He 
says,  alluding  first  to  summer  apples : — 

"  We  have  the  Red  Astrachan,  the  Summer  Rose  and  the  Tetofsky.  The  last 
named  is  not  a  good  apple  for  market  use ;  as  soon  as  it  is  about  ripe  it  must  be 
used,  or  it  becomes  soft  and  mealy." 

He  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Alexander  do  very  well, 
his  preference  being  for  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  he  mentions  the  Fall  Pippin  aa 
largely  and  profitably  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterboro'.     He  adds : — 

"  Of  winter  apples  grown,  the  kinds  most  esteemed  are  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Fameuse  (or  Snow  apple),  and  the  Golden  Russet. 
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Of  these  four,  the  Golden  Rtisset  stands  first,  the  Yellow  Bellflower  next,  and  there 
IS  not  much  difference  between  the  other  two  .  .  .  Grimes'  Golden,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  perfectly  hardy." 

There  ar^,  two  other  points  referred  to  by  this  genUemaa  that  are  practicallj 
suggestive  to  the  apple  cultivator.  The  first  is,  the  great  effect  of  differences  in 
soils  and  climate,  at  places  very  few  miles  apart,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
apples — a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  careful  selection,  both  of  situation  and 
fruits,  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist  who  contemplates  apple  culture.  The  other 
is,  the  existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  excellent  seedlings  which  Mr.  Beall  thinks 
"  would  compare  with  many  of  the  grafted  kinds." 

Mr.  Beall  especially  draws  attention  to  these,  because,  he  says,  "  some  of 

the  standard  varieties  are  too  tender  for  our  district." 

And  he  instances,  in  this  coimection,  the  Early  Harvest  (summer)  and  the 
Hhode  Island  Greening  and  the  Spitzenberg  (winter)  apples.  Now  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  true  acclimatization  must  be  from  the  seed.  As  Mr.  Leslie 
puts  it  in  his  evidence  : — 


"  My  remark  as  to  the  original  growth  of  forest  trees  holds  good  with  regard  ' 
to  apple  trees;  they  must  be  acclimatized  through  the  seed,  where  the  standard/ 
varieties  in  cultivation  will  not  thrive.  Mere  grafting  or  growing  in  any  one 
locality  I  do  not  think  has  any  effect  at  all.  ft  you  want  to  raise  trees  for  a 
northern  climate,' where  there  is  any  hope  of  their  growth  at  all,  it  must  be  done 
through  the  seed-  If  the  seed  is  sown,  the  hardiest  will  come  through  and  live, 
and  the  more  tender  ones  will  give  way." 

The  seedlings  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Beall  are  not  named.  Like  those  other 
seedlings  mentioned  in  the  report  from  the  United  counties  of  Stormont,  Dun- 
das,  and  Glengarry,  they  may,  by  some  exceptionally  severe  weather  be  swept 
out  of  existence  unless  multiplied  and  distributed,  whereas,  if  carefully  cultivated, 
it  is  quite  possible  the  result  might  be  of  great  public  benefit.  The  Commissioners 
cannot  doubt  but  that  so  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  a  fruit  grower  as  Mr.  Beall 
will  specially  charge  himself  with  the  destinies  of  this  hopeful  crop  of  new  varie- 
ties. 

Apple  Culture  in  the  Aiver  Counties. 

The  statement  from  the  United  Counties  of  Dundas,  Stormont  and  Glen- 
garry, respecting  the  loss  by  a  storm  of  unusual  violence  is  as  follows  : — 

"  There  were  quite  a  number  of  good  seedling  apples,  exceedingly  valuable, 
cultivated  in  this  district  up  to  March,  1863,  when  they  were  lost  by  a  thaw  and 
following  cold  snap.  If  they  were  looked  up,  there  should  be  some  good  ones  still 
existing.  The  soil  and  climate  here  are  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
new  varieties,  if  experiments  were  made.  One  of  those  lost  in  1863  was  an 
autumn  apple  of  the  size  of  the  Golden  Russet  (American),  and  a  perfect  apple 
in  shape,  texture,  colour  of  flesh  and  skin,  aroma,  etc.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  upwards 
of  the  so-called  standard  varieties  have  proved  too  tender  for  our  district,  but  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  location,  soil,  etc.    It  is  important  to  get  young  trees 
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from  northern  nurseries.    A  variety  from  a  Montreal  nursery  will  thrive  her& 
when  the  same  variety  from  Rochester  would  not." 

The  calamity  referrec*  to  was  evidently  one  of  very  exceptional  severity,  for 
the  seedlings  had  not  only  weathered  many  winters  and  matured  their  growth, 
but  had  fruited  and  attained  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.  Their  history 
indicates  an  apple-growing  capacity  in  the  district  in  advance  of  that  already 
attained. 

Of  summer  apples,  the  three  most  profitable  and,  in  that  sense,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, hardy  varieties^  are  the  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  and  Tetofsky. 

Of  fall  apples,  the  most  profitable  to  the  grower  are  the  St.  Lawrence,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  and  Alexander,  classed  as  follows : — 

"  The  Duchess  '  very  hardy  and  productive ;'  the  Alexander  '  very  hardy ; " 
the  St.  Lawrence  'less  hardy  but  does  well."* 

Of  winter  apples,  the  list  is  a  long  one,  and  includes  the  Fameuse,  Swayzie 
Pomme  Grise,  Talman's  Sweet,  American  Golden  Russet,  Red  Canada,  Spitzen* 
berg.  Northern  Spy,  and  Yellow  Pippin.  The  most  successful  are  the  Fameuse,. 
Talman's  Sweet,  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise,  and  American  Golden  Russet,  while  to 
the  latter,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  apples,  is  added  the  Brockville  Beauty,  an 
apple  that  appears  in  evidence  at  this  point  only. 

If  we  regard  the  region  east  and  north  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district  as  being^ 
the  least  favourable  portion  of  the  Province  for  fruit  culture,  we  have  enough  evi^ 
dence  already  to  show  not  merely  what  apples  may  be  successfully  cultivated  there, 
but  that  the  industry  is  capable  in  those  sections  of  considerable  development.  The 
efforts  making  at  Arnprior  and  Ottawa,  and  the  remark  in  the  report  from  the 
United  counties  that  ''  not  one-fourth  of  the  fruit  trees  are  in  full  bearing " — 
showing  as  it  does  a  very  large  amount  of  recent  attention  to  fruit  culture — 
prove  that  the  people  of,  these  districts  are  intelligently  alive  to  the  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them. 

The  Hardiest  Apples. 

It  may  be  interesting  now  to  turn  to  some  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  apple  hardiness  generally,  in  order  to  show  what  more  may  be  done,  in 
this  direction,  in  places  where  the  careful  selection  of  hardy  varieties  is  th.e  first 
essential  to  success. 

Mr.  Beadle  says  : — 

"  We  are  gradually  ^tting  hold  of  the  apples  which  can  be  grown  at  the  north 
with  success.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  will  grow  where  any  apple  will  grow, 
and  as  far  north  as  this  Province  extends.  It  is  one  of  the  varieties  which  I  would 
recommend  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  to  try.  Ben  Davis  will 
not  grow  as  far  north  as  the  Duchess  of  Oldenbui^,  but  will  thrive  a  good  way 
north,  but  in  the  coldest  sections  of  the  Province  I  would  reconmiend  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  the  Wealthy,  the  Peewaukee,  and,  possibly,  the  Mann  Apple.    The 
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Ducheas  of  Oldenburg  is  a  fall  apple ;  the  Wealthy  is  a  winter  apple,  and  so  v* 
the  Peewaukee.  So  Far  as  we  have  got  the  varieties  it  would  be  chiefly  the  fall 
apples  which  I  would  recommend  for  the  climate.  The  Red  Astrachan  will  grow 
well  up  towards  the  limit  we  have  been  speaking  of.     The  Tetofi^y  is  a  tart  ap- 

fle,  a  lon^  way  behind  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  in  no  way  more  hardy.  If 
were  going  to  plant  trees  for  cider  1  would  plant  the  Tetof sky,  as  it  abounds  in 
juice. 

We  have  here  several  apples  oi  which  no  mention  is  made  by  the  witneaeee^ 
previously  quoted  in  connection  with  the  northern  and  most  easterly  districts. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Ben  Davis,  only  second  apparently  in  Mr.  Beadle's  estima- 
tion to  the  hardy  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  which  ''  will  grow  where  any  apple  will 
grow,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Province  extends." 

The  Ben  Davis,  says  Mr.  Beadle : — "  Will  thrive  a  good  way  north." 

Mr.  Dempsey,  in  his  evidence,  also  refers  to  the  Ben  Davis.    He  says : — 

**  Judging  by  my  own  experience,  we  have  no  apple  that  can  compare  with 
the  Ben  Davis  as  a  profitable  market  apple,  if  grown  upon  favourable  location& 
and  soil  For  retailing,  in  Belleville,  it  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  apple  we 
have.     Grocers  prefer  them  to  the  Northern  Spy  as  a  counter  apple." 

The  Ben  Davis  would,  from  these  joint  testimonials,  appear  to  deserve  to  be 
more  extensively  cultivated,  where  the  soil  and  locality  is  comparatively  favour- 
able, especially  where  hardiness  is  an  essential  to  success.  Except  in  the  report 
from  the  County  of  Norfolk,  where  it  is  mentioned  afi  a  successful  winter  variety^ 
the  Ben  Davis  is  not  further  alluded  to  in  the  evidence. 

But,  while  a  qualified  recommendation  may  be  endorsed  on  the  carte  of  the 
Ben  Davis,  the  language  of  Mr.  Beadle  is  &jr  more  emphatic  in  regard  to  some 
other  varieties. 

"  In  the  coldest  sections  of  the  Province,"  he  ^ys,  "  I  would  recommend  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  Wealthy,  the  Peewaukee,  and,  possibly,  the  Mann 
apple," 

The  three  last  are  winter  apples.  We  have  additional  information  about 
the  Wealthy  from  Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill.    He  says : — 

**  There  is  another  new  apple  called  the  Wealthy,  as  hardy  as  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  and  bearing  later  in  the  season.  The  fruit  of  the  Wealthy  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  Fameuse.  It  is  quite  a  new  variety.  I  think  myself  it  is 
going  to  take  the  place  of  the  Fameuse.  It  is  better  than  the  Fameuse  because 
it  is  cleaner  on  the  outside  and  without  scabs.  It  is  a  little  larger,  as  tender,  and^ 
I  think,  has  a  little  better  flavour  than  the  Fameuse.  It  originated  in  Minnesota, 
the  original  tree  there  being  about  sixteen  years  old.  It  TOre  when  it  was  five 
years  old  from  the  seed,  and  it  has  borne  heavy  crops  ever  since.  It  is  bein^ 
planted  venr  ext^ousively  in  Minnesota,  in  fact  the  people  have  gone  almost  wild 
over  it.  I  nardly  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  apple  for  exportation.  It  would 
chiefly  be  advantageous  to  new  settlers,  on  account  of  its  bearing  so  soon  and 
being  so  hardy.  Tma  variety  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  would  be  the  best 
apples  for  the  cold  parts  of  the  country." 
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Mr.  Beadle  is  the  only  witness  who,  in  his  evidence,  alludes  to  the  Peewaukee; 
but  in  Mr.  Leslie's  catalogue  it  is  described  9.^ — 

"A  seedling  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  from  the  North-West,  where  it  is 
recommended  as  good  in  quality  and  a  good  keeper.  Tree  productive  and  hardy. 
December  to  March." 

The  Mann  apple  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris  as  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
winter  varieties  in  his  district. 

The  North  Shore  of  Lake  Ontaria 

m 

Leaving  behind  us  the  regions  where  something  like  a  critical  selection  is 
necessary'  to  protect  the  apple  grower  from  loss,  we  may  glance  for  a  moment  at 
what  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  the  jnedium  or  average  section  of  the  Province, 
in  relation  to  apple  culture,  unless  indeed  Prince  Edward  Coimty  should  be 
excepted  as  a  district  scarcely  second  io  the  most  favoured.  The  north  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  from  Toronto  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  has  been 
well  represented  before  the  Commissioners.  And  it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed 
khat  such  eminent  professional  culturists  as  Mr.  Leslie  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Chaplin 
of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Hinman  of  Grafton,  and  Mr.  Dempsey  of  Prince  Edward,  have 
not  been  wanting  in  any  efforts  to  C/ttain  in  apple  cultivation  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  success.  It  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that,  to  achieve  absolute 
success  in  this  part  of  the  Province,  considerable  care  in  the  choice  of  sites  may 
be  necessary.  A  comparatively  hardy  apple  may  lose  its  reputation  by  injudicious 
placing,  and,  a  second  rate  firuit  in  this  sense,  be  exalted  to  undeserved  honour  by 
the  good  judgment  of  its  planter.  Mr.  Dempsey,  after  naming  the  Red  Astrachan 
and  Early  Harvest  as  the  preferable  summer  varieties,  and  paying  the  invariable 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  a  hardy  fall  apple,  goes  on 
to  say: — 

''  The  St.  Lawrence  (fall  apple)  is  also  profitable  with  us,  though  occasionally 
it  spots  a  little.  I  don't  cuItivat'O  the  Qravenstein  (fall  apple)  very  much.  The 
inree  is  inclined  to  be  tender.'' 

He  then  refers  to  the  winter  sorts  as  follows :-~ 

**  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  varieties  of  winter  apples  succeed 
best  in  our  district,  because  we  have  a  severe  climate,  and  such  a  variety  of  soils 
that  in  a  favourable  locality  we  can  ^row  any  variety  of  winter  apple.  Agitin, 
we  have  fruit  growers  who  dai*e  not  plant  the  Baldwin  and  the  Qreening,  while 
perhaps  they  may  be  grown  successfully  in  another  orchard  a  mile  away.  Judging 
by  my  own  experience,  we  have  no  apple  that  can  compare  with  the  Ben  Davis 
as  a  market  apple,  if  grown  upon  favourable  locations  and  soil.  For  retailing  in 
Belleville,  it  brii^  the  highest  price  of  anyapple  we  have.  Qrooers  prefer  them 
to  the  I<iorthem  Spy  as  a  counter  apple.  The  variety  which  I  esteem  best  is  the 
Red  Canada,  and  even  for  market  they  are  the  best,  if  properly  grown.  They 
require  a  warm  soil,  and  of  course  we  have  some  localities  whicn  are  not  favourable 
to  their  j^rowth,  and  in  these  they  are  liable  to  vary  in  size,  and  to  spot.  Ths 
Oolden  Kusset  does  not  succeed  verr  well  with  us  and  we  don't  find  it  profitable 
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In  favourable  localities  the  Baldwin  and  Greening  succeed  well.  The  Colvert,  if 
properly  handled,  is  a  profitable  apple,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  winter 
varieties.  It  should  be  picked  early  in  the  season,  even  when  it  is  quite  green ; 
if  so  picked,  it  is  one  of  ttie  most  profitable  apples  for  shipment  to  Europe,  as  it 
commands  fancy  prices.  We  grow  a  considerable  number  of  Snow  apples.^  You 
will  find  it  flourishing  in  some  localities,  and  perhaps  forty  rods  away  it  is  a 
failure.  I  could  never  understand  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity.  We  have  no 
tree  that  is  more  hardy,  but  the  fruit  is  liable  to  spot." 

Northumbrian  Seedlings. 

In  Mr.  Hinman's.  evidence  we  again  drop  upon  a  cluster  of  seedlings  hardy 
and  prolific,  and,  although  the  collaterals  of  three  generations,  still  without  a  name. 
Mr.  Hinman  says : — 

"  There  are  some  seedling  apples  on  my  farm  which  have  been  there  over  eighty 
years,  and  while  those  which  my  grandfather  grafted  had  mostly  died,  uiose 
which  were  left  in  their  natural  state  survived,  and  still  bear  freely ;  they  have 
no  local  name." 

It  would  be  a  source  of  much  gratification  if  these  tough  old  patriarchs  could 
even  yet  be  utilized  for  the  propagation  of  their  hardy  characteristics  beyond  the 
limits  of  Mr.  Hin  man's  norsury.  Of  the  hardiness  of  established  varieties,  Mr. 
Hinman  says : — 

"  I  can  hardly  say  what  varieties  of  apples  are  best  for  the  district,  as  I  have 
not  given  them  sSl  a  fair  tri^.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  the  Spitzenberg 
have  proved  to  be  the  hardiest  varieties  in  the  older  orchards,  though  we  have 
better  shipping  apples,  such  as  the  King  of  Tomkins  County  and  the  Holland^ 
Pippin.  The  Northern  Spy  is  one  of  our  best  varieties  for  general  purposes.  The^ 
fruit  of  the  Baldwin  is  good,  but  the  tree  does  not  stand  the  climate  very  well] 
It,  and  the  Northern  Spy  are  most  in  demand  for  shipping." 

For  hardiness,  in  this  particular  section  the  preference  is  thus  given  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  the  Spitzenberg,  while  the  Baldwin  exhibits  a  tender- 
ness that  mars  its  utility.  But  the  list  is  a  very  limited  one,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  might  be  considerably  enlarged  in  directions  already  indicated. 

Mr.  Chaplin's  remarks  seem  to  apply  less  to  the  point  we  are  now  particularly 
discussing  than  to  the  general  merits  of  his  trees.  Mr.  Leslie,  alluding  first  to 
summer  varieties,  mentions  the  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Keswick  Cod- 
lin  as  "  particularly  hardy  trees  in  fruit  growing  sections." 

And  of  the  Red  Astrachan,  he  says  : — "  It  is  probably  the  hardiest  of  the  very 
«arly  applea" 

Of  the  fall  varieties  he  commends  especially  for  hardiness  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  and  Alexander.  He  speaks,  however,  less  of  his  own  immediate  dis- 
trict or  orchards  than  of  sections,  already  noticed,  where  hardiness  is  the  first 
neoessity  of  apple-growing.  He  localizes  winter  apples  in  tiie  following 
manner : — 
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"  Of  winter  apples,  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  require  the  moel 
favoured  portion  of  the  Froviuce ;  you  cannot  take  them  much  farther  north  than 
Toronto  to  advanta^.  The  Rambo  may  also  be  classed  with  these  varietiea  The 
Northern  Spy  and  King  of  Tomkins  County  are  hardier.  The  Swayzie  Pomme 
Grise,  American  Golden  Russet,  and  Yellow  Bellflower  are  very  hardy.  The  Rib* 
ston  Pippin  and  Swaar  are  medium." 

With  still  greater  precision  he  says : — 

"  The  hardiest  varieties  are  the  American  Golden  Russet,  the  Swayzie  Pomme 
Grise,  and  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  and  you  might  add  to  the  list  the  Montreal 
Pomme  Grise,  which  does  well  at  and  about  Montreal." 

The  Montreal  Pomme  Grise  is,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  the  list  of  thirteen 
survivors  out  of  fifty  tested  at  Amprior  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Usbome,  as 
having,  in  consequence,  been  propagated  largely.  The  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise,  al- 
though an  apple  of  Canadian  origin,  comes  from  the  warm  region  of  Niagara 
But  while  a  most  delicious  fruit,  **  the  best  dessert  apple  in  the  world,"  as  Mr. 
Leslie  calls  it,  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  the  "  highest  priced  apple  ever  shipped/* 
it  is  also  **  one  of  the  very  hardiest."     Mr.  Leslie  says  of  it : — 

"  The  tree  is  one  of  the  very  hardiest,  and  in  view  of  the  demand  for  the  fruit, 
it  is  one  to  which  we  might  turn  with  good  prospect  of  success.  It  is  not  largely 
cultivated  at  present ;  though  it  has  been  grown  a  long  time  it  has  not  got  mto 
seneral  cultivation  for  some  reason.  It  is  a  Canadian  tree,  a  native  of  the  Niagara 
district,  and  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  there." 

The  Western  Oounties. 

Westward  from  Toronto  we  are  generally  free  from  the  unfavourable  condi- 
tions,  using  the  term  in  a  comparative  sense,  that  may  affect  the  fruit  grower  to 
the  east  of  the  capital  of  the  Province.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  broad  general 
rule  that,  whatever  apple  will  grow  at  the  east  or  north  of  Toronto,  will  grow  in 
the  western  or  southwestern  counties,  although  in  the  latter  there  are  occasional 
situations  where  prudence  in  the  selection  of  trees  must  be  exercised.  We  shall 
now  speak  therefore  of  the  relative  hardiness  of  the  several  varieties,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  meet  in  the  western  half  of  the  Province  on  a  common  levels 
and  without  reference  to  their  adaptability  for  successful  cultivation  or  other 
wise  in  the  north  or  east. 

Smnmer  Varieties. 

«  ^^^  

Of  the  summer  varieties,  the  Bed  Astrachan,  the  Early  Harvest,  the  Tetof- 
sky,  and  the  Keswick  Codlin  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  White  Astrachan^ 
which  is  but  once  mentioned,  the  only  apples  the  hardiness  of  which  is  specially 
referred  to,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  colder  sections  of  the  Province  only. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show,  however,  that,  under  ordinary  circiunstances,  iha 
eight  or  nine  other  summer  sorts  would  not  be  equally  safe  frx)m  misadventure 
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Fall  Varietiea 

In  regard  to  the  fall  apples,  the  choice  is  a  little  more  marked.  From  Bruce 
the  report  is  most  favourable  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  Gravenstein,  Alex- 
ander, Maidens'  Blush  and  Colvert.  In  the  Niagara  district  Mr.  Beadle  can  "  make 
no  distinction  in  regard  to  hardiness." 

In  Elgin,  for  hardiness  and  productiveness  combined,  the  award  is  given  to 
the  Ohio  Nonpareil,  Gravenstein,  Bellflower,  and  Pippins.  In  Kent,  Mr.  West- 
land  classes  as  equally  hardy  the  Cayuga  Bedstreak,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Seek- 
no-Further,  and  the  Fall  Pippin.  In  the  same  coimty  Mr.  Cady  ''  does  not  think 
there  is  much  difference/'  but  gives  the  preference,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Rambo 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  first  named,  however,  being  classed  in  this  report  as  a 
winter  apple. 

In  the  report  from  Norfolk,  the  preference  for  hardiness  is  given  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Oldenburg,  the  Maiden's  Blush  and  Gravenstein.  It  is  probable  that  in 
western  Ontario  the  test  of  hardiness  is  hardly  severe  enough  to  affect  seriously 
the  credit  of  any  of  the  tell  varieties. 

Winter  Varieties. 

« 

In  winter  apples,  the  fruit-growers  appear  to  be  more  critical ;  and  the 
question  of  hardiness  comes  more  conspicuously  to  the  front.  Of  the  forty-four 
varieties  on  the  list,  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise,. 
the  Montreal  Pomme  Grise,  the  Fameuse,  Grimes'  Golden,  the  Wallbridge,  the 
Brockville  Beauty,  the  Peach  apple,  the  Ben  Davis,  the  Peewaukee,  and  the  Mann, 
in  terms  which  render  further  reference  to  their  hardiness  qmte  unnecessary. 
To  the  hardiness  of  the  Jonathan,  Bachelor,  American  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Bed  Detroit,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Newtown  Pippin,  Cranberry  Pippin,  Lady  Apple, 
and  the  five  or  six  new  apples,  no  direct  reference  is  made  in  the  evidence. 
To  the  hardiness  or  otherwise  of  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Baldwin,  the  Golden  Rus- 
set, the  Bhode  Island  Greening,  the  Roxbury  Russet,  the  Wagener,  the  Talman's 
Sweet,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Belmont,  King  of  Tomkins  Ck)unty,  Ribston  Pippin,. 
Red  Canada,  and  iE!sopus  Spitzenberg  aUusion  is  made  in  several  instances. 

In  Brant,  Mr.  Arnold  finds  the  Baldwin  and  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  not 
reliable.    He  says : — "  They  are  tender  unless  worked  on  other  trees." 

Mr.  Cady,  from  Kent,  gives  to  the  Wagener  a  special  certificate  for  hardiness. 
With  Mr.  Mackenzie  Ross,  near  Chatham,  in  Kent,  the  iEsopus  Spitzenberg  "  does, 
not  succeed  very  welL" 

Mr.  Hagaman,  at  Oakville,  reports, — 

"  The  Roxbury  Russet  is  not  very  tough  in  the  wood ;  the  Baldwin  not  sa 
healthy  in  the  wood  and  is  sometimes  killed  in  the  tops." 
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In  contradistinction  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arnold  s  experience  in  Brant, 
Mr.  Toll,  from  Kent,  says:  "the  Rhode  Island  Greening  never  winter-kills 
with  lis." 

Mr.  David  Caldwell,  from  Waterloo  County,  and  whose  orchard  is  in  a  high 
situation  says : — 

**  The  apple  that  succeeds  best  with  us  is  the  Northern  Spy.  .  .  .  The  next 
best  apple  is  the  Rhode  Island  Greening." 

While  referring  to  the  .£sopus  Spitzenberg  as  a  fine  apple,  Mr.'  Caldwell 
remarks  as  a  drawback  that  *'  the  tree  is  usually  delicate." 

In  regard  to  hardiness,  Mr.  Roy,  of  Owen  Sound,  says : 

"  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  standard  varieties  have  proved  too  tender  for 
our  district.  We  thought  at  one  time  the  Baldwin  was  tender,  but  now,  as  soon 
as  it  is  grown  up  and  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  find  it  to  be  very  hardy  and  to 
bear  very  good  fruit." 

In  Bruce,  all  the  standard  varieties  are  reported  as  succeeding  welL 

In  Lambton,  the  Baldwin  is  found  to  be  "  rather  tender  for  this  district." 

In  Perth,  while  the  Baldwin  is  mentione(l  as  a  very  valuable  and  highly- 
esteemed  variety,  we  read : 

"  The  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  have 
sometimes  shown  signs  of  tenderness  in  severe  winters." 

In  Elgin,  the  Baldwin  is  "  the  only  variety  that  appears  to  be  too  tender  for 
some  severe  winters."  * 

While  in  the  year  1875  a  very  severe  frost  destroyed  some  trees  of  the 
Baldwin,  Wagener,  and  Colvert  varieties,  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  the  case  was 
altogether  an  extraordinary  one,  and  in  no  other  year  has  a  similar  experience 
oecurred. 

Mr.  Leslie  speaks  of  the  Yellow  Bellflower  as  "  very  hardy,"  while  from 
Elgin  and  Norfolk  the  reports  allude  to  it,  respectively,  as  "  profitable,**  and 
among  the  sorts  that  "  succeed  best." 

From  Norfolk,  comes  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  Belmont  and  Dominie. 

Mr.  Leslie  gives  to  the  King  of  Tomkins  County  the  credit  of  being  hardy, 
but,  although  in  Norfolk  it  is  reported  as  one  of  the  most  successful,  in  Perth  it 
is  found  to  show  "  some  signs  of  tenderness  in  severe  winters." 

To  the  Swaar,  Mr.  Leslie  gives  the  designation  of  "  medium,"  although  the 
apple  does  well  in  the  more  southern  counties. 

The  Ribston  Pippin,  although  classed  by  Mr.  Leslie  as  "  medium,"  in  respect 
of  hardiness,  is  '*  grown  successfully  "  by  Mr.  Arnold,  at  Paris,  and  also  placed  in 
the  front  rank  in  other  western  counties. 

With  the  few  exceptions  above  given,  the  whole  of  the  leading  standard 
Tarieties  may  be  said  to  succeed  well  in  resisting  unfavourable  climatic  influences 
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in  western  Ontario.  The  Northern  Spy,  the  Golden  Russet,  the  Talman's  Sweety 
and  the  Red  Canada  appear  to  have  been  so  hardy  as  to  escape  even  exceptionally 
trying  seasons.  As  already  remarked,  those  varieties  that  hold  their  own  sue- 
cessfully  against  climate  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Province'  need  no  testimonial  to. 
their  hardiness  in  the  west 

Oomparative  Economical  Merits. 

Having  thus,  at  some  length,  con^dered  the  conditions  of  apple  culture,  and 
indicated  where  apples  may  be  grown,  and  what  varieties  may,  in  the  respective 
districts,  be  cultivated  with  safety  and  probability  of  success,  the  next  point  to 
be  discussed  will  be  the  merits,  in  an  economical  sense,  of  the  different  apples. 
In  the  first  plaoe,  we  may  inquire : — What  are  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
various  sorts,  other  than  the  one  of  hardiness,  which  has  been  already  disposed  of?' 

Merits  of  Summer  Apples. 

**  The  Red  Astrachan  and  Early  Harvest  are  the  most  profitable  of  early 

summer  apples,"  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Beadle.     They  both  carry  well,  and  the 

Red  Astrachan  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  an  early  bearer.     ''  The  Red 

Astrachan    .    .    and  the  Keswick  Codlin  will  bear  in  three  years."    "  The  Red 

Astrachan  and  the  Early  Harvest    .    .    both  carry  well."    Mr.  Beadle  further 

says: 

"  The  Keswick  Codlin  is  valuable  cjiiefly  as  a  cooking  apple.  The  Early 
Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  are  valuable  for  dessert,  but  are  good  for  cooking 
also.  The  Benoni  is  a  variety  which  is  much  esteemed  for  dessert,  but  is  not. 
worth  much  for  cookiug.  The  Sweet  Bough  is  the  best  of  tiie  sweet  apples,  and. 
it  is  good  for  dessert  to  those  who  like  a  sweet  apple." 

"  Of  summer  apples  for  profit  I  prefer  the  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan/"* 
is  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Mr.  Beall  speaks  of  the  demand  for  summer  apples,  in  his  district,  being  in. 
advance  of  the  supply,  particularly  for  the  Red  Astrachan,  which  brings  as  much 
as  from  S2  to  S2.50  a  barrel.  The  other  varieties  he  names  are  the  Summer  Rose 
and  the  Tetofsky.    Of  the  latter  he  says : 

*^  The  last  named  is  not  a  good  apple  for  market  use ;  as  soon  as  it  is  about, 
ripe  it  must  be  used  or  it  becomes  soit  and  mealy." 

Mr.  Arnold's  opinion  is  summed  up  as  follows : — 

''  For  an  early  dessert  apple,  I  would  take  the  Summer  Rose,  and  next  to  it 
the  Early  Strawberry.  The  JSenoni  would  come  third,  and  then  Pomme  Royal, 
which  is  a  very  fine  dessert  apple.  For  an  early  cooking  apple,  I  would  take  the 
Red  Aatrachan.  There  are  very  few  of  these  that  come  to  market  as  svch,  except 
the  Red  Astrachan.  I  have  frequently  sent  the  Early  Strawberry  and  Benoni  to 
Hamilton  at  S2.50,  and  have  ^ot  a  telegram  saying  'send  on  all  of  those  little  red 
apples  that  vou  have  got.'  l%e  Red  ^trachan  brings  sometimes  Si  a  bushel.  1 1. 
generally  seUa  from  tlmt  downwards." 
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In  ihe  Ottawa  valley  counties,  the  questioh  is  limited  pretty  mach  to  the 
enduring  capacity  of  the  fruit,  and  the  choice  is  consequently  limited.  In  the 
United  Counties,  the  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  are  mentioned  simply 
as  the  most  profitable.  Also  as  the  most  profitable,  Mr.  Leslie  recommends  oi 
summer  apples,  the  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan  and  Keswick  Codlin.. 

Mr.  Hinman  speaks  of  the  Early  Harvest,  the  Red  Astrachan,  the  Sweet 
Bough,  and  the  Qolden  Sweet  as  the  best  summer  varieties.  The  two  first  named 
in  the  group  are  the  favourites  of  Mr.  Chaplin. 

In  the  report  from  Bruce,  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Early  Harvest  and 
Red  Astrachan  is  extended  to  the  Summer  Fearmain. 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Qoderich,  says : — 

''  The  summer  apples  most  profitable  are :  Red  Aistiachan,  which  we  use  for 
both  oooking  and  market ;  Keswick  Codlin  for  cooking ;  the  Early  Joe  and  the 
Indian  Rare  Ripe  for  dessert.  The  Tetofsky  is  being  cultivated  and  is  much 
thought  of  by  some  grcTwers.    Upon  some  soils  it  is  about  as  early  as  the  Astrachan." 

In  some  dozen  other  reports,  the  Red  Astrachan  is  alluded  to  favourably  in 
all  cases ;  the  Early  HArveet  in  nine,  the  Tetofsky  in  three,  the  Keswick  Codlin 
in  two,  and  the  Sweet  Bough  in  one.  Reviewing  the  several  statements,  the  first 
place  must  be  given  to  the  Red  Astrachan,  with  the  Early  Harvest  in  close  at- 
tendance, if  not  quite  on  an  equality.  The  Keswick  Codlin  has  many  friends, 
but  the  Tetofiky,  described  by  Mr.  Beadle  as,  '*  a  tart  apple  a  long  way  behind 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,"  while  freely  cultivated  has,  in  some  quarters  but  a 
third-class  reputatioiL  The  other  summer  varieties  are,  as  will  be  observed,  the 
subjects  of  only  occasional  notice,  and  probably  of  individual  and  local  preference, 
rather  than  of  general  popularity. 

In  dealing  with  the  summer  apple,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  its  claims  to 
favour  are,  by  force  of  circumstances,  fewer,  and  its  critics  are  far  less  exacting,  than 
•are  those  of  the  winter,  or  even  fall  varieties.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
pear,  and  the  plum,  and  other  fruits,  renders  the  sunmier  apple,  relatively,  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  later  sorts.  In  those  which  may  be  termed  the  chief 
apple  growing  districts,  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  demand.  Thus  we  read  in 
many  of  the  statements,  that  the  crop  is  frequently  left  to  rot  on  the  ground 
•or  fed  to  pigs.  Cider  making  is  followed  to  a  limited  extent  only,  in  Canada,  and 
the  stimmer  fruit  season  is  one  of  so  much  activity  in  all  other  respects  to  the 
farmer,  that  he  pays  little  attention  to  fruit  until  the  comparative  leisure  of  the 
fall  months.  The  market  for  summer  apples  is,  consequently,  a  purely  local  one, 
or,  at  all  events,  limited  to  the  Dominion.  The  sale  within  the  latter, 
may  be  enlarged,  when  increased  railway  facilities  admit  of  speedy  and 
direct  shipment  to  Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  or  the  new  drying  process,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  later  on,  has  been  fully  tested  and  proved  to  be  successful.  So 
far  as  the  profitable  cultivation  of  summer  apples  at  present  goes,  it  is  probable 
that  much  extension  in  the  western  counties  is  not  desirable.     To  the  eastward 
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and  northward,  as  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Beall  and  others  show,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  the  enlargement  of  this  branch  of  apple  culture. 

Melits  of  Fall  Apples. 

Of  fall  apples  the  varieties  most  prominently  mentioned  are  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Pippin,  Colvert,  Cayuga  Red  Streak  (or 
Twenty-Ounce),  Alexander,  Seek-no-Further,  Maiden  s  Blush,  and  Holland  Pippin. 
Before  remarking  on  these  in  detail,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  other  fall  apples 
in  our  list : — 

TheHawley  is  the  subject  of  conflicting  opinion.  Mr.  Beadle  speaks  of  it  as 
^'not  profitable;  a  large  showy  apple,  but  the  flesh  is  soft  and  it  perishes  soon." 

Mr.  Arnold,  on  the  other  hand,  says : — "  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  without  the 
Hawley,  because  it  is  a  splendid  apple  for  cooking  and  dessert." 

As  no  otiier  witness  refers  to  the  Hawley,  the  Commissioners  will  not  pre- 
sume to  decide  between  these  high  authorities.  The  Black  Detroit,  the  Taylor 
Fish,  the  Porter,  the  Maitland,  the  Kentish  Fillbasket,  the  Blenheim  Grange,  the 
Fall  Jenneting,  Sops  of  Wine,  Sherwood's  Favourite,  the  Ghio  Nonpareil,  and  the 
Fall  Orange,  are  each  mentioned  once,  but  once  only. 

Mr.  Cady  only  refers  to  the  Black  Detroit  to  say  it  is  deemed  "  unworthy  of 
tniltiTation.''  The  Maitland,  Taylor  Fish,  and  Kentish  Fillbasket  are  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

''  The  Maitland  is  a  very  fine  apple,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  King  of 
Tomkins  County,  and  is  a  prolific  and  regular  bearer.  The  flavour  is  good,  cnsp, 
vinous  and  pleasing.  An  English  apple  named  Uie  Taylor  Fish  is  very  highfy 
esteemed ;  indeed  I  consider  it  the  best  fall  cooking  apple  we  have,  and  when  per- 
fectly ripe  it  is  quite  pleasant  to  eat.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower,  bears  early  and 
regularly  heavy  crops.  The  apple  is  much  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  Kentish 
Fillbaflket." 

The  commendation  of  the  Maitland  and  Taylor  Fish  is  strong ;  the  reference 
to  the  Kentish  Fillbasket  is  only  incideiitaL  The  Porter  also  owes  the  notice  of 
its  value  to  Mr.  Allan,  who  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  fall  apples, 
as  well  as  hardy. 

The  Blenheim  Orange  is  one  of  the  fall  varieties  recommended  by  Mr.  Beadle. 
The  Fall  Jenneting  is  spoken  of  favourably  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Newcastle. 

The  Sops  of  Wine  was  one  of  the  varieties  ruled  out  by  Mr.  Usbome  at  Am- 
prior,  as  subject  to  being  winter-killed,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  its  value  in  any 
respect. 

Sherwood's  Favourite  is  described  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill,  as  "  one  of  the 
fall  apples  most  profitable  to  the  grower.*' 

The  Ohio  Nonpareil  and  the  Fall  Orange  are  found  to  be  profitable  fall  ap- 
ples in  tlie..county  of  Elgin.    In  addition  to  the  apples  above  referred  to,  and  the 
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leading  varieties  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  Autumn  Strawberry  is  commended 
by  Mr.  Allan  as  a  profitable  fruit,  and  his  opinion  is  endorsed  by  others. 

Cox  8  Orange  Pippin  is  one  of  the  fall  apples  "  most  esteemed  "  by  so  good  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  who,  referring  to  ii  a'  second  time,  says : — 

"  Cox  8  Orange  Pippin  is  a  very  fine  apple,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  though  it 
is  not  quite  bright  enough,  is  suitable  for  the  English  market." 

"  The  Hawthomden,"  vsays  the  report  from  Lambton,  "bears  about  three  or  four 
years  after  grafting ;"  a  very  strong  recommendation  to  new  beginners  in  apple 
culture.  In  a  further  reference  to  the  Hawthomden  from  the  same  source  it  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  two  apples  mentioned  "  most  profitable  to  the  grower." 

Principal  Fall  Varieties. 

The  following  standard  varieties  of  fall  apples  will  now  be  noticed  in  order  • — 
The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Pippin,  Colvert, 
Cayuga  Red  Streak  (or  Twenty-Oimce),  Alexander,  Seek-no- Further,  Maiden's 
Blush  and  Holland  Pippin« 

Taking  into  account  its  combined  qualities,  of  hardiness  (already  referred  to), 
of  the  early  maturity  of  the  tree,  and  its  productiveness  as  a  fruit  bearer,  the  first 
place  in  this  list  must  unhesitatingly  be  conceded  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
In  one  instance  only  is  it  relegated  to  an  inferior  position  when  Mr.  Arnold  says : — 

"  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  not  in  fSsLvour  with  us  because  there  ar»  so 
many  better." 

The  Gravenstein  is  classed  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  ''head  and  shoulders  above  all 
other  apples  for  dessert;"  but  he  ranks  it  second  to  the  Duchess  on  general  grounds. 

Mr.  Arnold  places  it  first  on  the  list  of  his  most  esteemed  vaiieties  of  fall  apples. 

Mr.  Leslie  places  it  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  "  most  profitable,'  but  notices  it 
as  being  next  to  the  Duchess  in  early  ripening. 


Mr.  Beadle  declares  the  St.  Lawrence  to  be  an  apple  which  "  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  grow  in  our  (Niagara)  section  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Dempsey  does  hot  concur  with  Mr.  Beadle  in  his  estimate  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Possibly  a  difference  of  situation  may  have  an  influence  on  the  fruit  and 
on  the  divergent  judgments  of  these  experts.  After  remai*king  that  **  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  also  profitable  with  us,  though  it  occasionally  spots  a  little,"  Mr. 
Dempsey  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beadle  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
but  I  cannot  tell  why  I  do  not  concur  with  him  as  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  have 
only  one  tree  of  that  variety  in  my  garden,  it  has  been  planted  fifteen  years,  and 
though  it  only  bears  alternate  years,  when  it  does  fruit  it  produces  about  six  barrels 
of  the  best  quality  of  apples,  which  would  be  ati  avcraj^e  of  about  three  barrels 
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per  annum.  If  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  not  allowed  to  overbear,  it  wiU  bear 
annually,  but  if  it  does  overbear  the  fruit  is  liable  to  split.  If  a  portion  of  the 
crop  is  shaken  off  the  tree  when  it  is  too  heavy  it  will  bear  annually." 

Mr.  Beall,  in  a  district  where  some  more  tender  varieties  would  be  altogether 

unsuccessful,  says  of  the  St.  Lawrence  : — 

"  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  only  variety  that  I  am  aware  of  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  profitable  fall  apple  with  us.  The  fall  apples  grown  in  our  neighbour- 
hood nearly  erupply  the  demand,  and  so  cheaply  that  outeiders  cannot  compete. 
Large  quantities  of  them  are  sold  at  seventy-nve  cents  to  a  dollar  per  barreL  I 
use  the  tern  barrel  because  it  has  been  employed  here,  but  with  us  no  person  bar- 
rels his  apples." 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  also  mentioned  in  favourable  terms,  and  without  an^ 
disparaging  comments  by  nearly  all  the  other  orchardists  examined. 


Of  the  Fall  Pippin,  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  Some  years  ago  the  Fall  Pippin  was  very  popular  as  a  cooking  apple,  but  ita 
popularity  has  fallen  away  of  late  years,  as  it  is  subject  to  the  spotting  of  which  I 
spoke  with  regard  to  the  Snow  apples.  ...  Of  the  varieties  cultivated 
in  our  district  which  I  would  not  recommend,  there  is,  first,  the  Fall  Pippin.  It 
is  a  poor  bearer,  and  shows  bruises  badly  by  discolouration." 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Beall  tells  us : — 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterboro'  the  Fall  Pippin  is  largely  grown,  and  is 
a  very  profitable  apple." 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  apple  culture  is  carried  on  under  very 
different  conditions  in  the  two  districts,  and  that  the  standard  of  criticism  in  fruit- 
abounding  Niagara  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  likely  to  prevail  in  Peter- 
borough. Of  the  Fall  Pippin,  Messrs.  Allan,  Cady,  Westland,  and  others,  speak 
favourably. 

The  Colvert  is  alluded  to  in  very  favourable  terms  by  Mr.  Dempsey.     He 

says : — 

•*  There  is  a  gentleman  near  me  who  has  an  orchard  of  100  Colverts,  with 
which  I  am  just  as  familiar  as  my  own.  The  trees  have  been  planted  about 
fourteen  years,  and  have  attained  a  size  of  about  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Last 
year  they  took  about  175  barrels  from  it,  but  that  was  not  an  average  crop. 
Taking  one  year  with  another,  we  could  safely  calculate  upon  an  average  crop  of 

200  barrels The  Colvert,  if  properly  handled,  is  a  profitable  apple, 

though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  winter  varieties.  It  should  be  picked  early  in 
the  season,  even  when  it  is  quite  green ;  if  so  picked  it  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able apples  for  shipment  to  Europe,  as  it  commands  fancy  prices." 

Mr.  Leslie  also  reports  that  the  Colvert  has  been  exported  profitably.    He 

says : — 

"  The  Colvert  has  been  shipped  to  the  old  country,  picked  a  little  on  the 
green  side  and  immediately  sent  on.  It  has  arrived  on  the  other  side  in  splendid 
condition.  The  Fall  Pippin,  Cayuga  Red  Streak,  Alexander,  and  Fameuse,  treated 
in  the  same  way,  have  also  been  successfully  shipped." 
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The  Cayuga  Red  Streak  (or  Twenty-Ounce)  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leslie  in  con- 
junction with  the  Colvert  as  a  shipping  apple.  It  is  classed  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  one 
of  the  four  highest  priced  fall  varieties,  its  merits  as  a  cooking  apple  being  also 
noticed  by  the  same  witnesa  Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  speaks  of  it  favourably, 
and  Mr.  Pettit,  of  Grimsby,  is  also  shipping  it  to  Europe. 


The  Alexander  is  mentioned  in  the  character  of  a  profitable  fall  variety  by 
Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Le^e,  and  as  doing  well  in  his  district,  by  Mr.  BealL 


Of  the  Seek-no-Further  Mr.  D.  Caldwell,  of  Waterloo,  says : — 

*'  The  Seek-no-Further  apple,  which  belongs  to  the  familv  of  the  Spitzen- 
berg,  is  also  a  fine  apple.  So  is  the  .^opus  Spi^enberg ;  but  the  tree  is  usually 
delicate,  and  the  fruit  seems  to  be  so  subject  to  worms  and  insects  that  we  find  it 
unprofitable.  It,  however,  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  British  or  any 
other  market.  I  seethe  Seek-no-Further  apple  labelled  "Spitzenbei^;''  and 
they  come  so  near  the  real  ^opus  that,  when  they  go  into  the  British  market, 
they  are  not  questioned,  but  command  a  good  price." 

Mr.  McKenzie  Ross  speaks  of  the  Seek-no-Further  as  ^  a  very  delicious 
apple,"  and  others  also  testify  in  its  favour. 


The  Maiden's  Blush  is  classed  by  Mr.  Dougall  among  the  varieties  of  fall 
apples  most  preferred  by  him,  and  in  Bruce  and  Norfolk  it  is  also  apparently  a 
favourite. 


Mr.  Beadle  says  of  the  Holland  Pippin : — 

''  It  is  a  cousin  of  the  Fall  Pippin,  and  used  to  be  very  popular,  bat  it  is 
found  that  it  is  not  valuable  for  shipping  or  market,  compared  with  iJie  others  I 
have  named.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  as  a  good  fall  apple  by  some  other 
witnesses."  ^^       ' 

In  dealing  with  the  fall  varieties  of  apples,  we  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
market  and  demand  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Dominion.  With  the  possibility  oi 
extending  the  trade  in  certain  fiJl  varieties  abroad,  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
apple  as  a  fruit  for  domestic  use  after  the  supply  of  summer  fruits  incapable  of 
preservation  in  a  green  state  has  ceased,  the  cultivation  of  fall  varieties  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  be  overdone,  or  even  to  have  attained  to  its  natural  limita 

Merits  of  Winter  Apples. 

An  inquiry  into  the  economical  merits  of  the  winter  apple  oovers  a  wider 
field  than  does  that  which  has  preceded  it.  We  have  already  discussed  very  fully 
the  question  of  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  climate  of  the  respective  members 
of  each  of  the  several  varieties.  The  present  examination  includes  such  subjects 
as  age  of  maturing  productiveness,  shipping  qualities,  home  and  foreign  demand, 
*nd  wintering  qiudities. 
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Out  of  the  forty-three  varieties  several  are  new,  and,  although  none  the  less 

valuaUe  or  interesting  on  that  account,  have  hardly  yet  established  a  reputation 

or  become  generally  known.     But  they  deserve  very  prominent  notice  neverthe- 

lesa    To  the  production  of  some   of  these,  the  coxmtry  is'  indebted  to   the 

ability  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  who  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of 

successful  hybridists.    His  new  varieties  are  five  in  number ;  the  Ontario,  Arnold's 

Beauty,  the  Ella,  the  Dora,  and  one  not  yet  named.     The  last  consequently  is  not 

mentioned  in  our  list.     Mr.  Arnold  thus  alludes  to  them : — 

^  I  have  experimented  for  a  number  of  years  in  hybridizing  apples,  and  of 
those  I  have  raised  I  have  five  very  promising  seedlings.  I  think  the  Ontario, 
which  was  sent  out  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  two  years  ago,  has  no 
superior  as  a  cooking  or  shipping  apple.  I  have  kept  it  as  late  as  the  fijrst  of 
July.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  Northern  Spy  crossed  with  the  Wagener.  Of  the 
other  four,  the  one  I  have  called  the  Dora  is  a  very  good  dessert  apple,  beautifullj^ 
marked.  Another  one,  which,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Downing,  of  Newbury,  1 
called  Arnold's  Beauty,  is  a  yellow  apple  with  red  cheeks,  and  is  a  first-class 
keeping  apple.  There  is  another,  called  the  Ella,  which  in  appearance  is  very 
much  uke  the  Black  Gilliflower.  It  is  not  pretty,  is  a  poor  grower,  but  it  is  a 
delicious  apple.  The  fourth  of  my  seedlings  has  never  been  named  or  sent  out, 
though  Mr.  Downing  has  urged  me  to  send  it  out,  as  it  is  an  excellent  dessert 
apple.  By  Mr.  Downing  I  mean  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburg,  N.T.,  who  is 
considered  the  best  authority  on  apples  and  fruits  generally  in  America.  I  sub- 
mitted them  to  him,  and  he  wished  me  to  send  him  scions.  I  also  sent  them  to 
the  Royal  Hoi:ticultural  Society  of  England.  The  one  which  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  here  pronounced  the  best,  uie  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  would  not 
look  at,  but  they  sent  me  a  kind  of  diploma,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  other 
three,  that  is,  the  Ella,  the  Dora,  and  Arnold's  Beauty.  They  were  among  the 
fruits  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  where  I  received  a  medal  for  the  best 
series  of  hybrids." 

Questioned  further,  Mr.  Arnold  went  on  to  say : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  Ontario  apple,  the  characteristics  of  the  fruit  strongly 
resemble  those  of  the  Northern  Spy.  On  the  blossom  end  it  is  very  like  the 
Northern  Spy,  and  on  the  other  it  has  &  strong  res^oablance  to  the  Wagener.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Spy,  but  flatter  and  slightly  more  add.  It  is  a  beautiful 
red  apple,  but  too  tart  to  suit  me.  It  would  not^be  used  in  England  for  a  dessert 
apple  as  it  is  too  large.  It  is  a  good  cooking  apple.  I  have  never  shipped  apples 
to  England,  except  such  as  I  have  sent  to  ascertain  the  taste  of  the  people.  I 
have  not  tested  the  Ontario  in  the  English  market  because  there  is  only  one  bear- 
\ns  tree  in  existence.  Assuming  that  it  can  be  sent  in  sufBcient  quantity,  I  should 
thmk  it  would  be  a  profitable  apple,  because  it  is  superior  to  the  Baldwin,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  all  apples  to  ship.  I  think  it  is  a  good  apple,  and 
will  compare  fisivourably  with  the  very  best,  but  I  expect  to  get  better  apples  than 
it  is.     I  am  satisfied  as  to  its  bearing  qualities,  as  it  bias  borne  well  every  year." 

Thus  in  the  Ontario  we  have  a  fine  cooking  apple,  an  excellent  shipper,  and 
one  that  will  keep  to  the  end  of  the  July  following  its  growth.  In  the  latter 
respect  it  has  a  rival  in  Arnold's  Beauty.  The  Ella  hardly  challenges  competi- 
tion on  economical  grounds,  but  is  ''  delicious."  The  nameless  seedling,  too,  is  an 
exeellent  dessert  apple.  The  Dora  is  not  particularly  described,  but  appears  to 
have  sufEiciently  high  merits  to  be  classed  with  the  others  in  a  group  of  hybrids 
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that  secured  to  their  originator  the  first  place  among  hybridists  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition. 

Mr.  Dempsey  calls  attention  in  his  evidence  to  an  apple  which  would  appear 

to  well  deserve  the  notice  of  fruit  growers.    He  says : — 

^  We  have  an  apple  in  our  locality  to  which  I  think  some  attention  should 
be  called.  I  noticed  that  in  quotations  from  England  there  is  a  variety  called  the 
Rock  Apple,  which  has  commanded  a  very  high  place  there.  It  is  described  as  a 
Hat  red  apple,  with  specks,  and  having  a  large  open  calyx.  We  grow  an  apple 
exactly  oi  that  description.  I  had  some  which  were  rolled  out  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  I  found  it  waa  not  necessary  to  re«pack  them,  and  sent  them  to  the 
market.  They  brought  a  very  good  price.  We  call  them  the  Freckled  Mollie, 
though  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  uie  same  variety  which  commanda  so  high  a  price 
in  England  The  apple  is  liable  to  get  a  little  one-sided ;  it  is  a  very  diark  red  in 
colour.  It  cannot  be  cooked  soft  The  rea.son  it  brings  sucli  a  price  is  because  of 
its  long  keeping.  I  think  that  quite  recently  it  commanded  forty-eight  shillings 
a  barrel  in  England.  It  does  not  grow  in  sufficient  quantities  in  our  section  to  be 
Bhipped  from  there,  and  I  think  the  supplies  must  have  come  from  farther  east" 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  this  fruit,  and  whether  it  is  the  sole 
representative  of  its  family  in  the  Province.  Possessing  qualities  that  enable  it 
to  be  kept  xmtil  late  in  the  summer,  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  from  which  it  ia 
lupplied  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage 

The  merits  of  the  Wealthy  apple  have  been  already  xioficed.     Its  hardiness 

appears  to  be  its  great  recommendation.     But  it  is  also  ar  early  bearer  and  a 

free-grower.     It  originated  in  Minnesota  sixteen  years  ago.     The  tree  fruited 

when  only  five  years  from  the  seed  and  has  borne  a  heavy  crop  ever  since.     So 

strongly  has  it  commended  itself  to  the  people  of  Minnesota  that  we  are  told  by 

Mr.  Morris  :— 

"  It  is  being  planted  very  extensively  in  Minnesota,  in  fact,  the  people  have 
gone  almost  wild  over  it" 

The  Peewaukee,  the  ojffspring  of  some  chance  cross  upon  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  has  developed  into  a  winter  apple,  and  a  good  keeper,  while  it  pre- 
serves the  hardy  characteristics  of  the  Duchess. 

Some  eighteen  or  nineteen  varlc-iiert,  mentioned  once  or  twice  only  in  the  evi- 
dence, may  next  be  briefly  referred  to. 

The  Brockville  Beauty  has  an  eastern  reputation,  and  is  spoken  off  %a  one  oi 
the  varieties  "  most  profitable  for  the  home  market.* 


it 


The  Dominie  is  commended  from  Norfolk  for  its  keeping  qualities. 


Mr.  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  says  of  the  Jonathan : — 

"  The  favourites  are  .  .  and  the  Jonathan,  which  is  allied  to  the  Spitzen- 
berg,  and  is  a  great  bearer.  .  .  I  think,  perhaps,  that  the  Jonathan  would  be  tht 
best  winter  apple  for  a  person  to  plant  for  marketable  fruit" 
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Mr.McKenzie  Boss,  from  Chatham,  commends  the  Bachelor  (or  King  of  Apples) 
:a8  "  a  small  apple  but  very  delicious  ; "  and  the  Lady  Apple  (or  Pomme  D'Api), 
.as  "  a  pictur©»of  beauty."  The  latter  is  a  small  but  inviting  dessert  fruit,  and 
bears  profusely. 

Mr.  Dempsey  calls  attention  to  the  Prenyea,  an  apple  grown  only  in  his 
Tieighborhood,  and  described  by  him  as  being  esteemed  very  highly  as  a  dessert 
«,nd  cooking  apple. 

Of  the  Rambo,  Mr.  Cady,  from  Kent,  who  classes  the  Rambo  among  fall  varie- 
ties, after  speaking  of  it  as  productive,  says : — 

"  If  the  Rambo  is  neglected  it  is  apt  to  grow  irregularly  as  to  size,  but  we  find 
that  if  they  are  properly  cultivated  and  pruned,  they  grow  to  an  even  size,  and 
^ar«  a  very  fair  class  of  apples." 

Mr.  Leslie,  who  places  the  Rambo  among  winter  apples,  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 

She  best,  but  ddds  that  it  is  one  of  the  sorts  which  cannot  be  cultivated  profitably 

^ttuch  further  north  than  Toronto. 


Mr.  Morris  is  the  only  witness  who  alludes  to  the  American  Pippin,  but  what 

he  says  is  important.      He  says,  alluding  to  winter  apples : — 

'*  In  our  section  the  American  Pippin  has  been  the  most  profitable.  It  is  an 
apple  that  is  not  very  well  known.  It  is  of  medium  size,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  Baldwin,  but  green,  striped  with  dull  red.  It  will  keep  till  June.  Its  ship- 
ping qualities  make  it  very  valuable,  it  being  considered  the  best  to  ship.  Tms 
apple  will  generally  bring  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  more  than  other  varie- 
ties. The  apples  are  generally  shipped  to  Montreal  from  our  place.  The  buyers 
there  ship  them  to  hot  countries.   It  has  an  enormous  crop,  and  bears  every  year." 

Downing,  the  great  American  pomologist,  says  of  the  American  Pippin:- 
''  It  is  valuable  only  for  its  late  keeping  and  for  cider  "  He  describes  the  flesh 
as  white,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a  brisk  acid  flavour. 

Of  medium  size,  with  some  colour,  shipping  and  keeping  qualities  of  so  high 
an  order  that  it  is  sought  for  in  countries  where  the  preservation  of  green  fruit  is 
most  dif&cult,  and  the  bearer  of  an  *'  enormous  crop  "  annually,  the  American  Pip- 
pin cannot  fail  to  deserve  the  attention  of  orchardists.  Although  Mr.  Downing's 
description  of  the  American  Pippin  is  not  tempting  to  the  Canadian  connois- 
seur in  apples,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  hot  countries  the  slight  acidity 
enhances  its  value,  while,  at  the  same  time»  tending  to  promote  the  keeping 
qualities  referred  to  in  both  the  above  quotations. 

The  Pomme  Grise,  or  Montreal  Pomme  Grise,  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beadle  as 
one  of  the  esteemed  varieties.     Its  hardiness  has  already  been  spoken  of. 


The  Belmont  is  classed  among  the  most  successful  winter  sorts  in  the  report 
from  I^orfolk. 
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Mr.  Dcugall  ret^mmends  the  Blenheim  Orange  as  a  favourite  for  cooking  pu^ 
poses,  and  also  advises  iXA  cultivation  am  a  dessert  apple. 

The  Bed  Delaroit,  says  Mr.  Cady : — 

*"  Is  a  new  apple,  and  has  not  been  tested  in  our  neighbourhood.  .  .  The 
Red  Detroit  is  a  large,  fine-loooking  apple,  conical  in  shape,  with  a  fine  glossy 
skin,  and  would  measure  as  much  as  ten  inches  in  circumference." 


As  a  dessert  apple  Mr.  Cady  classes  Peck's  Pleasant  before  the  Northern  Spy 
and  other  leading  varieties,  and  also  speaks  higlily^of  its  commercial  value  for  ex- 
port.   The  same  apple  is  noticed  favourably  in  the  report  from  Bruce. 


Of  the  economical  merits  of  the  Wallbridge,  the  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sion says  nothing. 

The  Bourassa  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cady  as  being,  in  his  experience,  "  the  best 
keeping  apple.'' 

The  Swaar  is  noticed  favourably  in  one  or  two  instances  in  general  terma 


Of  the  Cranberry  Pippin,  Mr.  Pettit  of  Grimsby,  says : — *'  It  is  a  good  cook- 
ing apple,  and  crops  very  well.''  It  is  also,  he  mentions,  one  of  the  varieties  he  is 
selecting  for  export  to  Europe. 

The  Peach  apple  in  the  evidence  receives  an  incidental  notice  for  hardiness 
only.  But,  from  the  fact  that  its  hardiness  had  been  tested  under  severe  condi- 
tions, and  been,  so  far,  well  sustained,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  a  little 
further  inquiry  respecting  the  Peach  apple.  It  is  an  old  variety,  although  For 
some  veaaoa  it  has  never  been  popular  here.  An  eminent  Canadian  pomologist, 
however,  to  whom  a  specimen,  taken  from  a  tree  growing  at  Toronto,  was  sub- 
mitted, says : —  i 

"  The  specimen  you  send  corresponds  with  Downing's  description  of  the 
fruit,  excepting  in  the  colour  of  the  flesh,  which  he  describes  as  white,  but  which 
in  your  specimen  is  yellowish.  This,  however,  might  have  become  changed 
somewhat  by  keeping.  Downing  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  keeper,  and  gives  its 
season  as  from  December  to  April,  thus  placing  it  among  winter  fruits.  From 
the  specimen  you  send  I  am  favorably  impressed  with  this  apple,  and  think  it 
would  sell  well  as  a  dessert  fruit,  its  high  flavour  and  crisp,  juicy  flesh  being  strocig 
points  in  its  favour." 


Since  the  evidence  now  under  review  was  in  type,  a  communication  has  been 
reoeived  from  Mr.  R.  N.  Ball,  of  Holmhurst,  Niagara,  ccHitaining  a  great  deal  of 
extremely  useful  information,  both  as  to  the  foreign  market  for  apples  and  the  mode 
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of  Bhipment,  subjects  on  which,  as  a  very  large  exporter,  Mr.  Ball  is  able  to  speak 
with  great  authority.    Beferrlng  to  the  Mann  appie,  Mr.  Ball  says: — 

"  There  is  a  comparatively  new  apple — the  Mann — which  promises  to  establish 
a  high  reputation  in  the  English  market,  especially  if  shippea  in  the  spring." 

The  Mann  apple,  suggested  as  a  hardy  apple  by  Mr.  Beadle,  is  also  classed 
among  "  the  most  esteemed  varieties,"  by  Mr.  Morris. 


Of  Norton's  Melon  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  For  early  winter  Norton's  Melon. is  a  good  dessert  apple,  but  it  is  not  veiy 
abundant." 

Standard  Winter  Varieties. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discovered  in  the  list  thus  rapidly  glanced  over, 
abundant  materials  for  apple  growing  on  a  large  and  profitable  scale,  but  we  have 
not  yet  touched  the  heart  and  foundation  of  this  branch  of  industry,  so  far  as 
winter  apples  are  concerned.  Under  the  head  of  established  standard  varieties 
of  winter  apnles  we  class  the  f  ollowihg : — 

Northern  Spy  Swayzie  Pommel  Qrise, 

Baldwin,  Fameuse, 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  Yellow  Bellflower, 

iSsopus  Spitzenberg,  King  of  Tomkins  County, 

Qolden  Busset,  Wagener, 

Roxbury  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin, 

Ribston  Pippin,  Talman's  Sweet, 

Red  Canada,  Grimes'  Golden. 

Ben  Davis, 

We  shall  examine  the  claims  to  merit  on  economical  grounds  of  these  apples  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  above  mentioned. 


Mr.  Beadle  says  of  the  Northern  Spy  :— 

*  The  Northern  Spy  is  quite  late  (as  a  bearer)  and  attains  considerable  size 
.before  it  bears — ^about  ten  years  I  should  say." 

Conceding  its  good  keepinfi^  qualities,  Mr.  Beadle  says  further : — 

"  The  Northern  Spy  is  a  very  fruitful  tree,  when  it  begins  to  bear,  but  I  don't 
know  that  it  compensates  by  its  fruitfulness  for  the  time  required  to  bring  it  to 
nxaturity,  and  the  great  care  required  in  order  that  it  may  produce  perfect  fruit. 
It  is  a  very  loiig-liv^d  tree,  not'vithstanding  that  it  is  so  prolific  .... 
The  Northern  Spy,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  late  in  coming  to  bear,  and  also  that 
it  requires  so  much  care  after  it  does  bear,  has  not  attained  a  very  high  position 
among  our  orchardists.  I  only  know  of  one  orchard  devoted  to  the  Northern  Spy. 
and  that  is  in  the  County  of  Halton.     In  it  there  are  several  hundred  trees  of  that 
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variety.  When  it  first  came  into  bearing  I  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  it.  Mr. 
Springer  owned  it  then,  and  used  to  bring  samples  to  our  meetings,  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  his  success  for  the  last  few  years.  Speaking  from  recollection 
of  my  last  conversation  with  him,  he  was  meeting  with  the  difficulty  I  have  spoken 
of — ^that  there  was  such  a  tendency  towards  bearing  large  crops,  the  labour  of 
thinning  out  was  very  large ;  and  unless  you  can  get  weU  developed  specimens 
they  are  useless." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says  of  an  orchard  in  his  neighbourhood  where  the  trees  are  of 
this  variety:^ — 

"  I  don't  know  the  age  of  the  trees,  but  they  have  been  neglected.  The 
f>rchard  produces  from  three  to  six  barrels  per  Anmim  per  tree." 

Mr.  Dempsey  also  speaks  highly  of  the  Spy  both  as  a  shipper  and  keeper. 

Mr.  Arnold  pays  a  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  the  Spy  as  an  apple  in  demand 
for  both  home  and  fore'lgn  markets,  but  places  it  lower  than  some  others  in  com- 
mercial value  for  shipping.  He  also  testifies  to  its  good  keeping  qualities.  ''  If 
the  skin  is  not  bruised,"  he  says,  "  it  will  keep  till  May." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  says : — 

"The  Norfliem  Spy  is  rated  No.  1  with  us.  .  ,  Choice  Northern 
Spy  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  always  command  the  highest  price. 
For  the  home  market  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and  the  Bald* 
win,  are  the  most  asked  for.  None  of  our  storekeepers  think  of  keeping  any 
others  than  these  and  the  Fameuse.  For  shipping,  the  Northern  Spy  comes  first 
again.  They  are  a  little  tender-skinned,  but  when  properly  packed  they  carry 
welL" 

Mr.  Allan  further  states  tliat  a  quantity  of  Northern  Spy  apples  formed  part 
of  a  shipment  to  England  in  1879,  and  the  purchaser  asks  for  a  larger  shipment 
at  advanced  figures  tins  year. 

Mr.  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern  Spy  as  a  good  dessert 
apple,  says : — 

"  The  Northern  Spy  is  very  long  in  coming  into  bearing  except  in  a  warm, 
nravelly  soil.  When  it  does  come  in  it  is  a  very  good  bearing  apple,  although  it 
IS  apt  to  have  a  great  many  small,  worthless  apples  on  the  tree." 

Its  tardiness  in  maturing  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Toll,  from  Kent,  who  says: 

"  We  cultivate  the  Northern  Spy,  and  we  find  it  to  be  a  very  good  apple, 
but  it  is  a  long  time  coming  into  bearing ;  the  trees  do  not  begin  to  becur  paying 
crops  until  they  are  about  fifteen  years  old." 

Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Waterloo,  also  refers  to  this  unfavourable  characteristic,  but 
says: 

"  The  apple  that  succeeds  best  with  us  is,  I  think,  the  Northern  Spy,  for  a 
winter  apple.  Those  persons  who  go  into  fruit  growing  for  shipment  consider  it 
the  leading  apple  for  their  purpose.  The  only  objection  to  it,  is  that  it  is  long  in 
bearing ;  but  it  is  such  a  valuable  tree  and  such  a  long  and  steady  bearer,  that  it 
is  preferred,  and  there  is  money  in  it." 

To  its  value  for  shipping,  Messrs.  Leslie,  Roy,  EUnman  and  Chaplin  also 
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testify,  as  well  as  others.     Summing  up  its  merits,  and  demerits  or  drawbacks, 
they  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

The  Spy  is  an  excellent  fruit,  keeping  well,  always  in  good  demand  at  home, 
and  bringing  generally,  if  not  invariably,  the  highest  price  of  any  apple,  but  a  few 
exceptional  varieties,  in  the  foreign  market.  The  tree  is  a  most  prolific,  regular, 
and  enduring  bearer.  But  it  does  not  bear,  as  a  rule,  until  ten  years  of  age,  and 
does  not  come,  until  some  four  or  five  years  subsequently,  into  full  bearing.  Its 
very  productiveness  is  a  source  of  trouble,  for,  unless  well  thinned  out,  many  of  the 
appl  es  are  small  and  worthless,  and,  for  packing,  the  skin  is  tender,  demanding 
careful  handling. 

Of  the  Baldwin,  Mr.  Beadle  says : 

^Taking  all  fruits  into  consideration,  the  varieties  of  winter  apples  most 
esteemed  in  our  district  are,  first  the  Baldwin,  which  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  the  rest,  and  is  more  planted  than  any  other  variety." 

He  puts  the  Baldwin  first  for  export,  and,  further  on,  he  says :  "  The  Baldwin 
ds  used  both  for  cooking  and  dessert." 

Mr.  Dempsey  bears  a  high  testimony  to  its  value  as  a  shipping  apple. 
Mr.  Arnold  prizes  it  as  a  good  keeper. 

Mr,  Westland  puts  the  Baldwin  second  on  the  list  for  shipping  purposes. 
The  Baldwin  stands  first  on  Mr.  Dougall's  list  of  favourite  varieties. 
It  is  among  Mr.  Pettit's  choice  winter  apples. 

Mr.  Ball  writes  respecting  it : 

**  The  apple  now  most  largely  shipped  to  the  old  country,  and  yielding  the 
best  results  to  both  grower  and  shipper,  is  the  Baldwin.  So  much  so  that  out  of 
a  lot  of  4,500  barrels,  sold  in  Glasgow  on  the  9th  of  November,  4,250  were  Bald- 
wins ;  and  out  of  another  lot  of  4,259,  sold  in  Covent  Garden  on  the  17th  ult., 
only  285  were  of  other  varieties. " 

Notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  the  tree,  previously  alluded  to,  the  Bald- 
win ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of  nearly  every  other  authority  whose  evidence 
is  recorded. 


The  Bhode  Island  Greening  appears  to  be  the  closest  competitor  of  the  Bald- 
win for  popular  favour. 

Mr.  Beadle,  however,  notices  that  it  is,  as  a  winter  apple,  a  poor  keeper,  and 

would  not  ship  it  to  Europe,  but,  instituting  a  comparison  with  other  sorts,  he 

says: 

"  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  on  the  whole,  for  the  country  generally,  the 
best  cooking  apple  for  home  consumption  and  the  home  markets." 

Mr.  Dempsey,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  it  as  in  good  demand  for  exporti^ 
tion  ;  and  Mr.  Allan  says : 

"  Choice  Northern  Spy  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  always  command 
the  highest  prices.     For  the  European  market,  colour  is  wanted,  although  Rhode  J 
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Island  Greening  and  Green  Newtown  Pippin  are  readily  purchased  at  high  prices. 
One  Glasgow  firm,  to  whom  one  of  our  apple  growers  shipped  an  assortment  of 
apples  last  year,  wrote  back  asking  for  all  the  Rhode  Island  Greenings  he  could 
procure,  in  preference  to  other  sorts." 

Mr.  Westland  puts  the  Greening  at  the  head  of  his  shipping  apple  list.    But 

it  is  to  Chicago,  rather  than  Europe,  he  looks  for  his  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Waterloo,  in  whose  opinion  the  Northern  Spy  is  first  of  all 

winter  apples,  goes  on  to  say : 

*'  Th6  next  best  apple  is  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  for  winter.  It  is  both 
a  fine  dessert  apple  and  a  baking  apple.    It  is  also  a  good  shipper." 

The  views  expressed  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  as  to  the  shipping  qualities 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  are  not  necessarily  irreconcileable  with  those  of 
Mr.  Beadle.  He  speaks,  it  must  be  recollected,  as  a  perfectly  independent  critic, 
as  a  nurseryman  rather  that  an  orchardist,  and  from  the  heart  of  a  district  where 
choice  is  practically  unlimited.  When,  too,  the  Greening,  which  appears  to  pack 
well  enough,  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  or  for  early  consumption  to  England,  its 
demerits  as  an  indifferent  keeper  are  not  so  prominently  brought  into  notice. 


The  ^opus  Spitzenberg  would,  as  a  matter  of  private  taste,  be  first  in  the 
preference  of  Mr.  Beadle,  but  a  want  of  attractiveness  in  its  apperance.  he  admits, 
tells  against  its  popularity  with  the  public 

"  It  cannot,"  says  Mr.  McKenzie  Ross,  "  be  surpassed  for  eating  quality." 

From  Mr.  Caldwell's  reference,  already  quoted,  the  .^sopus  is  clearly  a  well 
appreciated  apple  in  the  British  market ;  although,  while  giving  it  credit  for  hardi- 
ness, Mr  TTinman  places  it  behind  the  King  of  Tomkins  County  and  the  Holland 
Pippin  as  a  shipping  apple.  Mr.  Roy  recommends  it  for  export.  In  the  Perth 
report  it  is  commended  as  a  good  keeping  apple  and  this  is  endorsed  by  the 
reports  from  the  United  Counties  and  Middlesex. 


The  American  Golden  Russet  is  placed,  by  Mr.  Beadle,  second  oi\ly  to  the 
Baldwin  as  a  useful  apple  for  either  home  use  or  export,  but  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  he  classes  it  as  a  dessert  apple, — ^the  purpose  for  which  it  is  chiefiy  suited, — 
a  long  way  behind  both  the  JSsopus  Spitzenberg  and  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise. 
It  is  commended  by  Mr.  Dempsey,  both  as  a  hardy  apple  and  a  good  keeper. 
Taking  it  altogether,  the  evidence  establishes  its  reputation  as  an  apple  of  good 
qualities  in  an  economical  sense. 


The  Roxbury  Russet  is  a  popular  apple,  and  is  said  to  b^  the  ''  longest  keep- 
ing apple  of  any  generally  planted."  It  probably  ranks  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
to  the  Golden  Russet,  as  a  shipping  fruit. 
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The  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise,  a  small  but  deliciously  flavoured  dessert  apple, 
is  not  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for,  among  apples  of  its  own  class,  it 
probably  stands  first.  Its  modest  exterior,  occasionally,  and  only  where  the  sun  has 
had  full  force  exhibiting  a  little  colour,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  want 
of  appreciation  in  its  own  country  by  which  it  has  hitherto  suffered.  But  in 
Europe  its  merits  are  well  known,     Mr.  Leslie  says  of  it: — 

"  The  most  popular  apple  for  shipment  is  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Qiise,  which 
is  about  the  highest  priced  apple  that  has  ever  been  shipped,  about  £5  a  barrel 
being  paid  for  it  in  Covent  Garden  market.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  grower,  and 
will  produce  about  three  barrels  of  fruit  a  year  when  in  full  bearing.  The  Swayzie 
Pomme  Grise  is  small'  and  is  used  entirely  for  dessert  purposes.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  the  best  dessert  apple  in  the  world.  The  fruit  is  pretty,  it  is  a  perfect  cinna* 
mon  russet,  and,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  takes  on  a  very  nice  red  cheek.  Those 
specimens  grown  on  the  interior  branches  of  the  tree  have  no  colour  at  all.  The 
tree  is  one  of  the  very  hardiest,  and  in  view  of  the  demand  for  the  fruit,  it  is  one 
to  which  we  might  turn  with  good  prospect  of  success.  It  is  not  largely  cultivated 
at  present ;  though  it  has  been  grown  a  loi;^  time  it  has  not  got  into  general  cul- 
tivation f pr  some  reason.  It  is  a  Canadian  tree,  a  native  of  the  Niagara  district, 
and  IB  cultivated  to  some  extent  there." 

'*  Above  all  the  rest  of  the  winter  varieties,  for  a  dessert  apple,  says  Mr. 
Beadle,  **  I  place  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise." 


*  The  Fameuse,  or  Snow  Apple,  is  almost  universally  grown,  and,  says  Mr. 
Beadle, — 

''  Has  been  popular  and  is  popular  still  when  we  can  get  it  in  perfection,  but 
during  t];ie  last  decade  it  has  spotted  so  badly,  almost  every  yedr,  tnat  we  cannot 
do  anything  with  it — cannot  get  it  to  market." 

It  has  been  sometimes  shipped  as  an  early  winter  or  late  fall  apple,  but  it  is 
to  its  qualities  as  a  fair  keeper,  a  free  grower,  and  its  hardiness,  it  chiefly  owes  its 
reputation. 

The  Yellow  Bellflower  comes  infer  a  less  frequent  share  of  notice  than  manj 
of  its  contemporaries,  although  well  spoken  of  when  mentioned.  Mr.  Boy 
says : — 

"  In  the  Georgian  Bay  district  I  think  there  must  have  been  from  3,000  to 
4,000  barrels  shipped  from  Owen  Sound  alone  this  year.  I  couldn't  say  where  these 
have  been  chipped  to.  They  all  were  the  winter  kinds  I  have  mentioned.  I 
shipped  some  of  the  Bellflower  to  Scotland,  and  they  succeded  very  well.  I  got 
$3  a  barrel  for  them  here  before  they  were  shipped.  They  were  all  hand  picked. 
I  think  they  would  fetch  $6  or  $7  on  the  other  side." 


Of  the  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Mr,  Beadle  speaks  with  some  reserve; 
but  Mr.  Hinman,  of  Grafton,  ranks  it  ahead  of  the  iEsopus  Spitzenberg  and  th^ 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  as  a  good  shipping  apple.     It  is  one  of  the  choice  varieties 
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selected  by  Mr.  Morris  of  Foothill,  on  which  to  establish  a  reputation  in  the 
British  market.  In  several  reports  it  is  mentioned  as  an  apple  that  is  snocessfuUy 
cultivated  and  well  appreciated  by  the  home  consumers. 


Of  the  Wagener,  Mr.  Beadle  speaks  as  follows : 

"  As  to  its  qualities  as  a  winter  apple  it  is  not  a  long  keeper,  and  must  be 
used  in  the  first  half  of  the  winter.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  has  not 
been  very  largely  planted  in  our  section  of  the  country.  I  have  conversed  with 
Michigan  men  who  are  trying  it,  and  they  like  it ;  but  I  find  that  after  all  it  will 
not  keep  long  enough  to  be  very  much  sought  after  as  a  market  apple,  particularly 
for  senoing  long  distances.  It  would  do  very  well  for  the  home  market  or  others 
near  by,  but  it  would  not  do  to  send  across  the  Atlantic." 

Mr.  Cady  says  of  it : 

"  We  do  not  care  much  for  the  Wagener,  as  with  us  it  is  a  hard  woody-fibred 
fruit,  not  very  palatable,  though  it  is  hardy  and  stands  shipping  well."  * 

Mr.  Cadys  shipments  would  probably  be  to  the  Chicago  market,  which  Mr. 
Boadle  would  class  under  the  term  ''  others  near  by."  But  Mr.  Arnold  gives  an 
item  which  seems  to  conflict  more  directly  with  Mr.  Beadle's  opinions.     He  says : 

"  For  export,  the  Wagener  comes  first.  A  gentleman  in  Seaforth  told  me  he 
ot  twenty-nine  shillings  (about  S7.25)  for  them  in  the  old  country  market,  when 
e  got  only  nineteen  shillings  for  the  Northern  Spy."  • 


t 


The  Newtown  Pippin  has  for  many  years  been  an  article  of  export  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  Great  Britain.    In  Mr.  Beadle's  evidence  he  says : 

''  There  is  a  variety  of  apple  which  can  be  grown  on  the  Hudson  River,  called 
the  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  which  commands  a  better  price  in  England  than  any 
other  American  or  Canadian  apple.  When  it  is  ripe  and  well  grown  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  golden  colour.  .  .  .  The  Newtown  Pippin  has  been  sent  from  the  Hud- 
-son  to  England  for  many  years.  Mr.  Pell,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  orchards,  sends 
bis  whole  crop  to  England.  He  packs  them  with  the  greatest  care,  rolling  each 
apple  in  tissue  paper,  and  putting  them  in  small  sized  paickages.  He  has  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  reputation  for  his  apples." 

The  attention  to  packing  carefully,  and  shipping  it  in  a  tastefui  manner 
has,  probably,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  prices  obtained  in  the  past  for  the 
Newtown  Pippin  in  Great  Britain.  Its  popularity,  however,  has  apparently  been 
•on  the  wane  of  late  years,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  increased  competition  and  the  in- 
trusion of  other  choice  varieties,  but  also  to  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arnold,  that 
its  name  has  been  assumed  for  other  apples,  and  either  its  reputation  diminished 
or  its  identity  lost.     Mr.  Arnold  says : — 

"  The  Newtown  Pippin  is  an  American  apple  which  has  almost  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  England  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  you  scarcely  find  two 
men  who  agree  as  to  which  is  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Many  are  shipped  to  Eng- 
land under  that  name  which  are  nothing  but  Greenings,  and  you  will  see  the 
-same  confusion  at  all  our  exhibitions." 
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Mr.  Ball  says  of  this  apple : 

•'Although  the  Newtown  Pippin  brings  by  far  the  highest  price  in  the  Eng- 
lish market,  yet  we  have  very  few  localities  in  which  it  can  be  grown  sufficiently 
free  from  blemishes  to  render  it  worthy  of  cultivation  tor  exportation." 


The  Ribston  Pippin  is  an  old  standing  favourite  with  the  English  public.     Mr. 
Arnold  says  of  it : 


*'  The  Ribston  Pippin  is  cultivated  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  English,  as  it  is  a 
favourite  apple  there.  Every  Englishman,  and  most  Scotchmen,  think  there  is- 
nothing  like  it.  '  I  think  it  enjoys  rather  a  false  popularity  in  those  countries.  It 
is  not  a  first-class  grower.  It  would  of  course  be  a  profitable  apple  here  if  we 
had  a  market  in  England.  We  can  grow  far  better  Ribstons  than  they  can  in 
England,  owing  to  our  having  a  better  climate.  In  some  localities  the  Ribston 
Pippin  is  a  shy  bearer,  though  nothing  like  some  other  varieties.  I  have  some 
half-dozen  Ribston  Pippins  bearing,  but  they  are  youngish  trees." 

Mr.  Allan  of  Goderich,  says  of  it : — 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  our  di.strict  favourable  to  the  Rib- 
ston Pippin.  The  tree  requires  very  careful  cultivation  or  the  fruit  will  run  out. 
It  is  a  very  popular  apple  in  England,  and  it  goes  along  with  others  to  that 
country." 

He  further  remai*ks : — 

"  The  Ribston  Pippin  succeeds  well  with  us,  and  we  consider  it  a  profitable 
variety.    It  is  well  lited  for  family  use." 

Mr.  Beadle  makes  some  practical  suggestions  with  respect  to  this  apple.  He 
says : — 

"We  have  beaten  them  (England)  in  their  own  market  with  the  Ribston  Pippin. 
It  sells  in  England  at  £3  sterling,  or  $15  a  barrel.  I  could  not  give  the  cost  of 
shipping  a  barrel  of  Ribston  Pippins  to  England.  That  variety  is  not  very  largely 
grown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  gone  out  of  favour 
either  here  or  in  England.  In  order  to  have  it  sent  there  in  season  it  must  be 
shipped  by  steamer.  The  apples  should  be  gathered  not  later  than  the  first  of 
September,  as  it  should  be  in  the  market  not  later  than  the  middle  of  October. 
It  is  still  popular  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  grown 
here  as  freely  as  in  England." 

The  Red  Canada  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Dougall  as  "  a  .fine  apple,  but  slow  in 
growing."  It  is  as  a  dessert  apple,  Mr.  Dougall  chiefiy  commends  it.  Mr.  Cady, 
who  says  it  is  known  in  Michigan  as  Steele's  Red  Winter,  and  in  Massachusetts 
as  the  Old  Non-Such,  gives  it  credit  for  good  keeping  qualities.  Mr.  Dempsey 
confirms  this,  and  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  apples  most  in  demand  for 
export. 

The  same  gentleman  "  knows  no  apple  to  compare  with  the  Ben  Davis  as  a 
profitable  market  apple,  if  grown  upon  favourable  localities  and  soil"  For  re- 
tailing  in  Belleville,  he  says,  "  it  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  apple  we  have." 
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Mr.  Beadle  says  of  it : — 

''  The  Ben  Davis  is  a  showy  fruit  ...  I  do  not  think  the  Ben  Davis  is  of  as 
high  a  ouality  as  the  four  I  have  named ;  still  it  will  selL" 


Talman's  Sweet,  or  Sweeting,  is  mentioned  in  the  reports  from  three  counties, 
more  particularly  as  a  good  keeping  apple.  Its  popularity  appears  to  be  greatest 
in  the  eastern  distrieta. 


Mr.  Arnold  suggests  Grimes'  Golden  aa  an  apple  likely  to  command  favour 

in  Great  Britain.    Mr.  Beadle  says  of  it : 

'  It  Ib  a  most  beautiful  apple  and  the  tree  bears  welL    It  is  in  the  best  con- 
dition about  the  first  of  December.    Then  it  is  excellent." 

Apropos  of  the  shipping  trade  in  apples,  Mr.  Ball  remarks: — 

"The  Spy,  Spitzenberg,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  or  any  good,  sound  variety 
will  sell,  preference  being  given  to  high-coloured  varieties,  other  qualities  being 
equal.  The  American  Golden  Russet  and  Pomme  Grise  do  well,  but  the  Rox 
Russet  should  be  kept  for  spring  shipping.** 

Dates  of  Bearing  and  Maturing. 

The  periods  from  the  graft  occupied  by  some  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
apples  before  bearing  fruit  and  in  coming  to  maturity,  are,  approximately,  as 
follow : — 


The  Wafrener 

The  FamecLM 

The  Baldwin 

The  R.  I.  Greening 

Grime's  Golden 

American  Golden  Buaset 

Bozbary  Bnsset 

Swazie  Pomme  Grise 

Newtown  Pippin 

BedOanada 

Tellow  Bellflower 

Beo  Davis 

Ta]man*&  Sweet 

King  of  Tomkins  Cotmtj 

.^Isopus  Spitzenberg 

Korthem  Spy 
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Orab  Apples. 

The  leading  varieties  of  Crabs  grow  in  every  part  of  the  Province  and  yield 
very  large  crops.  At  Amprior,  and  in  Muskoka,  as  well  as  in  the  front  counties, 
the  Siberian,  Transcendant,  [and  Montreal  Beauty  were  found  to  be  equally  prolific. 
The  Siberian  begins  to  yield  fruit  in  four  years  after  its  removal  from  the  nursery, 
and  bears  a  profitable  crop  in  six.    The  others  are  also  early  bearers. 

Oultivation  of  Apples— The  SoiL 

Some  notice  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  apples  will 
now  be  interesting. 

The  tree  may  be  suffered  to  begin  its  orchard  life  at  four,  in  some  cases  five, 
and  in  others  three  years  from  the  graft.  Some  will  in  four  years  from  trans- 
planting yield  a  fair  average  crop.  "  Very  much  will  depend,"  remarks  Mr.  Beadle, 
*'  on  the  way  they  are  treated  afber  planting  in  the  orchard." 

''  Apples,"  the  same  witness  remarks,  "  will  succeed  in  any  soil,  so  £Eur  as  the 
surface  is  concerned,  but  they  require  a  well-drained  subsoil.  A  porous  subsoil  is 
essential ;  they  will  not  thrive  in  a  cold,  wet  subsoil  coming  at  all  near  the  sur- 
face. .  .  Where  the  subsoil  is  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of  apples,  draining 
should  be  resorted  to.  .  .  Given  an  orchard  upon  an  unfavourable  soil,  and  the 
proportion  of  increase,  which  would  be  the  result  from  proper  drainage,  would 
amount  to  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Just  for  the  time  being  it 
would  probably  make  no  difference  in  the  yield  except  that  an  orchard  on  unfa- 
vourable soil  would  gradually  go  down,  while  the  one  on  &vourable  soil,  properly 
drained,  would  go  on  increasing  in  valua" 

Mr.  Dempsey  remarks  on  the  same  point : — 

'^  Trees  are  no  longer  lived  if  planted  on  a  sandy  porous  soil  than  on  any 
other  soil.  My  opinion  upon  that  point  has  been  formed  from  observing  the  wild 
trees  of  the  forest.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  soil  in  Northumberland, 
on  rolling  white  oak  ridges,  and  wherever  the  apple  tree  has  been  planted  there 
it  flourishes.  I  am  planting  on  similar  soil,  though  it  is  a  little  heavier.  .... 
We  have  planted  trees  on  soil  that  we  were  told  would  not  bring  a  good  crop  of 
rye.  It  had  been  cropped  with  rye  and  buckwheat  for  forty  years,  and  nad 
grown  up  with  a  small  undergrowth  after  a  bad  clearing.  We  cleared  it  off  and 
cultivated  it  thoroughly,  and  got  a  fine  growth.  ...  It  is  only  a  few  of  the 
very  hardy  varieties  that  will  succeed  on  low  land,  while  on  light  porous  soil  the 
tree  matures  its  growth  early  in  the  season,  and  is  prepared  for  the  winter.  We 
cannot  drain  damp  soil  sufficiently  to  grow  the  tender  varieties.  The  difference 
consists  in  the  fact  that  on  the  light  soil  the  wood  ripens  early  in  the  season. 
The  soil  I  refer  to,  I  would  call  a  sandy  loam,  though  it  varies  in  spots.  Some 
spots  in  the  orchard  near  us,  where,  as  1  mentioned,  the  Northern  Spy  is  flourish- 
ing, are  drifted  sand.  Upon  our  land  the  drifting  sand  gradually  changes  to  a 
slightly  heavier  soil,  like  loam,  until  it  runs  into  a  clay  loam,  where  the  trees  do 
not  flourish  so  well  as  upon  the  sand — particularly  some  varieties." 

"  Sandy  loam  or  gravel,  with  a  porous  sub-soil,"  says  Mr.  Westland,  "  is  the 
best  soil  for  apple  growing.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  sub-soil  should  be 
sufficiently  porous  to  be  well  drained.  I  tmnk  a  southerly  aspect  is  the  best 
for  an  orchard." 
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If atuxal  or  artificial  under-draining  must  therefore  be  oonsidereCl  the  first 
condition  of  successful  and  profitable  apple  culture. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  For  an  apple  orchard,  1  prefer  a  soil  that  is  neither  too  strong  a  clay  noi 
too  light  a  sand,  with,  if  possible,  a  mixture  of  limestone ;  the  soil  to  be  well 
drained.  As  to  the  difference  between  clay  soil  and  sandy  soil  I  find  that  those 
who  live  on  a  clayey  soil  call  everybody  else's  sand  and  vice  ver^a.  I  like  a 
sufficient  amoimt  of  sand  so  that  it  will  not  bake  like  brick,  and  enough  clay  so 
that  the  moisture  will  not  leach  through/' 

Height  and  Form  of  Trees. 

**  The  best  kind  of  a  tree/'  says  Mr.  Leslie^  "  is  a  half  standard^  that  is  a  tree 
with  a  low  stem,  say  about  three  feet  high." 

Mr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Waterloo,  says : 

'*  I  find  that  a  tree  with  a  low  stem  comes  into  fruit  sooner  than  one  with  a 
high  stem,  and  then  if  you  wish  to  barrel  your  fruit  for  exportation  you  can  take 
it  off  the  tree  with  your  hands  and  handle  it  as  carefully  as  you  woula  eggs^  which 
you  would  not  be  able  to  do  if  the  stem  was  high." 

Mr.  Morris  of  Fonthill,  says  on  this  point : — 

*'  To  make  the  growing  of  orchards  a  success  I  would  advise  planting  trees 
about  three  years  old,  and  what  would  be  called  '  half  standards.'  An  apple  tree 
with  a  three  feet  stem  would  be  a  half  standard,  that  is,  branching  out  at  a  height 
of  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  against  nature  to  grow  a  tree  with  a  bare 
stem,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather ;  it  tends  to  make  the  tree  diseased.  If  the 
limbs  are  allowed  to  shade  the  trunk  the  tree  is  always  healthy  and  free  from 
borers,  and  it  tightens  the  bark.  I  would  start  with  a  low  trunk.  I  know  a  tree 
will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  stem.  The  shorter  the  stem  the 
faster  the  tree  will  grow.  I  have  demonstrated  this.  Another  advantage  is  this, 
that  you  can  step  into  the  tree  and  gather  the  fixut,  and  at  the  same  time  if  the 
first  limbs  are  brought  up  you  can  work  with  a  team  as  well  as  among  tall  stem 
trees  " 

Aspect— Windbreaks. 

All  the  authorities  agree  that,  for  an  apple  orchard,  a  southerly  aspect  is 
desirable,  and  that  where  no  natural  protection  exists,  the  orchard  should  be 
protected  from  the  north  and  west  by  a  belt  of  evergreens,  which  will  at  one  and 
the  same  time  secure  it  from  an  annually  recurring  danger,  and  add  much  to  its 
beauty. 

Mr.  Dougall  says  on  this  point : — 

"  I  advise  the  planting  of  a  belt  of  evergreens  for  the  protection  of  orchards. 
Deciduous  trees  do  not  protect  them  very  weU  in  the  winter,  because  of  the  absence 
of  leaves.  I  think  a  row  of  trees  would  be  very  little  use.  I  would  have  a  belt 
of  young  trees  of  some  width,  and  they  should  be  planted  on  the  sides  from  which 
the  coldest  winds  come.  As  the  country  gets  cleared  up  trees  are  needed  nior« 
and  more  every  year.    In  Lower  Canada  they  used  to  raise  apples  and  pears  well. 
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before  the  country  was  cleared  off,  but  they  have  left  wide  strips  of  trees  in  such 
a  shape  idong  concession  lines  that  the  wind  sweeps  through  between  them  as  it 
woula  through  a  large  funnel.  If  I  were  going  into  orchard  plaBtiog  I  would 
plant  a  belt  of  trees  the  first  thing  on  all  sides  except,  perhaps,  the  soutn-east  and 
south-west.  I  think  that  is  indispensable  unless  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  plenty  of  woods." 

Planting  Out. 

"  The  trees  in  our  district,"  says  Mr.  Beadle,  "  are  planted  thirty  feet  apart ; 
some  plant  them  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet  apart." 

He  adds  the  remark  that,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable,  many 
orchardists  will  intei-sperse  the  young  apple  trees  with  peach  trees,  the  peach  bein:; 
earlier  in  maturing,  and  much  shorter-lived  than  the  apple,  thus  giving  a  return 
to  the  orchardist,  while  the  apple  trees  are  coming  into  bearing. 

With  some  little  variation  as  to  their  modes  of  expression  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  as  to  the  distance  apart  at  which  apple 
trees  should  be  planted. 

Cultivation  of  Soil. 

On  the  question  whether,  or  rather  how  long,  the  soil  of  an  orchard  should  be 
kept  under  cultivation,  some  differences  of  opinion  exist,     Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  While  trees  are  growing,  and  before  they  have  obtained  their  full  size,  I  think 
it  is  best  to  cultivate  tne  ground  under  the  trees  and  keep  it  loose.  This  cultiva- 
tion should  continue  untu  the  tree  has  attained  mature  size,  which  will  perhaps 
be  on  an  average  five  or  six  years.  After  that,  the  orchard  may  be  safely  seeded 
down.  If  there  is  to  be  any  value  obtained  from  the  grass  by  grazing,  it  would 
require  to  be  broken  up  occasionally  and  re-seeded,  but  1  don't  know  that  I  should 
attempt  to  do  it.  I  think  I  should  let  the  grass  take  care  of  itself.  In  cultiva- 
ting the  ground  before  seeding  it  down  I  should  plant  it  with  potatoes,  beans, 
beets,  or  hoed  crops  of  any  kind.  I  have  grown  Indian  com  in  an  orchard,  but  I 
took  good  care  to  have  food  enough  for  the  trees  and  for  the  com  too.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  sowing  of  any  grain  crops,  such  as  oats,  barley,  wheat  or 
rye,  is  especially  detrimental  to%  young  orchard.  I  have  seen  young  orchards  of 
two  years'  planting  ruined  by  a  crop  of  rye^  because  the  rye  absorbed  the  moisture 
whidb  the  trees  required,  and  they  literally  died  of  drought." 

Mr.  Dempsey,  on  the  other  hand,  says : — 

"  The  most  successful  orchards  I  have  observed  have  been  cultivated  con- 
stantly without  being  seeded  down If  an  orchard  is  constantly  cul- 
tivated, but  cultivated  shallow,  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  not  disturbed,  but  by 
allowing  it  to  run  to  seed  the  small  roots  seem  to  be  encouraged  to  the  surface. 
Ploughing  certainly  destroys  a  number  of  the  roots  and  checks  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  out  this  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  frequent  shallow  cultivation." 

Mr.  Arnold  would  adopt  a  discretionary  policy,  varying  somewhat  with  cir- 
cumstances.    He  says : — 

"  In  the  cultivation  of  apple  orchards  a  considerable  amount  of  common  sense 
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and  judgment  ia  reauired.  If  the  orchard  is  growing  too  fasM  allow  the  grass  to 
firow  around,  and  when  it  is  growing  too  slow  I  immediately  dig  it  up  and  manure 
it  well.  I  should  be  sorry  to  plant  a  new  orchard  without  keeping  the  tiround 
cultivated  for  four  or  five  years  at  least.  After  that  the  treatment  would  depend 
on  circumstances,  such  as  the  depth,  strength,  and  richness  of  the  soil,  how  soon  I 
would  let  it  get  into  grass  again.  I  know  an  orchard  remaining  in  permanent 
grass  for  a  dry  season  proves  death  to  many  apple  trees,  because  they  cease  growing 
in  summer  time  when  they  should  grow,  and  when  the  fall  rains  come  on  they  make 
a  start  too  late  in  the  fall  for  the  wood  to  ripen  and  the  trees  are  badly  injured" 

•Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  says : — 

"  I  believe  as  truly  in  cultivating  for  frviit  as  I  do  for  com,  wheat,  or  other 
grain,  and  it  is  profitable  to  do  so  until  the  orchard  becomes  old,  when  it  is  diffi- 
cult. Even  then,  the  soil  can  be  worked  around  the  trees  and  manure  applied  in 
liberal  doses.  The  only  reason  I  would  have  for  seeding  down,  even  temporarily, 
would  be,  that  the  trees  were  running  to  wood  too  much." 

Mr.  Roy  says : — 

"  I  prefer  to  cultivate  the  ground  of  the  orchard  until  the  trees  are  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  and  then  you  may  seed  it  down.  After  trees  have  reached  that 
.age  I  would  not  do  much  at  cultivation.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  cultivate  after 
the  trees  are  eight  years  old  as  they  begin  to  grow  close  toother.  I  planted  my 
trees  eighteen  years  ago  thirty  feet  apart,  ana  they  are  always  meeting.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  cultivate  when  trees  meet." 

Mr.  Dempsey  also  adds  the  following  item  of  information  to  his  remark^ 

already  ^oted : — 

''A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  John  P.  Williams,  has  adopted  a  system 
of  cultivation,  which  I  Uiink  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  cultivates  in  the  spring  until 
aoout  this  season  (June),  ploughs  his  land  twice  and  sows  it  with  oats;  when  they 
ajre  about  four  or  nve  inches  high  he  buys  a  lot  of  sheep,  turns  them  on  the  land, 
they  Uve  on  growing  oats  during  thesommer.  manuring  the  land,  lying  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees,  and  devouring  faUing  fruit.  The  sheep  do  not  do  any  injury, 
and  his  orchards  are  flourishing  under  that  system.  Young  trees  might  be  injured, 
perhaps,  but  this  was  an  old  orchard  of  rough  bark  trees. ' 

All  the  witnesses  agree  in  advocating  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  orchard  for 
some  years,  and  most  of  them  that  nothing  more  e^austing  or  more  dosdy  grown 
than  a  hoed  crop  should  be  planted.  "  Common  sense  and  judgment,"  as  Mr.  Arnold 
says,  must  be  the  guides  of  the  orchardist  after  the  trees  have  attained  a  mature 
growth.  The  mse  of  orchard  ground  for  sheep  pasture,  a  green  crop  being  sown 
annually,  has  the  threefold  value  of  being  a  source  of  cultivation,  economy  and 
reoaperation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  only  into  an  old  orchard  would  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  be  possible.  The  remark  made  conversationally  by  one  of  the  wit> 
nesees  in  this  department  of  inquiry,  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  "  one  crop  at  a 
time  was  all  anybody  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  land  **  had  a  good  deal  of 
force  in  it  The  object  of  the  orchardist  should  be,  before  everything,  to  make 
the  orchard  a  success  in  itself,  and  any  other  crop  sboufcl  be  subsidiary  to  that 
grand  object.  Niggardliness  and  a  false  economy  are  as  fatal  to  really  successful 
fruit  growing  as  anything  else. 
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The  Shipping  Trade  in  Apples. 

The  shipping  trade  in  apples,  particularly  to  Qreat  Britain,  has  rapidly  grown, 
in  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years,  to  dimensions  of  considerable  importance.  The 
Trade  and  Navigation  returns,  unfortunately,  do  not  discriminate  between  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  the  general  heading  "  Qreen  Fruits/'  in  the  tables  of  exports,  cover- 
ing green  fruits  of  all  classes.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  terms 
^'apples"  and  "green  fruits"  are  in  this  case  nearly  identical,  for  the  amount  of  green 
fruitSy  other  than  apples,  exported  is  insignificant.  A  reference  to  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  returns  shows  what,  in  the  period  above  mentioned,  the  progress  in  this 
direction  has  been.  In  1868*9  the  total  exports  of  green  fruits  from  Canada  to  all 
countries,  was  but  $30,150  in  value.  To  that  volume  of  exports,  Ontario  contributed 
$11,948  all  to  the  States,  and  Quebec,  nominally,  $11,686,  of  which  $8,654  went 
to  Great  Britain  and  $1,703  to  the  States,  the  balance  being  shipped  to  other 
€0untrie8.  The  term  ''nominally"  is  used  in  connection  with  exports  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  because  it  is  too  obvious  a  fact  to  be  disputed,  that,  while  a 
large  portion  of  all  the  products  of  Ontario  are  shipped  from,  and  entered  as  shipped 
from  Montreal  or  Quebec,  in  the  case  of  fruit,  Ontario  is  practically  the  one  fruit 
growing  and  exporting  Province  of  the  Dominion.  In  1879-80  the  total  exports 
of  green  fruits  from  Canada  were  in  value  $173,870,  of  which  $140,231  went  to 
Great  Britain,  and  $22,202  to  the  States.  In  1879-80  the  exports  of  green  fruits 
were  in  value  no  less  than  $364,390,  or  just  about  twelve  times  the  amount  of 
the  exports  in  1868-9.  Of  the  total  volume  in  1879-80,  $303,313  went  to  Great 
Britain,  and  $50,404  to  the  States.  The  exports  credited  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  in 
1879-80  amount  to  $288,733,  but  as  the  exportation  of  apples  is  proceeding  late  in 
the  year,  or  even  through  the  whole  winter,  a  considerable  amount  finds  its  outlet 
by  way  of  Halifax,  some  of  which  may  be  credited  in  the  returns  to  Nova 
Scotia,  although  really  from  Ontario.  Only  by  the  aid  of  properly  collected 
annual  statistics  can  full  justice  be  done  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  this 
respect. 

Of  this  growing  trade,  Mr.  Ball,  whose  letter  has  already  been  quotea  from, 
writes  as  foUows : 

^  The  apple  trade  with  the  old  country  is  fast  settling  down  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Ten  years  a£[0  it  was  in  its  infancy.  In  1870  only  2,000  barrels  went  to 
Glasgow,  and  a  lot  I  sent  that  vear  averaged  $7.60  per  barrel  gross.  Since  that 
time  it  has  rapidly  developed;  for  several  vears,  each  year  has  doubled  the  exporta- 
iions  of  the  past  one.  The  taste  for  apples  from  this  side  has  grown,  until  they 
are  now  as  much  a  necessity  as  our  wheat,  and  beef ;  for  this  reason,  it  has  novi- 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  regular  trade,  and  is  not  so  much  a  speculation  as  it  once 
was.  So  that  prices  will  not  run  into  extremes,  as  in  former  years,  but  a  sound, 
legitimate  trade  has  been  established,  governed  like  all  others  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  English  and  Continental  apples  do  not  influence  the  price  of 
our  apples,  as  we  have  driven  them  almost  entirely  out  of  the  market  in  all  the 
large  cities,  the  local  fruit  only  supplying  the  local  demands.     The  magnitude  of 
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the  trade  has  caused  our  ship  owners  to  compete  for  the  carriage  of  it,  and  better 
rates  for  shippers  have  been  obtained  this  year.  Another  feature  has  been 
ileveloped  during  the  past  season,  and  that  is,  buyers  from  Britain  have  com- 
peted with  our  own  in  the  large  centres  of  trade,  like  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
while  comparatively  very  few  have  visited  the  fruit  districts  of  Ontario,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  orchards,  preferring  to  have  growers  pack  and  ship  their  own 
fruit' 


tt 


Mr.  Beadle,  in  his  evidence  referring  to  the  same  point,  says : — 

**  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Canada  should  be  second  as  an  apple 
growing  country  to  any  country  I  am  acquainted  with.  We  have  better  apples 
than  they  have  in  England  or  can  possibly  grow  there.  I  would  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  Canada  in  comparison  with  England  as  an  apple  growing  country,  having 
regard  also  to  the  cost  of  raising.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  apples  from 
competing  successfully  with  the  English  apples  in  England,  if  they  are  properly 
sent." 

We  must  not,  however,  pretend  that  we  have  yet  attained  to  perfection  or 
discovered  the  apple  that  will  bring  the  highest  conceivable  figure.  For  the  bulk 
of  our  trade  we  miist  rely  on  such  staple  varieties  as  we  have  noticed  above, 
but  there  are  always  people  in  Great  Britain  who  will  pay  almost  any  price  for 
what  is  exceptionally  choice  and  excellent  or  attractively  presented.  To  the 
production  of  such  an  apple  and  its  presentation  to  the  consumer,  in  the  most  in- 
viting form  possible,  our  fruit  growers  will  do  well  to  continue  perseveringly  to^ 
address  themselves.  Meantime,  in  order  to  sustain  the  position  we  have  already 
gained,  a  jealous  regard  for  the  reputation  of  themselves  and  their  products  should 
influence  every  exporter. 

Picking  and  Packing. 

The  care  to  be  observed  must  begin  in  the  orchard.  Mr.  John  Qraham  gives 
some  good  advice  as  to  the  picking  and  selection  of  the  fruit.     He  says : — 

*'  If  apples  are  to  be  packed  in  the  orchard  we  would  advise  (as  has  been 
practised  by  some),  that  a  tent  be  put  up  (to  shade  the  apples  from  the  sun),  with 
a  table  under  it ;  nail^three  or  four  inch  strips  on  the  sides  and  ends  to  prevent 
the  apples  from  rolling  oflT,  cover  it  with  woollen  cloth,  so  that  the  pickers  may 
empty  their  baskets  without  injuring  the  fruit ;  let  the  packers  select  the  fruit, 
rejecting  every  one  that  is  under  size,  spotted,  wormy,  or  deformed  in  any  way ; 
let  the  miit  be  of  a  fair  uniform  size,  as  it  will  not  pay  to  send  them  in  any  other 
shape  to  a  foreign  market.  Don't  be  tempted  to  snip  medium  and  large  apples  in 
the  same  T^arreL  Ship  medium-sized  in  barrels  by  themselves.  Pick  the  apples 
from  the  trees ;  lay  them  down,  don't  throw  them  the  whole  length  of  the  arm 
into  the  basket  so  that  they  will  rattle  against  each  other ;  empty  them  carefully 
upon  the  table  for  selection ;  put  the  large  by  themselves ;  the  medium  bv  them- 
selves, and  the  culls  by  themselves." 

Mr.  Beadle  says,  in  connection  with  the  same  matter : — 

"  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  packing  apples  for  the  foreign  market, 
and  imless  that  care  is  taken  the  result  is  almost  always  loss.  A  great  many  have 
shipped  from  our  section  of  the  country  to  the  foreign  market  and  have  reported 
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to  me  that  the  speculation  was  a  loss,  but  when  I  came  to  inquire  I  found  that 
there  was  a  very  good  reason — they  were  not  packed  and  selected  with  care.  In 
the  first  place  you  should  pick  out  prime  apples^  all  well-grown  specimens.  When 
I  say  well  grown  I  do  not  mean  extra  size  by  any  means,  but  tnat  they  are  the 
fully  developed  size  of  that  variety.  Then  they  must  be  free  from  imperfections, 
/5uch  as  cuts  or  bruises,  spots  or  scabs.  They  must  be  packed  carefully,  not 
handled  roughly,  but  put  into  the  barrel  with  care,  gently  shaken  when  the  barrel 
Is  full,  and  when  the  top  is  put  on  they  should  be  pressed  a  little.  I  have  seen 
$ome  apples  piled  up  and  the  top  pressed  down  so  that  the  cider  ran  out ;  that 
may  do  for  the  home  market,  but  for  the  foreign  market  there  must  only  be  a 
little  pressure.  If  you  want  to  send  an  extra  sample  and  get  an  extra  price,  you 
fnust  wrap  each  apple  in  tissue  paper,  and  line  your  barrels  at  bottom  and  sides 
with  coloured  tissue  paper,  press  them  down  a  little,  and,  perhaps,  instead  of 
tounding  the  top  up  with  apples,  put  in  a  quantity  of  some  soft  material.  Some 
recommend  packing  with  buckwheat  chaff,  but  anything  will  do  that  will  keep 
the  apples  from  shaking  when  the  barrels  are  moved  alK)ut.  Apples  put  up  in 
that  way  command  a  much  higher  price  that  will  pay  well  for  the  trouble." 

Mr.  Ball,  too,  writes : — 

"  In  shipping  to  Britain,  or  any  where  else,  only  good  tight  barrels  should  be 
nsed,  from  tne  fact,  that  no  matter  how  much  you  may  sweat  apples,  the  process 
of  evaporation  still  goes  on,  unless  the  air  in  the  barrels  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. And  the  escape  of  this  moisture  is  the  cause  of  so  many  *  slacks '  that  often 
80  sadly  reduce  the  proceeds  of  the  lot.  In  selecting  let  the  apples  in  the  barrel 
be  of  a  uniform  quality  throughout,  and  the  whole  contents  be  fairly  represented  by 
the  top  layer.  Facing  the  barrel  is  so  generally  done  that  not  to  do  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  carelessness  or  want  of  experience  in  putting  up  fruit ;  but  should 
any  one  intend  to  follow  the  business,  and  do  it  fairly,  I  would  not  think  it 
necessary,  as  the  brand  would  always  sell  the  fruit  for  the  market  value. 

''  In  packing,  use  baskets  to  fill  the  barrel,  holding  not  more  than  one  half- 
busnel,  lesser  ones  the  better,  and  to  every  basket  put  i'\,  give  the  barrel  a  good 
shaking,  looking  sharp  for  any  imperfect  fruit,  as  the  best  sorters  will  sometimes 
let  a  bad  one  slip  in ;  fill  to  about  the  top  of  the  barrel,  but  do  not  round  or  heap 
it  up,  press  the  nead  in,  which  will  contract  the  barrel  about  one  and  one  half- 
inches,  and  if  every  apple  has  found  its  bed  by  thorough  shaking,  the  barrel  will 
roll  as  if  it  were  a  solid  piece  of  wood.  The  hoops  should  be  nailed  before  the 
barrel  is  filled,  and  if  the  points  should  project,  they  should  be  broken  off.  The 
heads  should  be  lined. 

**  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  fill  the  barrel  so  full,  or  rather  to  heap  it  so  high, 
that  the  apples  are  crushed  in  putting  the  head  in.  In  this  case  the  texture  of 
the  flesh  is  oroken  and  the  fruit  will  either  dry  or  rot,  producing  a  shrinkage  that 
will  cause  the  apples  to  rattle  when  the  barrel  is  moved.  All  such  on  landing  are 
placed  on  the  catalogue  as  '  slack,'  and  on  an  average  only  bring  about  half  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  elasticity  of  the  apple,  but 
not  enough  to  break  the  flesh,  a  good  tight  packing  is  secured." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  recommends  the  Tomlinson  barrel,  which  he  thus 
describes : — 

"  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  without  any  bulge  in  the  centre ;  it  is  cut 
in  one  piece  from  elm  logs,  similar  to  the  common  cheese  boxes.  The  piece  (or 
shavinfi)  can  be  put  together  double  and  joined  at  the  sides  by  splice  and  nailed 
welL  These  barrels  are  often  used  for  oils  and  vinegar.  At  tne  top  and  bottom 
good-sized  hoops  coidd  be  placed  upon  which  the  barrels  could  be  rolled  in  ship- 
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ping,  thus  saviDg  the  body  of  the  barrel  from  any  pressure.    These  barrels,  I  am 
told,  can  be  manufactured  in  quantities  fully  as  cheaply  as  the  common  sort." 

Co-operation  in  Shipping  Applea. 

Already  in  Great  Britain,  Canadian  apples,  as  we  have  seen,  enjoy  a  good  repu> 
tation.  But  selfishness  and  greed  will  often  put  in  peril  the  most  promising  trade- 
To  guard  against  this  some  of  our  orchardists  are  adopting  a  co-operative  method 
of  guaranteeing  their  fruit  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  John  Graham  thus  describes  the  object  and  plan  of  such  an  association 
in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district.     He  says : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  object  we  had  in  view  in  forming  a  Fruit  Shipping  Com- 
pany ;  in  the  first  place,  we  expect  to  reap  the  benefit  of  each  other's  experience 
in  growing  and  shipping  fruit,  and  as  ail  of  us  have  young  orchards  b^inning  to 
bear  more  fruit  than  we  can  profitably  dispose  of  in  our  local  markets,  we  expect, 
by  careful  picking,  selecting,  and  packing,  to  establish  a  character  as  fruit  growers 
that  will  enable  us  to  compete  in  the  foreign  markets  with  the  best  fruit  growers 
of  the  continent. 

"  I  might  just  say  that  our  company  has  not  existed  long  enough  for  me  to 
say  much  from  experience,  but  I  consider  we  have  gained  fifty  per  cent,  from  what 
few  transactions  we  have  had  in  shipping  fruit.  In  shipping  it  is  required  of  each 
member  that  he  puts  his  initials  on  the  head  of  each  barrel  and  his  card  inside. 
ITie  commission  merchant  to  whom  we  consign  is  instructed  to  sell  the  fruit  of 
each  brand  on  its  own  merits  and  make  his  report  accordingly,  so  that  each  one 
receives  his  just  due  according  to  the  value  of  his  fruit.  So  vou  see  that,  as  the 
buyers  in  a  foreign  market  get  accustomed  to  the  marks,  if  we  have  a  *  black 
sheep '  in  the  flock  he  will  eventually  weed  himself  out,  but  we  do  hot  intend  to 
admit  any  person  who  has  not  first  established  a  character  as  an  honest,  upright 
packer.  By  careful  selection,  and  careful,  honest  packing,  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  anticipate  a  bright  future." 

Market  Prices  of  Apples. 

The  price  of  winter  apples  in  Canaaa  does  not  generally  exceed  from  $1  'to 
SI. 50  per  barrel;  about  $1.25  is  a  fair  average,  but  during  the  past  season  these 
figures  have  been,  in  some  cases,  barely  maintained.  While  the  Commissioners 
were  sitting  in  Coboui^,  Mr.  Hinman,  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  disposing  of  his 
crop  at  sixty  cents  to  persons  who  found  the  barrels  and  packed  the  fruit,  Mr. 
Hinman  boarding  them  while  so  engaged. 

Mr.  Ball  says  of  the  prices  in  Qreat  Britain : — 

» 

''The price  this  season  has  ranged  from  12s.  to  20s.  sterling  (say  $5)  per  bar- 
rel— some  few  lots  lower  and  some  higher  than  these  fifi^ures,  but  I  think  14^. 
sterling  (say  $3.50)  a  low  average  per  iMurrel,  and  this  will  be  about  the  range  for 
ordinary  years  for  some  thne  to  come." 

If  only  the  fatal  errors  of  careleflfl  pickiog  and  packing  be  avoided,  the  export 
trade  can  hardly  fail  to  be  remunerative. 
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A  New  Drying  Process. 

The  disposal  of  the  surplas  summer  and  fall  apples  now  often  left  to  rot  on 
the  ground  or  fed  to  stock,  has  been  a  question  of  difficulty.  But,  for  some  time 
past  a  system  of  bleaching  and  drying  apples  by  an  artificial  process  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  States,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  it  has  now  been  introduced 
into  Ontario.  Mf.  A  M.  Smith,  of  St.  Catharines,  thus  described  the  method  and 
apparatus  used : — 

''  A  fruit  drying  establishment  has  recently  been  started  in  St.  Catherines 
with  a  capacity  to  dry  150  bushels  of  apples  a  day.  .  .  .  This  industry  is  some- 
thing new  to  Canada,  but  not  to  the  States.  The  apparatus  used  is  called  the 
'  Scientific,'  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  *Alden,'  although  the  principle  in  the 
two  is  the  same.  It  is  an  upright  frame  or  box  built  over  a  furnace,  and  on  each 
side  there  is  a  belting  like  a  straw  carrier.  As  the  fruit  rises  on  the  slats  it  is 
subjected  to  the  hot  air  of  the  furnace.  The  temperature  required  is  firom  160^ 
to  170^.  The  fruit  comes  out  all  dried.  Before  being  put  in  the  dryer  the  fruit 
goes  through  a  process  of  bleaching  to  make  it  white.  That  was  formerly  a  secret 
process,  and  people  wondered  how  the  fruit  was  rendered  so  white.  The  fruit  is 
bleached  with  sulphur,  being  put  on  little  trays  which  are  placed  over  burning 
sulphur,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  a  short  time.  They  have  machinery  to  cut 
up  the  fruit.  These' parers  are  worked  by  women  and  girls.  One  girl  pares  the 
fruit ;  another  cuts  it  into  sections,  and  takes  out  the  bruises  and  bad  pieces.  I 
think  each  tray  is  allowed  to  remain  over  the  sulphur  when  bleaching  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  bleaching  is  done  as  soon  as  the  apple  is  cut.  Before  the 
apples  go  through  the  drying  process  you  can  taste  the  sulphur,  but  not  after  they 
have  been  dried.  After  the  fruit  is  dried  it  is  packed  in  fifty-pound  boxes.  They 
intend  to  ship  the  apples  from  the  Si  Catherines'  factory  to  England.  I  have 
se^i  several  ot  these  drying  establishments  in  the  States. 

"  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  apples  can  be  cut  and  prepared  for  drying 
for  6  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  proprietors  only  pay  15  cents  a  busnel  for  the  miit. 
About  five  bushels  of  apples  make  a  bushel  of  the  dried  fruit,  which  weighs 
twenty-two  pounds.  At  Lockport  they  sold  the  dried  fruit  last  year  for  12  and 
IS  cents  a  pound,  while  ordinary  dried  apples  bring  only  4  or  5  cents.  I  don't 
know  what  the  price  is  this  year.  For  drying  the  best  apples  of  course  are  not 
used.  It  would  not  pay  to  dry  and  ship  the  best  quality  of  winter  apple,  but  it 
would  to  dry  the  ©econd-dass  ones." 

Mr.  Hinman,  who,  with  others,  has  purcnased  a  drying  machine,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing information  respecting  it : — 

"We  can  get  one  bushel  of  dried  apples,  or  22  pounds,  from  4  or  4^  bushels 
of  green  ones.  The  usual  price  of  dried  apples  is  7  cents  per  pound ;  but  at 
present  they  are  only  5  cents.  We  purpose  sending  them  where  they  will  com- 
mand readily  about  20  cents  per  pound.  At  present  there  are  waggon  loads  of 
apples  of  certain  varieties  rotting  on  the  fields,  as  we  cannot  sell  them.  Any  kind 
of  sound  apples  can  be  utilized  by  the  drying  machine." 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

For  wintering  appies  a  cool  cellar  is  necessary.  The  fruit  will  bear  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury,  and  the  nearer  the  thermometer  is  t«  the  freezing 
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point  the  better.  A  cellar  suitable  for  roots  and  vegetables  would  be  usually  too 
warm  for  the  apple.  Some  growers  prefer  to*keep  the  apples  on  shelves,  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  separation  of  any  spoiled  fruit,  but  the  most  approved  method  is 
to  pack  them  in  barrels,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ball,  and  store  them  in  that  condi- 
tion until  wanted.  The  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  are  eminently 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  in  this  country.  In  Great  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sooner  the  fruit  goes  into  consumption  the*better. 

Pruning  and  Training  Apple  Trees. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  report  to  go  into  all  the  minutiae  of  orchard  manage- 
ment, nor,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  these  notes  are  intended  for  the  far- 
mer who  may  devote  a  few  acres  to  fruit-growing,  and  not  for  the  pro- 
fessional culturist,  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  here.  But,  on  the  subject  of  pruning 
and  training  apple  trees,  a  little  information  will  not  be  out  of  place.  When 
asked  what  time  he  recommended  for  pruning  his  trees,  a  blunt-spoken  witness 
replied:  "  whenever  the  knife  is  sharp  enough  !"  His  meaning  was  explained  to  be 
that,  whenever  the  tree  in  appearance  or  vigour  could  be  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  knife,  it  should  be  applied.  "  Prune  well  but  never  severely/'  may  be 
regarded  as  a  safe  maxim  for  orchardists.  As  a  rule,  farm  orchards  are  not 
prunedsufficiently,  and  the  cultivation  of  wood  largely  supplants  that  of  firuit  in 
many.     Mr.  Beadle's  advice  as  to  pruning  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  like  to  prune  an  apple  tree  into  a  sort  of  inverted  umbrella  shape  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  having  some  reference  of  course  to  the  habits  of  the  tree.  Sometimes, 
however,  I  make  a  second  story  of  limbs — a  small  set  in  the  centre.  I  don't 
think,  however,  that  the  form  is  so  veiy  essential  so  long  as  we  keep  the  top  suffi- 
ciently thinned  out  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  enough  of  the  sun  s 
warmth  to  come  to  the  leaves.  We  should  guard  against  allowing  the  tree  to 
become  too  dense,  so  that  the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and 
Hir — ^perhaps  mostly  the  air,  because  I  believe  the  fruit  needs  but  little  sunlight. 
The  leaves  are  the  organs  that  develop  the  sap  both  for  the  fruit  and  the  tree. 
We  should  also  guard  against  exposing  the  bare  horizontal  branches  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  because  sometimes  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  scald  the  bark  when 
so  exposed.  The  only  object  I  have  in  pruning  an  orchard  tree  is  to  get  in  a  cir- 
culation of  the  air  and  let  in  the  light.  The  cup  form  of  tree  is  prolmbly  not  se 
important  here  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  Britain  the  sky  is  overcast  much  more 
in  summer  than  with  us,  and  there  is  proportionately  less  sunlight." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

**  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  form  of  apple  trees.  I  have  amused  my- 
self by  training  them  in  cordons,  by  grafting  the  ends  together,  and  also  in  pyra- 
mids, and  almost  every  other  imaginable  snape,  by  adopting  the  system  oi  ropt 
pruning,  but  there  is  nothing  pays  so  well  in  apple  culture  as  a  nice  round  head, 
not  thinned  out  too  much.     I  try  to  get  them  in  umbrella  form." 

Mr.  Morris,  whose  remarks,  like  those  of  the  witnesses  above  quoted*  will 
apply  to  other  fruit  trees  as  well  as  the  apple,  says : — 

"  I  would  train  a  tree  to  a  flat,  spreading  head,  and  keep  them  from  runninf 
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np^  ivy  to  make  it  spread  out.  I  would  start  three  feet  from  the  ground  and 
allow  it  to  branch,  and  turn  my  side  branches  up  to  allow  of  horse  culture  under- 
neath ;  above  that  the  tree  should  spread  out  as  much  as  possible.  These  remarks 
refer  more  to  apple  trees.  I  would  not  care  to  have  pear  trees  with  more  than  a 
foot  or  two  of  stem,  and  the  same  way  with  peach  trees.  I  would  favour  grow- 
ing them  without  any  stem  at  alL  I  think  cherries  should  be  grown  without  a 
stem  too.** 

Apple  Blight. 

Besides  the  dangers  and  injury  to  which  the  apple  is  subjected  from  birds 
and  insects,  to  whose  operations  and  habits  a  chapter  w:ill  be  specially  devoted, 
the  apple  blight  is  the  only  trouble  that  appears  to  affect  this  tree.  The  cause, 
and  the  nature  of  this  disease  except  so  far  as  the  effects  are  concerned,  are  little 
understood. 

Mr.  Beadle,  says  of  it : — 

'  **  At  times  the  apple  trees  suffer  from  a  blight  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  We 
had  a  period  of  it  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  to  go  like  an  epidemic  through 
the  district,  blighting  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and  blossoms  just  as  they  were  form- 
ing into  fruit.  It  very  materially  affected  the  crop  that  year,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  away.  I  noticed  it  this  year  again  in  the  County  of  Welland,  around 
Drummondville.  But  what  appeared  singular  to  me  was  that  the  trees  which 
had  no  fruit  upon  them  were  almost  entirely  exempt  from  it — or  at  least  were 
affected  very  slightly  in  comparison  with  the  others.  The  blight,  however,  has 
never  been  so  serious  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  alarm  to  the  orchardists." 

Mr.  Dempsey  speaks  of  a  similar  visitation  which  attacked  the  apples  just 
forming,  and  caused  them  to  turn  black ;  the  blight  was  communicated  to  the 
pears,  and  pear  blight  developed  itself. 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  the  blight  as  "  slight "  in  his  district  and  "  not  serious.^ 

Mr.  Allan  says : — 

"  We  have  had  some  attacks  of  the  blight,  but  they  have  been  very  slight 
The  Transcendant  Crab,  and  the  Keswick  Codlin  are  the  varieties  most  subject 
to  it  with  us,  the  trees,  in  some  instances,  being  almost  kiUed  out  in  one  season. 
Twig  blight  is  very  common  this  season  on  many  varieties,  but  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  extreme  ends  of  the  new  wood,  taking  about  six  inches  of  that." 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  these  experienced  culturists,  the  apple 
Uight  is  no  serious  impediment  to  successful  apple  growing. 


OULTIVATION  OP  THE  PEAR 
Limitation  by  dimate. 

■ 

The  pear  is  not  indigenous  to  Canada,  and,  whilst  it  attains  in  many  cases  a 
degree  of  excellence  nearly  approaching  perfection,  it  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated, as  compared  with  the  apple,  over  only  a  limited  area.     Its  natural  hom» 
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must  be  found  in  the  Niagara  and  South-western  Peninsulas ;  in  the  Huron  firoit 
tract ;  on  the  Georgian  Bay ;  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  along  a  somewhat 
narrow  strip  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  far,  perhaps,  as  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte.  East  or  north  of  these  places  pears  may  be,  and  in  a  few 
cases  are  grown  in  the  Province,  but  hardly  for  any  marketable  purposes 

The  American  or  Fire  Blight. 

Another  check  to  pear  culture  is  the  disease  known  as  the  American,  or  Fire 
Blight,  to  which  the  pears  on  this  Continent  are  continually  subject,  and  which 
is  apparently,  if  not  unknown,  seldom  observed  in  Europe.  Its  source  or  cause, 
as  well  as  an  effective  remedy,  are  as  yet  undiscovered,  for  it  has  baffled  all  the 
study,  and  efforts  for  its  prevention  or  cure,  of  fruit  culturists  and  naturalists, 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Beadle  says  of  this  unwelcome 
attendant  upon  pear  culture  in  Ontario,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  this  Continent : — 

'*  We  have  a  disease  here  known  in  Europe  as  the  American  Blight,  we  call 
it  the  Fire  Blight.  The  term  has  been  so  long  used  by  fruit  culturists  that  we 
know  what  we  mean  by  it,  but  after  all  the  word  only  expresses  our  ignorance, 
f  01^  we  don't  know  what  it  is  nor  what  causes  it.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance 
in  July,  and  from  that  on  to  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  sometimes  first  appears  in 
the  end  shoots  of  a  summer's  growth.  They  are  noticed  to  become  black,  and  they 
diy  up.  Sometimes  this  bli^t  will  only  extend  to  the  growtii  of  the  present 
season ;  at  other  times  it  will  take  two  or  three  years'  growth ;  occasionally  it 
will  appear  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  when  it  does  it  is  usually  death  to  the 
whole  tree There  is  a  disease  which  appears  on  the  quince  and  Sibe- 
rian crab  so  analogous  to  the  one  t  have  described,  that  it  seems  to  be  one  and 
the  same  disease.  The  disease  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  England  and  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  because  they  speak  of  it  there  as  the  American  blight,  vet  I  presume 
it  is  seen  there  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  liability  to  this  blight  seriously 
impairs  the  whole  of  America  as  a  pear  growing  country.  We  are  not  particu- 
larly liable  to  it  as  a  disease  in  Canada.  My  impression  is  that  it  has  not  appeared 
in  the  Channel  Islands  sufficiently  to  make  it  a  source  of  serious  trouble.  As  to 
districts  near  the  sea,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  give  a  decided 
opinion ;  but  I  should  say  that,  where  the  climate  is  such  that  pear  trees  can  be 
grown,  they  would  ndt  be  so  likely  to  be  troubled  with  the  blight  as  we  are, 
because  I  know  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  there  is  a  small  section  of  country 
neady  or  quite  exempt  frbm  it.  The  climate  of  that  section  is  more  humid  than 
ours,  that  is  about  the  only  difference." 

Mr.  Dempsey  stated  that,  for  ten  years,  his  trees  had  not  been  affected  with 
the  blight.  Previously,  for  two  years,  they  had  been  blighted.  He  suggests  that 
having  ceased  to  cultivate  his  pear  orchard  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  oes- 
sation  of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  of  it : — 

"  I  have  no  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blis^ht.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  blight  was  much  like  apoplexy  in  the  aninud.  The  blight  generally  comes 
on  my  orchard  after  a  severe  or  sudien  change,  such  as  a  l^eavy  wind,  which 
knocks  the  branches  together  and  breaks  the  sap  vessels.      I  am  satisfied  that 
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high  food  is  also  one  cause  of  it.  Fears  which  gix)w  slowly,  in  a  moderately  rich 
soU,  are  not  so  subject  to  it  as  those  which  grow  in  verj  rich  soil.  Many  of  the 
English  trees  are  very  unhealthy.  Sometimes  the  trees  recover  from  blight,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not.    Some  varieties  are  subject  to  be  killed." 

This  view  rather  bears  out  Mr.  Dempsey's  theory,  that  the  absence  of  culti- 
vation, with  its  stimulating  effects,  has  checked  the  tendency  to  blight 

Mr.  Allan  says  of  the  blight : — 


"  We  had  some  pear  blight  some  years  ago,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  very  bad 
now.  The  use  of  the  knife  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  reliable  remedy,  though  it 
is  claimed  by  some  that  blight  can  be  prevented  by  using  linseed  oil  as  a  wash, 
and  well  mulching  the  trees  in  summer  and  winter — flight  in  summer,  and  heavy 
in  winter  to  prevent  the  frost  affecting  the  roots.  Several  orchards  in  which  this 
is  practised  nave  never  been  troubled  with  the  blight." 

Mr.  Cady  considers  that  a  light  sandy  and  porous  soil  is  more  conducive  to 
bliorht  than  clay  loam  or  clay.  f 

Mr.  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  contributes  an  item  from  his  long  experience  on  this 
point.     He  says : — 

''  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  cause  for  the  blight  attacking  the  trees. 
Sometimes  one  tree  is  affected  and  sometimes  another,  and  sometimes  a  tree  that 
is  attacked  this  year  will  escape  the  next.  I  used  to  think  that  some  varieties 
were  proof  against  it,  but  a  few  years  after  they  were  attacked.  The  leaves  and 
the  young  shoots  get  black,  and  they  should  be  cut  off  about  a  foot  below  the 
diseased  part.  When  you  come  into  an  orchard  in  the  early  morning,  where  the 
trees  are  suffering  from  blight,  the  'smell  is  something  like  the  smell  of  a  field  of 
diseased  potatoes.  I  wrote  to  Charles  Downing,  the  great  pomologist,  and  he  said 
the  blight  came  periodically — once  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years — but  he  could  not 
aoooimt  for  it." 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill,  is  taking  preventive  measures,  although  he  does  not 
say  whether  they  have  been  thoroughly  successful     Hia  recipe  is  as  follows : — 

.  "  Some  of  my  varieties  have  suffered  firom  pear  blight.  I  am  interested  in  a 
three-acre  pear  orchard,  but  there  has  been  no  blight  in  it  yet.  For  preventive 
measures  we  are  washing  the  trees  with  sulphur  and  lime.  We  mix  up  a  pailful 
of  lime  and  throw  in  about  a  half  of  pound  of  sulphur,  and  apply  that  mixture  to 
the  trees.  A  considerable  number  of  m^  neighbours  have  suffered  from  blight. 
Another  plan  I  adopt  to  prevent  blight  is,  to  allow  the  limbs  to  grow  right  from 
the  ground.  I  think  one  cause  of  injury  to  pears  is  letting  them  have  long  naked 
stems.  Tou  often  see  a  dead  spot  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  due  to  that  cause, 
although  mostly  attributed  to  blight." 

Enough  has  been  said  therefore  to  show,  first,  that  the  blight  is  an  ever  pre- 
sent danger ;  secondly,  thai  n^  actual  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for  it ;  and 
thirdly,  that  there  is  most  ample  room  lor  experiment  as  to  the  means  of  com- 
batting or  preventing  it. 

Ancient  Seedlingik 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  usual  susGdotibilily  of  the  pear 
to  blight,  there  are  some  pear  tree   that  are  n^ver  known  to  suffer  from  it 
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These  are  old  seedlings,  planted,  or  the  immediate  progeny  of  trees  planted^'by 
early  settlers  or  missionaries,  either  in  the  French  settlements  in  Eissex,  where 
colonies  were  established  nearly  200  years  ago,  or,  as  at  Fitzroy  Harbour  on  the 
Ottawa,  on  the  route  of  voyageurs  of  the  same  race.  The  originals  came,  proba- 
bly, from  France,  and  the  existing  trees  are  not  now  recognized  as  of  any  known 
European  variety.  Some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  60  or  from  that  to  100 
years  old.  Tet  they  often  yield  from  25  to  30  bushels  of  fruit  in  one  season.  It 
has  to  be  shaken  off  the  trees,  and  sells  for  one  dollar  a  bushel.  One  person  was 
mentioned  by  a  witness  who  has  made  from  $15  to  $20  a  year  for  20  years  from 
one  of  those  hardy  and  prolific  seedlings.  Attempts  to  propagate  them  by  graft- 
ing have  not  succeeded.  They  must  be  propagated  by  sucker^  of  which  they  throw 
out  an  abundance.  Their  propagation  by  any  means  would  be  decidedly  ad  van- 
tageous  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Varieties  of  Pears. 

Of  pears  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  one  witness,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Koes, 
mentioning  that  he  had  no  less  than  85  inhi£l^nursery. 

The  pears  named  in  the  evidence,  irrespective  of  seedlings,  are  42  in  number. 
As  in  the  case  of  apples,  local  nomenclature  may  here  and  there  produce  a  little 
confusion,  and  differences  of  climate  interfere  with  the  classification,  but  this  i^ 
not  the  case  to  any  considerable  extent.    The  following  is  the  list : — 

Summer  Varieties. 

Bostiezer,  Manning's  Elizabeth, 

Osband's  Summer,  Elliot's  Early, 

Beurre  Qiffard,  Doyenne  D'Et6, 

Windsor  Belle,  Supreme  de  Quimper, 

Bloodgood,  Ananas  D'Et^, 

Clapp's  Favourite.  Tyson, 

Barrett  Souvenir  du  Congress. 

Fall  Varieties. 

Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  Bosc, 

Beurre  Hardy,  White  Doyenne, 

Beurre  Superfin,  Grey  Doyenne. 

Buffum,  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 

Onondaga,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Qoodale,  Graslin, 

Howell,  Seckel, 

Flemish  Beauty,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme* 
Sheldon, 
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Winter  VarietieB. 

Beurre  d*Anjou,  Oswego  Beurre, 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  Winter  Nelis, 

Lawrence,  Josephine  de  Malines, 

Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

Beurre  Diel,  President  Drouard, 
Beurre  Easter, 

Description  and  Economic  Merits. 

Of  the  summer  varieties,  the  Rostiezer  is  commended  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  "  a 
small  early  pear,  but  a  good  one  for  its  size/' 

Mr.  Dempsey  ranks  it  second  or  third  on  the  list  of  summer  pears. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Graham  as  one  of  the  varieties  that  escaped 
blight  when  his  orchards  were  visited  by  that  enemy  last  spring. 


Osband's  Stimmer  Pear  is  placed  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  next  to  the  Rostiezer ;  on 
an  equality  with  it  by  Mr.  Dempsey ;  and  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
pears  by  Mr.  Allan.  

The  Beurre  GifFard,  Mr.  Beadle  commends,  as  "  a  summer  pear  of  good  quality," 
and  adds,  "  I  would  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  Osband's  in  point  of  flavour." 
It  is  one  of  the  pears  recommended  by  Mr.  Leslie  in  his  evidence,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Dougall  as  one  of  the  "  best  varieties."  With  Mr.  Dempsey  it  does  not  succeed 
welL 


The  Windsor  Belle  is,  according  to  Mr.  Beadle,  large  and  very  profitable  for 
market,  but  a  pear  he  will  not  grow  and  does  not  want  to  eat.  "  It  will  realize 
more  money  in  the  market  than  any  other  in  its  season,"  he  says,  but  he  thinks, 
"  the  public  should  be  educated  to  buy  something  better." 

Of  the  Bloodgood,  he  says : — 

''  I  find  that  the  Bloodgood  makes  a  very  good  summer  market  pear.  It  bears* 
liberally  with  us  and  seems  to  be  a  very  healthy  tree,  not  entirely  free  from 
blight,  vet  much  more  so  than  either  of  those  other  kinds  I  have  named,  and  I 
think  if  I  were  planting  early  summer  pears  I  would  plant  it  largely.  It  sells 
well,  has  a  golden  appearance  when  it  is  ripe,  frequently  with  a  little  russet  upon 
it,  and  is  sweet  and  rich." 


Of  Manning's  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

*  For  an  early  summer  pear  there  is  no  better  than  Manning's  Elizabeth,, 
which  is  a  delicious  fruit  and  very  prolific." 
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Mr.  Dougall  giyes  Elliot's  Early,  a  newly  raised  pear  in  his  distriet, 
Doyenne  d'Et^,  and  the  Supreme  de  Qnimper,  a  leading  place  among  sum 
varieties. 


The  Tyson  is  repeatedly  referred  to.  After  alluding  to  the  Roetieser,  0»- 
band's  Summer,  and  Beurre  Qiffard,  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  Coming  late  in  the  summer  or  early  in  Autumn,  the  Tyson  is  superior  in 
quality  to  any  I  have  named." 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  it  as  "a  very  fine  pear,  and — with  the  Seckel — ^less 
subject  to  blight  than  any  in  his  grounds."  It  was  one  of  the  sorts  that  escaped 
blight  in  Mr.  Graham's  orchard    Other  witnesses  speak  highly  of  itb 


Of  Clfi^p's  Favourite,  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  It  is  an  early  autumn  pear,  and  will  prove  as  valuable  for  this  oountry  as 
any  I  know  of.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Bartlett.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. By  hardy  I  mean  able  to  endure  the  extreme  cold  of  our  climate.  It 
is  a  seedling  of  the  Flemish  Beauty,  but  even  more  hardy  than  its  parent,  and  a 
larger  fruit.  If  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  too  long  it  becomes  decayed  at  the 
core,  but  you  cannot  perceive  it  until  you  break  open  the  fruit." 

It  is  hardly  so  reliable  as  the  Bartlett,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  West- 
land  reconmiends  it  should  be  picked  while  yet  green,  as,  if  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  tree,  it  would  be  liable  to  decay  in  the  centre.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
favourite  pear.  Mr.  Roy  alludes  to  it  as  "a  new  pear  with  a  rich  flavour,"  an<! 
one  that  "  always  sells  welL"  In  the  County  of  Perth  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  most  commonly  planted  varieties. 


The  Bartlett,  however,  is  the  pear,  that  above  all  others,  commends  itself  t<^ 

> 

the  orchardist  and  the  public.    It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  one  of  the 

varieties  that  fruit  early.    He  goes  on  to  say  of  it : — 

"  Next  in  point  of  time  in  ripening  is  the  Bartlett,  which  has  a  ^p:'eai  reputa- 
tion as  a  market  fruit.  I  suppose  more  barrels  of  pears  of  that  variety  are  sold 
in  our  markets  than  any  other.  It  has  brought,  until  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  $10  a  barrel,  but  of  late  it  has  been  reduced  down  to  about  96,  partly  owing 
to  the  stringency  of  the  times,  and  partly  to  the  inci  eased  supply.  That  variety 
has  been  planted  largely  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Canada  as  well,  so  far  as 
pears  have  been  planted  in  Canada  at  all." 

*'  So  far  as  I  know,"  he  adds,  "  the  Bai*tlett  is  the  most  profitable  pear." 
Mr.  Dempsey,  whose  situation  tries  the  hardiness  of  fruit  a  little  more  than 
is  the  case  in  the  Niagara  district,  alludes  to  4;he  Bartlett  as  "  tender,"  and  need- 
ing a  more  "  favoured  locality  "  than  some  other  pears.    But  Mr.  Arnold  says : 
^'  The  most  successful  variety  of  pear,  everything  considered,  is  the  Bartlett  *" 

Mr.  Allan's  testimony  is  : — 

"  The  most  popular  pear  is  the  Bartlett ;  on  account  of  its  being  so  profitable 
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it  is  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  others     .  .  The  Bartlett  is  fruited,  probably,  earlier 
thim  any  other  variety.'' 


II 


Mr.  Boy  says  of  it:  "It  comes  in  early  and  is  easily  sold"  Mr.  Leslie,  ''has 
seen  nothing  to  beat  the  Bartlett ;  the  tree  bears  well  and  the  fruit  is  good." 

These  testimonials,  from  authorities  so  imimpeachable,  must  establish  the 
Bartlett's  supremacy  on  its  economical  merits. 


The  Ananas  d'Et^  is  only  alluded  to  in  a  passing  remark  by  Mr.  Dempsey, 
but  Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  catalogue,  describes  it  as  a  large,  handsome  pear,  resembling 
the  Bartlett,  which  ripens  about  the  same  time  as  the  latter,  and,  being  hardier, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  promising  variety.  The  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gress, with  which  the  list  of  Summer  Pears  ends,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  McEenzie 
Boss  as  a  pear  no  garden  should  be  without. 

Autumn  Varieties. 

Coming  next  to  the  Autumn  Pears,  we  have  jSrst  upon  the  list,  the  Belle  Lucra- 
cive,  which  Mr.  Beadle  describes  among  amateur  varieties  as  "  a  sweet,  rich  pear," 
but  one  that,  without  a  good  deal  of  sunlight  and  exposure,  is  apt  to  be  discredited 
by  a  good  many  imperfect  specimens.  Several  others  recommend  it,  but  do  not 
particularise  its  merits. 

Of  the  Beurre  Hardy  more  will  probably  be  heard  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past,  for  it  is  now  being  thoroughly  tested  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  It  is  described  asa  tree  of  more  than  usually  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous constitution,  and  "  is  ranked  in  pomological  parlance  as  '  very  good.' " 


The  Beurre  Superfin  ranks  as  "good,"  but  as  inferior  to  the  Beurre  Hardy. 


Mr.  Beadle  gives  the  Bufium  the  one  notice  it  receives  in  the  evidence  by  re- 
xnarking : — 

**  I  don't  think  the  Buffum  woidd  succeed  in  Canada  as  a  profitable  market 
sort.  It  will  succeed  on  sandy  soil  better  than  most  other  varieties,  but  there  is 
not  much  money  in  it  as  a  market  pear." 


The  Onondaga  curiously  comes  in  for  notice  from  witnesses  at  two  extreme 
points,  and-  no  others;  Mr.  Dougall  at  Windsor,  who  speaks  of  it  with  others, 
x^lassed  as  "the  best  varieties,"  and  by  Mr.  Usbome,  at  Amprior,  who  refers  to 
it  as  one  of  two  varieties  only  that  are,  so  far,  apparently,  doing  well  in  his — lor 
pear  culture^-comparatively  unfavourable  district,  where  any  pear  tree  must,  in 
order  to  succeed,  possess  to  a  very  large  dogree  the  element  of  hardiness. 
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The  Qoodale  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  a  new  pear,  and  "  likely  to  become 
popular.*' 

The  Howell  receives  only  a  word  in  passing  from  Mr.  Jno.  Graham  as  firee 
from  blight  daring  the  period  in  which  some  other  trees  were  affected.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  pear  of  fine  flavour,  while  the  tree  is  hardy  and  yields  a  good  crop. 


The  Flemish  Beauty  is  a  delicious  pear,  but,  says  Mr.  Beadle : — 

**  Is  a  very  desirable  pear  for  home  use,  but  not  profitable,  especially  as  nint 
people  out  of  every  ten  do  not  handle  it  properly ;  it  is  generally  shipped  to 
market  too  ripe,  and  the  result  is  that  the  consignee  sends  back  only  a  long  bill  of 
charges." 

With  Mr.  Dempsey — although  generally  in  his  neighbourhood  the  Flemish 
Beauty  has  done  well — ^the  fruit  has,  for  some  years,  cracked  so  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguishable.  Mr.  Westland  mentions  it  as  peculiarly  liable  to  the  ravages  of 
birds.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cady  regards  it  as  one  of  the  pears  least  suscep- 
tible to  blight.  At  Windsor,  in  Elssex,  its  fault  is  that  "  it  ripens  too  early,** 
although  Mr.  Dougall  speaks  of  it  as  '^  a  hardy  pear."  Its  hardiness  is  further 
attested  by  its  successful  cultivation  at  Amprior,  in  Renfrew.  It  appeavs  to 
succeed  well  in  almost  any  pear-growing  section.  The  report  from  the  United 
Counties  states  that  it  is  the  only  pear  tried  in  that  neighbourhood  (Cornwall). 


The  Sheldon,  of  amateur  varieties,  is  a  pear  of  high  quality  but  a  great 
sufferer  from  blight. 

The  Beurre  Bosc  is  a  pear  much  appreciated  where  it  can  be  grown,  but  ia 
too  tender  for  the  average  Canadian  climate. 


The  White  Doyenne  is  a  g3od  marketable  finiit  when  successfully  grown, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Beadle,  too  subject  to  disease  to  be  reliable  on  economical 
grounds. 

The  Grey  Doyenne  is  less  liable  to  disease,  but  the  tree  is  a  feeble  grower. 


The  Doyenne  du  Comice  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dougall  among  the  best  vari 
etiesy  but  not  alluded  to  by  other  witnesses. 


The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  is  frequently  and  approvingly  mentioned,  and  is 
•olkirated  in  some  districts  that  demand  a  hardy  tree  to  ensure  success. 
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The  Qraslin  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Dougall  as  one  of  the  three  most  profitable 
varieties  withip  his  knowledge. 

The  Seckel  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  a  very  fine  pear  and,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  ex- 
perience, is,  with  the  Tyson,  less  subject  to  blight  than  any  varieties  in  his 
grounds  Mr.  Ccuiy  considers  it  "  the  richest  pear  we  have,"  and  agrees  with  Mr. 
Arnold  as  to  its  comparative  immunity  from  blight,  in  which  view  he  is  also  sua* 
tained  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dougall. 


Tke  Duchess  d'Angouleme  is  an  extremely  popular  pear.  After  speaking  of 
the  high  prices  frequently  realized  by  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  in  New  York,  Mf. 
Beadle  goes  on  to  say : — 

^  There  is  another  varie^  that  will  last  a  little  longer  than  that,  and  is  very 
popular  as  a  market  fruit  in  Western  New  York.  It.  could  possibly  be  grown  as 
l>rofitably  in  this  section.  I  refer  to  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme ;  it  is  a  remark- 
ably healthy  tree  and  as  nearly  free  from  blight  as  any  variety  we  have.  I  have 
seen  quite  a  number  of  pear  orchards  ruined  by  the  pear  blight,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  that  variety  seriously  affected.    It  is  no  uncommon  thin^  for  those 

?^rs  to  sell  for  12^  cents  a  piece  on  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets, 
hey  are  large  sized,  handsome  pears,  of  fair  flavour  though  not  the  highest 
quality  of  fruit." 

Both  Mr.  Beadle  and  Mr.  Morris  put  it  as  only  second  to  the  Bartlett  among 
the  most  profitable  sorts  to  cultivate.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  success- 
ful in  Prince  ^Edward  County. 

Winter  Varieties. 

First  on  the  list  of  winter  varieties  stands  the  Beurre  d'Anjou,  of  which 
Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  Following  the  Bartlett,  I  suppose  the  next  best  variety  would  be  the  Beurre 
d'Anjou;  that  varietv  will  last  into  November,  and  sells  at  a  very  good  price  ; 
in  fact  it  has  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  I  have  been  told  that  barrels  of  it  have  been 
sold  for  S30  in  the  Boston  market,  and  I  presume  it  would  readily  bring  $16 
now." 

Of  the  most  profitable  varieties  Mr.  Beadle  places  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  third 

on  the  list.    Mr.  Dempsey  says  of  it : — 

"  We  grow  a  considerable  number  of  the  Beurre  d'Anjou ;  with  us  it  keeps 
till  Christmas ;  we  esteem  it  highly,  but  it  is  not  very  productive  in  our  section.** 

Mr.  Dougall  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  pears  to  the  grower* 


Of  the  Beurre  Clairgeau  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  The  Beurre  Clairgeau  is  a  good  pear  when  fairly  cultivated.     In  the  hands 
of  x>ersons  who  are  skilled  in  handling  pears  it  would  prove  very  profitable.     It 
is  &  large  sized  pear,  of  most  beautiful  appesCrance  and  colour,  but  it  requires  to 
be  handled  very  differently  from  the  way  we  handle  fruit  generally/' 
5 
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He  goes  on  to  say,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  remarks : — 

"  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  just  as  it  is  about  ripe,  and  not  allowed  to  hang 
too  long  on  the  tree.  One  rule  is  that  when  the  stem  separates  readily  from  the 
tree  the  fruit  should  be  picked  and  packed  in  boxes,  ana  then  covered  with  as 
old  carpet  or  woollen  sheet  or  something  of  that  kind  to  exclude  the  air.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  they  are  wanted  for  use ;  if  they  are  then 
brought  into  a  warmer  room  they  will  ripen  into  a  most  excellent  quality  of 
fruit/' 

The  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Mr.  Dougall  styles  "  a  large  and  handsome  pear  that 
will  keep  till  Christmas/' 

Of  winter  pear?,  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  the  Lawrence  would  stand 
first  in  Mr.  Beadle's  estimation.  He  places  it  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  most 
profitable  varieties. 

'*  Mr.  Morris  ranks  it  as  the  best  pear  for  winter  use,  in  company  with  ihe 
President  Drouard,  which  is  there  and  th^re  only  alluded  to  in  the  evidence." 

Jii.  Leslie  thinks  '*  it  might  be  likely  to  take  in  the  English  market."  In  die 
last  mentioned  suggestion  he  connects  with  tne  Lawrence  the  Vicar  of  Winktield, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  these  are  che  only  two  varieties  we  could  safely 
ship  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  others  do  not  carry  well. 


But  of  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  The  Vicar  is  one  of  the  most  variable  pears  I  have  had  any  experience  with. 
Once  in  a  long  time  you  will  get  a  crop  that  is  really  good,  but  probably  for  a 
number  of  years  after  you  wul  have  nothing  eatable.  However,  my  experience 
has  been  largely  in  sandy  soil,  and  L  think  that  in  a  warm  clay  soil,  witii  great 
care  in  thinning  out,  better  results  might  be  obtained.  The  fruit  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  to  its  natural  dimensions." 


The  Josephine  de  Malines,  which  pens  about  the  middle  of  January^  is  a 
fine  pear,  but  ate  in  bearing,  not  yielding  any  profitable  return  until  it  is  about 
twelve  years  old.  But  it  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  some  growers.  Mr.  i^emp- 
»ey  says  of  it : — 

"  For  winter  pears  I  would  place  above  all  others  the  Josephine  de  Malines, 
^oecause  it  produces  so  much  fruit  The  fruit  is  rather  inferior  for  the  first  few 
years,  but  when  it  has  been  about  ten  years  planted  it  is  very  fine.  It  has  beauti- 
ful rose-coloured  flesh." 

Mr.  Dempsey  also  suggests  that  this  pear  might  be  profitably  shipped  to 
Europe. 

The  Oswego  Beurre  is  the  fruit  oi  a  hardy  and  prolific  tree,  and  recommended 
by  some  )f  the  witnesses,  including  ^r  Leslie. 
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"  The  Beurre  d' Aremberg/*  says  Mr.  Beadle,  "ma  well  drained,  warm  day 
soil,  would  be  a  good  pear  to  plant,  and  the  amateur  would  enjoy  it  very  much/' 


"  The  Beurre  Easter,"  says  the  same  good  authority,  "  is  the  best  of  the  very 
late  pears  I  have  tried/' 

"  The  Beurre  Diel  on  clay  soil  is  of  good  quality,  but  on  sandy  soil  is  almost 
worthless,  because  it  has  no  flavour,"  is  Mr.  Beadle's  verdict  as  to  this  pear. 


Mr.  Soy  and  Mr.  Chaplin  both  speak  highly  of  the  Winter  Nelis. 

With  this  pear  the  list  is  exhausted,  and  some  hints  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  those  varieties,  which  the  information  already  given  may  iaduce 
the  agriculturist  to  grow,  will  be  next  in  order. 

The  Soil  and  Oultivation  Favourable  to  the  Pear. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  is  quite  different  from  that 
required  by  the  apple.  Apples,  as  already  pointed  out,  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  so  long  as  they  have  a  porous  subsoil ;  and,  although,  pears  may  grow  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  yet,  for  their  profit- 
able cultivation,  a  suitable  soil  is  essential,  and  a  rich  clay  loam  is  the  soil  in  which 
they  will  thrive  most  vigorously,  while  a  stiff  blue  clay  subsoil,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
cold  or  wet,  will  often  show  a  vigorous  and  prolific  pear  orchard.  Mr.  Boy  at 
Owen  Sound  finds  pears  do  extremely  well  in  a  clay  loam  resting  on  a  limestone 
rock. 

Nor  is  it  advised  that,  as  with  apples,  the  pear  orchard  should  be  cultivated. 
Except  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  cultivation  of  any  kind  is  undesirable.  Maniir- 
ing  is  generally  confined  to  the  application  of  leached  ashes.  One  witness,  Mr. 
X)ougall,  formerly  manured,  but  substituted  wood  ashes,  as  he  believed  the  rotted 
barnyard  manure  stimulated  the  tree  to  too  rapid  a  growth  so  that  it  did  not 
ripen  its  wood  in  the  fall. 

Planting  Out. 

Pears  as  standards  should  be  planted  not  less  than  twenty  feet  apart  each 
-way,  and  some  of  the  spreading  varieties  may  require  a  little  more  room  than 
that  would  give  them.  Dwar& — that  is,  pears  grafted  on  the  quince  stock — may 
be  planted  from  10  to  12  feet  apart ;  the  latter  distance  will  give  them  abundance 
of  room. 

Pear  Stocks. 

The  question  whether  the  pear  should  be  grafted  on  its  own  or  on  the  quince 
stock  is  one  that  does  not  admit  of  a  simple  answer.    A  standard  pear  tree  will 
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be  from  a  graft  on  the  pear  stock,  while  the  dwarf  will  be  on  the  quince.     The 

standards,  rooting  deeper  and  gathering  nourishment  from  a  larger  area,  are  the 

more  hardy  and  enduring.     The  dwarfs,  on  the  other  hand»  are  popular  from  the 

fact  that  they  mature  earlier— of  ten  by  two  or  three  years — and  are  exceedingly 

productive.     Their  greater  susceptibility  to  frost  is  provided  against  either  by 

mxilching  with  manure  or  piling  a  little  earth  over  the  roots,  which  in  the  spring 

is  again  removed.      The  whole  matter  of  choosing  between  the  pear  stock  and 

quince  is  one  for  intelligent  observation  and  discretion.     Meantime,  the  following 

opinions  of  some  of  the  experieuced  witnesses,  called  before  the  Commission,  will 

be  a  guide  to  the  novice  in  pear  culture.    Mr.  Beadle  says  > 

**  In  some  varieties  I  would  give  the  preference  to  those  grown  on  the  quince^ 
over  those  which  &re  grown  as  standards.  If  I  were  planting  an  orchard  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  I  would  plant  them  on  the  qumce  root  It  erows  well^ 
and  comes  into  full  bearing  three  to  five  years  sooner  than  the  standard  If  it 
overloads  it  can  be  thinned  out  so  that  the  fruit  will  be  perfect.  If  I  were  plant- 
ing the  Bartlett  I  would  sooner  have  it  on  the  pear  stock,  so  that  one  cannot  give 
a  categorical  answer  as  to  which  is  the  better  plan.  Taking  pear  culture  as  a 
whole,  I  would  sooner  plant  on  the  pear  stock,  especially  taking  into  account  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  art." 

Ajs  to  these  two  leading  varieties  which  the  agriculturist  intent  on  laying  out 
an  orchard  is  pretty  sure  to  select  as  His  staple  trees,  the  one  for  winter,  the 
other  for  summer  fruit,  Mr.  Beadle's  judgment  will  probably  influence  his  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Dempeey,  whose  operations  are  conducted  iu  a  district  where  the 
winters  are  felt  in  some  severity,  gives  an  unqualified  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
pear  stock  standards.  Mr.  Arnold  has  never  been  able  to  grow  pear  stock  dt  to 
work,  but  has  imported  the  wild  Scotch  pear  stock,  which  he  says  has  succeeded 
admirably.     He  remarks  : — 

"  We  should  work  our  pears  on  some  wild  hardy  stock.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer working  it  on  quince  stock,  budding  low  and  planting  the  pear  down  below 
the  surface  so  that  the  tree  begins  to  bear  immediately,  and  yet  throws  out  roots 
from  the  pear  stock  which  become  standard  trees.  I  woidd  rather  take  such  a  tree 
than  a  pear  worked  on  poor  pear  stock.  By  poor  stock  I  mean  lacking  any 
hardihood.  They  have  not  the  hardy  character  of  the  wild  Scotch  or  French 
pear.  They  are  not  reliable;  first,  because,  of  seedlings,  no  two  are  alike  in 
robustness  of  character.  You  may  get  one  good  and  ten  bad,  while  if  they  are 
grown  on  quince  stock  they  are  all  alike.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  stock 
exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  tree  that  is  grafted  on  it,  and  also  upon  the 
fruit.'* 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  would  be  an  all  but  worth- 
less pear  unless  worked  on  the  quince,  while  the  Seckel  will  not  grow  on  quince 
and  must  be  grafted  on  a  hardy,  vigorous  pear  stock.  In  the  Huron  district,  pre- 
ference is  given  to  standards.  But  at  Owen  Sound,  taste  or  experience  seem  to 
point  in  another  direction. 

^  The  standard  trees,"  savs  Mr.  Roy,  "  will  sometime  proauce  at  eight  or  nine 
years,  but  sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  whereas  if  you  go  into 
dwarf  trees  jou  may  depend  on  them  in  four  or  five  years." 
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Of  the  Tarieties  referred  to  in  the  evidence  the  following  succeed  well  on  th# 
<]uinoe : — 

Summer. — Bloodgood,  Doyenne,  d'Eti,  Tyson,  Souvenir  du  CongTew. 

Autumn. — ^Beurre  Hardy,  Howel,  White  Doyenne,  Otey  Doyenne,  Louiat 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchess  d'Angouleme.^ 

Winter. — ^Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  Cswego  Bcurre,  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
The  judicious  pruning  of  the  trees,  particularly  the  dwar&,  which  must  be 
annually  trimmed  with  a  view  to  preserving  their  symmetrical  appearance,  is  in- 
dispensable. The  removal,  too,  by  thinning,  of  a  portion  of  the  fruit  will  greatly 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  remainder  and  the  ultimate  return  from  the  year's 
crop. 

The  Market  for  Pears. 

Unlike  the  apple,  the  market  for  which  will  be  mainly  looked  for  abroad, 
the  consumption  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  pear  crop  must,  of  necessity,  be  at 
home.  From  Owen  Sound,  LaJke  Huron,  and  the  western  counties,  some  outlet 
may  be  found  in  the  great  American  cities ;  time,  too,  will  create  a  demand  in 
the  North-west,  where  pear  culture  will  be  all  but  an  impossibility.  Two  or 
three  varieties,  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  the  Josephine  de  Malines  and  ohe  Jbawrenco 
have  been  suggested  as  possibly  suitable  for  the  English  market.  But  m  consti- 
tution, and  even  in  shape,  the  pear  is  far  less  well  adapted  for  ravelling  than  the 
upple  is,  while  the  taste  of  the  consumer  is  more  exacting  and  the  demand  more 
limited.  At  present,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  pears  must 
be  grown  in  view  of  the  Canadian  market  chiefly,  not  a  few  oeing  shipped  from 
the  West  to  Montreal.  In  most  districts  large  accessions  are  being  made  so  the 
area  under  pear  cultivation,  not  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  trees,  in  many  districts, 
being  as  yet  in  full  bearing.  The  price  of  pears  appears  to  run  from  $1  to  S3  per 
bushel,  although  favourite  varieties,  under  the  influence  of  a  special  demand,  often 
bring  more. 

Picking  and  Keeping  Pears. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  pears  are  picked,  handled,  and 
kept  afterwards.  In  referring  to  the  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Mr.  Beadle's  advice  as  Co 
the  time  for  picking  and  the  mode  of  keeping  has  been  quoted.  All  pears 
should  be  picked  when,  on  lifting  the  fruit  with  the  hand,  the  stem  naturally 
separates  from  the  tree.  Mr.  Beadle's  plan  is  to  pack  them  in  boxes  m  a  cool 
place  covered  with  an  old  carpet  or  woollen  cloth  to  exclude  the  air  until  they 
are  wanted.  If  then  placed  in  a  warm  room  they  will  in  a  short  time — a  few 
days  at  most — ^^ain  their  full  flavour  and  ripeness.  If  ripening  pears  be  a  matter 
of  busiQess,  it  will  pay,  Mr.  Arnold  thinks,  to  have  a  room  specially  devoted  to  the 
purpose.     For  shipping  and  keeping  in  store  a  little  different  treatment  may  at 
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times  be  necessary.    Mr.  Beadle,  with  this  in  view,  sapplements  his  remarks 
with  the  following : — 

"  I  think  most  of  our  varieties  don't  require  the  blanketing  process.  The 
fruit  should  Just  be  put  into  tight  boxes  or  barrels ;  I  prefer  half  barrels  for  pears. 
In  the  fuU-Bize  barrel  the  weight  of  the  fruit  presses  upon  the  lower  tiers  too 
much.  When  shipping  for  market  they  must  be  shipped  hard  enough  to  reach 
their  destination  l]^f ore  becoming  soft.  I  suppose  most  cultivators  have  now  got 
past  that  difficulty  in  shipping  the  Bartlett.  The  Bartlett  should  be  picked  before 
it  separates  readily  from  tne  tree.  It  may  be  gathered  when  about  two  thirds 
grown,  and  even  then  it  will  ripen  up  in  the  barrel  with  a  fair  flavour,  and  become 
altogether  a  nice  fruit,  though  I  prefer  it  at  full  size.'* 

But,  as  a  rule,  all  pears  should  be  picked  "  a  little  on  the  green  side.'* 


OULTIVATION  OP  THE  PEAOH. 

The  region  adapted  to  successful  and  profitable  peach  culture  in  Ontario  is 
much  more  limited  in  area  than  that  of  the  pear.  By  far  the  largest  and  most 
numerous  peach  orchards  are  to  be  found  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  where  peach 
growing  has  become  an  enormous  industry.  Reliable  statistics  of  peach  culture 
are  wanting,  as  are  those  of  other  fruits,  but  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  from  the  Qrimsby  Railway  Station 
alone,  some  70,000  baskets  were  shipped  last  season,  of  peaches  grown  within  an 
area  of  a  couple  of  miles  east,  south  and  west  of  the  station,  which  is  near  the  lake. 
Along  the  shores  of  Lake  EIrie,  in  Norfolk  and  Elgin,  peaches  can  be  profitably  cul- 
tivated, and  a  good  number  are  grown.  There  are  some  considerable  orchards  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  County  of  Oxford;  and  in  Kent  and  Essex,  on  Lake  Erie 
and  Detroit  River,  if  they  are  not  grown  so  extensively  as  they  might  be,  it  is  owing 
to  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators,  not  to  any  unsuitability  of  soil  or 
climate.  Fin  crops  were  seen  by  the  Commissioners  ripening  on  the  lake  shore 
in  Kent  during  their  visit,  and  in  Essex  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dougall 
that "  peach  growing  is  far  more  profitable  than  apple  growing,  although  the 
crop  is  not  quite  so  certain,"  and  that  it  is  even  more  profitable  than  general 
farming.  But  as  we  come  back  from  the  lake,  peach  culture,  on  any  appreciable 
scale,  gradually  vanishes.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  profitably  in  either  Lambton  or 
Middlesex,  or  in  the  inland  south-western  counties,  unless  we  except  one  spot  in 
Waterloo,  where  Mr.  David  Caldwell,  a  most  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  orchard- 
ist,  claims  that  during  the  last  few  vears  he  has  grown  not  only  sufficient  for  his 
local  demand  but  also  for  shipment  elsewhere.  At  Owen  Sound  a  few  are  grown 
although  not  very  successfully,  but  at  Qoderich  Mr.  Allan  says : — 

"Peaches  are  grown  with  us  to  some  extent,  and  they  can  be  very  profitably 
cultivated,  as  the  trees  stand  the  vf  inter  well.  For  forty  years  back  we  have  had 
no  instances  of  winter  killing  for  at  least  six  miles  inland  along  the  lake  section." 

East  of  Hamilton  the  peach  has  no  standing,  except  in  an  amateur  sense 
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Mr.  Beadle  thus  sums  up  the  limitations  of  peach  culture  in  Ontario : 

"  I  regard  certain  parts  of  Canada  as  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  peaches,  both  in  soil  and  in  climate.  The  limits  of  peach  culture  may  be  said 
to  be  the  peninsula  between  the  lakes,  the  northern  snore  of  .Lake  Elrie,  and  a 
small  district  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Various  attempts  have  boen 
made  to  cultivate  it  elsewhere,  and  for  a  time  the  tree  will  live  and  thrive,  but 
the  severity  of  the  winter  usually  kills  the  fruit  buds.  The  natural  home  of  the 
peach  is  Northern  Persia,  where  the  climate  is  very  like  our  own,  sharp  cold 
winters — ^though  the  thermometer  does  not  go  down  to  SOS  below  zero — and 
quick  warm  summers.  Within  the  limited  area  I  have  mentioned,  we  can  com- 
pete in  peach  growing  with  the  United  States.  We  get  peaches  imported  from" 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delawara  earlier  than  our  own,  but  as  soon  as  ours 
come :  n  they  take  the  market,  owing  to  the  less  cost  of  transportation." 

!&Ir.  Dempsey,  although  not  very  successful  himself,  appears  to  think  peach 
culture  might  be  extended  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

For  peaches — except  at  a  few  favourable  points  where  neighbouring  American 
cities  create  what  is,  in  effect,  a  local  demand — the  market  is  strictly  at  home,  using 
that  term  to  describe  the  four  original  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Considerable 
quantities  axe  finding  their  way  by  the  Intercolonial  lUilway.  as  far  as  Halifax. 
A  canning  industry  too  has  been  established  at  Qrimsby,  where  150  bushels  of 
fruit  can  be  put  up  in  a  day. 

Soil  and  Aspect. 

"  The  peach  thrives  best  on  a  warm  light  soil     It  will  not  thri.  e  on  a  heavy 

clay  or  damp  soil."    "  The  trees  should  be  planted  in  sand  or  gravelly  Sk.  il."    These 

quotations  from  the  evidence  of  experienced  peach  growers  sufficiently  indicate 

the  character  of  the  soil  to  be  selected.     As  to  the  question  of  aspect  Mr.  Beadle 

says: — 

"If  I  were  planting  a  peach  orchard  I  should  prefer  a  northern  aspect, 
because  it  is  there  retarded  in  spring,  for  if  the  blossoms  are  not  prevented  from 
coming  out  too  early  in  the  spring  they  are  apt  to  be  caught  by  the  late  frosts. 
I  have  noticed  that  peach  orchards  growing  on  the  north  side  of  buildings, 
forests,  etc.,  and  sheltered  so  as  to  have  their  growth  retarded  in  the  spring,  are 
much  more  likely  to  give  us  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  One  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  peach  crop  is  that  the  warm  suns  of  early  spring  start  the  sap,  then  comes 
a  cold  night,  and  the  blossom  bud  is  killed  before  it  opens  at  all.  I  therefore 
prefer  an  aspect  by  which  the  trees  are  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  tLe 
early  spring." 

The  peaches  mentioned  by  name  in  the  evidence  are  as  follows  : — 

Early  Canada.  Beatrice. 

Hales'  Early.  Old  Mixom. 

Waterloo.  Smock. 

Alexander.  Early  Purple. 

Amsden's  June.  Early  Rivers. 

Wilder.  Mountain  Rose  ^ 

Early  Crawford.  Honest  John, 

Louise.  Late  Crawford. 

Siocteen  ^varieties  in  all. 
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The  Early  Purple  was  once  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  b«t  is 
now  superseded  bj  others. 

The  Earl  J  Canada  was  a  chance  seedling  of  Hales'  Earlj,  and  has  just  made 
its  appearance  in  the  market.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  quite  the  earliest, 
to  ripen. 

The  Waterloo  i«  another  new  and  very  early  variety ;  so,  too,  Im  the  Wilder^ 
which  is  a  good  deal  like  Amsden's  June. 


Old  Mixom  is  named  by  Mr.  Pettit  in  company  with  the  Smock  as  a  profit* 
able  fruit. 


The  Early  Riven  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  as  a  very  promising 
variety,  coming  in  right  after  the  Early  Beatrice. 


Mr.   Morris  mentions  the  Mountain  Rose  as  one  of  the   most  profitable 
varieties  this  year. 

Honest  Joh  .  has  a  passing  mention  only  from  Mr.  TolL 


Of  the  more  largely  grown  peaches  Hales'  Early  is  now  beaten,  both  in  point 
of  time  a!.d  quality,  by  some  of  its  own  offspring.  It  is,  however,  needed,  with 
others,  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply  through  the  season.  Mr.  D.  Caldwell 
says  of  it : — 

"  Hales'  Early  is  about  the  moat  profitable  of  any  for  market,  though  the  fact 
that  it  rots  so  badly  detracts  from  its  profitableness." 

Id  Norfolk  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  two  most  profitable  varieties,  and  is 

the  peach  that  ripens  earliest  in  Oxford. 


The  Alexander  is  another  very  early  peach.     In  Qoderich,Mr.  Allan  says : — 

"  One  of  our  best  growers  says  he  would  plant  the  Alexander,  Hales'  Early, 
and  Early  Crawford  for  profit  before  any  three  that  could  be  named." 

In  that  district  the  Alexander,  with  most  growers,  is  the  earliest  to  ripen. 
Mr.  Westland  says  : — 

**  I  think  the  Alexander  is  the  most  profitable  of  the  early  varieties,"  and 
it  is  the  first  of  all  to  ripen  at  Qrimsby. 


Amsden's  June  is  not  so  early  as  some  others,  but  appears  to  have  rather  im- 
posed, by  its  name,  on  the  confidence  of  fruit  growers  who  find  it  ripen  later  than 
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its  designation  implies.    In  Elgin,  however,  it  seems  still  to  retain  its  reputation 
as  the  first  to  ripen  there. 


In  Essex,  the  Louise  is  a  favourite,  although  not  so  early  as  the  Alexander.  As 
a  choice  variety  it  has  brought  $3.20  per  bushel,  for  shipment,  at  Goderich.  Mr. 
D.  Caldwell,  who  grows  the  Beatrice  in  Waterloo,  had  pulled  some  of  the  firuit  ten 
days  previous  to  giving  his  evidence  on  the  18th  of  August  The  Beatrice  is 
mentioned  in  several  places  with  favour. 


But  the  peach  that  undoubtedly  outbids  all  others  in  popular  favour  is  the 
Crawford.  Mr.  Beadle  "thinks  the  Early  Crawford  is  the  most  profitable  peach 
yet  known." 

**  Crawford's  Early,*  says  Mr.  Allan,  "  is  looked  upon  as  being,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  profitable," 

"  The  most  profitable  peaches,  says  Mr.  Dougall,  *'  are  the  Alexander  and 
Crawford's  Early," 

Mr.  Pettit  says : — 

"  The  early  and  late  varieties  this  season  have  been  the  most  profitable,  and' 
on  an  average,  I  think  are  always  the  moat  profitable.  I  don't  know  that  Early 
and  Late  Crawfords  are  more  prolific  than  others ;  I  consider  them  better  for 
canning.  Three  years  out  of  four  we  will  have  extreme  heat  during  their  time  of 
ripening ;  they  will  be  rushed  on  the  market  and  sold  at  low  prices,  while  the 
very  early,  and  late  varieties,  although  not  so  good  in  quality,  will  bring  better 
prices.     In  point  of  quality  I  consider  the  Crawfords  quite  superior  to  the  others." 

"  Most  of  the  early  varieties  were  profitable,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  '*  before  the 
Crawfords.     The  Crawfords  brought  prices  down." 

Mr.  D.  Caldwell  thinks  the  Early  Crawford  brings  higher  prices,  but  does 
not  yield  so  largely  as  Hales'  Early. 

"  The  Early  Crawford  trees,  I  think, '  says  Mr.  Roy,  "  stand  the  winter  best." 

The  evidence,  taken  collectively,  fully  bears  out  the  statement  of  one  witness, 
that  on  the  whole  the  Crawfords  stand  first  among  peaches. 

Planting  and  Oultivation. 

Peaches  are  grown  both  upon  the  peach  and  plum  stock,  but  of  the  latter 
practice  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says : — 

"  I  have  seen  peaches  growiu?  on  a  plum  stock.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
argued  that  peaches  would  be  hardier  on  a  plum  stock ;  we  tried  the  experiment, 
but  didn't  find  anything  in  it" 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  connection  with  apple  culture,  that  peach 
trees  are  sometimes  plan^  between  the  rows  in  apple  orchards  to  secure  a  return 
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while  the  apples  are  coming  into  bearing.     Mr.  Toll  says  on  the  subject  of  peach 
orchards : 

"  I  have  planted  my  trees  too  thickly,  and  if  I  were  planting  again  I  would 
put  them  fully  eighteen  feet  apart.  For  trees  in  full  bearing  two  and  a  half  to 
three  bushels  per  tree,  is  about  the  yield  in  good  years,  but  in  some  years  the  yield 
is  much  less.  Peach  trees  are  short-lived.  They  will  keep  up  a  good  yield  seven 
or  eight  years,  but  they  will  require  six  or  seven  years  to  attain  the  age  at  which 
they  will  yield  as  much  as  I  have  stated.  Peach  trees  cost  me  15  cents  a  piece. 
I  purchase  mine  at  Munroe,  MicL  We  adopted  no  particular  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  curculio  on  the  peaches,  though  we  did  on  the  plums.'* 

Mr.  Pettit  says : — 

"  A  peach  orchard  requires  renewing  every  fifteen  years.  Our  plan  is  to  be 
continually  taking  out  old  trees  and  replacing  them  with  new  ones." 

"Eighteen  feet  apart  each  way  is  the  proper  distance  for  planting  peach 
trees,  in  an  orchard  where  thers  are  peaches  only.  I  have  done  very  little  pruning, 
and  cut  out  only  the  dead  wood.  I  allow  the  trees  to  branch  out  very  near  the 
ground;  and  consider  thinning  the  fruit  preferable  to  so  much  trimming.  The 
fruit  is  equally  good  without  trimming.  I  would  cultivate  the  soil  about  the  trees. 
A  paying  crop  should  be  expected  after  five  years'  planting ;  you  would  have 
some  peaches  before  that  time,  but  not  a  paying  crop.' 

Mr.  Pettit's  large  practical  experience  in  this  particular  department  constitutes 

him  a  first  class  authority  in  relation  to  peach  orchard  management. 

The  Yellows. 

More  fatal  than  the  Fire  Blight  to  the  pear,  and  the  most  serious  enemy  the 
peach  has  to  contend  with  is  the  disease  known  as  the  Yellows.  Recently  in 
some  parts  of  Niagara  district  its  effeets  have  been  more  than  usually  disastrous. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Drummondville  the  peach  orchards  have  been  nearly  all  destroyed, 
the  diseased  trees  being  rooted  up  as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  plague. 
Mr.  Pettit  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Yellows : — 

"  Some  of  our  trees  have  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  yellows. 
This  disease  first  appears  in  the  fruit,  which  becomes  a  bright  red  colour  on  the 
outside  and  reddens  through  to  the  pit,  and  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  its 
usual  period.  A  portion  of  the  tree  only  will  ripen,  while  the  other  will  not. 
The  fruit  itself  is  insipid,  flat,  and  not  pleasant,  although  of  a  bright  or  spotted 
appearance  on  the  outside.  There  is  no  appearance  of  disease  m  the  foliage 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  season  or  the  year  following.  I  don't  think  you  will 
find  any  tree  recover  after  it  has  once  been  attacked  with  the  disease.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  disease  is  seen  in  the  fruit.  I  attribute  the  spreading  of  it  to 
insects  and  bees.  We  have  dug  around  the  roots  of  some  trees  and  they  were 
apparently  very  healthy  I  have  not  known  any  injury  to  result  from  people 
eating  the  diseased  fruit.  In  the  localities  where  the  fruit  is  grown  it  is  not 
generally  eaten.  The  only  remedy  I  can  recommend,  and  which  I  have  carried 
out  to  a  certain  extent,  is  to  chop  the  diseased  trees  down  and  burn  them  up  at 
once,  fruit  and  alL  I  regard  the  disease  as  infectious.  It  has  become  very  much 
more  prevalent  of  late  years.      Three  years  ago  was  the  first  we  saw  of  it.      I 
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think  it  was  brought  to  our  locality  by  trees  purchased  from  the  other  side.  We 
have  been  cultivating  peaches  largely  about  twenty  years,  but  we  have  grown 
peaches  more  or  less  ever  since  I  can  remember.  There  are  no  means  of  oetect- 
ing  whether  the  tree  is  infected  with  the  disease  when  sent  from  the  nursery.  It 
does  not  manifest  itself  the  first  year  either  in  the  -wood  or  roots.  The  next  year 
after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  or  the  becond  year,  there  appears  a 
discolouration.  I  have  only  had  two  trees  affected  on  my  place,  and  these  I 
removed  at  once." 

Unfortunately  one  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  peach  is  to  make  it  more  early 
saleable,  and  as  the  possession  of  the  earliest  supply  of  this  much  coveted  sum- 
mer fruit  means  high  prices  and  large  profits,  there  is  a  direct  inducement  to  fruit 
growers,  if  not  very  scrupulous,  or  to  merchants,  if  ignorant  of  the  symptoms  or 
greedy  of  gain,  to  put  infected  peaches  into  consumption.  It  is  noticeable  that 
in  the  peach  districts  people  do  not,  Mr.  Fettit  says,  usually  eat  the  diseased  fruits 
But  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  shipped  to  Toronto  and  other  great  consum- 
ing centres  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says : — 

**  I  saw  some  of  the  diseased  peaches  in  a  store  in  Toronto  lately.  The  dealer 
said  that  they  were  a  new  variety  of  peaches,  not  knowing  they  were  unsound 
fruit.  There  is  no  trouble  in  telling  the  diseased  fruit.  It  is  always  blotched  or 
spotted  with  red,  and  red  inside,  particularly  about  the  pit,  and  clings  more  or  less 
to  the  pit.  If  slightly  diseased,  the  flavour  may  not  hd  wholly  destroyed,  but  if 
very  bad,  they  wdl  be  insipid  and  worthless.  Many  towns  and  cities  in  the 
States  have  prohibited  their  sale  in  their  markets  uuder  heavy  penalties,  and  I 
think,if  our  own  towns  and  cities  would  do  the  same, they  would  confer  a  benefit 
on  the  inhabitants." 

Mr.  Pettit  adds  the  following  comfortable  information : — 

"  When  I  was  on  the  wharf  here  (Toronto)  one  day  this  summer,  I  noticed 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  exposed  for  sale  was  diseased.  I  should  think 
these  peaches  were  unwholesome.    I  should  not  care  to  eat  them  myself." 

It  is  quite  possible  the  dealers  on  the  wharf,  or  the  Toronto  storekeeper,  were 
unaware  of  the  character  of  the  fruit  they  were  distributing,  but  the  disease  is 
clearly  one  easily  enough  detected  by  any  fruiterer  or  orchardist  once  made  ac- 
quainted with  its  characteristics.  The  fatuous  stupidity,  or  worse,  of  some 
growers,  too,  is  almost  past  comprehension. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says : — 

**  The  disease  spreads  very  rapidly.  I  planted  an  -orchard  with  a  man  four 
years  ago  last  spring  in  Stamford.  Three  years  ago,  this  last  fall,  there  was  one 
tree  which  I  saw  was  affected  with  the  yellows.  I  told  him  to  have  it  cut  down, 
but  he  said  it  was  a  pity,  and  allowed  it  to  stand.  The  next  season  there  were 
twelve  trees  affected  by  the  disease,  and  the  year  following  there  were  about  200 
diseased.    To-day  there  is  not  a  sound  tree  out  of  the  250  originally  planted." 

It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  obstinate  man  has  been  pursued  by 
the  Nemesis  he  invited  in  spite  of  warning,  but  unfortunately  his  punishment 
was,  in  all  probability,  shared  by  scores  of  unoffending  fruit  growers.     It  is  sug- 
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gested  that  birds  and  bees  carry  the  infection  from  tree  to  tree.    Boys  are  also 
stated  to  be  busy  assistants  in  the  work  of  mischie£    Mr.  Morris  says : — 

"  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  disease  can  be  propagated  from  the 
pits.  It  is  customary  for  boys  to  gather  peach  pits  and  dispose  of  them  to  men, 
who  again  sell  them  to  nurserymen  to  plant  There  is  a  danger  here,  and  nursery- 
men should  be  cautious  where  they  get  their  pits  from." 

Between  birds,  bees,  boys,  stupidity,  and  avarice,  the  peach  orchards  of  On- 
tario stand  a  poor  chance^  if  no  one  comes  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Morris  and  others 
urge  legislation.    He  says : — 

**  We  have  tried  to  do  something  for  the  extermination  of  the  yellows,  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  importance  of  having  some  compulsory  measures  taken  to 
prevent  its  extension.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  trees  from  localitiea  where  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  That,  of  course, 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  has  passed  a  bill 
compelling  parties  to  cut  diseased  trees  down.  We  tried  to  incorporate  something 
of  that  kind  in  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  black  knot,  but  it  was  thrown 
out  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  kind  of  legislative  action  towards 
the  extermination  of  trees  diseased  with  the  yellows.  I  would  have  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  look  after  the  disease,  and  let  complaints  be  laid  to  tliem. 
and  they  then  warn  the  parties.  •  •  .  I  think  if  it  was  generally  known  that  there 
was  a  lltwiagainst  diseased  trees,  and  that  it  would  be  enforced,  people  would  be 
apt  to  be  cautious.  It  is  easily  told  if  a  tree  is  diseased  at  the  time  of  bearing^ 
from  the  colour  of  its  fruit." 

It  is  vain  to  hope  that  legislative  restrictions  will  prove  sufficient  in  all  cases 
against  the  impulses  of  selfishness  and  greed.  Among  the  great  peach  growers  of 
any  particular  district  there  will  probably  not  be  found  one  man  so  selfish  or  so 
base  as  to  run  the  risk  of  disasters  to  himself,  and  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
public  by  raising  in  his  orchard  afiected  trees,  or  sending  diseased  fruit  to  market 
But  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  is  not  limited  to  a  few  persons,  or  a  single  dis- 
trict, and  the  evidence  already  quoted  shows  that  the  danger  from  this  source  is 
ever  present.  Legislation  is  useless,  if  the  law  enacted  does  not  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  it  has 
been  placed  on  the  Statute  book  We  have  in  Ontario  an  excellent  Act  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  the  Canada  Thistle,  but  whatever  crop  fails  to  repay  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman,  the  thistle  crop  is  always  a  safe  one  in  nineteen  townships  out 
of  twenty.  By-laws  have  been  enacted  in  nearly  every  township  to  restrain 
wandering  beasts,  but  if  people  do  not  turn  out  their  stock  to  graze  on  the 
roadsides  it  is  not  because  of  those  numerous  and  well  draMm  by-laws.  How- 
ever the  experiment  might  well  be  tried,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  knot,  the 
yellows  might  be  legally  proscribed. 

Something  like  a  panic  exists  at  the  present  time  among  the  peach  growers 
in  the  sections  where  the  fruit  is  most  largely  cultivated,  and  a  man  whose  inter- 
ests are  so  serioubly  at  stake  would  be  unlikely  to  overlook  or  pardon  the  tians- 

gressions  of  the  ignorant  or  the  knavish. 
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Action,  too,  by  municipal  and  otber  authority,  in  the  cases  of  diseased  fruit 
being  exposed  for  sale  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere,  as  described  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith, 
would  have  a  very  healthy  effect  upon  merchants  who  are  either  unable  to  discover 
the  fraud  or  too  anxious  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  pseudo-early  peach,  to  refuse 
to  be  parties  to  it* 

THE  APRIOOT  AND  NECTARINE. 

Of  these  fruits  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

*'  Apricots  and  Nectarines  are  cultivated  in  our  district  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Both  these  fruits  are  subject  to  the  curculio,  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
have  been  neglected  The  trees  fruit  regularly.  I  think  the  apricot  is  in  a 
measure  hardier  than  the  peach ;  the  blossom  buds  will  stand  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature  without  being  killed.  The  number  6f  varieties  grown  is  veiy 
limited;  The  Early  Golden  and  the  Breda  are  about  the  only  ones.  Some 
seedlio^  have  been  raised,  but  no  names  have  been  given  to  them.  The  fruit  of 
these  seedlings  is  beginning  to  be  brought  into  market  quite  freely,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  if  the  same  care  were  taken  with*  apricots  as  has  been 
devoted  to  other  fruits,  we  might  raise  a  race  that  would  do  well.  The  foliage  of 
the  apricot  is  peculiarly  free  from  insect  depredations." 

This  statement  nearly  represents  the  state  of  apricot  and  nectarine  culti-* 

vation  in  Ontario.    There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  fraits  so  delicious  should 

not  be  cultivated  wherever  the  peach  succeeds,  and  a  market  demand  is  sure  to 

follow,  a  plentiful  production  with  the  result  of  moderate  prices.     Some  attempts 

at  their  cultivation  are  being  made  in  the  Ooderich  district,and  Mr.  Allan  adds  to  the 

rather  meagre  list  of  Mr.  Beadle,  the  Moorpark,  Elong^,  Bai*ton,  and  Stanwick 

varieties. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  PLUM. 

.We  are  now  dealing  with  an  indigenous  fruit,  and  one  of  which  several 
varieties  are  to  be  found  growing  in  every  part  of  the  Province.  Besides  numer- 
ous ,njEuxieless  seedlings,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty *two  varieties  referred  to  in 
the  evidence,  as  follows : — 

Lombard.  Magnum  Bonum. 

Pond's  Seedling.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Royal  Hative. 
•     Fellenberg.                                          .  Wild-goose  Plum. 

Qreen  Gage.  Damson. 

'  Peach  Pliiin.  Glass's  Seedling. 

Jefferson.  Columbia. 

Yellow  Gage.  Greenfield. 

McLaughlm.  Quebec  Plum. 

Bradshaw.  Victoria. 

Smith's  Orleans.  Yellow  Egg. 

Imperial  Gage.  General  Hand. 

Washingtqn.  Diamond, 

^ommon  Blue.  Prince  of  Wales. 

Juillins  Golden  Gage.  Guthrie's  Aprioct. 

Prince  Engelbert.  Brandy  Gage. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  plum  being  universal,  the  ouefition  of  selection  will 
depend  chiefly  on  situation.  It  may,  therefore,  in  this  Instanoe,  instead  of  noticing 
in  detail  the  merits  of  the  several  varieties,  be  well  to  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the 
respective  witnesses,  and  see  what,  from  their  experience  of  soil  and  climate,  has 
been  the  choice  they  have  made.  It  is  impossible  to  refer,  however,  to  plum  cul- 
ture without  at  once  encountering  the  curculio,  its  bitterest  enemy,  although  as 
already  stated,  the  subject  of  insects  affecting  fruit  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

The  Plum  Orchards  and  Varietiea  Cultivated. 
I 

Above  all  other  portions  of  the  Province,  the  Owen  Sound  district  excels  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  plum..  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  resting  on  limestone  rock. 
The  rot  is  the  chief  trouble  that  assails  the  plum  cultivator  in  this  region,  and 
that  not  to  an  alarming  extent.  Black-knot  is  not  a  serious  evil  there.  The 
curculio  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  The  varieties  of  plums  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Roy,  the  representative  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  district,  as  grown  there,  are: 
the  Lombard  and  Pond's  seedling,  described  as  "very  good  plums  for  shipping;* 
Ooe's  Qolden  Drop,  "always saleable;" the  Fellenberg,  "aprune  plum  which  isveiy 
good,"  "can  be  eaten  either  fresh  or  dried,"  is  "a  sweet  nice  plum,  and  separates 
from  the  stone  very  easily;"  the  McLaughlin,  Washington,  Yellow  Egg,  General 
Hand,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  but  "  these  must  be'eaten  very  shortly  after 
they  are  pulled."  The  Diamond  is  recommended  as  '^one  of  the  best  for  exporting," 
and  the  Victoria,  Mr.  Roy  advises,  ''should  be  planted  very  largely,  as  it  is  very  good 
for  exportation."     Of  the  trade  done  Mr.  Roy  speaks  as  follows : — 

"  Perhaps  for  two  years  past,  some  of  my  neighbours  have  planted  some 
thousands  of  plimi  trees,  from  500  to  1,000  trees  in  some  cases.  It  Is  becoming  to  be  a 
trade  of  large  dimensions.  This  summer,  in  Owen  Sound,  I  have  seen  tiiem  ship 
as  many  as  2,000  bushels  in  a  day.  14,000  or  16,000  bushels  must  have  been 
shipped  from  the  district  of  Owen  Sound  this  year,  .  .  .  The  average  price  of 
plums  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  about  a  dollar  a  bushel.  This  year  they 
were  about  ninety  cents  a  bushel.  Nearly  all  the  plums  I  have  mentioned,  as 
having  been  exported  from  Owen  Sound,  went  to  Chicas^o.  There  is  no  particular 
method  of  packing  plums  for  exportation  except  to  pick  out  the  spoiled  ones,  and 
even  this  cannot  be  done  thoroughly  as  it  takes  up  too  much  time." 

The  mention  of  the  prune  plum  suggests  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
demand  by  adding  to  the  supply  of  fresh  fruits  the  prune,  or  plum  in  a  dried  state. 
Of  this  fruit  Mr.  Roy  says : — 

"  There  are  very  few  prune  plums  grown  in  our  district,  but  those  who  do 
grow  them  usually  nave  them  dried.  If  they  dried  these  prune  plums  under  the 
same  process  as  the  French  plums  they  would  look  as  well.  The  Fellenberff  eats 
better  than  any  prune  I  have  ever  seen.  The  prunes  of  commerce  are  laid  ovei^ 
with  sugar,  whicn  makes  them  sweet,  but  in  the  Fellenberg  no  sugar  is  required, 
and  they  are  very  sweet  after  being  dried.  This  plum  has  oeen  recommended  by 
the  Fruit  Grow^fts'  Association,  and  its  growth  is  increasing.  I  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  this  plum  for  some  years,  but  now  you  find  it  planted  here  and  there. 
It  might  be  grown  to  a  large  extent,  and  at  a  profit.'' 
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The  Fellenberg  is  a  hardy  plum,  and  ihriv&s  not  only  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Owen  Sound,  but  in  the  sterner  region  of  the  Ottawa^  It  is  a!ao  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Boy  as  being  exempt  from  rot,  which  afflicts  all  other  varieties  he  is  acquainted 
with.  In  the  Qoderich  district,  soil  and  climate  both  favour  the  plum  so  much, 
that,  when  the  curculio  first  made  its  appearance,  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a  wel* 
come  visitor^  for  it  lightened  the  crops  that  were  formerly  so  heavy  .as  to  break 
down  the  trees.  But  when  the  fruit  growers  of  Huron,  who  were  too  indolent  to 
thin  out  their  plum  crops,  had  a  little  more  experience  of  the  curculio,  they  found 
the  partnership  unprofitable.  Working  on  shares  with  him  meant,  that  the  plum 
growers  found  all  the  capital  and  labour  and  Curculio  destroyed  all  the  fruit.  At 
all  events,  he  has  efiidcted  so  great  a  change  that,  where  plums  grow  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  their  cultivation  is  declared  to  be  unprofitable,  and  the  question  now  is 
not,  How  shall  we  thin  out  the  plums  ?  but.  How  shall  we  thin  out  the  curculio? 
And  they  give  up  the  answer  in  many  cases  in  despair.  The  rot  is  also  a  draw* 
back  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plum. 

The  black-knot  is  an  occasional  visitor,  but  does  not  do  much  mischief.  Mr* 
Allan  says  of  it : — 

"  We  have  the  black  knot,  but  we  don't  rerard  it  as  a  formidable  enemy,' 
though  we  insist  upon  Uie  people  cutting  it.  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  cut  it^ 
early,  before  the  knot  bursts,  and  cover  the  wound  with  salt.  Becent  legislation 
has  not  helped  us  much,  with  regard  to  the  black-knot,  because  we  cannot  get 

Eersons  to  take  hold  of  it,  though  the  Horticultural  Societies  sometimes  do.  We 
ave  never  had  to  prosecute.  A  warning,  generally,  is  sufficient  We  just  go  to 
the  person  in  whose  orchard  it  i»  found,  and  tell  him  kindly  the  harm  he  is  doing 
to  himself  and  others  by  allowing  it  to  remain.  We  find  the  black-knot  on  aS 
varieties  of  plums,  though  I  think  the  Common  Blue  is  about  as  liable  to  it  as 
any." 

The  varieties  chiefiy  grown  are  the  Lombard,  Coe's  Qolden  Drop,  the  several 
Oages,  Pond's  Seedling  and  the  Fellenberg ;  but  the  best  plum  of  all  is  a  local 
seedling,  nameless  as  yet.     Mr.  Allan  thus  alludes  to  it : — 

"  We  have  not^iven  our  local  seedling  a  name,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it,  although  I  have  tried  the  difierent  growers  here  and  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  purple  plum,  something  like  the  General  Hand  in  form.  It  has 
a  strong,  medixmi-sized  stem,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  plum.  In  colour, 
it  is  fully  as  dark  as  the  Prince  Englebert.  Messrs.  Geo.  Leslie  &  Son,  of  the 
Toronto  Nurseries,  are  now  propagating  largely  from  it.  Mr.  Bingham,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  it  first,  calls  it  Bingham's  Special  Favourite,  though  he  has  the 
recognized  Bingham  plum.  All  that  he  knows  about  it  is,  that  he  found  it  on  a 
common  where  a  farm  had  formerly  been.  The  occupant  having  left,  the  land 
was  allowed  to  go  wild.    He  found  this  tree  and  transplanted  it?' 

Of  ihe  market  and  most  marketable  plums  Mr.  Allan  says : — 

*'  The  most  profitable  plums  to  ffrow  for  market  are  the  Common  Blue  and 
Lombard,  on  account  of  their  good  snipping  cjuauties.  All  the  standard  varieties 
find  a  ready  market,  however,  although  considerable  loss  is  e^cperienoed  in  ship- 
ping many  varieties  to  a  distance.    The  Common  Blue  plum  we  look  vp<m  as  a 
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naiive.  It  was  very  largely  grown  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  At  that  time  we 
must  have  grown  three  or  four  times  what  we  do  now.  Our  plums  are  shipped 
to  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  and  occasionally  to  Toledo  and  Sa^aw. 
Last  year  we  shipped  2,273  bushels,  mostlv  to  the  United  States.  "  Wedont  rely 
upon  the  Toronto  market  very  much  as  it  is  apt  to  get  glutted  on  short  notice. 
At  home,  the  average  price  for  the  Common  Blue  plum  is  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel. 
The  larger  varieties  sell  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.25.  The  Common  Blue  plum  brings 
from  $1.75  to  $2.25  for  shipping  purposes,  and  the  otliers  range  widely  from  $2 
to  $4,  and  some  even  higher  in  the  States.  The  Common  Blue  plum  carries  best, 
and  the  Lombard  next.  The  German  Prune  carries  well,  and  the  demand  for  it 
is  improving.  Good  specimens  brought  $3.20  per  bushel  in  Saginaw  last  year. 
The  Fellenl^rg  is  also  asked  for  in  Saginaw.  Most  of  the  varieties  are  packed 
when  they  are  somewhat  hard.  We  pack  them  in  boxes  made  of  lath,  with  a 
division  in  the  middle  of  each  box.  They  average  twenty-three  pounds  to  the 
box." 

In  the  Niagara  district,  the  growers  seem  also  to  have,  to  a  large  extent 

succumbed  to  the  curculio.     Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

'*  Plum  culture  has  not  been  profitably  pursued  in  our  district,  but  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  The  reason  why  it  has  not  been  profitable  is 
that  plum  growers  have  been  contented  to  let  the  insects  destroy  the  fruit  with- 
out taking  any  pains  to  combat  the  evil.  But  a  person  planting  an  orchard  of 
plum  trees,  and  taking  care  to  destroy  the  eurculios,  could  grow  an  abundant 
crop,  and  get  very  remunerative  prices.  Many  people  have  iSen  deterred  from 
growing  plums  extensively  on  account  of  the  curculio.  They  are  a  scarce  article 
in  our  market  most  years.  Clay  soils  are  best  adapted  to  their  growth,  but  some 
varieties  will  thrive  in  sand.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  been  growing  plums 
enough  in  our  section  to  enable  me  to  tell  you  what  varieties  are  esteemed. 

Of  those  varieties  he  is  acquainted  with,  Mr.  Beadle  puts  the  Jefferson  as 
"  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others.** 

The  Green  Gage  he  would  rank  with  the  Jefierson,  but  the  tree  is  so  slow  of 
growth,  and  then  "  only  a  scraggy  little  thing,"  so  that  it  has  nearly  gone  out  of 
cultivation.  For  the  Peach  Plum,  the  Yellow  Gage,  and  the  McLaughlin,  Mr. 
Beadle  has  a  commendatory  word.  The  Bradshaw  is  large  and  strong,  but  not 
equal  in  quality  to  others.  Smith  s  Orleans  is  "very  productive."  The  Lombard 
is  the  most  productive  of  all  varieties,  and  the  Common  Blue  plum  comes  as  near 
to  it  for  profit  as  any.  The  price  realized  for  plums  in  the  Niagara  section  is 
from  $2  to  $3  per  bushel  As  in  many  other  places,  a  local  plum,  probably  a 
seedling  of  the  Damson  class,  is  ahead  of  most  for  its  hardiness  and  productive- 
ness.    Mr.  Beadle  says  of  this  plum  : — 

"  We  have  in  our  section  of  country  a  variety  of  plum,  probably  a  seedling  of 
the  Damson  class  of  plums,  which  I  think  will  be  valuable,  partly  on  account  of 
its  inimense  cropping  qualities,  and  partly  because  the  fruit  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  the  rot.  £ven  the  curculio  does  not  thin  it  n^ore  thim  enough  to  benefit  the 
crop.  I  don't  think  that  it  has  any  name  at  present.  It  originated  mthe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jordan,  and  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Moyer,  of  that  place,  that  he 
should  cultivate  it  more.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  seedling,  because 
sprouts  from  the  parent  tree  invariably  yield  the  same  fruit.  I  am  not  aware  that 
anybody  has  propagated  it  by  graft  or  bud." 
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In  Prince  Edward  County,  Mr.  Dempsey  has  a  local  favourite  of  the  same- 
prolific  qualities,  and  which  he  also  calls  a  DaiusoD.     He  says : — 

*•  The  Damson  tree  is  thorny,  is  rather  a  slow  grower  and  yet  attains  a  great 
size.  It  frequently  produces  from  four  to  five  bushels  to  a  tree.  It  is  very  easily 
cultivated.  The  curculio  takes  its  share  of  the  fruit,  stiJl  the  treecrops  abundantly. 
It  may  almost  be  said  to  grow  wild  with  us,  and  often  grows  in  the  fence  corners. 
They  are  regularly  harvested  and  marketed,  and  sell  well  in  Montreal.  When  the 
tree  is  not  overloaded  it  is  a  good  dessert  plum.  The  skin  is  perhaps  a  little  thick, 
but  not  enough  to  make  it  objectionable.  I  don't  know  of  these  being  cultivated 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country ;  I  have  noticed  what  were  calJed  Damsons, 
but  they  grow  differently  from  ours.  I  am  not  able  to  say  where  it  came  from  ; 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Prince  Edward." 

A  heavy  brick  clay  is  the  soil  Mr.  Dempsey  prefers  for  the  plum,  "  so  stiff 
the  curculio  cannot  get  into  it." 

Plum  cultivation  is  profitable  in  Prince  Edward  County.  The  first  of  mar- 
ket plums  there  is  the  Lombard,  and  this,  and  the  Imperial  Gage,  Mr.  Dempsejg 
prefers  for  home  use.  The  Jeflerson  grows  very  slowly  compared  with  otheraii 
Pond's  Seedling,  the  Washington,  the  Peach  Plum,  Smith's  Orleans,  and  some 
otfitits,  are  subject  to  rot  in  unfavourable  seasons. 

Mr.  Dougall  thus  refers  to  plum  culture  in  his  county  (Essex)  : —  * 

**  I  have  a  large  number  of  plum  trees,  and  have  a  good  crop  every  year.  I 
would  cultivate  the'  white  Magnum  Bonum  or  Yellow  Egg.  The  Bradshaw  is  a 
tender  tree,  and  the  Washington  is  also  rather  tender.  OuUin's  Qolden  Gage  is  a 
fine  plum»  but  rather  tender.  The  Jefferson  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Prince  Engel- 
bert  and  Guthrie'js  Apricot  are  both  excellent  plums.  People  will  not  buy  the 
English  Green  Gage  just  now,  as  it  is  too  small ;  they  want  the  large  plums.  The 
Brandy  Gage  is  one  of  the  hairiest  plums,  and  bears  enormously.  The  Lombard 
is^  witnoiiA  e2;ception,  the  hardiest  plum  we  have. 

"  The  m^  suitable  soil  for  plum  culture  is  a  heavy  clay  loam.     The  trees: 
are  not  so  healthy  when  planted  in  sand,  as  they  are  liable  to  attacks  of  black- 
knot  and  the.carculio.    The  best  plan  of  avoiding  insect  pests  is  to  keep  the  trees* 
healthv»  as  you  will  always  find  that  the  sickly  trees  are  attacked  the  first.    Wei 
can  sefi  all  iHe  plums  we  can  raise  in  our  part  of  the  country,  at  from  $2  to  $4' 
per  busliel :  fS  for  the  small  ones  and  $4  for  the  large  ones.    The  Lombard .  plum 
sells  at  from  SS.50  to  $3.     Plum-growing  is 'profitable  if  people  only  ^attend  to  it. 
I  think  the  whole  of  this  western  peninsula  would  be  favourable  to  plum-growing, 
except  the  loose  sandy  soils."  -^ 

Here,  too,  are  seedlings  of  no  mean  pretensions.    Mr.  Dougall  says  of  them : — 

**  I  have  raised  some  very  fine  seedling  plums,  and  I  have  one  which  I  think 
is  the  handsomest  plum  we  have.  It  is  a  large  plum,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mag- 
nmn  Bonum,  yellow,  with  a  pale  carmine  cheek  that  just  comes  on  when  it  ripens. 
Like  the  peach,  it  bears  on  the  young  wood  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  not  well 
known,  and  I  have  not  disposed  of  any  trees.  I  have  several  other  fine  seedlings, 
one  of  which  is  as  larffe  as  the  Washington  and  richer  than  the  Green  Gage.  I 
have  been  experimenting  a  great  deal  on  raising  new  varieties.  We  have  the 
Wild  Goose  plum,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  one  purple  and  the  other  red. 
The  purple  is  worthless,  but  the  red  is  a  very  nice  fruit.  The  fruit  falls  from  the 
trees  at  onee,  when  ripe,  if  touched  with  the  finger.    It  is  a  delicious  fruit  and 
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very  hardy.  The  only  one  I  have  that  is  bearing  is  in  my  kitchen  yard,  where 
the  fo^fds  can  get  at  the  fruit,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  liable  to  the  curculio 
or  not.  I  suppose  it  would  be  as  liable  as  other  varieties.  The  earliest  plum 
is  the  Royal  Hative." 

Mr.  Leslie,  of  Toronto,  giving  the  results  of  his  experience,  says  : —    '• 

"  Plums  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  district,  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  trees  shows  that  their  culture  must  be  profitable.  'We  have  no 
tree  that  is  proof  against  the  curculio ;  even  the  wild  plum  is  not.  There  are 
a  few  varieties  very  productive,  such  as  the  Lombard,  so  that  they  will  always 
bear  a  crop,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  We  have  found  the  best 
varieties  for  this  section  to  be  the  Lombard,  Peacti,  Yellow  Egg,  Imperial  Gage,; 
Bradshaw,  Prince  of  Wales,  Heine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Tbat^ 
is  a  fine  lot  of  plums,  and  all  these  varieties  do  well,  and  are  reasonably  hardy. 
The  Bradshaw  is  perhaps  the  least  hardy,  though  it  does  well  in  this  district. 
The  plums  I  would  recommend  for  shipment  are  the  Lombard,  Yellow  Egg,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  shipping 
plums  to  Europe.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  done  profitably,  though  per- 
haps Coe*s  Golden  Drop,  the  Yellow  Egg,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  could  be 
shipped  with  profit  if  they  could  be  taken  through  quickly." 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hinman,  of  Grafton,  plum  cultivation  is 
extending  in  that  district.  His  opinions  so  far  differ  from  those  of  others  that 
he  says :  "  Plums  do  best  in  a  light  lively  soil,  made  rich."  His  principal  varieties 
are  the  Common  Blue  for  home  consumption,  and  the  Damson  for  shipment,  while 
he  also  cultivates  the  McLaughlin  and  Washington.  Plums  sell  in  his  district  at 
About  $2  per  bushel.  In  the  United  Counties  the  wild  plum  grows  freely  and 
seedlings  should  be  abundant,  but  plum  cultivation  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  curculio. 

At  Ottawa  a  seedling  seems  to  hold  possession  of  the  field.    Mr.  Bucke  says: — 

"  We  have  a  plum  called  the  Greenfield  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the 
Magnum  Bonum.     It  is  a  fine  large  plum,  and  the  tree  is  the  hardiest  that  I  know  , 
of.    It  was  raised  in  Russell  County,  and  so  far  has  answered  exceedingly  well, ' 
ajid  will  I  think  stand  the  climate  of  the  North- West.     It  is  being  propa^ted  by, 
I  Mr.  Gildersleeve,  of  Guelph,  and  haa  already  been  sent  for  trial  to  Manitoba.    We! 
have  never  tried  to  cross  the  wild  plum  with  the  cultivated  varieties.    Any ! 
attempts  made  in  the  direction  suggested  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  to  getting  a  good! 
hardy  variety  of  plum  in  this  way  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  western  part  of  > 
Ontario,  because  we  cannot  obtain  the  blossoms  so  far  east  as  Ottawa.     The  Green- 
field is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  at  present.     We  have  very  little  curculio  in 
our  district.     The  heat  of  summer  develops  the  insects  very  rapidly,  and  the  eggs 
of  insect  pests  will  live  through  the  severest  frost  of  winter.     Peaches  are  not 
grown  in  our  district,  and  we  have  no  cherries." 

At  Amprior,  in  Renfrew,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the  Lombard,  Yellow  Magnum 
Bonum,  Green  Gage,  and  Fellenberg  have  all  done  well ;  have  been  six  years  in 
the  nursery,  and  have  been  used  to  propagate  from.  A  little  plum  known  as  the 
Quebec  plum,  from  Chateaurichie,  in  Quebec,  does  welL  In  the  Arnprior  nor- 
series  20,000  plum  trees  have  been  budded  this  year. 
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In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  lindsay,  plum  growing,  Mr.  Beall  says, 
is  not  a  success.  The  trees  have  been  winter  killed,  and  although  the  wild  plum 
grows  freely  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  cultivate  even  the  hardier  varieties  of  the 
orchard  plums  successfully.  A  Qlass'  seedling  had  survived  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  more,  and  this  year  has  fruited.  The  Lombard  has  been  killed,  although  Mr. 
Beall  thinks  the  experiment  in  that  case  was  not  a  fair  one.  Plums  on  the  wildl 
stock  have  succumbed  like  others.  That  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  the 
wild  plum  grows  luxuriantly  and  yields  a  most  productive  crop  of  fruit,  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  raising  cultivated  varieties,  is  against  all  experience. 
But  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  right  plum  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  how 
to  find  it  was  a  point  submitted  to  the  veteran  hybridist,  Mr.  Arnold,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Beall  as  a  witness  before  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
"  with  regard  to  the  native  plums  of  which  Mr.  Beall  spoke,  my  idea  is  that 
where  we  have  such  a  fruit  and  can  get  superior  varieties  from  other  countries, 
we  can  model  the  fruit  just  exactly  to  what  we  want.  By  taking  our  wild  plum* 
and  crossing  it  with  our  best  varieties,  we  will,  in  course  of  time,  get  a  plum, 
which,  in  colour,  shape,  and  every  other  respect,  will  be  best  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate. I  am  too  old  a  man  to  begin  that  work  now,  but,  if  I  were  as  young  as: 
the  chairman,  I  should  make  the  attempt.  Results  could  be  easily  obtained  in 
eight  years,  that  is,  you  would  then  get  the  first  crop,  and,  from  that  time  you 
could  proceed  and  get  still  nearer  the  ideal  fruit.  You  would  likely  have  to  cross 
one  hundred  plums,  all  different  in  character ;  some  will  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  male  and  some  of  the  female.'* 

Eight  or  ten  years  is  not  a  long  period  to  devote  to  such  an  experiment,  and ' 
the  intelligent  gentleman  from  Lindsay,  whose  evidence  elicited  Mr.  Arnold's 
remarks,  will  no  doubt  be  only  too  ready  to  eo*operate  wiUi  ciilturists,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Province,  in  the  good  work  of  providing  the  district  of  which 
Lindsay  is  an  important  centre,  and  other  places  similarly  circumstanced,  with 
acclimatized  varieties  of  this  valuable  domestic  fruit. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  plum  the  use  of  salt  and  leached  ashes  as  manures 
is  strongly  recommended  by  several  witnesses. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CHERRY. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cherry  has  not  obtained  such  dimensions  in  Ontario 
as  that  of  the  other  fruits  already  mentioned.  Cherries  may  be  divided  into  two 
families,  the  acidulous  varieties,  representerl  by  the  Morellos  and  Dukes,  and  the 
sweet  cherries,  represented  by  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus.  "  The  former  class," 
says  Mr.  Beadle,  "  are  all  more  hardy  than  the  sweet  cherries,  and  can  be  grown 
throughout  the  fruit  area  of  Canada  generally."  The  wild  cherry  ^  is  a  well 
known  object  to  every  one  in  this  Province.  Of  the  tart  varieties,  the  one  that 
succeeds  best  is  the  red  Kentish  cherry ;  it  is  hardy,  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  bears 
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a  great  crop,  and  is  excellent  for  all  cooking  purposes.  The  English  Morello  is  » 
good  cooking  cherry.  The  early  Richmond  and  Montmorency  are  also  recom- 
mended. The  fleaxts  and  Bigarreaus,  Mr.  Beadle  has  no  faith  in  for  markel 
cherries,  they  are  so  liable  to  rot.  Of  the  Bigan*eau8  Mr.  Beadle  puts  the  Napoleon 
first,  taking  everything  into  account,  although  the  Governor  Wood  is  the  best 
:in  point  of  delicacy  of  flavour.  Then  comes  in  order  Ti-adescant's  Black  Heart  oi 
'Elkhom,  "  a  large  sweet  cherry  which  ripens  later,"  and  finally  the  Black  Tar- 
itarian,  "a  fine  showy  cherry  of  the  Heart  class,  which  everybody  likes." 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  named  by  Mr.  Beadle,  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  th« 
! Elton,  (a  cherry  of  the  Heart  family)  as  "one  which  ever}  1  ody  should  cultivate 
•as  it  succeeds  well."  But,  "it  is  too  soft  and  good  a  cherry  to  ship."  The  May 
Duke  has  not  succeeded  so  well  with  Mr.  Arnold  as  with  some  o€her  people. 
Knight's  Early  Black,  Mr.  Arnold  commends  as  a  good  cherry.  Both  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  allude  to  a  cherry  raised  in  the  last  named  place,  and 
known  as  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  of  somewhat  remarkable  qualities.  Mr.  Arnold 
says  of  it : — 

"  There  was  a  seedling  sent  to  me  seme  years  ago  by  Mr.  Mosley  of  Goderich, 
which  he  called  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  thought  little  of  it  at  the  time,  but  he  sent ' 
me  some  grafts  afterwards,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  it  the  better  I  liked  it  I 
believe  it  is  now  the  most  promising  one  that  we  have.  It  does  not  grow  in 
clusters  but  grows  out  of  last  year's  wood  in  ones  and  twos.  I  never  knew  of  any 
such  occurrence  in  cherry  clusters  before.    They  generally  grow  on  spurs." 

Mr.  Allan  adds  to  the  above  the  description,  that  the  cherry  is  a  large  bearer, 
is  of  a  bright  crimson  and  yellow  when  ripe,  is  not  subject  to  rot,  belongs,  he 
believes,  to  the  Bigarreau  class  of  cherries,  and,  if  packed  at  maturity,  might  b» 
shipped  to  England  or  elsewhere,  if  packed  in  small  boxes. 

To  the  list  already  furnished  by  others,  Mr.  Allan  adds  the  Yellow  Spanish 
'  (Bigarreau)  cherry,  and  the  Early  Purple. 

Mr.  Allan  would  cultivate  a  cherry  orchard,  and  prefers  a  light  soil  inclined 
io  gravel. 

Mr.  Arnold,  however,  does  not  like  '*  a  very  warm,  sandy,  excitable  soil  for 
cherries,"  but  prefers.'*  a  sandy  loam,  inclined  to  clay." 

Mr.  Beadle  steps  in  to  harmonize  this  apparent  difierence  of  opinion :-— 

• 

**  I  have  not  found  the  cherry  tree  very  particular  as  to  soil.  The  Dukes  and 
Morellos  succeed  well  in  almost  any  soil — clay  or  gravel  The  Hearts  and  Bigar- 
reaus  are  not  so  well  pleased  with  a  clay  soil — they  prefer  a  lighter  soil,  but  tiiat 
preference  is  overcome  by  working  them  on  the  Mahaleb  stock.  Nearly  all  the 
seedlings  grown  in  our  district  are  good.  I  have  not  found  any  difference  in  the 
hardiness  of  trees  grown  upon  the  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  stocks,  but  there  is  & 
great  difference  in  their  adaptability  to  soils.  The  Mazzards  do  not  thrive  so  well 
on  clay  soils." 

Mr.  Arnold  also  refers  to  the  fruit  last  above  mentioned.     He  says : — 

''  All  varieties,  I  might  almost  say,  succeed  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  and  it  is 
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very  rarel j  that  we  can  get  any  cherry  to  succeed  on  the  Mazzard  stocks.  Tha 
Mahaleb  bears  a  little  bitter  fruit  called  the  bird-  cherry,  which  grows  in  France 
and  England.  The  Mazzard  is,  I  suppose,  the  original  of  the  class  of  that  name. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Bigarreaus  or  to  tiie  Hearts.  Mazzards 
4ire  tender  in  most  places,  and  are  very  often  unreliable,  simply  because  Mazzard 
seedlings  seldom  turn  out  two  alike.  Some  will  stand  the  winter  and  some  will 
not.  'Hie  Mahalebs  are  called  dwarfs,  although  they  grow  quite  as  high  and  as 
vapidly  on  it  as  on  the  Mazzard  for  a  number  of  years." 

.     Mr.  Leslie  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  questioned  on  this  point, 

but,  on  referring  to  his  pamphlet,  his  preference  for  the  Mahaleb  stock  is,  it  may 

be  seen,  very  plainly  expressed.    He  says  with  reference  to  the  stock  as  well  as 

some  other  points : — 

"  In  all  cases  we  recommend  low  standards  or  dwarfs  for  our  climate,  and  to 
be  successful  with  them,  they  should  be  planted  in  a  well-sheltered  position.  We 
work  them  largely  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  that  stock  being  adapted  to  a  neater 
variety  of  soils  than  the  Mazzard  stock,  while  it  also  makes  the  tree  more  nardy. 
Dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  the  cherry.  Manure  should  be 
applied  to  them  sparingly.  Aim  to  produce  upon  your  trees  a  growth  short,  firm, 
and  well  ripened. 

The  cherry  has  some  insect  enemies,  to  which  attention  will  be  paid  in  due 

course.    Its  chief  foes  are,  however,  the  birds,  and  if  it  were  proper  to  anticipate 

the  judicial  inquiry  it  is  proposed  to  make  later  on  into  the  character  and  habits 

of  the  robin,  it  might  be  said  he  is  the  worst  of  the  thieves.    In  Lindsay,  where, 

as  it  has  been  shown,  fruit  growing  has  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  Mr. 

Beall  rather  plaintively  remarks : —  • 

"  Cherries  can  be  grown  profitably  with  us  if  we  had  no  robins,  but  as  the 
law  now  stands  respecting  insectivorous  birds,  we  do  not  want  any  cherries." 

He  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  I  have,  perhaps,  thirty  or  thirty-five  trees  sufficiently  large  to  produce  one 
or  two  bushels  each,  but  I  never  had  a  gallon  of  cherries  yet.  Our  section  of 
country  is  swarming  with  robms." 

From  Bruce  we  get  the  following : — 

"  Cherries  are  grown  successfully ;  the  Kentish,  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  Early  Richmond  being  the  principal  varieties.  The  crop  is  chiefly  consumed 
at  home,  and  if  one  correspondent  is  correct,  largely  by  birds,  the  robin  being  the 
chief  depredator,  ably  assisted  by  the  woodpecker,  blackbird,  and  wax- wing." 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  QUINCE. 

"  Neglect  of  the  cidtivation  of  the  quince "  would  be,  perhaps,  the  move 
appropriate  caption  for  the  notice  of  that  fruit.  Useful  as  it  is,  both  as  a  deli- 
cious preserve,  and  for  the  flavour  it  imparts  to  other  fruits  and  culinary  niceties, 
it  is,  in  this  country,  treated  with  almost  contemptuous  indifference.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case  that,  according  to  the  evidence,  the  demand,  even  in  the  Niagara 
district,  exceeds  the  local  supply,  and  quinces  are  actually  imported  from  the 
United  States. 
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The  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  quince,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  the  long 
period  they  ordinarily  take  to  arrive  at  maturity.  But  both  Mr.  Beadle  and  Mr. 
Allan  suggest  that  want  of  proper  care  and  cultivation  have  much  to  do  with 
this,  and  that,  with  these,  the  time  lost  in  the  tree  attaining  perfection  might  be 
very  much  diminished. 

Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

**  I  believe  the  quince  can  be  made  a  profitable  fruit.  The  average  yield  of 
a  qidnce  tree  is  about  half  a  bushel  They  are  not  planted  over  six  feet  apart. 
They  are  long-lived  trees,  but  are  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  and  I  am  inchned 
to  think  that  that  is  the  reason  we  have  not  given  them  a  fair  chance.  They  are 
generally  stuck  in  amongst  the  fence  comers,  but  I  believe  if  they  were  properly 
cultivated  and  taken  care  of  they  would  attain  their  full  growth  and  bogin  to 
bear  much  earlier  than  they  do  now.  From  conversation  with  one  or  two  gentle- 
men who  have  made  some  experiments,  I  should  judge  that  the  quince  tree  will 
respond  to  generous  treatment  as  much  as  any  other  tree  we  have." 

Mr.  Allan  mentions  that,  where  justice  is  done  to  the  quince,  it  succeeds- 
admirably.  It  bears  regular  crops,  is  long-lived,  and,  except  at  times  subject  to  a 
twig  blight,  is  a  healthy  tree — ^although  needing  a  milder  climate  than  some — and 
yields  half  a  bushel  of  fruit  annually.  The  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  who 
referred  to  the  quince  was  in  favour  of  its  larger  cultivation,  which  it  was 
believed  would  prove  profitable  to  careful  growers.  The  Orange  variety  is  the 
one  most  frequently  cultivated.  The  Orange  and  Anglers  in  fiEict  are  the  only 
two  sorts  mentioned  in  evidence. 

NAMELESS  SEEDLINGS. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  scattered  over  the  whole  Province,  are  to  be- 

found  seedling  varieties  of  all  the  tree  fruits,  many  of  which  possess  great  merits 

and  eminent  economical  qualities.     We  hear  of  promising  apples  and  plums  at 

Lindsay ;  of  apples,  with  a  reasonable  probability  that  seedling  plums  exist  too, 

if  only  looked  after,  in  the  United  Counties ;  of  peaches  in  half  a  dozen  districts ; 

of  seedling  plums  almost  everywhere ;  and  all  these  only  suggests  the  extreme 

likelihood  that  numerous  others  abound  of  which  these  are  but  the  occasional 

indications.     Mr.-  Beadle  alludes  to  one  instance  of  this  kind.     He  says  : — 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  seedling  peaches  raised  in  our  country  will  be  hardier 
than  the  average  of  foreign  varieties — in  other  words,  that  if  our  people  will  take 
the  pains  to  raise  seedling  trees  they  will  gradually  get  a  race  of  peaches  that 
will  be  hardier  than  trees  from  southern  countries.     There  is  a  gentleman  in 
BeamsvUle,  Mr.  Kilbome,  who  has  planted  quite  a  number  of  seedlings,  mostly  of 
the  Crawford  type.     I  went  and  examined  his  orchard,  and  found  he  had  a  number 
of  very  fine  peaches — all  of  them,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  yellow-fleshed  peaches, 
and  I  think  amongst  those  there  will  probaoly  be  found  some  worthy  of  propaga- 
tion.    I  take  this  for  granted :  that  if  you  select  the  seed  of  a  tree  that  is  grow- 
ing as  near  its  northern  limit  as  may  be,  and,  if  it  perfects  its  seed,  plant  that  seed 
and  you  will  gradually  grow  a  race  of  trees  hardier  than  the  parent.     I  demon- 
atrated  that  in  the  case  of  Chinese  arbor  vitae.     My  father  imported  a  tree  yearn. 
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ap;o ;  he  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  live  by  protecting  it;  now  it  haa  borne  fruit  and 
seeded^  and  I  have  raised  young  trees  from  its  seed  that  are  perfectly  hardy." 

This  applies,  not  only  to  the  fact  of  valuable  fruits  being  all  but  unrecognized^ 
but  also  points  to  the  very  great  utility  of  seedlings  in  the  economy  of  fruit 
culture.  Mr.  Beall's  efforts  to  acclimatize  the  plum  have  been  already  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  information  he  gave  the  Commissioners  of  the  existence  of  seedling 
apples  superior  to  the  grafted  varieties.  Of  seedling  varieties  of  the  peach  in  the 
Qoderich  district,  Mr.  Allan  says : — 

**  We  have  a  large  number  of  seedlings.  Years  ago,  every  farmer  had  a 
number  of  seedlings,  but  many  neglected  to  renew  with  better  varieties  or  even 
seedlings.  At  present  we  are  testing  let  number  of  seedlings,  some  of  which  give 
promise  of  excellent  results.  Mr.  George  Cox,  of  Goderich  township,  has  grown 
a  lai^e  number  of  seedlings  from  year  to  year,  and  among  them  he  nas  four  very 
superior  ones;  indeed  they  are  equal  to  any  of  our  known  varieties  in  size  and 
flavour,  and  exceed  them  in  productiveness.  They  ai'e  all  high  coloured,  juicy  and 
rich;  one  has  flesh  strongly  resembling  Early  Crawford,  and  flavour  fully  as 
strong;  three  are  free  stoned  and  one  cling.  They  bring  equal  prices  in  our 
market  with  any  of  our  best  kinds;  they  ripen  from  about  August  27th  to  Sep- 
tember 8th  or  10th.  The  trees  are  lai^e  and  strong,  very  hardy  and  heavy,  and 
regular  bearers.  I  consider  these  four  varieties  well  worthy  of  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  being  naturally  hardy,  they  might  succeed  in  locations  where  others  fail.'*^ 

The  merits  of  a  valuable  seedling  plum  in  the  above  section  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Westland,  of  Bidgetown,  in  Kent,  refers  to  a  seedling  peach  in 
his  neighbourhood.    He  says : — 

"  We  have  one  seedling  peach  in  cultivation,  but  we  have  no  name  for  it  ;•  it 
is  a  yellow  peach,  with  red  cheek  and  yellow  flesh,  and  is  of  fine  quality.  The 
tree  is  very  tpugh  and  hardy,  and  generally  produces  its  own  kind.  I  have  grown 
it  from  the  seed  several  times.  It  is  not  a  large  peach ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Hale,  and  has  a  very  fine  flavour.  I  think  the  tree  is  the  hardiest  of  any  variety 
of  peach  I  know  of ;  the  foliage  is  small  and  dark,  and  the  wood  is  a  dark  black  ; 
we  have  taken  no  means  to  propagate  it.  The  people  in  our  district  are  growing 
this  particular  seedling,  and  there  is  one  orchard  in  which  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  trees,  which  have  been  bearing  for  a  number  of  years ;  it  originated,  I 
think,  with  Mr.  Edward  Tyhiirst ;  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  it  known, 
except  in  that  neighbourhood.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  let  that  body  know  of 
its  existence.  I  think  the  originator  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  I  cannot  say*  whether  he  made  the  seedling  known  to  them  or  not.  The 
fruit  ripens  about  ten  days  later  than  the  Early  Crawford." 

Mr.  Toll,  from  the  same  county,  has  also  a  seedling  that  deserves  to  be  known 
and  might  be  advantageously  propagated.     He  says  of  i(: — 

"  We  have  some  seedlings,  and  I  have  a  tree  of  one,  whose  fruit  I  would  not 
give  for  almost  any  other  fruit  grown.  The  fruit  is  not  quite  so  large  as  Hale's, 
and  its  flesh  is  dark  yellow  on  the  inside.  I  have  taken  no  pains  to  propagate 
the  seedling.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  p]:opagate  the  seedling  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  it  is  a  good  bearer  and  hardy.  ...  I  have  not  brought  the  seed- 
ling to  the  attention  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association." 
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Mr.  Usbome  mentions  in  his  evidence  that  he  is  growing  twenty-six  varietiei 
of  apples  from  seedlings  in  his  county  (Renfrew).  The  original  trees,  he  says, 
^'  are  all  fine  firuits." 

In  the  course  of  their  inquiries  into  fiEurming  operations  in  the  County  of 
Lanark,  the  Commissioners  heard  of  seedling  apples  of  great  hardiness  and  fine 
quality. 

Where  a  seedling,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  merest  chance,  has  taken 
possession  of  a  district  as  its  own,  and  flourished  vigorously  for  years,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  exemplified  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  to  be 
especially  deserving  of  attention  and  encouragement  No  doubt,  too,  in  many  a 
^  fence  comer  or  garden  plot  are  to  be  found  representatives  of  most  of  the  fruits, 
the  value  of  which  is  only  known  to,  and  perhaps  hardly  known  to,  the  unfortu- 
nate possessor. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  and  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  seedlings  of 
special  merit,  but,  from  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  it  is  only  too 
apparent  that  this  valuable  organization  has,  in  this  respect,  been  unable  to  secure 
one  tithe  of  the  information  it  is  desirable  for  the  country  to  possess  on  such  a 
subject. 

Many  of  the  owners  of  seedling  fruits  do  not  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
Fruit  Qrowers'  Association,  and  there  are  persons,  too,  in  the  world,  who  are  will- 
ing enough  to  receive  one  hundred  cents  in  value  for  their  dollar,  and  yet  who 
fail  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  who  conduct  the  Society's  operations.  * 

It  appears  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  most  desirable  that,  possibly  through 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  there  should  be  a  direct  inquiry  by  personal  and 
competent  agency,  in  the  chief  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  Province  at  all 
events,  as  to  the  existence  of  notable  seedlings,  coupled  with  an  examination  into 
their  merits,  including  quality  of  the  fruits,  and  growth  and  productiveness  of  the 
tree.  Prizes  for  seedling  fruits  have  been  frequently  offered  by  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  and  are  annually  offered  by  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion in  the  fruit  department  of  their  prize  list ;  but  while  these,  no  doubt,  are 
inducements  to  the  larger  growers  and  exhibitors,  they  probably  do  not  affect 
individual  and  scattered  possessors  of  seedlings  to  any  great  extent.  Some  special 
effort  to  reach  such  cases  is  clearly  desirable. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  RASPBERRY. 

Raspberry  cultivation,  more  than  that  of  any  other  fruit,  is  limited  by  the 
superabundance  of  the  wild  variety  which  grows  in  every  part  of  the  Province. 
But  this  is  after  all  the  most  potent  of  arguments  in  favour  of  raspberry  culture, 
a  id  as  the  bush  is  gradually  cleared  up,  and  waste  or  neglected  spots  are  brought 
under  tillage  or  pasturage,  the  rivalry  of  the  wild  beny  will  gradually  diminish. 
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This  process  is  going  on  rapidly  even  in  some  of  the  comparatively  new  districts. 
Mr.  Roy  says  in  his  evidence : — 

'^  The  wild  raspbeny  is  grown  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  aronnd  onr  region 
of  country  thousands  of  bushels  were  exported  some  twelve  or  *fifteen  years  ago ; 
in  fact,  all  the  Indians  brought  in  enormous  quantities  of  berries,  which  were  either 
made  into  raspberry  vinegar  or  exported ;  but '  now  there  is  not  one  wild  bush 
around  the  Peninsula  for  a  thousand  some  years  ago,  and  hence  there  is  a  great 
necessity  for  growing  cultivated  raspberries.  For  making  vinegar,  wild  raspbemea 
are  fully  better  than  the  cultivated  ones." 

Of  the  cultivated  raspberry,  ainong  the  red  varieties,  the  most  ^popular  are 
ihe  Philadelphia,  Franconia,  and  Brinckle's  Orange ;  and  of  the  black,  the  Mam- 
moth Cluster  takes  precedence.    In  addition  te  these,  reference  is  made  in  the 
evidence  to  the  Antwerp,  Clark,  Highland  Hardy,  Hornet,  Brandywine,  Belle  de 
Fontenay,  Arnold's  Diadem,  Eirtland,  Herstine,  Turner,  Niagara,  Cuthbert,  and 
<2ueen  of  the  Market,  all  red  raspberries ;  and  the  Doolittle,  Davison's  Thomless, 
*^^gg>  Ontario,  and  Seneca,  of  black  varieties.     Nor  have  Mr.  Saunders'  hybrids, 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  and  colour  of  both  red  and  black,yet  been 
mentioned,  although  they  are  very  prominently  referred  te  by  some  of  the  witnessea 
Of  the  first  named  red  raspberries,  Mr.  Beadle  strongly  commends  both  the 
Philadelphia  and  Franconia  for  hardiness,  and,  if  its  colour  is  not  so  popular,  the 
Philadelphia  is  "immensely  productive."    The  Franconia  is  spoken  of  by  the 
same  witness  as  of  good  quality.    ''  Brinckle's  Orange  is  one  of  the  more  tender 
of  the  Antwerp  class."    It  is  yellow  in  colour  with  an  orange  cast.    Mr.  Dempsey 
finds  the  Philadelphia  "  the  most  profitable  variety."    Mr.  Beall,  at  Lindsay,  grows 
the  Philadelphia  and  Brinckle  s  Orange ;  and  had  no  variety  winter-killed  until 
last  winter,  when  the  Philadelphia  and  Brinckle's  Orange  were  nearly  all  killei 
The  season,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  exceptionally  un&vourable,  and 
winter-killing  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  many  branches  of  agriculture  besides 
raspberry  growing. 

Mr.  Arnold  places  the  Philadelphia  first  on  the  list  of  red  raspberries.  With 
Mr.  Allan,  at  Goderich,  the  Philadelphia  is  "very  productive,"  and  Brinckle's 
Oraxige  "fair."  The  Franconia  is  grown  successfully.  Although  reputed  to  be  some- 
what tender,  Brinckle's  Orange  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  varieties  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Bucke,  at  Ottawa.  This  is  doubtless  owing  te  the  deep  snows  which  prevail 
-during  the  winter  in  that  district,  which  protect  the  canes  from  injury. 

Mr.  Roy  says : — 

"  I  think  the  Philadelphia  is  the  most  profitable.    It  sells  the  best.    Brinckle's 
Oraonge  is  very  fine,  but  tender." 

Of  the  Philadelphia  and  Franconia,  Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

"  We  have  grown  raspberries  profitebly,  and  have  found  the  Franconia  the 
be6i>  yet.  It  is  an  old  variety,  and  sometimes  winter-kills  a  little.  We  find  the 
P2illa.delphia  reasonably  profitable.  It  is  hardier  than  the  Franconia,  but  the 
"is  soft,  and  has  not  so  fine  a  fiavour." 
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^e  Antwerp  ii  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  somewhat  delicate,  but  as  a 
pKOgenitor  of  a  nnmber  of  berries  hardier  than  itself.  It  is,  however,  mentioned 
^  Mr.  Bucke  as  one  of  hia  yarieties  at  Ottawa. 

The  Clark  la  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beadle  for  its  colour,  flavour,  size,  market 
qoalities  and  productiveness,  and  as  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties.  He  gives 
the  last  named  marit  as  an  attidbuU  also  of  the  Highland  Hardy,  of  which  he 
says:— 

"There  is  anoiSier  variety,  the  Highland  Hardy,  which  oomes  in  amoDgst 
tfaa  earliest  of  the  red  raspberries ;  it  ripens  about  as  soon  as  the  strawberries  are 
done,  and  is  desirable  as  a  link  between  them  and  the  raspberries.  Its  qualities 
in  other  respects  are  medium." 

Tha  Highland  Hardy  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  ripen. 

The  Hornet  is  described  as  a  French  variety,  "  a  large,  handsome  berry  of 
good  flavour,  although  it  is  a  little  tender." 

The  Brandywine  is  also  mentioned  for  its  hardiness. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  two  hybrids  that  appear  in  the  above  list,  Arnold's  Diadena 
and  Number  10.    He  says  of  them : — 

**  They  were  crosses  in  the  first  place  between  the  European  raspberries  of 
£fl!nrent  kinds,  and  the  white  cap.  The  cross  is  one  very  difficult  to  make,  and 
my  final  aim  was  to  produce  ever-bearing  raspberries.  Number  10  bears  immense 
erops  in  the  fall,  but  they  are  of  no  value,  becai:\se  there  is  then  generally  an 
aWndanee  of  other  fruits,  and  they  seem  out  of  season." 

Mr.  Allan  speaks  of  the  Diadem  as  one  of  the  varieties  hardy  with  him,  and 
not  subject  to  winter-killing.     He  includes  the  Kirtland  in  the  same  list. 

The  BeUe  de  Fontenay  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  as  a  well-flavoured 
berry. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  St.  Catharines, 
formerly  of  Drummondville,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  raspberry  culture.  He  has 
at  the  present  time  probably  some  twelve  acres  under  raspberries.  As  his  expe- 
rienoQy  he  gives  the  following,  as  the  varieties  he  is  planting,  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening:  the  Highland  Hardy,  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Herstine,  Turner,  and 
Niagara.    Of  the  latter  he  says : — 

**  The  Niagara  was  a  seedling  of  mine.  It  was  grown  from  seeds  I  selected 
from  the  Clark  and  Philadelf)hia  growing  together.  The  variety  is  probably  a 
cross  between  these  two  kinds.  It  has  a  little  resemblance  to  each  of  thenu  H 
is  a  red  berry,  a  little  dark,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  so 
bright  in  colour  as  the  Clark." 

Mr.  Monis,  of  Fonthill,  speaks  highly  of  the  Niagara,  but  gives  a  decided 
praference  to  a  new  berry  not  mentioned  by  any  other  witness. 

He  says : — 

**  The  most  successful  variety  of  raspberries  is  a  new  one  called  the  Queea 
of  the  Market.  I  would  give  the  preference  to  this  berry.  It  is  red  in  colour. 
The  Philadelphia  cannot  be  compared  with  it  in  size  at  all.    It  is  very  large,  firm^ 
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ttud  of  good  quality.  There  is  another  raspberry,  called  Niagara ;  that  is  very 
good,  too.  It  is  a  red  berry,  and  originated  in  Drummondville.  The  Queen  of 
&e  Market  is  an  American  variety.  The  Niagara,  I  think,  is  as  productive  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Market,  and  its  quality  is  as  good,  but  it  is  hardlv  as  good  a  shipper. 
'Die  Queen  of  the  Market  is  nearer  in  size  to  the  Franconia  tnan  any  other,  out 
it  is  larger  than  the  Franconia." 

The  Blaok  Gaps. 

Of  the  black  caps,  the  Mammoth  Cluster  is  mentioned  by  nearly  every  wit- 
ness.   Mr.  Beadle  says  of  it : — 

"  Then  there  is  the  Mammoth  Cluster,  which  has  a  very  thorny  plant.  It  is 
a  more  vigorous  grower  than  the  Doolittle,  and  has  a  larger  berry,  though  it  is  not 
perhaps  a  more  vigorous  cropper.  It  ripens  decidedly  later  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  hardy,  showy,  has  been  widely  disseminated,  and  is  as  profitable  as 
«ny. 

It  is  one  of  the  two  varieties,  the  Ontario  being  the  other,  that  do  best  with 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Mr.  Beall  cultivates  the  Mammoth  Cluster  at  Lindsay.  Mr. 
Arnold  regards  it  as  "  the  best  of  all  blackberries."  Mr.  Allan  reports  it  as  hardy 
in  his  district     Mr.  Morris  classes  it  as  one  of  the  two  best  varieties. 

The  Doolittle  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beadle,  who  says  of  it : — "  The  Doolittle 
is  a  good  berry,  and  very  productive  when  properly  cared  for." 

He  adds  the  following  caution: — 

''  If  a  person  is  growing  plants  and  firuit  at  the  same  time,  he  may  make  a 
failure  of  ^e  fruit,  though  he  may  succeed  with  the  plants.  They  grow  by  the 
iops  reaching  over  and  taking  root  in  the  grouod,  and  this  seriously  affects  the 
fruit-producing  qualities  of  the  plants,  but  if  a  person  will  persistently  prevent 
them  from  taking  root  by  pinching  off  the  tops,  the  crop  of  fruit  will  be  large  and 
juicy,  and  will  be  also  comparatively  profitable." 

Davison's  Thomless  berry  is  described  as  the  ^earliest  of  the  black  caps. 
The  berry  is  about  equal  to  the  Doolittle  in  size  and  productiveness,  and  has  the 
advantages  of  ripening  early  and  being  thomless, 

Mr.  Dempsey ,_however,  says  of  it :  "  Davison's  Thomless  is  a  fine  berry,  and 
convenient  for  packing,  but  we  find  that  the  ends  of  the  canes  freeze  in  winter." 

The  Seneca  is  one  of  the  varieties  Mr.  Dempsey  cultivates. 

The  Gregg  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  the  Mammoth  Cluster,  as  one  of 
atte  best  of  its  class. 

'^  The  Saunders  Hybrids. 

Mr.  Saunders'  Hybrids  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  several  witnesses. 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

"  The  hybrids  are  very  fine.  No.  65,  with  us,  will  produce  more  berries  than 
SLXxy  other  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  though  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  all  at  once, 
XiAst  year  we  had  berries  for  the  table  for  some  weeks,  and  it  is  a  favourite  for 
Jbtome  use  on  that  account.     I  have  never  tried  them  for  the  market." 
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Mr.  Arnold  adds  his  testimony  as  follows : — 

"  Some  hybrids  of  Mr.  Saunders'  are  quite  superior  to  them  alL  They  are 
crosses  between  the  red  and  black,  and  are  very  productive  and  hardy.  The 
flavour  is  between  the  two.  Mr.  Saunders*  hybrids  are  getting  to  take  the  lead 
in  that  class." 

Ml*.  Bucke,  who  tests  the  raspberry,  as  well  as  other  fruit,  under  very  severe 
conditions,  gives  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  of  these  valuable  hybrids.    He  says : — 

"  The  colour  is  rather  against  Mr.  Saunders'  berry,  but  it  is  very  prolific  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Saunders  has  given  his  hybrid  any  name  yet.  It  is  a  most  won- 
derful hybrid,  because  it  is  such  an  intimate  cross  between  two  varieties  which 
are  totally  distinct  from  each  other.  The  characteristics  of  both  parents  are  easily 
reco&^nized  in  it.  I  have  planted  some  seeds  from  it,  and  I  have  raised  both  red 
and  black  raspberries.  It  is  from  the  seeds  of  this  raspberry  I  expect  the  future 
raspberries  of  Canada  will  be  grown.  The  two  parents  being  natives,  they  will 
stand  any  climate.  The  fruit  of  the  seedlings  from  Mr.  Saunders'  hybrid  are 
some  of  them  larger  than  either  parent.  His  raspberry  is  not  very  larjore,  about 
the  size  of  the  Philadelphia,  but  it  bears  a  heavy  crop.  We  do  not  lay  down  Mr. 
Saunders'  hybrid  raspberry  or  its  seedlings,  but  we  do  the  others.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Saunders'  raspberry  was  sent  me  from  his  first  loi  I  think  there  will  be  m  large 
ffrowlh  of  it  when  it  is  better  known,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  myself  hit  upon  a  plan  for  i&  propagation,  by  laying  down  the 
canes,  and  as  the  branches  grow  we  cover  the  old  cane  up  and  the  new  wood  will 
take  root." 

Method  of  Oultivating  Baspberrids. 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  raspberry,  Mr.  Roy  gives  the  foUowing  as 
his  plan : — 

"  I  grow  my  raspberries  in  hills  eight  feet  apart,  but  I  would  advise  them  to 
be  ten  feet  apart.  They  should  be  hoed,  manured,  and  cultivated  well.  In  each 
kill  there  should  be  four  or  six  canes,  and  if  you  grow  them  to  any  extent  you 
should  run  the  cultivator  through  to  keep  down  the  suckers  and  all  useless  canes, 
except  the  ones  you  intend  fbr  next  yeai?s  fruit.  Leave  only  the  strong,  healthy, 
new  canes ;  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  them  about  six  feet  high.  Don't  let 
them  come  up  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  feet.  You  will  have  a  better  crop  by  keep- 
ing them  lower.  I  don't  protect  them  at  all  in  the  winter,  but  some  of  the  tender 
ones,  such  as  Brinckle's  Orange,  I  have  laid  down  under  the  snow,  that  is,  laid 
them  down  and  let  the  snow  come  over  them.  I  have  my  raspberries  eight  feet 
apart  each  way.  I  plant  them  that  distance  apart  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  able 
to  run  the  cultivator  through  them.'' 


it 


Mr.  Morris'  plan  is  a  little  difierent.     He  says : — 

"  In  planting  raspberries,  I  would  recommend  them  being  planted  in  hills  say 
three  ana  a  half  feet  one  way  and  five  feet  the  other ;  and  only  one  plant  in  a 
hilL  We  do  not  prune  red  raspberries  at  all ;  just  let  them  grow  up,  and  tie  them 
together." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  however,  says : — 

"  My  method  of  cultivation  would  be  somewhat  difierent  from  that  of  Mr. 
Morris.  I  do  not  tie  up  canes,  but  cut  them  back  when  young,  and  they  grow 
stocky  and  self-supporting.    I  usually  let  some  of  the  canes  come  up  between  Uie 
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hills.  I  remove  the  old  wood  just  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  I  cutout  the  whok 
of  the  old  wood  immediately  after  picking  the  fruit.  There  is  another  point — I 
generally  do  my  cultivating  pretty  early  in  the  season,  and  try  to  avoid  cultiva- 
ting them  after  picking  the  fruit.  This  is  to  get  the  wood  ripened  up  for  wintei. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  and  weed  them  out  after  picking." 

Mr.  Leslie's  plan  differs  from  either  of  the  foregoing.     He  says  ; — 

"  We  grow  raspberries  in  hedge  rows  and  pick  them  in  pails,  the  same  as  wild 
raapberries,  with  the  exception  or  the  Franconia,  which  we  pick  altogether  in 
baskets,  like  strawberries.  The  plants  are  placed  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  about  five  feet,  so  as  to  aliow  a  horse 
and  cultivator  to  pass  through.  The  old  canes  are  cut  out,  and  the  cultivator 
passed  through  in  one  direction.  Under  this  system  the  plants  do  very  nicely, 
and  seem  more  hardy  and  more  productive  than  by  any  other." 

Any  person  who  may  contemplate  raspberry  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  may 

be  interested  to  learn  from  Mr.  Smith  that  it  costs  about  $30  to  provide  the  plants 

for  an  acre  of  raspberries,  while  the  planting  out  and  necessary  preparation  of 

the  ground  would  cost  from  $8  to  $10  more.    As  to  manuring  and  subsequent 

cultivation,  he  says : — 

"  I  usually  manure  my  raspberries  after  they  are  planted.  I  use  barn-yard 
manure  and  ashes,  and  apply  them  usually  in  the  fall.  Usually  I  scatter  the  ma- 
nure around,  and  then  run  a  light  furrow,  and  partially  cover  it  With  earth.  The 
cost  of  cultivating  them  after  they  are  planted  is  not  very  great.  You  have  to 
keep  the  ground  dean  and  keep  down  the  superfluous  suckers.  A  man,  with  a 
horse,  should  cultivate  four  or  five  acres,  doing  the  majority  of  the  work  with  the 
horse  and  cultivator. .  My  usual  method  is  to  cultivate  them  perhaps  five  or  six 
times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  then  I  have  three  or  four  men  to  do  the 
hoeing.  I  should  think  an  acre  could  be  cultivated  for  $1(1  a  year.  The  pruning 
would  be  worth  $4  or  $5  more." 

Mr.  Smith  was  also  good  enough  to  go  into  some  further  details  in  connection 

with  the  production  of  his  raspberry  grounds,  and  the  cost  attendant  upon  and 

mode  of  harvesting  and  disposing  of  his  crop.     He  said: — 

"  The  canes  last  usually  five  or  six  years.  You  csn  raise  about  1,500  quarts 
a  year  on  an  average — I  have  raised  2,000  quarts — to  the  acre.  Raspberries  are 
often  sold  at  6  and  7. cents,  but  if  they  come  in  in  veiy  good  condition  they  com- 
mand from  10  to  12  cents  wholesale.  I  would  not  tlink  it  profitable  to  cultivate 
a  raspberry  bed  after  five  or  six  years.  Picking  cost*  about  IJ  cents  a  quart.  We 
get  the  common  baskets  for  J  cent  each,  but  I  have  generally  used  a  more  expen- 
sive basket,  which  is  much  stronger,  and  the  berries  carry  much  better  in  it. 
These  cost  about  3  cents  each.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  them  except  we  got  them 
returned.  I  find  it  is  better  to  ship  the  berries  in  pints  when  carrying  them  a 
long  distance." 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Smith's  figures,  the  prodt  and  loss  account  of  his  opera- 
tions  would,  under  a  fair  crop,  stand  about  as  fallows : — 

Land  at  $100  per  acre,  say  interest  at  7  p#r  cent $7  00 

C5ane8  $80,  lastingsix  years,  per  annum 5  00 

First  cost  of  planting  out,  $8  to  $10,  or  gay  per  annum.       1  50 
Cultivati0a  per  annum 10  00  « 
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Pruning,  say $5  00 

Picking  1,500  quarts,  at  1^  cents  per  quart. 22  50 

^Baskets,  common,  ^  cent  each 7  50 

Total  cost  of  raspberries  per  acre S58  SO 

Return,  say  1,500  quarts,  at  an  average  of  8  cents  124  00 

Profit $65  50 

It  mus^  J6  recollected,  however,  that  losses  often  occur  from  damaged  crops, 
or  from  fruit  that  may  not  be  disposed  of  in  time  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  value 
from  decay.  Such  contingencies  have  always  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
estimating  profit  and  loss. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

The  strawberry,  in  its  wild  state,  is  ubiquitous  in  this  Province,     t  i8,in  fact, 
BO  thoroughly  indigenous  to  Canada  that,  says  Mr.  Bucke  in  his  evidence : — 

"  It  grows  "^d  one  hundred  miles  below  Quebec  City  as  well  as  it  does  in 
Western  Ontario.*' 

Nor  does' it  appear  that  the  plant  may  not  be  cultivated  successfully,  and  even 
profitably,  in  districts  least  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  large  fruits.  It  flourishes 
in  soils  of  little  value  for  most  purposes,  ripens  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the 
early  summer  heat,  ii  well  protected  by  the  abundant  snowfall  from  the  severity 
of  winter,  and  has  few  enemies  able  to  produce  any  serious  impression  on  the  crop. 
The  only  drawback  to  strawberry  culture  is  the  limitation  of  the  market  to  a  strictlj 
home  demand ;  the  difficulty  of  shipping  the  fruit  to  long  distances  without  injury, 
and  the  necessity  for  it&  early  consumption  after  picking,  being  obstacles  to  a  mora 
extended  traffic.     Nor  does  there,  at  present,  seem  to  be  such  a  consumption  for 
preserving  purposes  as,  ii  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale,  might  help  to  wudnfAi-ffi 
prices  and  relieve  growers  of  a  surplus.    While,  however,  these  remarks  -apply 
chiefly  to  the  great  wholesale  strawberry-growing  districts,  in  parts  more  remote, 
such  as  our  northern,  eastern,  and  north-western  counties,  it  would  be  untrue  to 
say  that  the  limits  to  profitible  strawberry  cultivation  have  been  reached  or  even 
approached.  Attention  will  trst  be  called  to  the  evidence  of  some  large  strawberrv 
growers,  and  afterwards  the  fekcilities  for  an  extension  of  the  industry  will  be 
noticed.    The  sandy  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  the  front  or  southern  part  of  the 
County  of  Halton,  and  particUarly  the  district  surrounding  the  Townof  Oakville, 
is  the  most  famous  for  its  straw  nerry  gardens  of  any  section  of  the  Province,  while 
the  short  distance  between  Toroato  on  the  east,  and  Hamilton  on  the  west,  -wiUi 
the  most  convenient  and  speed;  communication  by  land  and  water  with  both 
cities,  gives  to  the  growers  the  best  of  markets  almost  close  at  hand,  and  r^ady 

•  If  a  more  ooctly  bMkflt  U  used  it  b  returned;  or  if  some  be  lost,  the  above  ohuga  dukv  pcrbaa 
-^▼•r  sueh  defidenoiM.  ^^  *-«»«»f* 
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means  of  distribution  elsewhere,  as  far  as  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  firuii 
•will  allow. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Hagaman,  one  of  the  largest  Oakville  strawberry  growers,  was 
good  enough  to  give  the  Commission  very  full  information  with  r^ard  to  his 
business.  The  berry  he,  in  common  with  most  other  witnesses,  gives  the  first  place 
to,  as  a  market  firuit,  is  the  Wilson,  or  Wilson's  Albany.     Of  this  berry  he  says: — 

"  For  home  cultivation  I  consider  the  Wilson  variety  the  best.  It  is  prefer- 
able for  marketing.  Take  it  all  around,  I  think  the  Wilson  is  the  best  berry.  I 
think  there  are  some  other  strawberries  richer  and  better  than  the  Wilson,  and 
more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  there  are  none  of  them  that  would  carry  or  keep 
so  well  as  the  Wilson,  nor  produce  so  large  a  crop.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  think  the 
Wilson  is  ahead  of  all.  It  is  considered  a  first-class  fruit,  but  of  course  it  is  a  little 
tart.  It  yields  more  than  any  other  berry  we  have  had  to  do  with,  but  we  do  not 
consider  it  the  sweetest.  We  have  not  tried  many  of  the  lately  introduced  berries. 
A  good  many  have  been  tried  by  others  in  Oakville,  but  they  do  not  succeed  well. 
•       .        .        The  Wilson  is  a  general  favourite  with  all  the  great  fruit  growers.'* 

The  Wilson  is  the  chief  variety  grown  in  Prince  Edward  County.  At  Lind- 
say "  almost  everyone  grows  the  Wilson." 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  Paris,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  strawberry 

culture,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  says  : — 

"  The  most  profitable  for  the  market  is  Wilson's  Albany,  and  though  there  is 
one  called  the  Ida  that  is  a  larger,  finer,  and  better  berry,  Wilson's  Albany  carries 
the  best  of  any." 

At  Ottawa,  "  people  generally  grow  the  Wilson,  because  it  produces  a  heavy 
crop." 

At  Gbderich,  says  Mr.  Allan, ''  we  cultivate  the  Wilson  almost  exclusively  for 
market  purposes." 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  market  varieties,  prefers  the  Wilson.  At  Amprior,  Mr.  ITsborne 
*'  grows  the  Wilson  exclusively,  and  it  does  well" 

"The  Wilson,"  says  Mr.  Roy,  of  Owen  Sound,  "is  most  profitable  for  the 
market." 

Mr.  Leslie  says  of  it : — 

"  We  have  tried  a  great  many  varieties  of  strawberries,  but  do  not  cultivate 
4hem  for  market  on  a  large  scale,  growing  them  mainly  for  the  plant.  The  variety 
which  we  have  found  best  so  far  is  Wilson's  Albany.  It  has  rather  an  acid 
flavour  as  generally  picked.  It  is  not  ripe  when  it  is  red,  but  must  be  nearly 
black  before  perfectly  matured." 

In  Bruce,  the  Wilson  "  is  the  favourite  with  local  growers,"  but  the  wild 
strawberry  is  a  powerful  competitor  with  the  cultivated  plant. 

The  Wilson  is  the  popular  fruit  in  Perth. 

The  same  testimony  as  to  its  superior  marketable  qualities  comes  from  Mid- 
•  dlesex  on  the  west,  anc^  the  United  Counties  on  the  east.  The  Wilson  owes  the 
^flavour  in  which  it  ifi  held,  first  to  its  ripening,  or  at  all  events  attaining  a 
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marketable  condition  early,  aeoond  to  its  productiveness,  and  lastly  to  its  carrying 
qualities.  Its  tartness  is  an  objection  with  some,  although  not  regarded  as  a 
drawback  by  many.  But,  as  Mr.  Leslie  points  out,  it  is  not  ripe  when  ordinarily 
•old.  When  fully  matured  it  would  be  nearly  black,  but  then  its  carrying  qualitiea 
would  be  diminished.    The  Wilson,  however,  is  not  without  rivals  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Westland,  of  Kent,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Monarch  of  the  West — 

''Produces  equal  to  the  Wilson,  is  as  good  a  shipping  berry,  and  equally 
hardy." 

Mr.  Dougall  says : — 

"  The  Wilson  strawberry  has  been  principally  cultivated  hitherto,  but  I  think 
it  is  running  out.  It  has  also  become  so  mixed  by  the  fruit  seeding  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  true  Wilson  strawberry  anywhere.  The  Col.  Cheney 
is  a  very  profitable  strawberry  with  us.  The  Sharpless  Seedling  is  also  a  very 
fine  strawberry — one  of  the  finest.  The  Crescent  Seedling  is  more  profitable  thaa 
the  Wilson.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  propagates  too  fast — ^it  has  too 
many  runners." 


Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says  of  the  Crescent  Seedling : — 

''  I  don't  think  I  would  plant  the  Wilson  exclusively  if  I  were  setting  out  any 
plants.  At  present  I  think  there  is  more  money  in  a  very  early  berry  or  in  % 
very  late  one.  Every  one  has  gone  into  the  Wilson,  and  if  you  could  get  a  berry 
a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Wilson  more  money  would  be  made.  I  think  the 
Crescent  Seedling  is  probably  going  to  supersede  the  Wilson  in  many  markets.  I 
planted  the  Crescent  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  ahead  of  the 
Wilson  in  bearing,  but  it  is  not  as  good  a  shipper.  It  is  not  so  acid  as  the  Wil- 
son, being  a  sweeter  berry.  This  fruit  has  been  very  cheap  at  St.  Catharines  this 
season — ^probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  cents  a  quart  The  Crescent  Seed- 
ling ripens  about  the  same  time  as  the  Wilson." 

Mr.  Morris  gives  his  view  of  the  respective  leading  early  varieties  as  follows: — 

**  For  the  market  I  prefer  the  Wilson,  Captain  Jack,  Crescent  Seedling,  Sharp- 
less,  and  Monarch  of  the  West.  The  Sharpless  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
the  Wilson,  and  it  has  a  better  flavour.  It  requires  trouble  to  raise  it,  nor  can  it 
be  shipped  any  distance,  and  another  objection  is  that  it  lies  fiat  on  the  ground 
on  account  of  the  berries  being  so  large.  If  I  were  planting  out  five  acres  I  would 
plant  a  good  many  varieties.  Of  the  lot  I  think  I  would  prefer  Captain  Jack.  It 
win  yield  more  than  the  Wilson,  and  carry  to  market  better,  and  keep  its  colour 
bettor.  It  is  so  much  like  the  Wilson  that  they  can  hardly  be  told  apart.  In 
acidity  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  Wilson,  and  it  requires  moist  ground.  The 
Cri0cent  Seedling,  I  think,  is  a  very  profitable  berry.  For  farmers  I  would  pre- 
fer it  to  any,  because  farmers  neglect  their  berries,  and  this  one  will  almost  take 
care  of  itselfl  I  think  it  will  bear  more  than  the  Wilson.  I  should  think  stra^«r. 
berries  jMToduce  about  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  think  we  shall  in  time  have 
a  tweeter  berry  which  may  be  transported,  but  we  have  not  attained  that  yet.** 

Of  other  varieties  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Jucunda  are  esteemed  the  most» 
fiyr  home  consumption,  by  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Arnold,  after  referring  to  the  popularity 
of  the  two  last  named  varieties  with  some  persons,  and  mentioning  a  small  berry, 
called  the  Marv  Fletcher,  which  has  "  the  highest  flavour  of  them  all,  but  is  not 
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productive/'  alludes  to  the  Wilson's  Albany  in  the  terms  already  quoted  and  then 
Bays: — 

"Next  to  it  I  would  place  one  called  the  Alpha.  It  is  a  splendid  grower  and 
very  early.  I  have  made  experiments  in  crossing  strawberries.  I  have  sent  out 
four  this  year.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Downing,  of  Newburg,  I  have  named  one 
the  Bright  Ida,  another  the  Alpha,  another  the  Maggie,  and  an'other  Arnold's 
Pride.    Arnold's  Pride  is  rather  inclined  to  be  late." 

Hr  Allan,  of  Goderich,  says  : 

"  For  home  consimiption  we  prefer  the  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Monarch  of  the 
West,  Sharpiess,  Green  rrolific,  Colonel  Cheney,  end  the  Charles  Downing,  with 
a  preference  for  the  £rst-nam6d.  Arnold's  No.  3  is  also  well  thought  of.  We 
have  not  had  much  experience  with  the  Sharpiess,  but  I  don't  think  it  bears  out 
the  claims  that  have  been  made  for  it  as  to  its  enormous  productiveness.  I  don't 
think  any  of  these  varieties  would  be  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  Wilson,  as  a 
market  fruit.  The  Wilson  is  the  only  strawberry  that  is  shipped,  though  some  of 
our  growers  have  been  asking  for  the  Triomphe  de  Gand.  steadily  tmrough  the 
season,  the  finer  varieties  command  a  higher  price  than  the  Wilson." 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  says  : 

"  The  New  Dominion  is  an  excellent  berry,  and  is  grown  a  good  deal.  I  have 
some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  varieties.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  fine.  His  No.  23 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  produced,  I  think." 

Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

**  The  Sharpiess  is  a  new  variety,  bears  very  large  fruit,  is  a  good  grower,  and 
I  think  is  a  very  promising  berry.  The  Jucunda  is  one  of  the  very  b^t  varieties 
and  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  is.  It  is  a  magnificent  berry  for  shipping, 
the  fruit  being  large  and  beautiful,  and  the  plant  productive  and  good  in  every 
respect.    The  Crescent  seedling  is  very  productive  and  the  berry  rather  attractive.'* 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  mentions  some  other  varieties.     He  says : — 

"  There  is  one  we  have  cultivated  called  the  Nicanor,  that,  as  an  early  berry, 
has  paid  very  well  about  Drummondville.  I  have  a  seedling  of  my  own  that  is  a 
little  ahead  of  that  in  the*quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  has  not  yet 
been  out  under  any  particular  name,  but  is  simply  grown  there  by  one  or  two 
parties.  It  has  been  proposed  to  call  it  the  Early  Canada.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  the  New  Dominion  berry.  For  the  local  market  it  is  a  very  fine 
berry  to  grow,  but  it  is  too  soft  for  shipment.  It  is  later  than  the  Wilson,  and 
will  command  a  much  better  price.  It  is  a  seedling  that  originated  in  Drum- 
mondville.' 


>t 


Mr.  Hagaman,  in  his  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him,  gives  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  full  code  of  instruction  for  strawberry  culture : — 

"  The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  berry  is  a  sandy  soil,  or  sandy 
loam.  The  ground  should  be  highly  manured,  and  if  it  were  summer  fallowed  it 
would  be  preferable ;  or  you  can  raise  turnips,  or  something  like  that,  and  the 
next  season  raise  strawberries.  I  would  recommend  summer  fallowing,  or  a  root 
crop,  to  precede  the  planting  of  strawberries. 

"  The  vines  should  be  planted  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  May.  I 
prefer  spring  planting  to  fall  planting,  and  very  seldom  plant  in  the  fall.  It  does 
not  pay  to  plant  in  tiie  falL  You  have  to  protect  them  through  the  winter,  and 
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then,  in  the  spring,  they  are  worth  no  more  than  those  planted  in  the  spring. 
They  have  to  go  through  another  season's  operation  before  you  get  any  fruit  firom 
them. 

"  Where  the  land  is  well  prepared  I  would  plant  four  feet  between  the  rows 
and  two  feet  in  the  rows.  I  do  not  recommend  the  hill  system  of  culture  at  all 
I  don't  think  it  has  any  advantage  for  amateur  work. 

"  The  vines  should  be  renewed  once  in  two  or  three  years ;  by  many  it  is 
considered  well  to  renew  them  every  year.  I  think  it  is  best  myself  to  take  only 
one  crop  off  them.  The  extra  quality  of  the  crop  would  repay  replanting  every 
year. 

"  After  the  first  year's  picking  the  fruit  is  not  so  good  and  it  is  generally 
smaller.  I  would  not  replant  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  but  would  select  a 
new  piece." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  agrees  generally  with  Mr.  Hagaman,  but  suggests  one  or 
two  additional  points. 

He  says : — 

'*  1  prefer  a  sandy  loam  for  the  growth  of  strawberries,  and  prefer  planting 
the  berries  always  in  spring.  I  woufd  not  advise  planting  all  varieties  in  rows, 
I  think  the  Dominion  will  succeed  better  in  hills.  I  think  you  will  get  finer  fruit 
by  adopting  the  latter  method.  Between  the  rows  I  usually  plant  about  three  and 
a  half  feet  apart  and  allow  them  to  spread  If  I  were  planting  in  hills  I  would 
plant  about  three  feet  between  the  rows,  and  the  hills  about  one  foot  apart  In 
the  row  system  I  would  not  think  of  picking  more  than  two  crops,  and  if  the 
ground  was  any  way  foul  I  would  not  take  more  than  one  crop." 

Mr.  Dempsey,  who  grows  strawberries  very  largely  and  under  somewhat 
different  climatic  conditions  from  either  of  the  previously  quoted  witnesses,  says  : — 

"  Strawberries  will  succeed  anywhere  almost,  if  the  land  is  properly  culti- 
vated and  drained.  We  cover  them  in  winter  with  straw,  and  do  not  remove  it 
in  spring.  We  part  it  a  little  to  let  the  plants  through,  and  the  straw  prevents 
the  berries  from  getting  into  the  sand.  I  don't  think  tnat  the  aspect  makes  any 
difference  in  raising  strawberries." 

Mr.  Allan  adds  a  further  practical  suggestion :  — 

"  The  yield  of  the  last  part  of  the  season's  crop  can  be  largely  increased  by 
working  the  soil  and  feeding  with  some  fine  manure  and  giving  abundance  of 
water,  tliis  could  only  be  done  to  advantage  by  amateurs,  as  the  labour  of  going 
over  a  large  field  would  be  too  great.  In  a  family  plot,  the  season  can  in  this 
way  be  prolonged,  the  yield  materially  increased.  I  know  of  no  crop  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  family  garden  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  strawberries." 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"A  good,  well  cultivated,  mellow  soil  is  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
strawberries^  but  they  will  succeed  on  various  qualities  of  soil,  so  long  as  it  is  w^ell 
worked  up.  Some  small  growers  increase  the  last  part  of  their  crop  by  working 
the  soil  after  the  first  berries  have  ripened.  If  it  is  dry  weather  the  plants  should 
be  well  watered.  The  vines  may  be  planted  either  in  the  spring  (when  they  will 
giTB  a  full  crop  next  year  if  well  taken  care  of),  or  they  may  be  potted  from  ran- 
ners  in  August,  in  which  case  they  will  give  a  fair  crop  the  next  year,  and  a  full 
crop  the  following  year.  For  field  cultivation  I  would  leave  sufficient  spaoe  be- 
tween the  rows  to  permit  of  a  horse  scuffler  being  used.     In  the  rows  the  plants 
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should  be  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apaxt.  Some  pat  them  twenty  inches  and  let 
them  renew  themselves  between  the  plants,  taking  out  old  ones  and  leaving  the 
new.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  the  new  crop  would  not  give  so  good  a  yield 
as  the  old  one,  the  distance  being  too  small  to  allow  the  new  plant  surfisMse  food 
enough  to  produce  a  crop  equal  to  the  older  plants.  Strawberries  feed  from  the 
surface  soil  only,  hence  tne  necessity  of  a  frequent  change  of  the  bed.  The  hill 
system  of  culture  does  very  well  for  amateurs,  but  when  profit  is  looked  to  the 
row  system  is  best,  as  it  gives  a  much  larger  average  crop,  although  not  always 
such  large  berries.     I  think  the  vines  should  be  renewed  after  two  full  crops." 

The  yield  of  strawberries  per  acre  is  variously  stated  Mr.  Dempsey  puts  it 
at  from  2,000  to  3,000  quarts  of  the  Wilson,  realizing  generally  seven  to  eight 
cents  per  quart.  l£r.  Arnold  has  grown,  he  says,  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the 
average  in  favourable  seasons  would  be  about  75  bushels  or  2,400  quarts  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  Allan  puts  the  yield  of  the  Wilson  as  high  as  5,000  quarts  per  acre 
taking  one  year  with  another,  and  quotes  the  prices  according  to  period  of  season 
at  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  quart,  with  more  for  choice  varieties.  Mr.  Hagaman 
mentions  76  to  100  bushels  as  the  probable  annual  result  of  proper  cultivation. 
Mr.  Westland  fixes  the  yield  in  favourable  seasons  at  200  bushels  per  acre  or 
6,400  quarts,  and  the  price  all  round  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents.  We  have  one 
higher  estimate  still  in  a  statement  in  the  report  from  the  United  Counties,  that 
in  &vourable  seasons  the  Wilson  has  been  known  to  yield  8,000  quarts  to  the 
acre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  crop  is  almost  un- 
limited, but  the  prospective  strawberry  grower  will  probably  be  wise  in  taking 
some  such  estimate  as  Mr.  Dempsey's,  Mr.  Arnold's,  or  Mr.  Hagaman's  as  ihe 
basis  of  his  calculations.  The  effect  of  their  evidence  is  to  give  Irom  2,000  to 
3,000  quarts  per  acre,  as  a  season's  crop  under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions. 
Taking  2,500  quarts  as  the  yield,  at  seven  cents,  it  gives  a  gross  return  of  $175 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  planting,  as  gathered  from  the  evidence,  would  be  about 
as  follows: 

Planting  an  acre,  including  plants  $35,  or  allowing  the 

plants  to  last  two  years  $17  50 

One  man  to  three  acres  from  spring  to  September,  say  five 

months,  at  $1«  per  day,  $150,  or  per  acre 60  00 

Picking,  one  cent  per  quart,  say  2,500  quarts 25  00 

Baskets  one-half  cent  each 12  50 

Add  twenty-five  loads  of  manure  at  fifty  cents,  $12.50,  or 

per  acre fi  25 

$111  25 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $64  per  acre,  exclusive  of  cost  of  marketing,  and  loss  from 
weather  a^  other  casualties. 

Of  course,  by  contmuous  replanting  from  the  oflbhoots  of  the  original  plants 
a  large  Item  In  the  first  outlay  may  be  saved,  and  in  cultivating  on  a  large  scale 
the  cost  o£  the  labour  per  acre  may  be  reduced,  but  three  acres  wiU  probably 
demand  the  pretty  close  attention  of  one  man  per  season,  say  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  allude,  in  conclusion,  to  the  opening  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  industry.  With  the  present  and  rather  increasing  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry,  on  the  front  and  in  the  Lake  Huron  district — some  126,000  baskets 
being  shipped  from  Oakville  alone  annually — the  competition  is  already  brisk,  and 
prices  often  rule  very  low.  But  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the 
Province,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  growers  and 
the  area  cultivated.     Mr.  Beall,  at  Lindsay,  says  on  this  point: — 

"  From  the  soil  I  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  increase  the  cultivation  of 
strawberries,  not  only  with  us,  but  as  far  back  as  Haliburton,  where  they  can  grow 
a  far  better  sample  than  we  can.  We  grow  a  better  strawberry  than  those  coming 
from  the  front,  but  ours  ripen  later,  and  the  further  we  get  back  the  better  we 
find  the  fruit,  but  it  is  still  later.  The  wild  fruit  is  common,  but  little  of  it  is 
gathered." 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  remarks  : — 

"  The  dry  soil  around  Ottawa,  where  the  water  does  not  lie,  is  very  desirable 
for  strawberry  culture.  We  import  large  quantities  of  strawberries  into  Ottawa 
every  year,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  dom^  so  if  people  only  knew  it.  By  the 
investment  of  a  little  capital,  the  selection  oi  a  proper  soil,  and  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care,  the  district  might  become  a  vast  strawberry  field." 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  strawberry  cultivation 
should  not  be  largely  carried  on  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Ottawa  in  the 
counties  of  Prescott,  Russell,  and  Carleton,  the  railway  facilities  now  existing 
giving  cultivators  an  excellent  market  at  Montreal  if  they  have  any  surplus  to 
dispose  of. 


CULTIVATION  OF  BLACKBERRIES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  blackbeny  does  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  Ontario  fruit  growers.  The  wild  thimbleberry  is  a  powerful  rival  for 
public  favour.  The  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton  was  the  first  blackberry  to  attract 
attention,  but  it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  another  variety,  the  Eattatinny, 
a  fine  berry,  very  productive  and  well  esteemed.  The  Snyder  is  a  smaller  but 
hardy  variety.  The  Early  Wilson  is  also  a  good  berry  and  ripens  earlier  than  the 
others.  The  blackberry  requires  a  strong  soil.  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  blackberry  :-^ 

"  I  have  cultivated  blackberries  to  some  extent,  and  find  the  Dorchester  and 
Kittatinny  are  the  best.  Sometimes  the  latter  variety  are  affected  by  winter. 
They  are  a  profitable  crop.  I  intend  planting  more  extensively  than  I  have 
done.  ,  Blackoerries  yielc>  more  than  raspberries,  probably  2,000  or  3,000  quarts 
an  acre.  The  average  price  is  higher  than  raspberries,  while  the  price  of  planting 
them  is  about  the  same.  For  one  or  two  years  there  waar  a  kind  of  blight  on  one 
o£my  varieties.  I  could  not  discover  an  insect,  but  just  before  the  time  of 
ripening  my  canes  blighted.  For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  exempt  from 
it." 


■ 
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CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CURRANT. 

The  currant  is  an  indigenous  plant,  although  the  wild  variety  does  not,  ]ike 
some  others,  enter  into  competition  with  the  cultivated  fruits  in  our  markets. 

The  principal  varieties  of  red  currants  are  known  as  the  Red  Chefry,  La 
Versailles,  and  the  Victoria.  Mr,  Beadle  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
the  two  first  named  were  identical,  but  this  view  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  other 
witnesses.  The  Red  Cherry  currant  he  regards  as  the  most  popular.  The  Victoria 
Mr.  Dempsey  considers  inferior  to  both  the  others  mentioned,  while  Mr.  Arnold 
gives  the  Red  Cherry  currant  the  first  place  for  size  and  productiveness,  but  claims 
it  for  the  Victoria  in  point  of  flavour. 

Of  the  white  cmrants  the  White  Grape  is  practically  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Of  black  currants  the  Black  Naples  is  the  most  popular,  but  it  has  a  very 

powerful  competitor  in  Lee's  Prolific,  an  English  variety,  which  Mr.  Leslie  regards 

as  superior  to  the  Black  Naples.    The  latter  sufiers  too,  at  times,  by  its  name  being 

assumed  for  inferior  and  spurious  varieties. 

The  red  and  white  are  profitable  to  the  cultivator  wherever  there  is  a  fair  local 

demand,  although  subject  to  some  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  msect  depredators 

from  which  the  black  currant  is  partly  free.    They  will  be  noticed  in  due  course 

For  black  currants  there  is  always  a  market,  and  unless,  now  and  then,  a  late. 

frost  nips  the  blossoms,  the  crop  is  a  very  sure  one.     Large  quantities  of  black 

•currants  are  used  in  confectionery,  the  price  paid  in  Toronto  ^>eing  usually  $4, 

and  never  known  to  be  less  than  $3.50.  per  bushel     The  average  yield  is  about  a 

quart  a  bush,  or,  at  the  rate  of  some  80  bushels  to  an  acre,  realizing  at  $4  the 

handsome  sum  of  $320  as  the  gross  return.    Against  this  would,  of  course,  Aave 

to  be  charged  the  cultivation  and  picking.    The  original  cost  of  the  plants  would 

be  about  $108  per  acre  not  including  planting.    The  trees  are  usually  transplanted 

at  two  years,  and  if  reasonably  well  cared  for  will  last  for  ten  years,  or  longer  rf 

skilfully  and  liberally  managed.    They  may  be  planted  four  feet  »,part  each  way, 

or  a  little  more  space  may  be  allowed,  if  room  is  not  an  object.     The  black  currant 

will  do  well  on  almost  any  soil,  but  Mr.  Leslie  recommends  that,  if  Jie  soil  oe 

light,  they  should  be  well  mulched  the  year  round.    They  will  bear  any  amount 

of  manure — good  stable  manure  being  preferred. 

From  the  evidence,  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Leslie,  there  would  appear  to  be 
room  for  an  increased  cultivation  of  the  black  currant,  with  a  prospect  of  good 
profit  to  the  careful  cultivator. 

» 

OULTIVATION  OP  THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

The  gooseberry  is  a  native  plant  growing  very  freely  and  yielding  in  its  wild 
«tate  ia  some  situations  a  very  fair  sized  fruit.  Of  the  cultivated  varieties  only 
the  American  sorts  can  be  depended  upon  for  a  safe  crop,  the  tendenqr  to  hildew 
beixiLic  a  serious  and  well  nigh  fiital  objection  to  the  European  varieties.    Cases  have 
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been  known  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  English  beny  of  the  White  Smith  variety 

doing  well,  while  in  the  same  grounds,  but,  perhaps  in  a  rather  less  favourahle  soil, 

the  American  benies  were  dropping  mildewed  from  the  bushes ;  but  such  an 

occurrence  is  exceptional.      With  regard  to  gooseberry  culture  in  Ontario,  Mr. 

Beadle  says : — 

''  There  is  no  difference,  I  think,  in  the  opinion  of  botanists,  between  English 
and  American  gooseberries,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  their  adaptability  to  our 
climate.  The  American  gooseberry  is  a  native  of  this  country;  it  is  found  grow- 
ing wild.  Those  gooseberries  that  have  succeeded  here,  so  far,  have  been  develop- 
ments of  the  indigenous  plant.  The  amount  of  salt  in  the  atmosphere  of  Great 
Britain — owi^ig  to  its  insular  position — helps  to  keep  up  the  humid  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  I  know  that  in  In  ova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  sea, there  is  a  belt  in  which  the  English  gooseberry  can  be  raised  in 
perfection.  The  portions  of  Canada,  where  they  have  been  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess, have  been  very  limited.  They  have  always  been  nearest  the  shores  of  lakes 
or  rivers  so  far  as  I  know.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  attempts  to  grow  the 
gooseberry  inland  have  been  failures.  The  wild  gooseberry  grows  in  dry  situations. 
Practically  then  the  gooseberry  of  America  is  one  that  ought  to  be  cultivatable 
in  every  part  of  the  continent.  Very  little  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  way  of  goose- 
berry culture.  Our  Association  distributed  a  plant  of  the  Downing  gooseberry 
to  each  member,  for  trial,  owing  to  its  exemption  from  mildew ;  we  nave  reports 
of  results  to  a  limited  extent.  We  have  failed  in  the  way  of  getting  results  *.*{ 
observations,  and  our  members  have  been  contented  to  enjoy  what  they  received, 
and  keep  the  knowledge  to  themselves  too  much." 

Mr.  Beadle  has  found  that,  by  sprinkling  a  strong  soluj^ion  of  salt  under  the 
bushes,  the  humidity  of  the  soil  has  been  kept  up,  and  mildew  avoided.  He 
regards  the  culture  of  the  gooseberry  as  still  in  its  infancy,  and  this  view  is 
probably  a  correct  one.  The  English  gooseberry  is  the  larger  and  richer  fruit  by 
&r,  and  if,  by  judicious  management,  a  gooseberry  can  be  produced  approaching  ta 
the  English  varieties  in  their  characteristics,  but,  at  the  same  time  possessing  the 
resistance  to  mildew  of  the  indigenous  pfamts,  the  cultivation  of  the  gooseberry- 
will  be  far  more  popular  and  extensiva  For  (Winning  purposes,  Houghton's 
seedling  is  probably  the  best,  Downing's  seedling,  and  Smith's  Improved,  being 
the  leading  varieties  for  general  use.  The  White  Smith  is  the  most  favourably 
inclined  of  English  varieties.    It  must  be  planted  on  a  heavy  day  soil 


THE  CRANBERRY. 

For  marketable  purposes,  the  cranberry  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  cultivated^, 
the  supply  of  the  wild  berries  being  sufficient  for  the  demand.  They  grow  in 
marshes  or  situations  that  are  flooded  with  water  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  In 
the  Dunnville  marshes,  and  in  the  Trent  valley,  they  are  produced  in  enonnous 
quantities.  Mr.  Dempsey  mentions  in  his  evidence  that  in  gardens  at  Picton,  the 
cranberry  was  cultivated  for  private  use,  and  they  were  the  largest  he  had  ever 
seen.  Whenever  the  time  comes  that  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  or  other 
causes,  cut  off  the  supply  of  the  wild  fruit,  some  artificial  means  of  flooding 
cranberry  grounds  will  be  found  profitable  and  even  necessary  to  cultivation. 


t 
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CULTIVATION  OP  THE  MELON. 

With  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  melon,  the 

report  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  will  be  brought  to  a  clo^e.    Mr.  Dempsej 

says  on  this  subject : — 

"  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  both  water  and 
musk  melons.  Among  water  melons,  I  esteem  the  Long  Island  very  highly, 
though  it  is  not  so  early  as  some  others.  The  flavour  is  very  good,  rhinney'a 
Early  is  the  first  to  ripen.  The  melon  crop  may  be  made  a  profitable  one  by 
studying  the.  business  closely.  We  may  grow  a  fine  crop  of  melons  one  year,  and 
they  are  much  sought  after,  and  next  year  we  will  find  the  majority  of  the  far- 
mers going  into  their  cultivation  too,  and  I  find  that,  though  excessive  com- 
petition may  oblige  one  to  occasionally  sell  at  a  loss,  it  does  pay  to  continue  their 
cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  over-competition  as  the  prices 
then  become  remunerative.  The  average  yield  per  acre  varies  very  much.  I 
have  seen  about  ten  tons  per  acre,  but  that  is  a  large  crop,  and  the  average 
would  be  perhaps  about  six  or  eight  tons.  I  abo  cultivate  musk  melons.  For 
the  table  1  esteem  the  White  Japan  and  Skellman's  Fine  Netted.  The  Nutmeg 
musk  melon  is  more  profitable  for  the  market.  They  ripen  with  us  about  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  first  of  September.  We  usually  manure  them  with 
rotted  manure  in  the  hill,  about  a  shovelful,  and  son^etimes  a  handful  of  super- 
phosphate with  a  little  salt  thrown  in  the  hill.  Thev  should  be  kept  constantly 
hoed  afterwards,  and  well  earthed  up  under  the  leai  so  that  the  seed  leaves  are 
lying  flat  on  the.  earth.  The  borer  is  not  very  destructive.  There  is  no  insect 
that  injures  melons  except  a  small  yellow  striped  bug.  I  prefer  to  grow  the 
fruit  on  sandy  soiL" 

By  pursuing  a  proper  method,  the  cultivation  of  the  melon  is  very  successful, 

even  in  the  least  &vourable  sections  in  a  climatic  sense.     Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa^ 

says: — 

*'  We  cultivate  musk  melons.  The  Montreal  Nutmeg  and  the  Cantaloupe  are 
esteemed.  The  Japan  melon  is  also  thought  highly  of.  We  get  the  fruit  to 
ripen  early  here ;  we  have  ripe  melons  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  be^innine 
of  August.  They  are  grown  in  hot-beds,  in  pots,  or  on  reversed  sods,  and 
when  the  plants  get  from  four  to  six  leaves  on  them  they  are  put  out  into  beds 
of,  say,  four  plants  in  each,  with  a  wheelbacrrow  load  of  hot  manure  under  them: 
Sashes  are  then  put  over  them,  and  in  this  way  the  plant  receives  no  check  from 
the  time  the  seea  is  sown  until  the  autumn  firosts.  The  striped  beetle  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  plants.  A  dark,  shaly  soil  is  preferred  to  light  sand  for  melons,  as  it 
attracts  the  sun's  rays." 

The  remainder  of  the  evidence  docs  not  add  much  to  that  already  quoted  in 
this  connection.  All  the  gourd  tribes  flourish  in  this  Province,  and  their  culti- 
vation is  a  matter  only  of  discretion  and  common  sense. 


OONCLUDINa  REMARKS. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  the  review  of  the  evidence  they  have  now 
concluded,  will  demonstrate  to  everyone,  whether  the  fact  has  been  hitherto 
ibdmitted  or  not,  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  the 
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growth  of  limilv  mb'oct,  .- '  course,  to  a  wise  selection  of  soil  and  situation,  and  the 
particular  deeeriptioa  or  variety  of  fruit  best  suited  to  either,  or  to  the  markets 
open  for  its  consumptior^  What  has  here  been  said  has  been  addressed,  not  to 
the  skilled  pomologist,  but  to  the  farmer,  and  it  has  been  for  his  benefit  that  the 
mass  of  evidence  has  been  obtained.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  trained 
experts  have  thus  been  gratuitously  placed  at  his  disposal.  Hitherto  it  is 
quite  probable  that,  to  the  farmer  who  has  grown  a  small  quantity  of  fruit,  the 
business  has  not  been  very  profitable.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
incident  to  the  possession  of  so  much  land,  or  a  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  family.  What  has  been  planted  has  often  been  planted  without  judgment 
in  the  first  selection  ;  what  has  been  ^own  has  been  inferior  because  unculti- 
vated, and  left  to  chance:  what  hac  been  marketed  has  been  profitless  because  jll- 
gathcred,  or  damaged  by  insects  or  rough  usage.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  Aare  and  attention  will  pay,  and  pay  handsomely.  Nor  can  the  effiBct 
of  so  interesting  and  delightful  a  pursuit  as  fruit  culture,  carried  out  on  intelli- 
gent principles,  on  the  younger  members  of  the  farmer's  family,  be  unworthy  of 
consideration.    The  laying  out.  of  the  orchard ;  the  cultivation  of  the  protecting 

hedges  or  tree  belts  of  attractive  evergreens ;  the  care  and  pruning  of  the  young 
trees  or  bushes ;  the  occasional  efforts  at  obtaining  new  varieties ;  the  study  of 
the  habits  of  the  insects  that  frustrate  success,  and  the  efforts  to  circumvent 
these  cunning  pests;  and  finally,  the  repayment  for  a  toil  and  care  that  has 
little  of  drudgery  about  i.,  in  the  creation  of  an  orchard  or  fruit  garden,  giv 
ing  beauty  to  the  homestead  and  bringing  substantial  pecuniary  returns  besidot 
— all  this  may  :^urely  be  one  means  of  arresting  the  tendency  of  (armecs'  sons 
to  seek  other  pursuits,  and,  in  overcrowded  cities,  find  too  often  a  far  ^ess  certain 
if  more  euciting  means  of  employment 

On  three  points  before  they  leave  this  branch  of  their  duties,  the  Cammia- 
sioners  desire  to  record  a  strong  opinion : — 

Fir^. — They  recommend  that  a  plan  should  be  aov;  f^.  *t  the  periodica.! 
collection  and  compilation  of  fruit  statistics,  and  of  such  facts  as  show  the  state 
or  pro<Tre8s  of  fruit  culture  in  the  several  sections  of  t  j  Province. 

Secondly. — ^That  a  special  means,  should,  as  already  suggested,  be  provided  for 
ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  existence  of  new  varieties. 

Thirdly. — ^That  a  hand-book  of  information  on  Fruit-growing,  as  free  as 
possible  from  technicalities,  which  would  at  the  smallest  cost  instruct  everybody 
who  desired  to  know  what  fruits  could  be  grown,  what  varieties  are  most  profile 
able,  and  when,  where,  and  how  to  grow  them,  should  be  prepared,  under  pro})er 
authority,  for  publication. 


CHAPTER  in. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GEAPE 


AND 


NATIVE    WINE    MAKING, 


Although  nature  had  marked  out  this  country  as  the  home  of  the  grape^  its 
coltivation  on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude  has  been  a  thing  of  quite  recent  date.  As 
stated  in  a  previous  portion  of  the  Report^  the  grapes  of  Canada  are  all  descend- 
ants of  the  two  indigenous  varieties,  known  respectively  as  the  Fox  and  Frost 
rgrapes,  crossed  together  or  with  European  wine  grapes. 

The  Fox  and  Frost  grapes  are  found  over  the  whole  of  this  Province,  except  m 
tihe  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  District,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  visited  that  section  of  country,  that  the  wild  grape  of  one  or  other 
variety  makes  its  appearance  as  Lake  Nipissing  is  approached,  where  a  some- 
what milder  climate  prevails  than  in  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  district. 
The  absence  of  lime  is  reputed  to  be  one  cause  of  the  absenceiof  the  wild  grape 
in  Muskoka,  and  probably  this  defect  has  been  supplemented  by  the  action  of 
spring  frosts  on  the  vines  if  any  have  ever  taken  root  there.  The  cultivated 
grape,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seen  to  be  flourishing  vigorously  in  many  parts  of 
the  district,  and  bearing  a  good  crop. 

The  Frost  grape  is  the  smaller  and  finer  leaved  variety  of  the  wild  grape, 
and  it  owes  its  name  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  frost  on  the  maturing  crop. 
Of  this  species  the  Clinton  is  one  of  the  improvements. 

The  Fox  grape  is  the  coarser  leaved  grape,  its  berries  being  larger,  but  more 
sparsely  distributed,  not  hanging  like  the  Frost  grape  in  thick  clusters  or  bunches. 
It  is  more  sensitive  to  frost  than  the  Frost  grape.  From  the  Fox  grape  crossed 
with  the  best  European  varieties  Rogers'  hybrids  have  been  produced. 

The  fisdlurd  to  fruit  is  common  to  both,  owing  to  the  plants  in  a  wild  state 
^bearing  only  male  blossoms.  It  is  probably  a  grape  of  the  Frost  variety  that  is 
(mentioned  in  the  report  from  the  United  Counties,  which  says : — 

''  Native  wild  grapes,  some  of  excellent  form  and  quality,  grow  everywhere 
ihtoufthout  these  oounties»  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  islands  on  the  dry  limestone 
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gravelly  hills  and  ridges,  the  soil  being  deep  and  stroDjz.  On  the  edge  of  a  larse 
marsh,  where  the  vegetable  soil  was  deep  and  rich,  a  fine  vine  (native),  heavuj 
laden  with  splendid  clusters  of  a  grape,  at  least  equal  to  the  Clinton  in  sice  of 
bunch  and  berry  flavour,  has  been  seen  by  the  writer  of  these  notes." 

The  European  grape,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  its  value  as  a  cross  on  the 
native  grape,  has  never  thriven  on  this  continent.  Mr.  Beadle,  in  his  evidence, 
was  very  emphatic  on  this  point.    He  said : — 

"  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  plant  the  European  grapes  in  Canada 
The  vines  will  grow  for  a  while,  sometimes  they  will  bear  a  crop  or  two,  but  in 
the  end  they  will  all  succumb  to  the  mildew.  During  the  winter  I  received  an 
inquiry  emanating  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  about  some  parties 
abroad  bringing*  in  and  planting  .European  grapes^rand  I  replied  it  was  utterly 
useless ;  that  the  experiment  had  been  tried  and  proved  a  failure,  and  that  it 
always  would  prove  a  failure." 

A  similar  experience,  nearly  as  unsatisfactory,  it  will  be  recollected,  has  at- 
tended the  efforts  to  acclimatise  the  European  gooseberry.  It  is,  however,  a  souxoe 
of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  hybridists,  We  have  been  supplied  with  grapes  of  great  ex- 
cellence, and  possessing  most,  if  not  all,  the  qualities  necessary  either  for  table 
use  or  wine  manufacture,  capable  of  cultivation,  some  or  other  of  them,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Province,  and  very  free,  so  far,  from  injury  by  destructive  enemies. 

Speaking  of  the  area  best  adapted  to  grape  cultivation,  Mr.  Haskins  of  Ham* 
ilton,  who,  with  his  partner,  owns  a  large  vineyard  there,  says : — 

*'  1  have  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  grapes  for  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  such  varieties  of  grapes  as  are 
suitable  to  our  district  The  district  embraces  Hamilton  as  its  eentre,  and  the- 
area  between  Hamilton,  Niamra,  and  some  distance  round  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  area  of  Canada  adapted  to  grape  culture  is  very  laige,  and  I 
think  would  include  all  that  part  of  Ontario  soutii  of  the  Great  Western  Kailway^ 
and  some  distance  north  of  it.  Taking  from  this  city  (London)  westward,  and 
south  to  Lake  Erie,  we  would  include  some  of  the  best  grape  growing  lands  in 
the  Province.  I  understand  that  in  Ein^ville,  Essex  County,  the  Catawba  may 
be  ripened  and  taking  that  as  a  test  it  is  a  better  locality  than  Hamilton.  A 
friend  who  resides  in  Ottawa,  an  enthusiastic  grape  erower,  told  me,  that  certain 
varieties  of  mpes  ripened  there,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Delawitt:^ 
was  one  of  tiiem.  Tnere  are  very  few  points  in  the  vicinity  of  lai^e  bodies  of 
water  where  grapes  cannot  be  grown.  From  my  own  observation,  and  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  Prince  Edward  County,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  place  to 
now  the  earlier  varieties  of  grapes.  Grapes  are  a  great  deal  cultivated  in  the 
district  lying  between  Hamilton  and  the  ISfiagara  River,  vineyards  being  attached 
to  many  houses,  and  planting  is  going  on  yet" 

Grape  growing  is  successful  in  all  the  western  counties.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  grapes  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tonmto,  and  all  along  the* 
line  of  country  lying  between  Toronto  and  Gait.  Nor  is  the  suggestion  thai^ 
grapes  may  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  profitably,  at  Ottawa^  at  all  beyond 
the  limits  of  actual  experience.     At  Amprior,  in  Renfrew,  the  Commisdonerr 
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found  a  very  fine  vineyard  in  cultivation  by  the  Renfrew  Fruit  Company.  Their 
manager,  Mr.  XTsbome,  says  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  We  grow  CTapes  largely.  We  have  fruited  this  year  some  thirty  varieties. 
Among  others  the  Delaware,  and  Champion  are  early  grapes ;  Rogers'.  Nos.  33 
and  19,  the  Martha,  the  Walter,  the  Concord,  and  the  Telegraph,  are  useful  varie- 
ties. I  would  not  recommend  the  Clinton.  We  grow  forty-one  varieties  altogether, 
chie^y  with  a  view  to  fruit,  thirty-five  of  which  we  have  ripened  successfully 
this  yeiur.  We  have  made  some  good  wine— champagne,  and  some  light  dry 
wines.  We  have  to  lay  the  vines  down  in  the  winter  and  keep  them  covered 
with  soil  to  protect  them  from  the  spring  suns.  We  akeady  sufier  from  the 
curculio  on  the  plum ;  we  adopt  jarring  as  a  means  of  checking  them." 

Mr.  Beall,  at  Lindsay,  says : — 

"  As  to  grapes,  the  Delaware,  the  Concord,  the  Clinton,  the  Creveling,  the 
Rogers'  Nos.  4  and  15,  and  the  Champion,  have  all  been  grown  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, and  have  fruited.  They  do  much  better  than  any  other  varieties  that  I  am 
aware  of.  The  Concord,  the  Delaware  and  the  Clinton  ripen  the  earliest.  I  do 
no  like  the  Champion  myself,  and  would  not  grow  it.  I  agree  with  previous 
witnesses  as  to  the  pruning  of  grapes.  I  think  they  should  be  pruned  in  the  fall 
and  then  pinched  in  the  summer." 

The  principal  varieties  of  grapes,  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  examined  in 

conneeiion  with  grape  culture  were : — 

The  Delaware.  Niagara. 

Concord.  Diana. 

Clinton.  Adirondack. 

Rogers*  Hybrids.  Isabella. 

AUan's  Hybrid.  Alvey. 

Hartford  Frolific.  Memmaa 

Champion.  Agawam. 

Creveling.  Tallman. 

Arnold's  Brant.  Martha. 

lona.  Brighton, 

Burnet.  Mafieasoit. 

Duchess.  Pocklington. 

Moore's  Early.  Wilder. 

Prentiss.  and  several  un-named  seedlings. 

Some  of  these  receive,  but  a  passing  mention.      The  Diana,  Isabella,  and 

Adirondack  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Haskins,  who  says : — 

"  The  Diana  is  an  old  grape  which  many  people  overlook,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
very  fine  one.  It  ripens  well  with  us  if  the  vine  is  not  allowed  to  grow  too  many 
clusters.  It  will  keep  until  after  Christmas.  Some  seasons  it  ripens  irregularly, 
which  is  a  serious  c&aw-back.  The  Adirondack  is  a  very  fine  grape,  But  too 
tender.  The  vines  must  be  covered  every  winter  with  eurth,  and  tnen  we  are 
not  idways  sure  of  a  crop.  It  is  a  delicious,  juicy  fruit.  The  Isabella  I  have 
fruited  for  severed  years,  and,  somehow,  it  degenerates.  When  we  plant  first  we 
get  a  good  crop,  but  in  after  years  we  find  that  we  cannot  ripen  it.  The  leaves 
will  strip  off  and  the  fruit  hang  without  ripening.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  desir- 
able variety  to  grow." 

The  Alvey,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  John  Hoskin,  of  Toronto,  wHo  says : — 
''The  Alvey  is  a  grape  which  few  have  m  Canada.      My  fSe^ther-in-law  and 
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a  gentleman  near  St.  Catharines,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  believe,  are  the  only 
ones  who  cultivate  this  grape.  It  came  from  the  States,  and  is  well  known  there. 
After  reading  descriptions  of  the  various  grapes  I  selected  that  variety  as  the 
best  that  could  be  used  for  this  country.  I  was  doubtful  at  first  whether  it 
would  ripen  in  time,  but  I  find  it  ripens  a  libtle  too  early  if  anything.  The  birds 
carry  them  off.  It  is  not  so  prolific  as  the  Delaware.  Richness  and  flavour -are 
the  qualities  of  the  wine  made  from  it.  These  two  or  three  ideas  I  have  men- 
tioned are  merely  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  Canada  who  feel  disposed  to  itiake 


wine." 


The  Merrimac  and  Agawam,  are  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hoskin,  as  being  useful 
additions  with  others  to  his  red  wines,  and  the  Agawam  is  a  favourite  of  Mr. 
Beadle's,  "  because  of  its  peculiar  musky  flavour."  "  It  comes,"  he  says  "  nearest 
to  the  Muscat  of  any  of  our  grapes." 

Mr.  Beadle  speaks  of  the  Tallman  as  identical  with  the  Champion,  although, 
that,  he  says,  is  a  disputed  point.  The  Beaconsfield,  he  describes,  as  the  same 
grape  as  the  Champion.  Any  good  white  grape  which  may  prove  to  be  hardy 
and  productive  will  probably  be  next  in  point  of  profit  The  Martha,  Mr.  Beadle 
alludes  to  rather  disparagingly.  Mr.  Dempsey  has  had  no  experience  in  the 
Brighton,  having  only  fruited  it  once.  Of  a  group  of  seedling  varieties,  Mr. 
Beadle  speaks  as  follows : — 

''I  know  of  a  large  number  of  seedling  grapes  that  are  not  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  promise  to  be  good.  There  is  one  known  as  Moore's  Early, 
which*  was  originated  by  John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  from  seed  of 
the  Concord  grape.  It  promises  to  be  a  valuable  early  grape.  How  hardy  it  will 
prove  can  only  be  known  when  it  has  been  tried.  Inere  are  two  or  three  white 
grapes  which  promise  to  be  of  value.  One  is  called  »the  Prentiss,  another  the 
Niagara,  another  the  Duchess,  and  another  the  Pocklington.  They  are  all  candi- 
dates for  popular  favour." 

Mr.  Haskins  thus  alludes  to  his  experiments : — 

"  I  have  experimented  a  ^ood  deal  with  new  varieties,  both  seedlings  firom 
standard  sorts,  and  also  hybrids.  I  have  had  very  good  supcess,  and  have  now 
some  varieties  which  I  consider  very  promising.  I  have  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  raising  white  grapes,  and  I  have  varieties  which  I  consider 'superior  to  the 
Rebecca,  principally  because  they  are  more  prolific  and  hardy  and  more  of  a  field 
grape  than  it  is.  I  have  one  white  grape  similar  to  the  Sweetwater  and  as  hardy 
as  the  Delaware ;  and  another  one  which  is  a  white  Delaware  and  very  hardy. 
I  have  a  third  white  one  which  has  foliage  almost  as  good  as  the  Concord,  and 
fruit  transparent  and  of  an  excellent  qusdity,  and  very  large.  I  have  also  two 
black  grapes  which  I  consider  very  promising.  These  varieties  have  been  selected 
out  of  nundreds,  the  rest  having  been  discarded.  I  have  one  black  grape,  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Creveling,  which  is  a  better  and  sweeter  fruit,  matures  earlier,  and 
sets  good  bunches.  It  is  a  fine  hardy  variety,  and  is  a  good  grape,  either  for  table 
or  wine.  I  think  the  production  of  new  varieties  of.  ^apes  is  in  its  infan^,  and 
that  we  will  yet  be  able  to  introdiwe  new  varieties  which  will  rival  the  French 
grapes,  and  enable  us  to  produce  more  wine  to  the  acre  than  they  can  in  France 
— in  fact  we  can  almost  do  so  now." 

''  I  also  like,"  says  Mr.  Beadle,  "  the  Massasoit  for  an  early  variety.  The 
Wilder  is  another — a  black  grape.** 
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The  Burnet  is  a  grape  highly  thought  of  by  grape  growers.  Mr.  Dempsey^ 
who  has  attained  a  high  reputation  in  connection  with  the  hybridization  of 
grapes,  is  the  originator  of  the  Burnet.  He  says  of  it,  and  of  his  operatio!3ia 
generally : — 

'•  I  have  raised  large  numbers  of  seedling  grapes  of  my  own  from  crosses.  I 
have  planted  the  Burnet  and  No.  23  largely.  TheJatter  is  a  white  grape,  a  little 
late,  but  it  ripened  last  year  with  us.  I  have  fruited  about  twenty  varieties  of 
seedling  grapes.  We  describe  them  as  quickly  as  we  ascertain  that  they  are  good 
for  anything.  Our.highest  number  is  60,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  you 
ho^v»  many  I  have  fruited,  as  there  are  some  intervening  numbers  that  never 
fruited.  In  order  to  test  a  grape  for  its  fruit,  it  should  be  fruited  more  than  one 
year,  as  sometimes  it  will  be  very  superior  the  first  year  and  yet  fail  the  next 
year.  They  don't  generally  show  Iheir  best  points  at  first,  but  may  gradually 
develop  afterwards.  In  my  experience  hat  remark  applies  to  other  seedling- 
fruits  besides  grapes." 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  Brant,  remarks : — 

'*  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Burnet  grape  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it 
in  other  localities.' 

Mr.  Arnold  is  also  a  distinguished  hybridist.  He  refers  thus  to  one  of  them. 
— Arnold's  Brant: — 

*'  The  Brant  is  one  of  my  hybrids.  Its  parents  are  the  Clinton  and  the^ 
Black  Si  Peter's.  I  place  it  first  because  it  is  the  earliest  among  the  Frost  grape 
family.  The  grapes  of  this  family  hang  until  the  frost  comes,  and  they  are  im- 
proved rather  than  injured,  while  Fox  grapes  are  injured  by  the  frost." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  remarks  that  Arnold's  Brant  is  "  useless  unless  it  gets 
a  frost." 

Of  most  of  the  more  popular  and  established  varieties  the  notices  are 
frequent.     Of  Rogers'  hybrids  Mr.  Haskins  says : — 

"  The  varieties  that  have  succeeded  best  with  us  are  all  of  Rogers'  hybrids, 
except  No.  1,  which  is  too  late  to  ripen.  Rogers'  No.  4  is  a  fine  grape,  delicious 
and  prolific.  No.  1  is  a  white  grape,  but' it  would  be  of  no  use  to  try  to  grow 
it  with  us.  No.  8  is  a  very  early  grape.  It  does  not  set  a  full  bunch  always,, 
though  it  is  worth  growing.  No.  9  is  a  veiy  nice  grape,  but  it  is  a  shy  bearer, 
and  60  is  No.  3.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  young  wood  of  No.  9  with  ua 
It  is  of  a  red  tint,  and  the  same  tint  is  carried  into  the  fruit.  The  next  one  that 
I  know  of  is  No.  15,  which  is  a  very  rampant  grower.  It  will  do  well"  on  trellises,, 
but  if  it  is  cut  back  it  will  not  do  so  well.  The  Salem  is  said  to  be  Rogers'  best, 
variety,  No.  22  I  think  it  is.  When  it  can  be  grown  in  a  sheltered  position  it  is. 
a  delicious  grape,  but  otherwise  it  does  not  do  so  well.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
grow  it  successfully  in  the  field.  No.  33  is  a  black  grape,  liable  to  mildew,  lut 
very  good  when  it  escapes  the  mildew.  Rogers'  hybrids  were  oririnated  by 
Grossing  the  wild  Fox  grape  with  imported  varieties.  *"  1  think  Allan's  nybrid  was. 
introduced  before  Rogers',  and  it  was  said  to  be  the  only  cross  at  that  time  be- 
tween the  native  and  foreign  grapes.  Afterwards  came  Rogers'  hybrids.  A  great 
many  have  been  trying  to  nybridize  since  Rogers  was  so  successful." 

Mr.  Dempsey  has  '*  planted  a  good  many  of  Rogers'  red  varieties  on  accounir. 
of  the  high  prices  they  command.     Red  and  white  grapes  have  commanded  aboutc 
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double  the  price  of  black  grapes  for  the  last  two  years.''    He  recommends  Bogers' 
Noe.  3,  *,  9, 16,  22,  and  44. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  :^- 

"  For  home  consumption  and  dessert  purposes  I  esteem  the  Brant,  Rogers' 
No.  3  and  No.  16,  and  there]  are  a  number  of  Rogers'  other  seedlings  which  are 
very  good,  all  strongly  resembling  each  other." 

Another  reference  to  Allan's,  and  also  Rogers*  hybrids,  occurs  in  Mr.  Demp- 
fley's  evidence.    He  says : — 

"  We  had  the  mildew  last  year  to  a  considerable  extent  on  some  of  Rogers' 
hybrids  and  Allan's  hybrid,  and  it  extended  even  to  a  Martha  which  stood  close 
to  Allan's  hybrid.  I  never  saw  the  fruit  rot  on  the  vine  except  a  few  specimens 
last  year ;  mdeed  it  could  scarcely  be  called  rot,  it  was  rather  that  fche  fruit 
seemed  to  cease  growing.  Insect  enemies  do  not  damage  our  ffrapes  to  any  extent 
worth  speaking  of ;  the  robins,  however,  are  /ery  destructive. ' 

Of  the  Hartford  Prolific  and  the  Champion,  Mr.  Haskins  speaks  as  follows : — 

"  The  Hartford  Prolific  I  do  not  like,  but  many  people  prefer  it  because  it 
is  so  early.  It  produces  large  bunches,  but  on  the  first  cold  night  the  berries 
will  all  drop  off.  With  us  it  ripens  about  the  last  days  of  August,  or  the  first 
days  of  September.  There  is  a  similar  grape  to  the  Hartford,  the  Champion, 
which  came  out  lately,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  seedling  of  that  variety.  It  is  earlier 
by  five  or  six  days  than  the  Hartford." 

Mr.  Beadle  also  couples  together  the  two  varieties.    He  says : — 

''  There  is  a  variety  of  grape  known  by  us  as  the  Champion ;  it  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Tallman.  At  least  1  believe  them  to  be  the  same  grape, 
though  that  is  disputed.  It  is  a  very  early  ripening  grape ;  it  ripens  with  us  in 
August,  and  on  that  account  it  sells  readily  and  is  a  profitable  grape.  When  I 
spoke  of  five  cents  a  pound  I  meant  that  was  the  retail  price  in  our  market.  The 
grower  does  not  get  more  than  three  or  four  cents.  I  presume  that  during  the 
^ape  season  you  could  ^o  into  our  stores  and  get  the  Concord  for  five  cents,  but 
if  you  got  a  dozen  pounds,  you  might  get  them  for  four  cents  per  pound.  Next 
to  the  Champion  comes  the  Hartford  Inrolific,  which  is  very  profitable  because  it 
is  early.** 

Mr.  Dempsey  does  not  speak  very  respectfully  of  either  of  these  two  var- 
ieties.. He  says: — 

"  The  first  grapes  we  get  on  the  market  are  the  Champion  and  the  Hartford 
Prolific,  and  they  really  destroy  the  taste  of  the  people.  Most  of  them  have  been 
accustomed  to  growing  wild  orapes.  These  two  vaneties  are  not  much  in  advance 
upon  the  wild  grape.  The  Champion  grape  commands  a  good  price  and  sells 
readily.  There  have  been  very  few  on  the  market  They  usuafiy  bring  about 
twelve  and  a-half  cents." 

The  lona  is  a  choice  variety  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haskina,  of  Hamilton,  who 
says  of  it: — 

'*  The  lona  succeeds  with  us,  but  it  is  rather  late.  I  can  gww  ft  in  any 
quantity,  but  the  season  is  too  short  to  perfect  it.  On  the  Niagara  River,  or 
irather  on  Navy  Island,  it  is  ripened  every  year." 


■  i 
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Mr.  Hoskin,  of  Toronto,  has  a  very  high  esiimaie  of  its  quality.    He  says: — 

''I  have  grown  the  lona,  which  I  think  makes  the  finest  wine  produced  on 
this  continent.  I  have  about  eighty  of  the  lona  vines. .  I  grow  it  on  my  place 
because  it  is  particularly  favoured  for  its  growth,  being  sheltered  from  the  north. 
Except  in  favoured  localities  I  would  not  recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  lona 
grape.  It  is  a  grape  somewhat  of  the  Delaware  class,  but  about  twice  the  size ; 
it  makes  a  very  brisk  and  aromatic  wine,  and  is  altogether  free  fix>m  the  fox.  It 
is  a  hardy  grape  and  healthy,  but  in  ordinary  places  it  does  not  ripen ;  it  ripens 
with  me,  and  I  have  made  wine  every  year  from  it.  It  would  ripen  in  the  Ni- 
agara district  I  think.  I  would  not  advise  its  being  cultivated  north  or  east  of  this ; 
it  is  as  prolific  as  the  Delaware.  After  having  given  it  a  trial  I  put  in  some 
forty  or  nf ty  more  last  spring.  There  is  no  wine  Hke  it  on  this  continent.  It 
was  for  this  wine  an  extra  prize  was  given  me  at  the  Exhibition.  I  exhibited 
six  varieties  of  wine  there,  and  they  gave  me  the  first  six  prizes,  and  I  exhibited 
five  in  Toronto,  and  they  gave  me  the  first  five  prizea  The  goodness  of  this 
wine  was  owing  principally  to  the  lona  and  Delaware.' 


iy 


The  Creveling  is  mentioned  by  the  same  witness  as  one  of  the  three  vari- 
eties— the  others  being  the  Alvey  and  the  Delaware — oufc  of  which  he  makes  a 
choice  sparkling  red  wine. 

Mr.  Haskins  says  of  it : — 

"  The  Creveling  is  one  of  our  best  grapes,  but  it  does  not  set  a  good  crop. 
Occasionally  it  sets  a  very  fine  bunch,  but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  In  our 
vineyard  we  have  two  rows  of  Crevelings  through  the  field,  planted  about  twelve 
years  ago,  but  I  cannot  say  we  ever  got"  a  good  crop  from  them.  '^  They  are  in  a 
very  exposed  place,  but  I  have  a  few  vines  in  the  garden  in  a  sheltered  position, 
and  they  produce  feirly.    I  believe  it  is  a  South  Carolina  grape." 

Mr.  Beall,  of  Lindsay,  as  already  quoted,  finds  the  Creveling  successful. 

There  reinains  now  to  be  noticed  only  the  three  great  prolific  varieties — ^the 
Delaware,  Concord,  and  Clinton.    Of  the  Concord  Mr.  Haskins  says : — 

"  Vineyards  of  Concord  grapes,  well  cultivated,  will  produce  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  I  have  never  seen  the  vines  of  that  variety  so  overloaded  that  the  crop  was 
too  large  to  ripen,  but  this  will  happen  with  other  varieties,  like  the  Delaware. 
.  ,  .  Outside  of  Rogers'  crapes  the  Concord  is  the  grape  for  the  million,  because 
it  will  grow  anywhere  \mere  the  summer  is  long  enough,  and  almost  any  soil 
will  produce  a  good  crop." 

Mr.  Hagaman,  of  Oakville,  who  was  called  for  the  purpose  more  particularly 
of  giving  information  respecting  strawberry  culture,  proved  to  be  an  energetic 
grape  grower.    He  said : — 

"  We  find  the  Concord  to  pay  the  best.  ...  I  have  almost  invariably  a  good 
crop  of  Concords.  .  .  .  We  do  not  use  the  Concord  as  a  wine  grape.  ...  I  grew 
twelve  tons  of  grapes  on  my  acre  and  a  half  la^t  year.  They  averaged  me  last 
year*  a  little  more  than  4^  cents  a  pound.  .  .  .  The  crop  came  to  about  sixty 
pounds  to  the  vine.  •  •  .  I  attribute  my  good  crop  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
good  cultivation." 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  Grimsby,  also  grows  the  Concord  largely.  He  says  in  his  evi-^ 
dence: — 
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"  Of  girapes,  I  cultivate  the  Concord,  Diana,  and  Delaware.  I  find  the  Con- 
eord  is  the  most  profitable.  I  think  almost  an^  soil  will  grow  good  crapes  if  it  is 
properly  cultivated  and  drained.  I  am  growing  grapes  on  clay  subsoil,  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay  on  the  surface.  I  under-arained  thoroughly  before  I 
commenced,  and  I  have  a  splendid  crop  of  grapes  this  year.  My  acre  was  planted 
two  years  ago  last  spring,  being  yearling  vines  when  planted.  This  vear  I  had 
over  five  hundred  baskets,  twenty  poun<£  to  a  basket.  I  should  say  tnat  twelve 
tons  would  be  an  enormous  crop  from  one  and  a  half  acres,  the  vines  being  of 
seven  years'  growth." 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill,  while  preferring  other  varieties,  and  speaking  highly 
of  the  Pocklington,  still  admits  the  Concord  to  be  the  one  there  is  "  most  money 
m. 

Mr.  Toll,  of  Raleigh,  Kent,  cultivates  the  Concord  chiefly,  and  for  table  use. 
About  three  tons  per  acre  is  with  him  the  average  production  of  the  Concord,  and 
the  price  obtained  from  3  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound.  The  Concord  too,  Mr.  Toll 
says,  escapes  mildew  which  affects  some  other  varieties.  "  Practically,"  he  says,  we 
have  no  dilEculty  in  growing  the  Concotd  with  ordinary  care.  Mr.  Girardot,  of 
Sandwich,  who  with  his  family  represents  quite  an 'extensive  grape  growing 
interest  in  that  district,  and  whose  vineyard  the  Commissioners  visited,  sajrs, ''  I 
have  tried  several  sorts,  but  the  most  successful  is  the  Concord.  The  Clinton  and 
the  Delaware,  are  also  good  grapes ;  but  the  Concord  pays  best."  He  goes  on 
to  say : — 

"  I  can  grow  betweenftbur  and  five  tons  to  the  acre.  Two  years  ago  the  crop 
was  about  150  bushels]to  the  acre ;  last  year  it  was  130.  From  four  tons  of  Con« 
cord  grapes  we  can  produce  between  500  and  600  gallons  of  wine.  I  am  manu- 
facturing wine  both  for  my  own  use  and  for  commerical  purposes.  The  value  of 
this  wine  is  about  $1  per  gallon.  The  Concord  grape  bears  evenly  year  by  year, 
and  for  five  years  we  have  had  no  failure  of  the  crop.  I  consider  that  grape 
culture  in  our  part  of  Essex  is  a  perfect  success.     I  live  in  Sandwich." 

He  adds  further : — 

"  The  time  when  the  Concord  ripens  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  season.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  some  ripe  on  the  7th  of  September,  but  last  year  it  was  on  the 
17th  or  18th  of  that  month.  The  later  the  Concord  is  pulled  the  better,  but  we 
have  to  pull  ours  a  little  earlier  than  we  should,  for  fear  of  boys  and  birds.  li 
they  were  left  later  they  would  require  less  sugar  when  manufactured  into  wine. 
The  Clinton  grape  makes  very  good  wine,  but  it  does  not  bear  so  well  as  the 
Concord.  Not  only  does  the  Concord  bear  better  but  the  berries  are  larger  and 
have  more  juice.  The  Clinton  does  not  ripen  evenly  on  my  place,  and  there  are 
always  green  berries  upon  the  vines  even  when  they  are  kept  late.  These  berries 
spoil  the  wine.  There  are  never  any  ^en  berries  on  the  Concord  vines.  The 
Clinton  ia  susceptible  to  a  disease  under  the  leaves — a  sort  of  leaf-gall  which 
prevents  the  grapes  from  ripening  well." 

In  addition  to  his  allusion  to  the  Concord  already  quoted,  Mr  Beadle  says>- 
*  Concord  grapes  at  four  cents  a  pound  will  yield  more  money  per  acre  than  must 
other  varieties." 
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Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

"  We  grow  the  Concord  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Delaware  brings  about 
double  the  price  of  the  Concord.  If  I  were  pl.intiag  a  vineyard  I  would  limit 
myself  to  these  two  varieties. ,  I  have  planted  a  good  many  of  Rogers'  red  varieties 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  they  command ;  red  and  white  grapes  have  com- 
manded about  double  the  price." 

Mr.  Arnold  "  thinks  the  Concord  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  for  market, 
because  the  public  have  little  taste,  and  it  looks  well."  Mr.  Beall,  as  already 
noticed,  finds  it  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen  at  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  makes  it  the  standard  for  his  district     He  says : — 

"  Any  variety  that  will  ripen  before,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Concord,  will  suc- 
ceed with  us  J  anything  later  will  not  do." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  gives  it  as  being  with  the  Delaware,  the  most  profitable 
for  market  purposes. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  rather  equivocal  support  of  one  or  two  of  its  friends 
already  quoted,  it  is  repudiated  altogether  by  Mr.  Hoskih,  of  Toronto.    He  says : — 

"  I  know  the  Clipton  and  Concord  are  grown  extensively  for  wine  making  in 
Cismada,  and  that  has  given  the  wine  oi  Canada  a  very  bad  n&me.  .  .  I  had  some 
of  the  Concord  and  Clinton  vines  planted,  but  I  plucked  them  up.  .  .  I  don't  use 
the  Concord  at  all.  I  condemn  it  for  wine  making.  Of  course  you  can  make 
wine  from  it,  but  you  will  never  touch  Concord  wine  as  long  as  you  have  Dela- 
ware in  the  house.  For  quantity  the  Concord  is  to  be  preferred,  but  it  does  not, 
with  me,  ripen  so  early  as  the  Delaware ;  that  is  anotner  thing  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes.  Your  grapes  ought  to  be  gathered  by  the  1st 
of  October,  for  after  that  you  are  never  safe  from  frost.  The  Concord  is,  if  anything, 
a  little  better  for  a  little  frost  The  frost  does  it  no  harm.  Slight  frosi  will  not 
hurt  the  Delawares  that  are  ripe  at  the  time,  but  if  they  are  not  ripe  and  are 
attacked  by  the  frost  they  fall  off." 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  putting  the  Concord  in  its  proper  place,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Hoskin's  very  low  estimate  of  its  value.  .The  Concord  is  ad^ 
mitted  by  all  to  be  a  hardy  grape,  and,  with  the  advantage  of  not  only  bearing 
an  early  autumn  firost  without  injury  but  actually  bettering  by  it,  it  is  extremely 
productive.  It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  juice,  and,  consequently,  as  a  grape  for 
making  wine  on.  a  large  ^cale  and  of  ordinary  quality  is«cultivated,  while,  as  a 
market  grape,  it  always  sells  well.  Mr.  Arnold,  as  a  connoisseur  with  the  choicest 
grapes  at  command,  thinks  little  of  the  popular  taste  for  the  Concord,  and  Mr. 
Hoskin,  revelling  in  the  manufacture  of  wines  of  the  highest  class,  and  command- 
ing top  prices,  can  afford  to  use  the  choicest  of  wine  grapes. 

In  connection  with  the  Concord,  the  Clinton  and*  Delaware  have  both  been 
more  than  once  noticed.      Mr.  Haskins  says  of  the  Delaware : — 

*'  The  Delaware  is  a  grape  that  I  would  not  be  without     It  resembles  the 
European  varieties,  perhaps,  more  closely  than  any  other  grape  we  have.     We  sell 
five  or  sii^  torn  of  Delawares  every  year  for  table  fruit,  and  it  commands  the 
market  weU.    We  sell  them  in  Hamilton,  and  in  this  dty  -(LondoiO." 
8 
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•'  Mr.  Hoskin  says : — 

**  After  reading  all  I  could  on  the  subject,  and  making  personal  inj^pection^ 
of  some  of  the  vineyards  of  Canada^  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  gra()e 
for  wine  makuur  was  i^e  Delaware.  This  ]^pe  in  the  first  place  is  very  free 
from  what  is  ^led  the  'fox.'  All  that  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes 
know  what  that  meana  What  we  mean  by  the '  foxy '  ^pe  is  a  mousey  flavour, 
such  as  may  be  tasted  in  the  Concord  and  Clinton ;  for  instance,  the  tai>te  is  simi- 
lar to  the  smeU  of  a  cup  in  which  a  mouse  has  been.  The  Delaware  is  also  v^iy 
free  from  disease." 

Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

'^  Occasionally  we  see  some  mildew  upon  the  Delaware^  but  not  often.  For 
«mateur  growth  I  would  like  the  Delaware.** 

Mr.  Dempsey  says  of  the  Delaware : — 

"  We  grow  some  varieties  of  grapes  very  successfully.  The  variety  that 
succeeds  best  is  the  Delaware,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  for 
market  and  for  home  consumption.  We  grow  the  Concord  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  Delaware  brings  about  double  the  price  of  the  Concord.  If  I  Here 
planting  a  vineyard  I  would  limit  myself  to  these  two  varieties." 

Of  the  Clinton  Mr.  Haskins  says : — 

•*  The  Clinton  grows  very  freely,  and  is  very  prolific ;  the  most  so  of  any  wine 
grape  we  have,  ana  that  is  all  we  use  it  for.  Last  year  we  had  about  twenty- 
«ight  tons  of  Clinton  grapes  and  they  ripened  perfectly,  better  than  for  some  years 
before.'  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  wine  made  from  Clinton  grapes.  It  makes 
excellent  wine,  but  it  requires  a  few  years  to  mature  it ;  while  other  grapes  make 
a  wine  that  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  year.  It  holds  so  much  acid  in  solution  that 
it  requires  a  longer  time  to  precipitate  it.  The  Clinton  gives  200  gallons  to  the 
ton.- 

Ml*.  Toll  had  no  demand  for  the  Clinton  grapes  and  dug  up  his  vines  of  that 
variety. 

From  the  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  Clinton  is  chiefly  esteemed  as  a 
wine  grape,  especially  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  light  acid  wines.  Some, 
liowever,  who  like  tart  fruits  prefer  the  Clinton  to  some  of  the  sweeter  grapes, 
after  its  accidity  has  been  mellowed  by  a  frost. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WINE. 

Wine  making  is  so  extremely  simple  a  process  there  is  no  very  great  room 
for  disagreement  as  to  the  method.  Probably  Mr.  TTiyqlrinfl  is  the  laigest  wine 
maker  at  the  present  time  in  Canada.    His  process  is  as  follows : — 

•  After  the  grapes  are  gathered  they  are  generally  put  through  the  mill  so  as 
to  puncture  the  skins  a  little  without  crushing  the  seeds.  If  we  are  making  one 
•class  of  wine  alone,  after  we  have  put  the  grapes  through  the  mill,  we  put  the 
whole  mass,  including  the  skins,  into  an  open  tank.  We  have  tanks  which  hold 
abou**  4wo  tons  each  made  of  oak  staves.     The  mill  is  set  over  the  tank,  and  the 
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grapes  are  put  througli  until  the  tank  is  nearly^  but  not  quite,  full — say,  within 
seven  or  eight  inches  of  the  top.  A  lid  is  then  put  on  the  tank,  and  the  maas  is 
left  there  for  a  few  days,  care  bein^  taken  not  to  allow  the  grapes  to  mould.  In 
ease  we  ferment  the  grapes  with  uie  skin  we  get  a  red  or  deurk  wine,  that  is,  if 
we  use  a  dark  coloured  grape.  The  Concord  grape  makes  a  very  good  light  wine. 
The  grapes  are  put  immediately  into  the  press,  and  the  first  run  .ls  put  away  as 
the  l^t  wine.  After  having  pressed  the  remainder,  and  ad€l#iL.>;;»i'vv:^ient  sugar  to 
give  it  proper  strength  and  keep  it,  the  second  quality  of  wine  is  made.  In 
making  the  second  grade,  water  is  put  in  to  dissolve  the  pulp.  The  first  run,  if 
put  away  in  barrels,  will  make  good  wine  without  the  addition  of  anything,  if 
the  grapes  have  been  well  ripened.  Before  the  second  treatment  we  allow  per- 
haps about  a  week  to  elapse,  but  the  tanks  must  be  closely  watched  for  fear  of 
moulding.  I  understand  that  in  France  there  is  even  a  third  pressjng,  which 
makes  the  Vin  Ordinaire,*  You  must  have  10  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  in 
order  to  have  enough  natural  spirit.  All  the  Ught  wines  contain  12  per  oent. 
or  more  of  spirit.  - 

•*  When  the  wine  is  in  the  barrels,  you  must  leave  the  bung  loose  while  fer- 
mentation is  going  on.  The  sediment  should  be  taken  out  about  Christmas.  We 
generally  rack  it  off  with  a  siphon,  the  tube  being  put  down  within  four  inches 
of  the  bottom.  The  Clinton  wine  requires  longer  to  mature  than  the  6thers,  and 
should  have  at  least  three  or  four  years.  The  difficulty  with  some  who  make 
-wine  in  this  country  is  that  they  think  it  should  be  fit  to  use  in  three  months. 
It  should  be  kept  tmtil  it  is  quite  bright,  and  the  fermentation  has  altogether 
ceased.  If  you  look  intoa  vessel  which  had  contained  Clinton  wine,  you  would 
find  crude  tartar  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals,  in  large  quantities.  The  sub- 
sequent treatment  is  only  a  question  of  racking  ofi,  and  keeping  the  vessel  bunged, 
etc.  If  you  draw  off  hiJf  a  vessel,  and  leave  the  other  half,  you  will  fijidthafc 
the  wine  will  be  injured  if  a  very  light  wine.  I  think  the  Concord  grape  wines 
and  the  Diana  will  mature  earlier  than  the  Clinton. 

"  There  is  no  radical  objection  to  the  addition  of  a  certain  portion  of  sugar 
for  the  purposes  of  sweetening  and  maturing  the  wine.  Sweet  grapes  should 
mature  if  properly  ripened,  but  producers  are  apt  to  put  in  all  togewer,  and  then 
the  mixture  is  fortified  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  •  There  irf  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  raise  grapes  here  with  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  saccharine  matter  to 
make  wine  as  good  as  the  imported.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  yet  be  able  to 
raise  wine  that  will  rival  the  best  imported  artide." 

Mr.  Girardot  supplies  one  or  two  additional  hints  on  the  subject  of  wine- 
making  : — 

"  In  making  wine  I  generally  use  a  cider  mill,  though  I  could  use  anything 
else  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  We  throw  the  grapes  into  the  mill  and  grind 
them,  and  we  then  throw  the  juice — skins  and  all — ^mto  a  tub  holding  one  uiou- 
sand  gallons.  If  we  want  to  get  a  white  wine  we  draw  it  off  before  it  begins  to 
ferment.  The  remainder  we  leave  to  ferment  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  that 
makes  the  red  wine.  We  can  generally  guess  how  much  sugar  to  put  in.  We  use 
only  the  purest  white  sugar,  as  the  brown  imparts  an  offensive  taste  to  the  wine. 
The  grapes  themselves  will  give  enough  'bouquet'  to  the  wine  without  addii^  any- 
thing else.  We  should  be  careful  to  use  only  clean  barrels.  We  leave  it  in  the  vat 
eight  or  ten  days,  stirring  it  every  day  except  the  last  two,  so  as  to  give  the  juice 
a  chance  to  go  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  pub  into  casks,  the  bung  just  being  put 
in  lightly  so  that  the  fermentation  may  go  on.  Some  put  a  bag  of  sand  on  the 
bung-hole.  The  wine  is  left  in  the  casks  until  we  think  the  fermentation  is  over, 
and  then  we  tighten  the  bung  a  little.     The  balance  of  the  juice  we  press  a  little, 
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''  I  put  about  four  men  on  in  the  ^^n^  to  prune  about  thirteen  acres,  and 
tlieT  get  through  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  comes  the  tying  up  of  the  vines, 
which  is  done  by  women.  We  cultivate  with  a  gang  plougn,  and  the  soil  which 
was  ploughed  up  to  the  vines  in  the  fall  is  hoed  oirt  when  the  first  weeds  begin 
to  oomeC  When  the  vines  grow  out,  we  find  there  are  many  struggling  shoots^ 
and  the  women  go  through  them  and  tie  those  up  which  we  want  to  save,  and 
any  long  vines  growing  over  are  cut  off.  We  just  keep  back  the  tops.  We  never 
thin  them  out.  In  picking  time  we  employ  about  twenty-five  hands— two  men 
and  a  number  of  women  with  baskets — ^that  is,  when  we  are  picking  for  wine. 
Vieking  market  fruit  Ls  done  by  two  or  three  careful  hands,  who  go  tnrough  and 
select  the  best  For  wine,  the  vines  are  picked  dean,  and  the  fruit  moved  to  the 
cellar  every  night,  and  put  through  the  mill  the  same  night. 

HantiDg  the  Vineyard. 

**  The  first  requisite  in  planting  vines,  unless  the  land  has  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil, and  is  naturally  drained,  is  thorough  tile  drainage.  Good,  deep  ploughing  is 
the  next  thing,  and  it  would  be  all  the  better  with  sub-soil  plougning,  although 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  that  is  all  the  preparation  required  if 
the  ground  is  in  proper  condition.  For  planting  I  would  select  vines  two  years 
old  as  bein^  better  than  those  that  are  either  older  or  younger.  No  matter  how 
large  the  vme  is  when  planted,  it  is  set  back  for  a  year,  and  I  don*t  think  any- 
thing is  gained  by  purcnasing  vines  older  than  two  years.  If  the  ground  is  in 
proper  condition,  and  kept  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds,  and  wire  trellises  are 
used,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  growing  gra{)es.  Cuttings  with  two  eyes, 
put  in  sandy  soil,  and  properhr  shaded  and  watered  will  usually  grow.  I  would 
shade  them  till  September.  1  first  take  a  frame  like  an  old  hot-tied  frame,  then 
a  few  light  lath  frames,  covered  with  cotten,  which  can  easily  be  lifted  off  when 
you  want  to  water  the  plants.  They  require  a  thorough  watering  twice  a- week. 
Very  few  propagate  young  vines  for  themselves,  but  I  have  rooted  thousands  of 
them.  On  Navy  Ldand  they  are  grown  in  a  cultivated  swamp,  covered  or 
mulched  with  swamp  gi*ass,  and  they  succeed  well.  Of  course  they  don't  require 
watering  there,  as  tne  groimd  is  moist  all  the  time.  I  think  growing  them  in  a 
swamp  IS  as  good  a  way  as  any,  but  they  must  be  raised  in  the  fall,  and  trans- 
planted in  the  upland.  If  left  in  the  swamp  in  the  winter  the  roots  would  perish, 
vines  treated  in  the  way  I  have  spoken  of,  planted  the  second  year  in  rows  on 
diy  land,  would  be  .ready  te  plant  in  the  vineyard,  if  well  taken  care  o{.  Those 
in  the  frames  need  not  be  transplanted.  In  the  vineyard  I  would  plant  the  vines 
ten  feet  between  the  rows,  and  eight  feet  between  the  vines  in  the  rows.** 

Mr.  Haskins  adopts  the  following  mode  of  training : — 

"  I  prefer  growing  vines  on  trellises.  We  use  cedar  posts  with  four  wirea 
The  vines  are  generally  planted  running  north  and  south,  and  I  find  that  if  the 
wires  are  fixed  on  the  east  side  of  the  poste  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  west 
are  sure  to  blow  them  down.  It  is  therefore  better  to  fix  the  wires  on  the  side 
from  which  the  prevailing  winds  come.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  wires 
contracting  in  the  winter,  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  carried  through  the  posts, 
notehes  are  cut  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  posts  at  the  pointi  where  the  wires 
pass  through,  and  pieces  of  oak  lumber,  one  foot  long  and  two  inches  square,  are 
used  as  roUers,  to  which  the  wires  are  respectively  attach^.  When  they  are  not 
tight  enough  the  oak  rollers  are  turned  and  dropped  into  the  notehes  on  the  posts^ 
and  thus  the  wires  are  held  tight." 
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His  system  of  pruning  is  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  wood  is  old  we  use  the  spur  system  of  pruning,  but  where  it  ia 
new  we  use  the  renewal  system.  We  let  two  or  three  *  canes  *  grow  up  from  the 
vines  every  year  and  retain  them,  and  the  old  ones  as  welL  Oi^  pruning,  if  there 
is  a  surplus  of  the  young  wood  we  cut  out  the  old  wood  unless  it  is  veiy  vigorous 
and  promising ;  but  on  the  renewal  system  they  should  be  renewed, whenever 
there  is  young  wood  to  renew  with.  I  prefer  healthy  young  wood  to  the  old.  li 
is  seldom  you  have  new  wood  enough  tor  the  renewal  system,  so  we  follow  both 
systems.  All  the  surplus  wood  shomd  be  cut  out.  I  cut  back  to  one  eye,  though 
some  leave  two.  I  would  not  calculate  on  having  much  fruit  at  the  angle  where 
the  new  wood  joins  the  old.  In  advising  a  person  with  regard  to  growing  grapes 
I  would  not  insist  on  cutting  back  to  one  eye,  but  would  say,  cut  off  either  to 
one  or  two  eyes.  If  the  grapes  are  in  a  garden  the  best  time  to  prune  is  in  Novem- 
ber, and  if  in  the  vineyard  I  would  prune  in  March,  leaving  them  on  the  trellises 
through  the  winter.  I  would  prune  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March.  I  have 
never  liad  any  difficulty  from  the  bleeding  of  the  vines  pruned  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  The  result  of  pruning  in  April  would  probably  be  that  there  would  be  more 
running  of  the  sap  than  in  March,  and  the  flow  would  be  so  excessive  that  the 
vine  might  be  injured.  We  never  leave  pruning  so  late  that  there  is  any  such 
risk  as  that.'' 

As  to  the  aspect  of  the  vineyard,*  and  the  manure  best  adapted  for  vines,  he 

says: — 

"  For  grapes  I  think  any  well-rotted  manure  is  good — stable  manure  which 
is  rotted  thoroughly.  Manure  from  old  hot-beds  is  abo  very  useful,  as  are  ashes, 
either  leached  or  unleached.  We  once  used  on  our  vineyard  four  or  live  tens  of  bone 
dust,  but  it  is  too  expensive,  though  we  had  a  veiy  good  growth  from  it.  We 
have  not  repeated  the  experiment  since.  For  a  vineyard,  I  prefer  a  south-eastern 
aspect,  with  the  rows  running  north  and  south.  If  you  start  the  vine^  at  two 
years  old  they  will  take  root  the  first  year,  grow  one  cane  in  the  second  year,  and 
in  the  third  year  you  will  have  a  little  fruit  with  a  good  deal  of  wood,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  you  should  have  a  full  crop.'' 

For  the  mildew  on  the  grape,  the  application  of  sulphur  in  powder  in  v^ry 
small  quantities,  is  a  curative. 

Written,  as  this  report  is,  for  and  in  the  interest  of  the  agrieolturkt,  it  is  need- 
less to  describe  at  all  minutely  the  Catawba  variety  at  grape,  although  producing 
a  wine  of  rare  and  well  recognized  merit.  The  Catawba  is  occasionally  planted 
in  the  Niagara  district,  and  at  favourable  points  on  the  south-western  coast  line. 
In  some  few  spots  it  may  ripen  pretty  regularly,  not  missing  more  than  once  in 
six  or  seven  years,  but  in  the  Pelee  Islands  alone  is  its  cultivation  so  sure  as  to 
be  carried  on  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  on  a  large  and  marketable  scale.  At 
that  place,  however,  the  industry  is  a  large  and,  no  doubt,  highly  profitable  one. 

The  alleged  but  disputed  presence,  in  this  country,  of  the  Phylloxera  and 
tbe  nature  of  other  insect  enemies  of  the  vine,  will  be  duly  noticed  hereafter. 

To  the  farmei^whose  land  is  not  worth  more  than  S3  te  $4  per  acre,  who 
can  make  his  posts  out  of  timber  off  his  own  farm,  and  obtain  the  services  of  his 
i^hole  family  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  vines  and  the  harvesting 
of  his  crop  of  grapes,  the  appropriation  of  an  acre  or  two  te  grape  cultivation 
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hardly  fail  to  be  profitable,  while  at  the  same  time  an  object  of  no  littie  pleasant 
interest  to  those  around  liim. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  as  a  guide  to  yine  management,  Mr.  HasHns 
strongly  recommends  a  book  by  Fuller,  of  New  York.  There  is  also  one,  but  not 
quite  so  well  adapted  to  this  eountiy,  by  Hussman,  of  Missouri 


1 


CHAPTER   IV. 


FORESTRY  AND  ARBORICULTURE, 


In  dealing  with  the  large  and  very  attractive  subject  of  fruit-growing,  the 
Commissioners  have  had  occasion  to  use  only  the  language  of  encouragement,  but, 
in  connection  with  the  topic  ^.hey  have  now  to  discuss,  they  have*  to  utter  words 
of  warning,  perhaps  even  to  give  expression  to  some  alarm,  for,  from  the  day  that 
the  first  pioneer  settler  entered  Upper  Canada  until  now,  a  process  destructive  to 
our  forest  wealth  has  been  rashly,  recklessly,  wastefuUy,  and  it  may  even  be 
^aid  wantonly,  going  on. 

No  one  seems  to  have  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which,  particularly 
in  such  a  climate,  the  trees  of  the  forest  bore  to  the  operations  of  the  husbandman, 
affected  the  rain  and  snow  fall,  protected  the  crops,  or  served  any  other  pur 
pose  than  to  supply  fence  rails  or  cordwood. 

If  the  farmer  who  entered  the  country  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  were  told  he 
might  have  secured  for  himself  at  this  moment,  in  timber  alone,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  his  farm  at  the  highest  given  price,  and  that  he  could  have  obtained  this 
without  sensibly  diminishing  the  area  under  cultivation,  he  might  be  incredulous. 
But  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  districts  where  such  an  assertion  would  hold 
good,  where  a  fortune  which  might  have  been  saved  has  been  split  up  into  snake 
fences  or  sent  whirling  in  clouds  through  the  stove  pipe. 

Meantime,  while  men  have  toiled  early  and  late  to  shelter  themselves  and 
their  families-^and  let  us  hope  their  cattle  too — ^in  comfortable  buildings,  and  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  have  deprived  the  "staff  of  life"  oi  ts  natural 
and  necessary  shelter,  and  seen,  time  and  again,  perish  before  their  very  eyes,  the 
-wheat  and  clover  on  which  have  depended  much  of  their  prosperity. 

Small  blame,  it  is  true,  attaches  to  the  pioneer  in  a  wooded  country  if  he 
does  cut  and  slash  at  all  obstructions  somewhat  ruthlessly.  The  early  settlers 
in  Upper  Canada  often  found  themselves  in  circumstances  almost  desperate. 
They  had^  neither  roads,  nor  markets  for  timber  if  they  preserved  it,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  what  seemed  to  them  an  illimitable  extent  of  forest,  they  naturally 
took  small  account  of  what  might  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  their 
grandchildren  or  their  great-grandchildren.  But  it  is  surprising  to  see  that,  even 
vriih.  the  bare  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  our  fSeumers  who  are  practically 
to-day  the  owners  of  the  remaining  timbered  lands  of  the  Provinoe  in  all  the 
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settled  districts^  are  in  a  conditioa  of  profound  lethargy  or  innocent  nnconadoua- 
ness  of  the  dangers  they  invite  or  the  losses  they  incur. 

Still  there  is  time  evan  yet  on  many  farms  in  not  a  few  of  the  counties,  for. 
waste  to  be  prevented,  danger  averted,  and  money  saved,  if  men  will  only  ihake 
off  the  apathy  they  have  hitherto  exhibited,  and  see  the  true  state  of  affiiirs  in 
the  light  of  self-interest^  not  to  say  self-preservation. 

How  little  idea  of  providing  ag^iinst  the  continued  depletion  of  the  forests 
many  of  them  have,  was  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  during  one 
of  the  early  sittings  of  the  Commissioners.  The  witness  before  the  Commiasioo*'' 
ers  was  a  gentleman  enjoying  beyond  most  the  confidence  of  his  brother  agricul- 
turists—an admirable  specimen  of  an  intelligent  and  substantial  yeoman.  To  the 
question,  whether  anjrthing  had  been  done  in  his  district  in  the  direction  of 
replanting  forest  trees,  he  replied  in  an  almost  surprised  manner:— 

''We  do  not  think  that  we  have  reached  the  miserable  oohdition  wnich 
requires  uh  to  face  that  difficulty  yet.  We  have  more  bush  than  there  is  in  many 
parts  of  the  West." 

But  it  happened  that,  just  before,  this  same  genCieman  had  toid  the  Commia- 
gioners,  that  his  crop  of  fall  wheat  had  been  saved  from  winter  killing — ^by  what . 
— by  tJie  accideTUal  shelter  affcmled  it,  not  by  his  own,  bwt  by  his  neighbour's 
bush.  But  for  this — ^the  merest  chance— one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Ontario 
would  not  in  all  probability  have  had  enough  fall  wheat  to  pay  for  the  harvesting. 
And  yet  he  dlmost  scornfully  repudiated  the  idea  of  planting  &  tree. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Not  only  have  the  farmers  of  Ontario  destroyed  property 
of  fabulous  value,  in  the  clearing  prooQSs ;  not  only  have  they  denuded  their  lands 
of  necessary  protection ;  not  only  have  they  dried  up  their  streams,  and  left  dry 
ditches  in  many  places  to  mark  where  once  existed  a  valuable  water-power; 
but  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  going  on  very  fast  with  the  destruction  of  theix 
supply  of  fueL  Instances  have  come  within  the  observation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, where  men  who  took  up  bush  land  thirty  years  ago  have  so  thriftlessly 
managed  their  timber,  that  to-day  they  have  used  the  last  stick  and  are  actually 
buying  cordwood. 

.  But  there  is  hope  yet.  Ontario  is  not  the  only  country  that  has  had  to  face 
the  situation  in  this  respect,  and  is  to-day,  thanks  to  her  prodigious  forest  wealth, 
better  off  than  many.  '  If  some  choice  woods  are  neajriy  exhausted,  many  oth^s 
of  high  marketable  value  still  remain.  There  are,  in  the  settled  counties  of 
Ontario,  and  altogether  exclusive  of  free  grant  territory,  containing  every  variety 
of  timber  used  for  economical  purposes,  forests  as  extensive  in  area  as  some  not 
unimportant  European  principalities.  The  woods  of  Ontario  consist  principally 
of  the  elm,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  butternut,  maple,  beech,  chestnut,  poplar,  bird), 
cherry,  basswood,  hemlock,  cedar,  tamarack,  cotton  wood,  ironwood,  whitewood  or 
culip  tree,  willow — where  it  haa  not  been  wholly  destroyed,  the  walnut;  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  pines,  balsams,  and  spnices,  in  great  variety.    And  all  these 
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have  now  &  recognized  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  duty  or 
purpose  of  the  Commissioaers  to  discuss  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  the 
lumberman,  or  of  the  latter  to  the  settler.  They  look  at  this  question  solely  as  it 
affects  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  and  through  him  the  country,  and  while, 
as  may  be  pointed  out,  the  cultivation  of  the  pine  and  other  coniferous  trees  is  to 
be  encouraged  on  various  grounds,  it  is  with  the  deciduous  (generally  known  as 
hardwood)  trees  they  are  most  largely  concerned,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question 
of  timber  supply  or  cultivation. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  now  to  notice : — 

1.  The  management  on  cleared  farms  of  the  bush,  usually  from  five  to  twenty 
acres  in  extent. 

2.  The  economic  uses  of  the  several  varieties  of  timber. 
8.  The  market  value  of  various  wooda 

4.  The  age  of  trees  maturing,  and  conditions  in  which  they  are  merchantable. 

5.  Tree  planting,  including  choice  of  trees,  methods,  and  cost. 

6.  The  construction  of  wind-breaks  or  shelter  belts  in  fields  and  orchards. 

7.  The  planting 'of  trees  and  shrubs  for  ornamental  purposes* 

R-eservation  of  Standing  Timber  on  Farms. 

The  usual  treatment  of  the  standing  timber  on  a  farm,  unless  cleared^  to  be 
used  as  a  grove,  or  where  it  consists  wholly  of  sugar  maples,  is  unscientific  and 
wasteful  to  the  last  degree.  Its  final  disappearance  is  looked  upoxjL  as  inevitable, 
and  the  process  of  chopping  and  clearing  mows  it  down  as  surely  and  steadily  if 
not  quite  so  rapidly  as  a  reaper  the  field  of  grain.  Now,  in  most  cases,  by ' 
selection  and  good  judgment,  the  bush  may  be  saved,  and  enough  timber  for  all 
useful  purposes  still  obtained.  In  a  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  letter  to 
the  Commissioners,the  Hon.  George  W.  Allan, of  Toronto,  alludes  to  this  particular 
matter. 

He  says: — 

**  And  here  let  me  remark  in  passing,  that,  in  this  country,  where  tree  growth 
is  so  rapid,  if  every  fieurmer  who  has  not  been  so  recklessly  improvident  as  to  leave 
himself  without  a  few  acres  of  bush  on  his  farm,  would  only  manage  his  bit  of 
-woodland,  be  it  twenty,  fifteen,  or  even  ten  acres  only,  carefully  and  systematic- 
ally, it  would  keep  him,  and*his  children  after  him,  supplied  with  fuel^  and  to  a 
great  extent  with  timber  for  fencing  and  repairs  on  the  farm. 

"  I  have  known  instances  of  pieces  of  woodland  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  acres  in  extent,  which  have  been  thus  systematically  cut  now  for  twenty 'years 
and  upwards  ;^  no  tree  under  a  certain  diameter  was  allowed  to  be  touched ;  all  the 
young  growth  of  beech,  oak,  maple,  elm,  etc,  was  carefully  protected ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  these  comparatively  small  reserves  have  continued  to  f  ur- 
ziish,  imder  the  same  management,  sufficient  firewood  for  the  wants  of  their  owners, 
BS  well  as  much  useful  material  for  repairing  fences,  gates,  and  out-buildings. 

"  On  many  farms  in  Ontario,  however,  not  an  acre  of  wood  is  now  left,  and  on 
many  more,  the  small  reserves  are  rapidly  dwindling  away,,  so  that  planting 
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would  seem  to  be  the  only  means  of  providing — at  least  in  country  districts — a 
supply  of  firewood  for  th^  future,  unless  our  farmers  are  to  bum  coal,  and  beooma 
dependent  in  a  great  measure  for  their  fuel  on  a  foreign  country." 

By  selecting  (1)  such  trees  as  are  in  demand  for  mechanical  purposes,  and  (2) 
those  of  an  inferior  class,  for  fuel ;  carefully  cleaning  up  all  mere  rubbish,  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  seedlings  ^nd  second  growth  by  judicious  thinning, 
the  timber  crop  will  be  literally  perennial.  Where  too,  it  is  necessary  to  dear, 
belts,  or  clumps  of  second  growth,  may  be  profitably  left  to  form  shelter  belts  in 
the  first  instance,  and  timber-yielding  plantations  in  due  course.  In  the  course  of 
his  address  to  the  Commissioners,  Prof.  Buckland  mentioned  a  little  incident 
within  his  experience,  bearing  on  the  last  suggestion.     He  said : — 

"  The  question  of  raising  trees  from  second  growth  is  a  practical  one,  and  I 
am  aware  of  at  least  one  instance  in  which  the  plan  was  successful  About  thirty 
years  ago  I  was  staying  a  few  days  with  a  farmer  in  Prince  Edward  County,  who 
was  clearing  up  eight  or  ten  acres  of  bush  and  bummg  it.  Three  or  four  acres 
were  covered  with  second  growth  maple,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  leave  that  for 
the  purposes  of  a  sugar  bush.  He  did  so,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  sugar  bushes  you  pan  find  in  Ontaria  *  This,  of  course,  could  only  be  done 
where  the  maple  is  the  predominant  wood." 

Coppices. 

The  subject  of  coppices,  or  the  cultivation  of  young  timber  from  the  stumps 
of  a  former  growth,  is  discussed  in  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough's  very  able  report  of  *1877  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Apiculture.  Some  of  the  information  given  by 
Dr.  Hough  under  thi^  head  will  be  of  practical  interest  in  the  present  connec- 
tion.    Dr.  Hough  says  : — 

"  The  coppice  is  a  growth  of  timber  of  various  deciduous  kinds,  from  the 
stumps  of  a  former  growth,  and  is  usually  cut  before  maturity,  at  intervals  of 
from  ten  to  forty  years,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  uses  to  Vf  hich  the  pro- 
duct is  to  be  applied. 

"  This  mode  of  cultivation  is  in  great  favour  for  the  growth  of  firewood,  and 
the  smaller  wood  used  in  various  industries,  and  is  the  means  by  which  tanning 
materials  are  often  produced  from  the  oak,  where  reliance  is  necessarily  had  upon 
this  means  for  supplies. 

"  The  coppice  of  short  period  produces  hop-poles,  and  the  stakes  and  vine- 
props  so  much  used  in  vine-growing  countries,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country 
may  be  ajble  to  supply,  with  but  little  care  beyond  protection,  the  fencing  mate- 
rial and  other  woods  required  for  farm  purposes.  It  is  destined  to  be  in  future 
of  great  importance  in  the  growing  of  poplars  for  paper-making. 

*'  The  trees  that  sprout  oest  from  the  stock  are  the  ashes,  elms,  oaks,  poplars, 
cottonwoods,  willows,  chestnut,  linden,  mountain  ash,  maples,  sycamore,  oirches, 
alders,  and  hazeL  The  beech  will  reproduce  but  slightly,  except  in»vory  favour- 
able conditions,  and  the  conifers  not  at  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Cali- 
fornia redwood. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  the  durability  of  the  timber  by  cutting 
at  particular  seasons,  wc  have,  in  case  of  coppice  growth,  no  alternative  choice, 
and  must  cut  in  winter,  and,  by  preference,  toward  the  approach  of  warm  weather 
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but  before  the  sap  starts,  as  at  this  time  alone  will  the  stumps  be  in  best  condi- 
tion for  sending  up  a  vigorous  crop  of  young  shoots.  The  months  of  February, 
March,  and  first  part  of  April  are  generally  best  for  this  labour. 

*'  In  cutting,  with  the  view  of  reproduction,  the  stumps  should  be  left  low, 
and  the  tops  sloping  and  smooth,  so  as  not  to  admit  water.  It  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  dress  off  the  stump  in  a  convex  form  with  an  adze,  taking  especial 
care  not  to  separate  the  bark  from  the  trunk.  It  is  along  this  line  of  union,  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark,  that  the  young  shoots  start,  and  if  separated  they 
will  not  sprout.     .     .     . 

"  In  the  cutting  of  coppice  woods  it  is  often  the  practice  to  leave  a  certain 
number  of  choice  trees  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  to  grow  to  full  maturity,  and 
thus  acquire  a  much  greater  relative  value  than  if  cut  small.  These  reserves  may 
be  kept  through  two  or  three  periods  or  *  revolutions.'  They  influence  the  young 
growth  by  their  cover  and  sha^e,  and  when  properly  distributed  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  rather  than  injurious  to  the  future  crop.  They  shoiJd  not  cover 
more  than  a  twentieth,  or  at  most  a  sixteenth,  part  of  the  whole  surface.  As  the 
same  stocks  will  be  weakened  by  repeated  cuirting,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
new  roots  from  time  to  time,  and  one  means  of  doing  tliis  is  to  bend  down  the 
tops  of  some  of  the  sprouts  and  bury  them  partly  in  the  soil,  by  which  means 
new  roots  will  in  some  species  form,  and  when  fairly  established  they  may  be  sep- 
arated from  the  stock.  Such  sprouts  should  be  hela  down  by  hooked  stakes,  and 
the  tops  kept  in  position  by  a  piece  of  .sod." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  important  a  source  of  wood  supply, 
and  of  income  too  in  many  cases,  the  gradual  and  judicious  removal  of  the  larger 
trees,  and  the  careful  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  a  second  growth  may  become. 
If  in  clearing  up  land  a  strip  or  belt  of  timber  were  left  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  every  ten  or  twenty  acre  lot,  and  intelligently  handled  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, not  only  would  a  very  excellent  wind7break  be  maintained,  but  the  farm 
would  jdeld  two  crops  annually  in  place  of  one,  with  very  little  loss  of  space,  and 
with,  probably,  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  grain  crops. 


Economic  Uses  of  Woods. 

While  pine  has,  in  everybody's  mind,  a  certain  recognized  market  value,  other 
woods  are  often  regarded,  or  at  all  events  treated,  as  though  they  were  all  but 
worthless,  or,  if  marketed,  handled  and  disposed  of  with  little  practical  intelligence. 
Since  the  sittings  for  taking  oral  evidence  closed,  the  Commissioners — impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject — ^have  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
Messrs.  John  Oliver  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  a  firm  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hay  in  his  evidence 
as  large  dealers  in  hardwood  lumber.  Messrs,  Oliver  &  Co.  have  been  good 
enough  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  a  considerable  amount  of  additional 
information,  and  their  statement  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Report. 

The  value  of  timber  in  an  economical  sense,  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
purposes  to  which  its  several  varieties  can  be  profitably  adapted.  The  principal  uses, 
in  general  terms,  of  Canadian  forest  woods,  exclusive  of  pine,  are  as  follows : — 

The  Elm. — "  Rock  Elm,"  says  Mr.  Hay,  "  we  don't  use  except  for  building 
piirposea      Soft  elm  makes  a  better  seat  for  chairs  than  basswood."      Carriage 
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making,  heads  of  barrels,  and  hubs  of  waggons,  and  agricultural  implements, 
«re  also  mentioned  as  utilizing  elm  in  considerable  quantities.  Other  classes  of 
elm  are  in  limited  demand,- but  chiefly  used  for  the  manufaetore  of  common 
furniture.  i 

The  Ash. — Of  the  white  ash  Mr.  Haj  says : — 

"White  ash  is  a  very  valuable  wood,  and  makes  excellent  bedroom  furniture. 
It  rx^B,j  be  used  for  house  fittings.  A  good  many  offices  are  now  fitted  up  with 
hardwood,  and  also  railway  carriagea  Ash  is  used  largely  by  carriage  builders. 
There  is  no  wood  will  stand  like  ash  in  that  respect;  it  is  next  to  mahogany.  It 
is  a  shame  to  see  our  valuable  wood  cut  down  and  wasted  as  it  is  and  has  been." 

The  ash  is  now  being  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  construction 
of  the  interiors  of  railway  passenger  cars.  Bent  stuff  for  tools,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, hay-forks,  hoe  and  broom  handles  are  also  manufactured  firom  ash.  The  use 
of  ash,  for  the  internal  fittings  of  buildings,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hay,  as  practicable, 
has  according  to  some  other  reports  been  pretty  extensively  adopted.     Mr.  Beadle, 

referring  to  his  own  experience,  says : — 

• 

**  When  building  my  own  house  I  found  I  could  obtain  chestnut  and  ash  wood 
as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than  first-dass  pine,  and  I  used  them.  I  think  they  uxe 
much  more  handsome  than  painted  wooa  work." 

Black  Ash  is  more  plentiful,  but  its  uses  are  limited. 

The  Maplb. — Mr.  Hay  says  of  the  use  of  maple  in  his  business  (furniture 
manufacturing) :  ''  You  can  get  any  quantity  of  the  hard  maple,  but  it  is  the  soft 
maple  that  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  the  more  valug.ble  for  furniture  as  it  stands 
better  and  does  not  warp.     Soft  maple  is  not  so  plentiful  as  hard." 

In  the  United  Counties,  soft  maple  is  sometimes  used  for  house-flooring ;  it  is 
aJso  in  some  demand  by  agricultural  implement  manufacturera 

Mr.  W.  C.  Caldwell,  M.P.P.,  of  Lanark  Village,  says : — ^"  Hard  maple  is  used  for 
waggon  axletrees  as  well  as  several  other  purposes.  I  had  an  order  for  some 
from  Manitoba,  but  could  not  supply  it  in  time."  Maple  has  also,  according  to 
•one  report,  been  used  for  paper  pulp  making. 

The  Oak.-— Oak  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  the  manufacture  of  barr^ 
staves  being  one  of  the  largest  causes  of  demand  for  this  wood.  It  is  also  used  to  a 
<M>nsiderable  extent  in  agricultural  implement  manufactories,  and  for  ship  building. 
''Of  oak"  (say  Messrs.  Oliver  tm  Co.)  "there  are  considerable  varieties — white, 
red,  grey,  and  blue.  The  former  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  Province,  principally  in  the  North  and  West.  A  largie  quantity  of 
it  is  made  into  square  timber  for  export."  Mr.  Dempsey  mentions  in  his  evidence 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  got  a  good  deal  of  white  oak  from  his  section 
(Prince  Edward  County),  for  the  purpose  of  making  railway  cars.  Ties  are  also 
made  of  oak,  where  the  wood  is  sufficiently  plentiful  Mr.  Hay  objects  to  oak 
because  it  is  hard  to  work,  and  "  warps  like  the  mischief^"  nevertheless  it  is  no^ 
Ainfrequently  used  for  furniture. 
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The  firm  of  Bennett  Bros.,  of  London,  manufacturers  of  Ghurch  and  school 
fumitiire,  write  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  use  of  gak : — 

''  It  was  stated  that  oak  is  unfit  for  furniture.     If  white  oak  was  meant  this . 
was  correct ;  but  white  oak  is  valuable  for  many  other  purposes,  namely,  staves^ 
bent  ware,  and  carriage  work  ;  but  it  is,  and  has  been,  so  valuable,  that  it  is  nearly 
as  scarce  as  walnut  in  this  country,  and  will  soon  have  to  be  imported  in  the  same 
manner  as  walnut. 

"There  are,  however,  other  varieties  of  oak,  black  or  red,  and  yellow,  of 
which  there  are  large  quantities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  of  whicn  are  well 
adapted  for  furniture,  being  straight  in  the  grain  and  not  liable  to  warp  or  change 
its  shape,  besides  being  easily  wrought,  and  when  finished,  there  is  no  wood  to 
equal  it  in  appearance  except  walnut,  and  perhaps  some  varieties  of  white  asL 

*'  We  might  -state  that  we  use  it  entirely  in  church  furniture  and  school  work, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  what  is  destined  to  become  a  valuable 
wood  is  being  destroyed  through  i^orance. 

"As  you  are  probably  aware,  fashions  change  in  wood  like  in  everything  elsa 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  all  mahogany  and  oak,  then  wabiut ;  at  the.  present 
it  is  imitation  of  ebony,  mahogany  coming  in,  with  a  prospect  of  oak  to  follow,  in 
which  case  oak  will  become  a  valuable  wood." 

The  Chestnut. — Of  this  wood  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.  say : — 

"  This  wood  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  what  remains  is  confined  to  the  same 
limits  in  the  Province  as  is  walnut.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the  finishing  of 
churches,  also  public  and  private  offices." 

The  Poplar.-^A  considerable  demana  has  sprung  up  for  poplar,  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  for  making  paper  pulp.  In  the  Niagara  district,  and  in  Prince 
Edward  County,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been  eagerly  secured  at  from  $3  to 
34<  per  cord  for  that  purpose.  The  demand  for  poplar  for  this  branch  of  industry 
is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  Poplar  is  also  used  to  manufacture 
charcoal  for  smelting  purposes. 

The  BmcH. — ^In  view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  walnut,  the  black 
birch  will  be  the  alternative  with  furniture-makers.  Mr.  Hay  says  with  regard  to 
this  wood : — 

"  Black  birch  will  be  the  only  wood  you  can  fiatll  back  on  in  a  few  years.  In 
the  north  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  an  excellent  wood.  At  present  it  is 
not  dear  because  it  is  not  scarce. 

"  Tou  can  get  any  quantity  of  it  north,  and  it  can  be  purchased  at  ihe«mill 

readily  at  from  $15  to  $16  a  thousand.      Black  birch  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 

northern    egioiis.      There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Manitoillin  Islands,  and  in  the 

Peterborou^  and  Haliburton  district.    It  is  to  be  found  also  in  Muskoksi.    They 

Iiave  been  shipping  birch  from  Lower  Canada  these  manv  years  back.    It  is  quite 

an  article  of  export  there.     Black  birch  is  mixed  with  the  different  woods  of  the 

crountry  in  large  quantities.     It  is  very  easily  detected  among  other  trees.    I  don't 

use  so  very  much  of  it  now,  but  it  is  on  birch  we  shall  have  to  fall  back  after  the 

-vralnut  is  gona      It  is  from  birch  that  these  perforated  chair  bottoms  are  made. 

I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bird's-eye  birch,  but  it  is  very  scarce.     I  woxddn't 

^ve  more  for  that  kind  of  birch  than  plain  wood." 

Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.  say  of  the  birch : — 

**  This  wood  is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Province.      It  is  a  very  fln^ 
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wood,  and  although  the  demand  for  it  ia  yet  very  small,  there  is  little  doabt  bu^ 
that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  largely  in  request  for  the  uses  to  which  cherry, 
butternut  and  walnut  are  now  put.     It  should  be  husbanded  with  the  greatest 


care." 


The  Beech. — Beech  has  no  standing  in  the  market  except  for  fire-wood. 

The  Basswood. — Basswood,  like  poplar,  is  in  good  demand  for  paper-makisg 
purposes.  Mr.  Caldwell,  M.P.P.,  also  refers  to  it  as  used  for  furniture,  and  for  boxes 
in  starch  factories.  All  that  can  be  got  is  shipped  to  Oswego.  Mr.  Hay  uses  it  for 
furniture.  It  can  be  used  in  some  cases  in  place  of  pine,  and  is  cheaper  than  cl^ar 
pine.     Mr.  Beall  says ; — 

"  Basswood,  until  lately,  has  been  largely  used  for  buggy  making,  but  it  aB 
not  so  much  used  since  the  introduction  of  bent  wood  for  the  bodies  or  buggies." 

The  Whitewood  or  Tulip  TBEE.-^The  whitewood  or  tulip,  which  grows 
exalusively  in  the  warmer  sections  of  the  Province,  is  used  largely  by  carriage- 
makers  in  constructing  the  bodies  of  carriages.  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.  say,  about 
the  whitewood : — 

"  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  this  wood  growii^  in  tha 
western  part  of  the  Province,  but  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  it,  it  is  being 
rapidly  consumed  and  is  now  very  scarce.  It  meets  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 
Its  principal  uses  are  for  car  and  carriage  building,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture. 

The  Wild  Cherby. — A  large  demand  for  this  wood  has  sprung  up,  chiefly 

in  the  United  States     Mr.  Hay  says  of  it : — 

"  In  supplying  the  place  of  walnut,  cherry  is  a  very  valuable  wood  They 
are  using  it  very  extensively  in  the  United  States,  making  ebonized  furniture 
from  it  It  has  a  very  close  grain,  and  it  is  very  fast  disappearing.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  wild  cherry.  That  tree  grows  to  a  fair  size.  We  get  some  lumber  twenty 
and  twenty-two  inches  broad  from  it.  I  never  saw  a  cherry  tree  growing,  so  that 
I  can't  say  how  much  lumber  there  would  be  in  one.  I  can't  say  wh^Ler  they 
are  high  or  not,  but  some  of  them  grow  to  neai*ly  the  same  girth  as  waJnut. 

•  "The  wild  cherry  forms  a  resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  absence  of  wal- 
nut, but  it,  too,  is  fast  disappearing.  We  are  exporting  wild  cherry  largely  to  tL^ 
United  States,  where  black  furniture  is  very  fashionable,  and  cherry  lumber  tako 
the  best  stain.     I  think  it      as  enduring  as  walnut." 

Cherry  wood  is  also  being  used  largely  in  the  internal  fittings  of  cars  and 
public  buildings. 

The  Walnut. — ^The  Black  Walnut,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  the  staple  article  in 
demand  for  cabinet  work  of  all  kinds.     Mr.  Hay  thus  refers  to  this  wood : — 

"  When  I  first  came  to  this  countay  there  was  very  little  walnut  used,  but  one 
or  two  years  afterwards  it  came  to  be  used  more  extensively.  I  think  it  was  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  who  first  introduced  walnut  here,  and  who  was  the  first  to  make 
it  ffliahionabla  Previous  to  that,  they  had  used  cherry,  or  any  of  the  common 
woods.  Since  its  first  introduction,  walnut  has  been  the  staple  fashionable  wooc 
for  making  furniture. 

**  When  we  first  commenced  making  walnut  furniture  we  got  the  wood  froa 
Canada  West.     A  great  deal  came  from  about  Port  Stanley  and  the  banks  of  tic 
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Thames,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  south  Middlesex.      We  now  obtain  very  little  wal- 
nut indeed  from  that  part  oi  the  coimtry. 

*^  Lately  we  have  been  getting  our  principal  supplies  of  walnut  from  Indiana^ 
The  walnut  grown  in  that  State  is  as  good  as  that  grown  in  Canada,  but  as^you 
go  south  of  Indiana  the  walnut  is  of  a  lighter  shade.  The  dark  walnut  grows  best 
m  a  climate  such  as  that  of  Michigan  or  Canada.  I  don't  suppose  the  supply  in 
Indiana  is  inexhaustable.  I  have  been  told,  in  fact  it  will  not  last  a  great  many 
years. 

"  When  I  came  to  Canada  fii-st  they  used  walnut  for  rail  tences.  .  .  •  The 
principal  value  of  walnut  is  that  it  is  an  excellent  wood  for  furniture,  and  is  hand- 
some ui  appearance.  It  is  universally  admired,  has  a  close  grain,  is  not  liable  to 
be  much  anected  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  hard 
to  work.     It  is  a  very  valuable  timber  economically. 

**  I  couldn  t  say  exactly  what  time  it  would  take  for  a  walnut  tree  to  grow 
to  maturity,  fifty  or  sixty  years  at  least.  I  don't  know  any  other  part  of  Canada 
where  walnut  is  to  be  found  except  the  district  I  have  mentioned.  There  was  a 
little  once  in  the  Nia^ra  District,  but  that  has  been  cut  down.  There  is  hone  at 
«11  north  of  us.  I  don  t  think  any  careful  examination  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
walnut  region  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  wood  may  still  be  remaining ;  but  I 
Am  sure  there  can  only  be  very  little  left.  I  have  never  appointed  an  agent  for 
that  purpose.  Walnut  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada ;  it  would  be  a  desir- 
able thing  to  replant  walnut.     There  would  be  a  great  market  for  it," 

Black  walnut  is  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines,  organs, 
and  car  building,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned. 

The  Butternut. — The  Butternut  is  mentioned  as  being  used  in  many  cases 
as  a  substitute  for  walnut  for  cabinet  work,  since  the  latter  has  become  scarce. 
Mr.  Hay  does  not,  however,  utilize  it  to  a  large  extent  in  his  business.  He  says : 
*'  Besides  cherry,  butternut  is  a  useful  wood.  Some  call  it  white  walnut.  We  do 
not  get  a  great  deal  of  butternut,  as  we  cannot  use  it  much  for  furniture.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  black  walnut.  Some  houses  inside  are  fitted  up  with  it." 
Butternut  is  excellent  wood  for  veneering,  and  also  used  in  finishing  the  interior 
of  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes. 

The  Hickory. — Hickory  is  in  demand  from  very  early  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence, to  the  time  of  mat^ire  growth.  Mr.  Beadle  says,  in  connection  with  this 
wood : — 

"  One  of  the  greatest  pests  we  have  in  our  coimtry  is  the  axe-helve  hunter. 
When  a  hickory  tree  gets  to  be  six  inches  in  diameter  he  will  offer  the  farmer  so 
much  for  it  that  fee  is  induced  to  sell  it." 

For  handles  for  tools,  hickory  is  in  perpetual  request.  The  spokes  and  finer 
:|>arts  of  carriages,  are  also  made  of  hickory. 

Sycamore. — Of  the  Sycamore,  Messra  Oliver  &  Co.  say : — 

"This  wood  is  grown  entirely  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province,  and  being 
scarce  is  in  good  demand.  It  is  not  much  used  in  Canada,  and  what  there  is,  is 
principally  manufactured  into  tobacco  boxes.  Owinff  to  the  high  prices  to  be 
l>aid  for  it,  soft  elm  and  bass  wood  are  beinfic  used  as  suostitutes." 
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The  CED.1R,  HsiCLOCK,  Tamarack. — ^There  is  a  constant  demand  for  theses 
woods,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  for  rails,  posts,  railway  ties,  and  many  other 
purposes.    Hemlock  bark  is  also  largely  in  request  by  tanners  for  tanning  hides. 

» 

Ck>mmercial  Value  of  Woods. 

The  following  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  OUver  &  Co.,  as  the  present  prices 
for  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  on  board  cars  on  the  different  lines  of  railroad 
nearest  to  the  milla    The  prices  given  are,  per  thousand,  board  measure — 

Walnut,  best  quality,  according  to  thickness  and  lengths,  S60  to  170 

"      common 50 

"     culls 30 

Cherry,  best  quality,  clear  of  hearts,  large  knots  and  shakes...     22 
Butternut,        "  "  "  "  "  "         ...     22 

21 
18 
17 
17 
16 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
9 

Cedar— Hemlock — Tamarack. — For  railway  ties  from  these  woods  the 

railway  companies  pay  as  high  as  from  $20  to  $30  per  100. 

Useftil  Hints. 

The  firm,  whose  list  of  prices  has  just  been  quoted,  also  give  some  excellent 
practical  advice  to  farmers  in  this  connection.    They  say : — 

"  The  kinds  of  hardwood  lumber  most  in  demand,  either  in  the  Dominion  or 
for  export,  are  walnut,  cherry,  butternut,  chestnut,  white  ash,  white  oak,  white- 
wood  and  basswood,  all  of  which  are  now  in  good  demand,  as  manufacturers  are 
increasing  their  works  and  new  ones  are  springing  up  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  these  woods  will  become  very  scarce,  and 
some  of  them  will  become  entirely  absorbed.  This  will  cause  the  more  common 
kinds,  such  as  maple,  birch,  soft  elm  and  black  ash,  to  take  their  places, 

"  Our  farmers,  who  own  timber  lands,  cannot  be  too  careful  of  them,  and 
should  use  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  their  valucv 
will  be  largely  increased. 

"  Our  export  trade  is  confined  to  the  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  tortner 
taking  our  sawn  lumber  and  the  latter  being  supplied  in  the  shape  of  square 
timber." 
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Careless  Sawing  and  Piling.  . 

A  great  lass  is  sustained  by  want  of  care  or  skill  on  tne  part  of  the  small 
local  millowners,  in  the  manipulation  and  piling  of  hardwood  lumber.  Messrs. 
Oliver  &  Co*  say,  on  this  point : —   . 

"One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  hardwood  timber  business  is  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  lumber  properly  manufactured.  While  there 
are  many  mills  distributed  throughout  the  Province,  very  few  of  the  sawmill 
men  seem  to  know,  or  if  they  do  don't  care,  how  they  cut  their  lumber.  In  Imost 
cases  they  will  cut  the  logs  through  and  through,  thus  leaving  the  heart  in  the 
lumber  and  often  one  or  more  inches  of  bark  on  one  side,  besides  making  the 
•  boards  of  uneven  thickness.  When  they  measure  such  lumber  they  do  so  on  the 
wide  side,  and  make  no  allowance  for  heart  lumber.  This  is  the. source  of  great 
trouble  to  the  purchasers,  as  when  properly  measured  there  is  a,  great  difference, 
even  in  a  few  thousand  feet.  All  hardwood  lumber  should  be  cut  free  from 
hearts  and  shates,  and,  when  cutting,  the  logs  should  be  turned  so  as  to  make 
the  lumber  as  cleajr  as  possible,  as  a  piece  of  good  lumber,  either  inch  or  thicker, 
six  or  eight  inches  wide,  is  worth  far  more  than  one  twice  the  width  with  a  heart 
or  shake  in  the  centre  or  on  one  edge;  further,  it  should  all  be  cut  uniform  in 
thickness  and  parallel  width,  and  also  square  edged.  Then,  again,  a  great  loss  is 
occasioned  by  improper  piling  of  the  lumber,  as  often  good  lumber  is  completely 
spoiled  and  rendered  worthless  from  the  way  in  whiwi  it  is  piled.  The  piles 
snould  be  started  on  firm  foundations  laid  north  and  south,  as  lumber  pile9  in 
these  directions  prevents  the  hot  summer  sun  from  splitting  the  ends.  Each 
length  and  thickness  should  be  piled  separately,  and,  except  in  long  lengths^ 
should  onlv  have  two  cross  pieces;  in  lumber  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long, 
these  should  be  about  nine  feet  apart.  The  pile  should  have  a  slope  of  about  six 
inches.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  the  back  stringer  six  inches  lower  than  the 
front.  This  fall  causes  the  rain  to  run  off  The  front  piling  strip  should  be  put 
across  at  the  very  end,  or  even  a  little  past  the  end,  and  each  board  or  plank 
should  come  a  little  forward  of  the  one  below  it.  The  piling  strips  should  be 
over  each  other,  or  rather  a  little  in  front.  For  instance,  a  pile  twenty  feet  high 
shoxild  overhang  say  two  feet,  and  a  straight-edge  put  up  on  the  front  of  the  pile 
should  touch  all  the  front  cross  pieces,  and  not  touch  the  ends  of  the  lumber.  The 
lumber  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  uncovered,  but  should,  as  soon  as  piled, 
.  be  covered  with  culls  or  cheap  lumber.  The  ends  of  the  covering-boards  should 
extend  over  the  front  and  I'ear,  and  be  tied  down  or  have  heavy  pieces  of  timber 
thrown  on  the  top  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  them  away.  The  piles  should 
be  finished  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  If  sawmill  men  would  only  attend  to  the  above  instructions  they  would  get 
from  one  to  three  dollars  per  thousand  feet  more  for  their  lumber.'* 

Tree  Planting-^Ages  and  Dimensions  of  Treea 

Hitherto,  the  observations  made  have  applied  more  particularly  to  the  case  of 
persons  owning  timbered  lands  of  lesser  or  greater  extent,  and  to  whom  the  econ- 
omical handling  and  management  of  their  bush  is  of  very  great  importance.  The 
subject  of  tree  planting  will  next  receive  some  attention.  It  is  probable  that  not 
a  few  farmers  neglect  the  work  of  planting  forest  trees  from  the  notion  that  their 
^owth  wiU  be  so  tardy  as  to  make  the  outlay  of  time  and  a  little  money  worth' 
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less  to  them  in  their  day  and  generation.  The  idea  of  handing  down  a  fine  estate 
to  their  sons  is  not  so  eonstantly  present  to  the  minds  of  Canadian  farmers  as  to 
those  of  men  in  older  countries,  and  a  craving  to  achieve — even  at  some  loss — im- 
mediate returns,  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  times.  But  it  is  possible  to  show 
not  only  that  veiy  speedy  benefits  of  a  praotical  nature  may  be  conferred  by  tree 

planting  on  the  soil  itself,  but  also  that,  in  actual  money  receipts,  the  investment 
will  in  a  few  years  be  a  paying  one.  Horace  Qreoley  has  some  very  excellent 
advice  to  give  under  this  head,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  bis  utter- 
ances here.  Greeley  was,  it  will  be  seen,  an  advocate  for  the  gradual  substitution 
of  new  yroodland  plantations  for  the  old  forests— a  very  wise  policy  in  most 
cases  when  carefully  carried  out  His  first  remarks  are  in  that  direction.  He 
says: —  • 

"  I  have  said  that  I  believe  in  cutting  trees  as  well  as  in  plai^tin^  them.  I 
have  not  said,  and  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I  believe  in  cutting  everything  dean 
as  you  go.  That  was  once  proper.  ...  It  is  still  advisable  in  forest-covered  re- 
gions, where  the  sun  must  be  let  in  before  crops  can  be  grown ;  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  timber  should  be  thinned  or  culled  out  rather  than  cut  off;  and  for 
every  tree  taken  away  at  least  two  should  be  planted  or  set  out.  •  •  • 

'^  Why  do  not  farmers  infer  readily,  and  generally,  that  growing  indifferent 
timber,  where  the  best  and  most  valued  would  grow  as  rapidly,  is  a  stupid  and  costly 
blunder  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  whoever  has  attained  the  conviction  that  apple 
trees  should  be  grafted,  ought  to  know  that  it  is  wasteful  to  grow  red  oak,  beech, 
white  maple,  and  alder,  where  white  oak,  hickory,  locust,  and  white  pine  might  be 
^rown  with  equal  facility,  in  equal  luxuriance,  provided  the  right  seeds  were 
planted,  and  a  little  pains  taken  to  keep  down  for  a  year  or  two  the  shoots  spon- 
taneously sent  up  by  the  wrong  ones. 

''  North  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Ohio,  and,  1  presume  in  limited  districts 
elsewhere,  rocky,  sterile  woodlands,  costing  $2  to  $50  per  acre  according  to  loca- 
tion, eta,  are  to  day  the  cheapest  property  ta  be  bought  in  the  United  States  even 
though  nothing  were  done  with  them,  but  keep  out  fire  and  cattle,  and,  let  the 
young  trees  grow,  as  they  wilL  Money  con  be  more  profitablv  and  safely  invested 
in  lands  covered  by  young  timber,'  than  in  anj'thing  else.  Tne  parent  who  would 
invest  a  few  thousands  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  or  grandchildren,  still  young, 
may  buy  woodlands  which  will  be  worth  twenty  times  their  present  cost  withm 
the  next  twenty  years.  But  better  even  than  this  would  it  be  to  buy  up  rocky, 
craggy,  naked  hillsides  and  eminences,  which  have  been  pastured  to  death,  and  shut- 
ting out  cattle  inilexibly,  scratch  these  over  with  plough,  mattock,  hoe,  or  pick,  as 
circumstances  shall  dictate ;  plant  them  thickly  with  chestnut,  walnut,  hickory, 
white  oak,  and  the  seeds  of  locust  and  white  pine." 

He  then  meets  the  difficulty  above  suggested.    He  says : — 

**  Many  farmers  are  averse  to  planting  timber,  because  they  think  nothing  can 
be  realized  therefrom,  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which  is  as  long  as  they 
expect  to  live.  But  this  is  a^ave  miscalculation.  Let  us  suppose  a  rocky,  hilly , 
pasture  lot  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  rudely  scratched  over  as  I  have  su£[gested,and 
thickly  seeded  witk  hickory  nuts  and  white  oak  acorns  only ;  within  five  years  it 
will  yield  abundantly  of  hoop-poles,  though  the  better,  more  promising  half  be 
left  to  nature,  as  they  should  be ;  two  years  later,  another  and  la.rger  crop  of  hoop- 
poles  may  be  cut, still  sparing  the  best;  and, henceforth,  a  valuable  cro^  of  timber 
may  be  taken  from  that  land ;  for,  if  cut  at  a  proper  season,  at  least,  two  thrifty 
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sprouts  will  start  from  every  stump ;  and,  so  that  wood  wiU  yield  a  clear  income 
each  year,  while  its  best  tr^es  are  steadily  growing  and  maturing.  I  do  not  advis€ 
restriction  to  those  two  species  of  timber ;  but  I  insist  that  a  young  plantation  ol 
forest  trees  may  and  should  yield  a  clear  income  in  every  year  after  its  fourth." 

In  the  Report  of  Dr.  Hough,  already  refeiTed  to,  and  from  which  the  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Greeley  is  made,  is  a  statement  bearing  upon  the  same  subject 
made  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Galusha,  in  the  course  of  a  lectdre  delivered  at  the  Industrial 
University  of  Illinois,  in  1869.    Mr.  Galusha  says : — 

"  Let  us  estimate  the  expense  of  raising  a  growth  of  ten  acres  planted  with 
white  ash  and  black  walnut,  five  acres  of  each.  These  varieties  grow  at  about 
the  same  rate,  and  are  ab6ut  equally  valuable  for  lumber.  .  .  . 

"  A  good  way  is  to  plant  in  rows  eleven 'feet  apart,  running  north  and  south, 
and  three  feet  eight  indhes  (in  the  marks  for  com).  This  will  secure  straight 
trees,  being  closer,  and  they  may  be  thinned  out  to  eleven  feet  each  way  when 
large  enough  to  use  for  grape-stakes,  bean  or  hop  poles.  This  will  give  300  trees 
per  acre,  or  3,000  trees  in  all,  allowing  for  some  vacancies,  though  in  all  cases  of 
tree  planting,  ^heth^  in  groves  or  screens,  a  supply  of  good  plants  grown  else- 
where should  always  be  in  readiness  to  use  in  filling  vacancies,  which  should  bo 
done  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

*"  The  preparation  of  the  ten  acres  at  $5  per  acre  would  be  $50.  Average 
cost  of  seed,  50  cents  per  acre,  $5.  Planting,  $25.  The  cultivation  during  the  first 
five  years  will  be  paid  for  in  the  crops  grown,  between  rows.  For  cultivation  from 
fifth  to  ninth  years  (four  years),  with  horses  only,  $30  per  year,  $120.  After  this 
time  no  cultivation  or  care  will  be  needed.  This  makes  the  entire  cost,  in  seed 
and  labour,  of  the  ten  acres  of  trees,  $200.  These  trees  will  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  average  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground,  and  about  ten  inches  at 
the  height  of  sixteen  feet.  This  will  give,  deducting  waste  in  sawing,  120  feet  of 
lumber  per  tree.  Allowing  one-sixth  for  damage  by  the  elements  and  loss  from 
other  causes,  we  have  in  round  numbers,  360,000  feet  of  lumber,  which,  at  $50  per 
thousand  would  amoimt  to  $18,000.  The  value  of  the  tree  tops  for  fuel  would  be 
equal  to  the  cost  of  preparing  the  logs  for  the  mill,  and  the  expense  in  sawmg  would 
not  exceed  $5  per  thousand.  This,  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  trees,  and 
the  amount  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  lumber,  leaves  $16,000  for  the  use  often 
acres  of  land  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  interest  upon  the  amount  expended 
in  planting  and  cultivating  the  trees.  This  statement  may  be  deemed  incredible 
perhaps,  by  those  who  have  not  previously  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject ; 
but  after  much  study  and  many  years'  observation  and  measurements  of  growths 
of  different  varieties  of  trees,  I  am  convinced  that  in  all  well-conducted  experi- 
ments in  growing  artificial  groves  upon  our  large  prairies,  the  profits  will  not  fall 
far,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  rates  above  stated." 

As  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  and  other  landed  property.  Senator  Allan 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  particular  question.  He  has  been  able  to  fix 
with  considerable  certainty  the  exact  age  of  several  varieties  of  forest  trees,  and 
gives  the  results  in  the  letter  already  refeiTcd  to.  What  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  tree  may  have  been,  and  how  far  it  would  have  been  marketable  at  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth  may  be  inferred  from  its  measurements  ia.t  maturity.  The 
Senator  says : — 

"  In  enumerating:  the  trees  which  I  consider  desirable  for  planting,  I  hav* 
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named  only  those  which  could  generally  be  obtained  without  any  great  difficulty 
or  expense,  in  almost  any  part  of  Ontario,  and  I  shall  now  give  some  dat^i,  which 
will  show  what  growth  these  trees  will  attain  within  a. specified  time,  taken  from 
memoranda  kept  by  myself,  or  which  have  come  into  my  posse&sion,  and  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  vouch.    . 

''  Elm  trees  taken  from  the  -woods  as  young  trees  of  about  6  inches  round  the 
stem,  and  between  8  and  9  feet  high,  have  attained,  in  forty-five  years,  a  height 
and  girth  round  the  stem  at  3  feet  from  the  bottom,  in  several  instances  as  fol- 
lows ; — One  60  feet  high,  8  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  ;  one 

05  feet  high,  8  feet  2  inches  in  cirt^umf erence  at  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  one  60 
feet  high,  7  feet  9  inches  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Another 
elm  planted  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  small  tree  from  the  nursery  gardens,  has  now 
grown 'to  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  of  8  feet  6 
inches. 

^'  A  red  oak,  planted  as  a  sapling  about  forty-eight  years  ago,  is  now  nearly 
50  feet  high,  and  measures  5  feet  8  indies  round  the  stem  at  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

"A^maple  of  the  same  age,  is  6  feet  5  inches  round  the  stem,  and  nearly  60  feet 
high,  and  two  others  planted  within  the  same  period,  are  6  feet  in  girth  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  between  50  and  55  feet  high. 

"  All  three  of  these  were,  when  planted  in  their  present  positfon,  young  trees 
about  6  or  7  feet  high — just  the  size  at  which  they  can  be  most  safely  transplanted 
when  taken  from  the  woods. 

"  Of  beech  I  have  no  record  that  I  can  entirely  depend  upon,  but  I  believe 
one  that  I  measured,  which  gave  nearly  4  feet  as  the  girth  at  about  the  same  height 
from  the  ground,  and  was  about  38  feet  high,  has  been  planted  over  forty  years. 

"  A  butternut  between  forty-seven  and  forty-eight  years  old,  measured  6  feet 
round  the  stem  (4  feet  from  the  groimd),  and  has  attained  a  height  of  75  feet 

"  Of  two  ash  trees  planted  fifty  years  ago,  one  is  60  feet  high*,  with  a  girth  of 

6  feet  5  inches ;  the  other  about  55  feet  high,  girth  a  little  over  6  feet  (3  feet 
.from  ground). 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  this  memorandum  that  the  elm  has  made  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  all  these  trees,  and  the  maples  come  next ;  although  the  ash  is  close 
upon  them. 

"  Of  evergreens  (native),  I  can  only  give  with  certainty  the  white  pine.  Two 
of  these — ^both  planted  fifty  years  ago — have  reached,  one  a  height  of  nearly  70 
feet ;  the  other  a  little  over  60  feet.  One  measures  6  feet  6  inches ;  the  other  a 
little  over  5  feet,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  within  an  average  of  fifty  years,  trees  trans- 
planted at  just  such  a  size  as  they  can  be  safely  and  conveniently  taken  up  when 
growing  in  the  woods  (say  from  5  to  6,  8,  or  10  feet  high)  have  attained  dimen- 
sions, which  render  them  very  valuable  as  firewood,  as  well  as  being  perfectly 
sufficient  for  many  useful  purposes  about  a  farm  for  which  timber  of  a  moderate 
size  is  suitable  and  requisite. 

"  I  do  not  think  that,  with  such  facts  as  these,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is 
anything  visionary  or  impracticable  in  the  means  I  have  suggested  for  meeting  the 
coming  scarcity  of  timber  in  Ontario,  and  supplying  the  wants  which  will  soon 
make  themselves  felt,  even  by  the  present  generation  of  f aimers,  and  will  certainly 
press  heavily  upon  their  children,  if  not  provided  for  in  some  way  or  other." 

On  this  very  interesting  subjoct,  other  witnesses  before  the  Commission 
also  gave  evidence. 

An  indication  of  the  periods  at  which  hickory  and  walnut  will  be  of  market 
able  value  may  be  obtained  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Beadle.     He  says : — 
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"  Hickory  trees  might  be  planted  quite  close  together,  say  three  or  four  feet 
:apart,  with  a  view  of  thinning  them  out  after  they  get  as  large  around  as  a  man's 
4irm,  becQ'Use  wood  of  that  size  would  be  valuable  for  many  purposes.  Black  wal- 
nut would  require  to  be  planted  farther  apart,  because  they  would  be  of  no  use 
until  they  were  about  as  large  jaround  as  a  man's  leg.  Besides  it  is  raUier  umbra- 
geous in  its  style  of  growth,  while  the  hickory  is  upright/ 


» 


Mr.  Beall,  of  Lindsay,  has  experimented  with  the  black  walnut.  These 
^rees,  in  fourteen  years /rom  the  seed,  have  attained  a  growth  of  some«eighteen  to 
twenty-one  inches  in  circumference,  are  twenty  feet  high,  and  have  borne  nuts 
for  five  years.    He  says : — 

"I  would  consider  black  walnut  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees  for  forest 
planting.  I  know  it  will  grow  and  succeed  in  this  district.  I  do  not  know  of 
Any  person  who  has  grown  it  or  attempted  to  do  so  but  myself.  I  have  about 
fifty  very  fine  trees.  I  have  some  that  will  measure  from  six  to  seven  inches  in 
-diameter,  and  are  about  twenty  feet  high.  I  have  grown  them  from  nuts  planted 
in  1866.  I  know  of  no  tree  that  will  grow  so  easily,  so  rapidly  and  with  so  little 
trouble.  The  trees  I  mention  are  bearing  nuts  now,  and  I  think  I  observed  nuts 
x)n  them  five  yfeara  ago." 

Mr.  Leslie  says  of  the  American  elm  and  European  larch :  —  ' 

''The  American  elm,  and  European  larch,  would  also  be  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  latter  makes  the  best  railway  ties  of  any  wood  in  the  world,  as  it  is 
almost  indestructible.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  years'  time 
i;he  wood  is  of  merchantable  proportions,  and  useful  for  many  purposes.  Of 
<^urse  it  would  not  be  fit  for  railway  ties  by  that  time,  but  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes." 

Of  the  butternut  and  hickory,  he  says : — 

"  The  butternut  is  a  very  fine  tree,  and  a  quick  grower,  a  little  more  rapid 
in  its  growth  than  the  black  walnut,  and  is  useful  in  many  ways.  It  makes 
<5apitarwood  for  veneering.  The  hickory  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Peterborough, 
but  is  a  slow  grower,  though  it  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  when  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  diameter." 

Mr.  Caldwell,  M.P.P.,  says  on  this  subject : — 

"  I  would  plant  elm,  maple,  ash,  and  basswood,  all  fast  growing  trees,  mingled 
with  spruce  and  cedar  as  evergreens,  as  well  as  pine.  I  think  an  elm  would  be  forty 
to  fifty  years  in  attaining  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  would  have 
.some  efiect  on  the  growth,  but  I  do  not  think  that  either  ash,  maple  or  basswood 
^would  grow  much  faster  than  the  elm.  A  maple  eight  inches  in  diameter  might 
be  tapped  for  sugar ;  I  think  it  would  then  be  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old.  "^I 
liave  not  experience  enough  to  speak  positively  on  that  point.  Lombardy  poplars 
twenty-two  years  old,  measured  by  me,  are  from  six  feet  to  eight  feet  four  inches 
in  circumference." 

Mr.  Henry  Ives,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hough,  gives,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  his  ex- 
perience in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club.    He  says  : — 

"  Five  or  six  years  ago,  I  planted  two  acres  with  four-year-old  seedlings  of 
-white  elm  and  soft  maple  into  forest  rows  sixteen  feet  apart,  and  three  ^eet  apart 
:in  the  row.  Now  the  best  of  them  are  twenty  feet  high  and  twelve  inches  in 
-circumference,  and,  for  thinning  out  the  rows,  I  sell  trees  for  more  money  than 
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wheat  would  have  brought  grown  for  these  years,  and  can  continue  to  sell  so 
vntil  they  are  so  large  that  1  can  take  them  for  firewood,  and  I  am  growing  a 
good  crop  of  orchard  grass  between  the  rows.  So  that  these  trees  in  fo|-est  timber 
are  paying  as  well,  and  are  likely  to  pay  as  well  for  years  to  come,  as  any  other 
acres  on  the  farm.  I  am  cutting  now  the  second  crop  of  wood,  where  the  first  or 
original  timber  was  taken  off  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  last  winter  1,000 
rails  were  taken  by  a  neighbour  from  one-third  of  an  acre  of  growth,  besides  a 
quantity  of  timber  from  tne  top,  and  timber  not  making  rails,  iuaother  neighbour 
used  nice -black  walnut  lumber  in  building  a  fine  farm-house,  sawed  from  the  trees- 
he  had  helped  to  plant  when  a  boy." 

The  value  of  the  white  ash  has  been  specially  noticed.  In  a  paper,  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  it  is  shown  that,, 
in  a  ten-acre  plantation,  raised  from  seed,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  with  good 
culture  for  the  first  four  years,  and  proper  soil,  the  grove  would  have  12,000  treea 
on  the  ten  acres,  averaging  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Replanting  and  Ornamenting  Farms. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  by  the  intending  tree-planter,  as  well  as  his  outlay,, 
will  depend  much  both  on  the  particular  object  he  has  in  view  and  the  money  he 
has  to  spend.  As  respects  deciduous  trees,  farmers  will  generally  look  to  th& 
threefold  object  of  planting  merchantable  timber,  finding  shelter  and  shade  for 
cattle,  and  beautifying  their  farms.  The  deciduous  trees — those  that  shed  their 
leaves  annually — are  not  the  most  useful  as  wind-breaks,  because  it  is  just  when 
they  are  bare  of  leaves  protection  for  the  crops  is  most  needed.  Nor  would  the 
ornamental  designs  of  the  planter  be  attained  without  recourse  being  had,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  most  graceful  in  an  artistic  sense  of  all  trees,  the  members  of  the- 
ooniferous  family,  such  as  the  Norway  spruce,  Scotch  pine,  and  others.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  convenient  to  notice  first  the  deciduous  trees  in  view  of  their  general 
utility  for  the  purposes  above  referred  to. 

"I  would  recommend,"  says  Mr.  Beadle,  "for  forest  planting,  the  hard 
maple,  particularly  as  a  tree  which  will  be  very  valuable  yet  in  our  country.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  particularly  partial  to  the  silver-leavea  maple,  though  it  is  a  most  popular 
tree  with  most  planters  because  it  grows  so  rapidly.  The  hard  maple  is  a  more 
symmetrical  tree,  and  the  foliage  is  very  clean  and  free  from  insect  depredations." 

The  last  paragraph  refers  to  the  planting  of  trees  singly  or  in  rows.  Mr. 
Beadle  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  There  are  varieties  of  foreign  maples  that  are  very  pretty  planted  along 
with  our  forest  maples — such,  for  mstance,  as  the  Norway  maple." 

Mr.  Leslie  says  of  these  trees  : — 

"  For  public  roads  and  purely  shade  trees  the  first  tree  I  would  mention  would 
be  the  hard  maple.  The  silver  maple  is  a  faster  growing  tree,  but  the  soft  maple 
proper  is  of  rather  slow  growth.  I  would  say  the  silver-leaved  maple,  the  hard 
maple,  and  the  Norway  maple  are  most  thrifty  and  desirable  trees. 

'*  The  Norway  maple  is  not  largely  used  yet.  but  I  think  it  will  eventually 
be  the  leading  tree.    I  think  our  native  basswoo'l  would  be  a  very  useful  tree  for 
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g*'o^ing  at  the  sides  of  roads,  particularly  in  our  bee-keeping  sections ;  it  is 
rather  a  rapid  grower." 

Senator  Allan  says : — 

"  The  maple,  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties,  bears  transplanting  re« 
markably  well,  and  grows  rapidly." 

Mr.  David  Smellie,  of  Vaughan,  County  of  York,  has  gone  somewhat  exten- 
sively into  tree  planting  on  his  farm.     He  says : — 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  trees  planted  extensively  about  a 
farm.  I  have  planted  more  trees  on  my  farm  during  the  past  four  years  than 
any  one  else  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  suppose.  I  have  planted  them  along  the 
front  of  the  place,  up  the  lane  towards'  the  house,  and  around  my  orchards.  I 
should  like  to  have  more  of  them  planted.  I  have  been  planting  the  silver 
maple,  but  if  I  were  going  to  plant  again  I  would  plant  the  Norway  maple,  which 
is  a  much  nicer  tree.  It  doesn't  grow  so  fast,  but  it  grows  a  closer  and  prettier 
top,  and  swells  out  faster  in  the  trunk.    It  is  a  pretty  rapid  grower." 

In  Kent,  the  Commissioners  noticed  that  the  maple  had  been,  very  extensively 
planted  on  the  field  sides  and  concession  lines,  a  circumstance  that  was  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  original  wood  of  the  district  had  largely  C0D«^ 
sisted  of  the  elm. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth,  County  of  Qrey,  another  farmer,  says  in  hia 
evidence : — 

"  I  think  in  the  matter  of  tree  planting  we  are  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
county.  The  planting  by  the  road-side  and  along  lanes  is  becoming  quite 
general.  The  neighbour  who  lives  adjoining  my  place  has  planted  out,  I  dare 
say,  1,000  shade  trees.  The  trees  planted  by  him  were  chiefly  silver  maple  and 
rock  maple.  The  first  he  planted  was  ten  years  ago,  and  they  were  planted  f our« 
teen  feet  apart.    They  now  meet." 

Mr.  Beadle  says  on  this  point : — 

"  For  forest  planting  I  would  recommend  maple,  takin^r  of  course  into  account 
tho  variety  of  soil.  The  hard  maple  does  not  succeed  in  all  soils,  but  where  it 
does  succeed  I  prefer  it.  It  flourishes  in  a  dry  soil.  In  wet  soil  I  would  use  the 
soft  maple.  .  .  .  Some  little  blocks  of  forest  have  been  planted  with  map]«  trees, 
with  a  view  to  their  sugar-producing  qualities,  and  some  of  these  have  attained  a 
diameter  of  six  or  eight  inches  and  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  They  have 
been  planted  some  years.  I  do  not  think  they  received  any  cultivation  after 
planting." 

The  elm  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Beadle.    He  says : — 

''  I  know  of  nothing  more  beautiful  as  a  shade  or  ornamental  tree  than  a 
well-grown  eltn.  In  New  England,  and  especially  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
these  trees  were  planted  very  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  some  of 
the  streets  are  just  arched  over  by  these  elms,  and  walking  under  them  you  can 
imagine  that  you  are  in  some  arched  Gothic  cathedral,  built  many  years  ago,  with 
the  columns  only  left  standing.    They  certainly  make  a  most  beautiful  sight" 

The  elm,  it  will  be  recollected  is  stated  by  Senator  Allan  to  have  matured 

earliest  of  the  several  trees  mcluded  in  his  list  of  experiments.    Mr.  Leslie  also 

mentions  the  elm  as  a  tree  very  desirable  for  planting. 


J 
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The  cultivation  of  the  blapck  walnut  is  universally  recommended.     Mr.  Leslie 

says : — 

"  In  the  nut  trees,  the  black  walnut  grows  very  rapidly  in  its  younger 
stages — almost  as  rapidly  as  the  English  ash,  and,  at  fifteen  years,  the  wood  could 
be  used  for  many  purposes,  particularly  for  cabinet-making.  I  thmk  the  black 
walnut  would  have  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  front  of  the  Province.  I  never 
saw  it  east  of  Cornwall,  but  the  south-west  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  its  home." 

That  the  walnut  is  not  a  tree  requiring  an  exceptionally  mild  climate  is 

proved  by  the^experience  of  Mr.  Beall,  at  Lindsay,  already  quoted.     Mr.  Roy  too, 

at  Owen  Sound,  says: — 

"  There  is  an  idea  that  black  walnut  will  not  grow  as  far  north  as  Owen 
Sound.  Ten  years  ago  I  planted  black  walnut  seeds,  and  at  the  present  time  two 
or  three  of  the  trees  bear  nuts.  They  are  not  only  ornamental,  but  coming  to 
be  very  useful  trees.  The  diameter  oi  two  or  fj^ree  of  them  now  will  be  as  much 
as  six  inches.     They  were  planted  in  a  strong  soil." 

If  the  soil  is  at  all  good,  Mr.  Arnold  recommends  the  planting  of  the  black 
walnut  on  lands  that  may,  for  any  other  reason,  be  unavailable  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

The  butternut,  as  already  noticed,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Leslie  for  planting. 
Senator  Allan  says  of  it : — "  The  butternut  if  transplanted  yoimg  succeeds  welL" 

It  is  somewhat  more  hardy  than  the  walnut,  and,  as  previously  mentioned, 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  wood. 


The  hickory  is  rather  a  slow  grower,  but  can  be  used  profitably  at  so  early  a 

stage  in  its  existence  tKat  it  is  a  profitable  tree  to  plant  pretty  freely  with  the 

view  to  the  sale  of  thinnings  as  the  trees  mature  and  crowd  one  another.       Mr. 

Beadle  says : — 

**  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  plantations  of  hickory  will  pay  in  the 
near  future." 


The  ash  can  be  easily  transplanted,  and,  as  a  fast  growing  tree,  for  the  wood 
of  which  the  demand  is  certain  to  increase  with  time,  is  one  that  should  be  culti- 
vated.    Mr.  Beadle  says  of  it : — 

"  The  ash  will  always  be  valuable,  particularly  the  white  ash." 

Mr.  Leslie  recommends  the  English  ash  as   preferable   to  some  Canadiao 

varieties.     He  says  : — 

"  For  tree  planting  on  waste  lands,  or  hillsides,  with  an  economical  view,  I 
would  recommend  the  English  ash  as  a  most  useful  tree.  I  think  it  would  come 
into  the  market  earlier  than  any  other  tree  that  could  be  planted.  It  is  largely 
used  for  handle-making,  and  about  ten  years*  growth  on  ordinary  soil  \tould  pro- 
duce a  tree  that  could  be  split  into  four  pieces,  each  of  sufficient  size  to  make  a 
handle.  The  English  ash  is  not  the  same  as  our  common  black  ash  ;  there  is  as 
much  difierence  as  between  the  European  larch  and  our  tamarack.  It  is  a  more 
^'apid  grower  than  the  black  ash,  and  the  wood  is  better  in  every  way." 
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The  Lombardy  poplar,  which  is  an  exceedingly  fast  growing  tree,  may  be 
utilized  for  other  purposes  than  shade,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation 
from  Mr.  Leslie's  evidence : — 

**  Some  people  like  the  Lombardy  poplar  ajid  some  do  not.  It  does  not  har- 
bour insects,  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  very  clean  tree,  but  in  this  climate  it  is  ap< 
to  die,  and  to  become  I'agged  at  the  top.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  if  cut  every 
few  years  it  will  grow  more  handsome  with  each  cutting.  It  is  being  largely 
used  for  shelter  purposes. 

"  The  Northern  Railway  have  ordered  some  thousands,  and  are  putting  them 
up  along  the  line  instead  of  fence  posts,  and  using  barbed  wire  to  form  the  fenc- 
ing.   The  wounding  of  the  tree  does  not  do  it  any  harm. 

"  On  the  prairies  of  the  West,  they  are  used,  too,  to  a  great  extent  without 
the  barbed  wire.  The  trees  are  planted  six  feet  apart,  and  when  they  have 
attained  a  sufficient  height  the  top  is  cut  off  and  nailed  laterally  from  tree  to  tree 
as  a  barrier.  By  the  time  the  top,  thus  placed,  has  decayed,  a  new  one  will  have 
been  formed  on  the  tree. 

"  I  think  the  height  at  which  poplars  for  such  purposes  should  be  planted  is 
immaterial ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  expense,  as  the  tree  has  undoubtedly  great 
vitality.  They  seem  to  grow  as  well  if  planted  when  they  are  as  large  as  your 
arm  as  they  do  when  they  are  the  size  of  your  little  finger.  In  seven  or  eight 
years  it  becomes  a  tree  of  thirty  feet  at  least. 

"  Our  balsam  poplar  is  not  a  very  handsome  tree,  but  it  makes  a  good 
shelter.  In  localities  where  you  do  not  want  to  cultivate  anything,  it  can  hardly 
be  recommended  for  ornamental  purposes." 


The  basswood.  growing  rapidly  and  being  in  demand  for  various  economical 
pui*poses,  is  now  also  being  cultivated  in  connection  with  bee  farming,  its  flowers 
yielding  an  extraordinary  crop  of  honey  of  the  finest  quality. 


The  tnlip  (or  whitewood)  tree,  is  strongly  commended  by  Mr.  Beadle  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  may  live  within  the  area  «iin  which  it  can  be  successfully 
cultivated.     He  says : — • 

"We  have  also  the  whitewood  tree,  which  is  used  by  carriage-makers  in 
making  bodies  of  carriages.  The  most  of  that  tree  ^ows  in  the  Niagara  District. 
There  are  beautif  uHrees  of  it  in  our  district,  many  oi  them  being  nearly  as  large  in 
diameter  at  the  top  where  the  branches  come  out  as  at  the  bottom ;  some  of  them 
must  be  fully  forty  feet  high.  I  think  it  is  one  of  our  most  handsome  ornamen- 
tal trees,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  planters  of  ornamental  plantations  have 
paid  so  UUle  attention  to  it.  It  makes  a  very  symmetrical  tree  on  a  lawn,  and 
about  this  time  of  the  year  it  comes  out  in  tulip  blossoms  which  have  a  pleasant 
fragrance.  The  leaves  are  remarkably  bright  and  green,  and  free  from  insects. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  transplant  the  tree,  if  you  begin  young  you  can  accustom 
it  to  transplantation.  The  root  is  very  unlike  most  of  our  forest  tree  roots,  it  is 
a  very  flieshy  root,  more  like  that  of  a  vegetable." 

The  tree  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Kent  and  Essex,  and  can  probably 
oe  profitably  grown  in  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  south-western  pen- 
insula, except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  very  exposed  situations. 


• 
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The  beech  and  birch  are  graceful  trees,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  both 
such  as  the  cut-leaved  birch  and  the  .purple-leaved' beech  and  birch  are  extremely 
beautiful.  For  black  birch  there  will  be  a  future  market  for  cabinet  purposes, 
while,  if  only  for  fuel,  the  beech  is  useful. 


The  willow  is  a  tree  that  very  quickly  supplies  the  need  of  shelter  for  cattle 
and  a  protection,  if  closely  planted,  against  cold  winds.  In  Iowa,  the  willow  has 
been  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction  of  wind-breaks  and  shelter-belts 
on  the  prairies,  and  with  great  success.  The  willow  has  its  economical  purposes 
besides.    Mr.  Qalusha,  already  quoted,  says  of  the  use  of  the  willow : — 

*'  I  regard  this  as  probably  combining  more  desirable  qualities  for  cultivation 
in  groves, for  lumber  purposes,  than  any  other  variety  of  soft- wood,  rapid  growing, 
deciduous  trees,  and  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  and  the  golden  variety 
are  the  best  deciduous  trees  wiUiin  my  knowledge,  for  wind-breaks  or  screens, 
but  wish  to  bo  distinctly  understood  as  not  recommending  this  tree  as  a  hedge 
plant,  or  the  planting  of  this  or  any  other  sort,  to  the  neglect  of  other  desirable 
varieties.  Strong  cuttings  of  this  ti*ee  seldom  fkil  to  strike  root  at  once  in  mellow 
soil,  and  will4nake  a  growth  of  from  two  to  six  feet  the  first  season.  It  thrives 
in  all  kinds  of  soil,  making  as  much  wood  in  a  given  number  of  years,  as  any 
other  known  sort,  not  even  excepting  the  cottonwood,  growing  into  a  lai^  tree 
sometimes  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  of  rather  fine  texture  for  a  light 
wood,  making  a  fair  article  of  soft  lumber,  which  bears  a  high  polish.  It  is  also 
valuable  fqr  making  wooden- ware,  bowls,  trays,  etc.  It  also  splits  freely,  which 
is  a  desirable  quality  in  making  fence  posts,  rails,  railroad  ties,  and  firewood.  .  *. 

**  The  golden  willow  is  similar  in  texture  and  growth  to  the  white,  but  I  think 
it  does  not  make  so  large  a  tree.  I  have  measured  half  a  dozen  trees  of  this 
variety  (golden)  which  were  planted  on  the  roadside  15  years  ago  last  spring, 
and  find  uie  average  circumference  of  the  trunks  at  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the 

ground  to  be  5  feet  3  inches.    A  white  willow which  has  grown  from  a 

small  cutting  put  in  13  years  last  spring,  now  measures  6  feet  2  inches,  near  the 
ground,  forming  a  head  on  top  30  feet  across.  This  variety,  when  planted  in 
groves,  grows  tall  and  almost  perfectly  straight.  I  have  carefully  computed  the 
expense  of  raising  ten  acres  of  trees  of  this  variety  and  converting  them  into  lum- 
ber, and  find  the  entire  cost  not  to  exceed  SIO  per  1000  feet.  This  estimate  is 
based  upon  actual  measurement  of  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The  land  itself  is 
valued  at  S40  per  acre,  with  interest  upon  this  amount,  together  with  expenses 
computed  as  before  at  6  per  cent,  compound  interest.  I  take  ten  acres  in  these 
estimates  of  growing  artificial  groves,  because  it  is  desirable  to  have  trees  enough 
together,  or  in  close  proximiny,  that  the  cost  of  putting  up  and  removing  a  saw 
mill  would  be  but  a  trifle  upon  each  thousand  feet  of  lumber  sawed." 


Of  the  coniferous  trees  none  is  more  beautiful,  and  none  can  be  planted  of  a 
more  certain  economical  value,  than  the  native  white  pine.  Mr.  Beadle  says  of 
this  tree : — 

"  I  believe  that  plantations  of  white  pine  will  eventually  pay  when  our  tim- 
ber regions  to  the  north  become  used  up  or  burnt  up.  The  white  pine  grows 
rapidly." 
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Mr.  Dempsey  says  of  it : — 

"  Pine   makes  rapid  second  growth  in  sections  of  the  countrv  where  it 
flourishes." 

Mr.  Beall  says  of  this  tree  : — 

"  We  should  not  forget  our  native  pine,  for  there  is  no  more  beautiful  tree  we 
iJan  have  if  taken  from  the  woods  when  very  young/* 


Where,  however,  it  is  desired  to  plant  in  uncultivable  ground,  few,  if  any, 
trees  will  be  found  of  greater  value  than  the  European  larch.  Mr.  Leslie,  speak- 
ing of  this  tree,  says : — 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  our  Canadian  tamarack  at  alL  The  timber  is  poor,  and 
if  people  desire  to  go  to  the  expense  of  planting  for  timber,  I  would  recommend  them 
to  plant  the  European  larch,  which  is  a  splendid  tree,  a  rapid  grower,  and  will 
grow  in  any  part  of  this  country.  It  is  not  an  e ver^en,  but  it  throws  out  a  great 
number  of  small  branches  which  are  a  great  protection.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grow- 
ing tree,  even  more  rapid  than  the  Norway  spruce,  growing  more  than  four  feet 
on  an  average  every  year,  unless  the  ground  is  very  poor,  in  which  case  of  course 
the  growth  will  be  less.  In  five  or  six  years  the  tree  will  be  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  high.'* 

After  mentioning  it  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  lawn  planting,  Mr.  Leslie  says 
further : — 

*'  The  European  larch  would  also  be  suitable  for  this  purpose  (handle-mak- 
ing). The  latter  makes  the  best  railway  ties  of  any  wood  in  the  world,  as  it  is 
almost  indestructible.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  years'  time 
the  wood  is  of  merchantable  proportions,  and  useful  for  many  purposes.  Of  course 
it  would  not  be  fit  for  railway  ties  by  that  time^  but  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

"  It  would  be  decidedly  profitable  to  railway  companies,  as  well  as  oeneficial 
to  the  country,  if  the  waste  lands  connected  with  their  lines  were  planted  with 
European  larch.  From  this  source  they  could  in  time  obtain  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  railway  ties,  much  superior  to  the  kind  now  in  general  use. 

"  Another  use  to  which  the  European  larch  can  be  put  is  the  production  of 
'ships'  knees,'  as  it  can  be  trained  when  young  to  the  desired  bend. 

It  was  the  European  larch  with  which  successive  Dukes  of  Athol  carried 
>ff\it  their  extensive  tree-planting  operations  in  Scotland,  extending  at  last  to  an 
area  of  10,000  acres,  and  involving  the  planting  of  no  less  than  14,000,000  trees. 

Mr.  Roy,  of  Owen  Soimd,  says  of  this  tree  :— 

''  I  have  tried  the  European  larch,  which  is  much  more  pendulous  [than  the 
pines].  J  have  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  it  here.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  ornamental  tree.    I  obtained  it  from  Scotland." 

The  larch  is  not  an  evergreen,  but,  when  planted  in  groves  or  belts,  several 
trees  deep,  offers,  from  its  conformation,  a  very  considerable  resistance  to  the  winds. 
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For  a  perfect  shelter  belt  for  orchard  or  fields,  however,  nothing  is  more 
strongly  recommended  than  the  Norway  spruce.     Mr.  Leslie  says  of  it : — 

"  We  consider  the  Norway  spruce  the  most  valuable  tree  there  is  for  planting 
in  shelter  belts.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  very  rapid  in  growth,  and  easily  trans- 
planted" He  adds,  "  I  prefer  the  Norway  spruce  wholly  to  deciduous  trees  and 
evergreens  mixed,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  one  checks  the  growth  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Beadle  speaks  of  the  Norway  spruce  as 

"  The  cheapest  and  most  easily  procured  of  evergreens." 

**  Norway  spruce,"  says  Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich, "  makes  the  finest  close  screen. 
It  would  suit  finely  round  an  orchard  or  barn-yard." 

Senator  Allan  says  of  it : — 

"  Of  these  nursery  trees,  the  Norway  spruce  fir  is  certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest evergreens,  and  most  desirable  in  every  way.  It  is  very  hardy,  of  quick 
growth,  and  adapts  itself  to  all  situations,  and  what  is  a  great  recommendation, 
does  not,  like  the  balsam  fir,  and  some  other  of  our  native  spruces,  lose  its  lower 
branches  and  become  thin  and  scraggy  below  as  it  increases  in  age."    • 

The  Norway  spruce  is,  of  course,  an  imported  tree,  and  must  be  obtained 
through  the  nurseries. 

But  there  are  many  native  varieties  of  spruce,  which,  if  not  in  every  respect 

so  desirable,  are  near  at  hand,  and  can  be  made  to  do  duty  very  efficiently.    Mr. 

Beall  says : — 

"  By  spruce  I  mean  the  kind  that  is  called  the  Canadian  or  black  spruce.  It 
varies  much  in  colour.  I  bought  a  thousand  plants  of  Canadian  spruce  a  few 
years  ago.  I  consider  it  superior  to  the  Norway  spruce,  because  it  is  equally  as 
pretty  in  shape  and  it  has  a  better  colour.  With  the  Canadian  spruce  we  get 
almost  every  variety  of  shade,  but  the  Norway  is  all  one  shade.  I  suppose  the 
different  shades  are  all  of  the  one  variety,  but  they  differ  during  their  life.  They 
can  be  cultivated  successfully  in  rows,  with  the  branches  interlocking  in  the  way 
described  by  Mr.  Beadle.  I  have  a  fine  close-cut  spruce  hed^e  about  five  feet  high, 
pyramidal  in  shape,  and  five  feet  across  at  the  base.  It  can  be  pruned  beautifully, 
and  we  have  now  every  shade  and  colour,  from  the  palest  yellow  to  the  deepest 
green.  It  does  not  grow  so  fast  in  the  open  ground  as  the  Norway  spruce,  though 
I  have  trees,  planted  twelve  years  ago,  off  of  which  I  cut  the  tops  five  years  ago, 
and  they  are  now  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Canadian 
spruce  compares  with  the  Norway  spruce  in  merchantable  value.  It  will  grow 
almost  anywhere.  I  would  plant  it  along  with  cedar  or  pine  on  hill-sides  or  rocky 
places," 

Of  the  Canadian  white  and  black  spruce,  Mr,  I«eslie  says : — 

"  We  have  found  the  white  spruce,  a  native  of  this  country,  a  most  excelltKt 
tree  for  shelter  belts,  but  it  is  not  so  rapid  a  grower  as  the  Norway,  and  for  that 
reason  the  latter  is  supeiior.  We  have  a  black  spruce,  but  it  is  not  a  good  variety* 
as  it  is  apt  to  become  poor  at  the  bottom ;  that  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  tree  the  lower  limbs  decay  and  are  lost,  while  the  white  spruce  and  the 
Norway  hold  their  foliage  to  the  ground.  When  I  speak  of  shelter,  I  mean  shelter 
for  farm  buildings,  orchards,  etc." 
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The  Scotch  pine,  the  Norway  spruce,  and  the  Austrian  spruce  are  all  beautiful 
trees,  and  very  easily  transplanted.     Mr.  Leslie  says'of  them  : — 

"  The  Austrian  and  the  Scotch  pine  are  both  fine  trees ;  they  do  not  grow 
quite  so  rapidly  as  the  Norway  spruce,  but  they  are  good  for  shelter  purposes 
and  make  a  pretty  diversity  in  a  belt,' nearly  keeping  pace  with  it  in  growth. 
They  cost  about  the  same  as  the  Norway  spruce.  The  latter  variety,  and  the  white 
spruce  are  both  fine  ornamental  trees." 


Of  the  Arbor  Vitce  Mr.  Leslie  remarks: — 

**  Of  evergreen  trees,  the  most  useful  for  ornamental  purposes,  is  the  Arh<yi* 
Vitce,  in  its  three  varieties ;  the  American,  the  Siberian,  and  the  Tom  Thumb. 
Taking  the  Province  as  a  whole,  the  Virginian  cedar  does  nicely,  still  I  can  hardly 
recommend  it,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  transplant." 

He  adds  further : — 

"  Coming  to  the  more  ornamental  trees,  I  would  recommend,  of  the  coniferous 
dass,  our  native  American  Arbor  Vitm,  or  white  cedar,  which  is  an  excellent  tree, 
and  the  white  spruce.  The  balsam  spruce  I  cannot  recommend  at  all.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  tree,  and  has  very  handsome  foliage  until  it  is  about  twenty  years 
old,  when  it  gives  out  altogether.  The  Arbor  Vitce  is  a  very  long-lived  tree,  & 
moderate,  though  not  fast  grower,  requires  a  moister  soil  than  the  Norway  spruce 
though  I  have  seen  it  thrive  very  well  on  a  dry  soil." 

Mr.  Beadle  remarks : — ■ 

"  There  is  quite  a  list  of  evergreens,  each  possessing  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
own.      The  cheapest  and  most  readily  procured  is  the  Norway  spruce ;  next  to 
that  are  perhaps  the  Austrian  pine,  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the  Oriental  spruce.    I 
don't  know  whether  Nordman's  fir  is  going  to  prove  successful  or  not — I  am  afraid 
it  is  tender,  except  where  the  peach  tree  will  thrive.    Then  there  are  some  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  pines  which  are  giving  good  promise  of  being  valuable ;  they 
seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy.     I  would  plant  our  own  native  white  pine  amongst 
them;  it  is  about  as  beaut^ul  a  tree  as  we  have.     The  reason  it  is  not  planted  with 
us  is  that  it  is  so  common,  but  where  it  is  allowed  to  grow  out  in  the  open  it 
makes  a  beautiful  tree.     Of  the  smaller  growing  varieties  I  would  recommend  the 
juniper  tribe — ^the  Irish  and  Swedish  particularly ;   I  prefer  the  Swedish,  because 
it  is  hardier.     There  are  varieties  of  the  Arbor  Vitce,  which  have  characteristics 
that  make  them  interesting ;    there  are  some  tipped  with  white,  giving  them  & 
silvery  appearance,  and  otherq — the  golden  ones — with  yellow  foliage.     The  box 
tree  injures  badly  with  us  in  the  winter,  but  I  should  say  that  in  Ottawa  and 
other  parts  where  the  snow  comes  early  in  the  fall  and  lies  late  in  the  spring 
afibrding  protection  to  the  tree  from  the  heavy  frosts,  it  might  be  used  for  edgings 
etc       We  use  as  a  substitute  the  dwarf  Arbor  Vitce,  such  as  Hovey's,  the  heath- 
leafed  variety,  Parson's  Arbo^^  Vitce,  all  of  which  are  valuable,  though  differing^ 
from  each  other  in  their  style  of  growth." 

The  Arbor  Vitce  and  hemlock  make  admirable  shelter  belts  and  good  hedges 

Mr.  Boy  says : — 

**  A  good  hemlock  hedge  can  be  got  by  taking  young  hemlocks  from  the  bush 
and  replanting  them  two  or  three  times.  .  .  •  The  younger  you  get  the  hemlocks 
the  better." 
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After  suggesting  the  Mountain  Ash,  Maiden  Hair  tree  {Salisbwria),  the 
lindens  (European  and  native),  the  Cut-leaved  Alder,  and  the  fem-ieaved  Sumach 
as  very  useful  trees  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  alluding  to  the  Arbor  VitcB  as 
above  quoted,  Mr.  Beadle  gives  a  list  of  other  evergreens  and  shrubs  that  may  be 
used  for  beautifying  rural  homes  and  gardens.     Ue  says : — 

"  I  have  not  tried  the  American  yew  to  any  extent ;  I  have  seen  it  growing 
after  transplantation,  and  it  thrives  well.  The  MaJionia  aquifolia  suffers  n'om  our 
winters  if  it  is  not  covered  with  snow.  It  is  not  killed,  but  the  leaves  are  browned 
and  the  beauty  of  it  destroyed  until  new  leaves  come  out  to  hide  them.  When 
it  is  protected  by  snow  it  does  well  and  is  a  pretty  tree.  The  Retinosporas,  or 
Japan  cypress,  I  have  not  had  much  experience  with,  though  some  trees  of 
that  variety  seem  to  promise  welL  There  is  a  large  list  of  flowering  shrubs 
valuable  for  our  planters,  some  of  them  native.  *  The  Florida  dog- wood  (Cornus 
Florida)  is  grown  by  some.  It  is. a  very  pretty  tree  while  the  bloom  lasts,  and  it 
lasts  a  good  while ;  the  foliage  afterwards  is  very  pretty.  .  In  the  autumn  the 
foliage  turns  into  beautiful  colours,  in  which  scarlet  and  purple  predominate,  and 
the  berries  are  also  very  pretty.  The  flowering  thorns  are  beautiful  trees,  belong- 
ing to  the  hawthorn  family.  When  the  trees  are  covered  with  bloom  the  air  is 
filled  with  fragrance.  As  to  their  hardiness,  they  do  not  suffer  much  with  us, 
and  if  they  suffer  at  all  it  is  not  from  the  cold  but  from  the  sun.  I  have  seen  the 
bark  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  dried  up,  and  I  supposed  it  was  from  the  action 
of  the  sun.  I  do  not  prune  up  my  thorns,  but  let  the  branches  grow  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  trunk  being  shaded  by  that  means,  the  tree  grows  finely.  Then 
Stiere  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  Japan  quince — I  prefer  the  scarlet-flowered 
variety ;  there  is  also  a  pink-flowered  variety,  with  blossoms  something  like  the 
apple.  Both  of  these  varieties  are  very  beautiful ;  they  flower  early,  before  the  leaves 
come  out,  and  are  an  interesting  sight  early  in  the  season.  After  the  flowers  drop, 
the  leaves  come  out;  they  are  bright,  glossy  green,  neat,  clean,  and  free  from  insects. 
In  autumn  the  trees  are  laden  with  golden  fruit,  which  is  pretty  to  the  sight,  but 
very  acid.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  of  any  use.  The  slug  does  not  trouble  the 
leaf  with  us.  Another  class  of  flowering  shrubs  are  the  SpircBds;  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  them.  The  most  prominent  is  the  plum-leafed  spirsea;  the  flowers 
are  double,  pure  white,  and  in  the  autumn  the  foliage  becomes  purple,  scarlet  and 
crimson.  There  are  varieties  of  weeping  elms,  such  as  the  Camperdown  elm. 
They  are  made  by  grafting  the  Camperdown  on  the  Scotch  at  standard  height. 
There  is  also  Young's  weeping  birch ;  you  have  to  graft  it  at  standard  height,  and 
then  it  will  grow  horizontally  and  downwards.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  Weigelias, 
which  are  perfectly  hardy  with  us,  and  are  very  beautiful.  Another  advantage 
which  some  of  them  possess  is  that  they  bloom  the  second  time ;  they  blossom  first 
in  June,  and  then  in  August  or  Septentber.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
AUhcea  makes  a  beautiful  shrub.  The  Devizicbs  I  also  esteem  very  highly ;  some 
of  them  are  very  low  shrubs,  and  can  be  used  in  the  smallest  city  grounds;  others 
are  larger,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  Devizia  crenata  is  very 
pretty.  There  are  also  varieties  of  the  honeysuckles  and  clematis  which  are  very 
beautiful,  and  make  fine  plants  for  climbing  up  pillars  or  verandahs.  Some  of 
the  clematises  die  down  in  winter,  but  if  they  are  cut  down  at  the  crown  they 
will  grow  up  again  next  spring  and  flower  all  summer  long.  They  have  been 
used  in  England  for  bedding  purposes  by  pegging  them  down  and  letting  them 
creep  over  the  bed.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  Lonicera  tartarica, 
which  are  very  pretty ;  they  are  very  showy  when  in  bloom,  and  are  easily  culti- 
vated. 
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Oultivation  of  Forest  Trees. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  forest  trees  is  the  next  matter  to  claim  attention. 
This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  raising  trees  from  the  seed^  or  from  cuttings, 
or  by  transplanting  them  from  the  niirsery  or  the  woods. 

Raising  Trees  from  Seed. 

If  it  be  desired  to  raise  trees  from  the  seed,  attention  must  be  paid  tc  the  time 
of  gatnering,  management,  and  planting.  The  soft  and  silver-leaved  maples  and  elm 
mature  their  fruifc  in  June;  the  sugar,  Norway,  sycamore,  and  some  other  maples, 
hpen  their  seeds  later  in  the  season.  Acorns,  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  other  nuts 
ripen  in  the  fall.  All  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  cls  gathered,  but  the  fall  seeds 
may,  if  more  desirable,  be  kept  in  a  box  mixed  with  sand  until  the  following  spring. 
A.coms  and  nuts,  being  lial^le  to  be  disturbed  by  squirrels  are  often  preserved 
in  this  manner.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  where  they  will  not 
become  too  dry.  The  elm  and  maple  if  favourably  situated  will  make  very  good 
growth  in  their  first  season,  when  sown  immediately  after  gathering.  Red  cedar 
bei-ries  should  be  bruised  in  March,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  wet  wood  ashes. 
In  three  weeks  the  alkali  will  have  cut  the  resinous  gum,  when  the  seeds  can  be 
washed  clean  from  the  pulp  and  planted. 

Seed  Beds. 

In  preparing  seed  beds,  the  ground  should  be  dug  for  a  foot  or  more  m  depth 
and  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  leaf-mould,  (or  wood  soil)  and  sharp  sand 
applied.  The  beds  should  be  laid  off  about  four  feet  wide,  screened  and  if  neces- 
sary occasionally  watered.  The  drills  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  culti- 
vation. At  the  end  of  from  one  to  two  years,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
young  trees  may  be  transferred  to  nursery  rows,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  more 
planted  out  in  their  final  position. 

Transplanting  from  the  Forests. 

But  many  farmers  will  prefer  a  less  tedious  and  equally  cheap  method  c  f 
!icqairing  a  stock  of  young  trees.  Mr.  Bucke  of  Ottawa,  gives  some  useful  hin  • 
on  this  head : — 

''  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  before  the  Commission  about  growing 
trees  from  the  seed,  but  if  I  were  going  to  plant  trees,  and  particularly  maples, 
I  would  go  into  the  woods  and  ]>ull  up  seedlings  a  few  inches  l^iixh,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced they  will  succeed  better  than  by  any  planting  of  seeds.  I  planted  a  number 
in  that  way,  and  they  are  the  be«t  lot  of  young  trees  I  ku'^w  of.  I  planted  them 
in  nursery  rows,  about  six  inches  apai  t  in  the  row,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  rai^iing 
a  large  number  without  losing  any.  I  trimmed  the  root^j  b<4ore  j)lantinc^.  There 
are  both  hard  and  soft  maple  found  in  the  ordinary  maple  bush,  and  I  think  birch 
could  be  propagated  in  the  same  way." 
10 
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Mr.  Bucke  further  stated  he  had  collected  and  planted  elm  seedlings  in  the 
same  waj  as  the  maple.  Seedling  trees  thus  taken  early  from  the  bush,  should 
be  kept  m  the  nursery  rows  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  planted  out.  With 
regard  to  the  spruces  and  other  coniferous  trees,  Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  transplanting  these  trees  from  the  woods 
when  young ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  keeping  the  roots  moist  while  out  of  the 

eound.  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  always  be  planted  in  nursery  rows 
fore  being  permanently  placed  in  position,  and  if  they  have  ugly  tap  roots 
these  should  be  cut  off.  I  would  not  recommend  that  the  tops  should  be  cut,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  and  it  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  cutting  the  tops  of  deciduous  tree  seedlings." 

Mr.  Arnold  says  on  these  points : — 

"  Unless  trees  have  been  prepared  by  transplantation,  the  smaller  they  are 
planted  the  better.  They  should  not  be  over  a  foot  high  unless  they  have  b©en  so 
prepared.  After  they  are  planted  I  would  cultivate  the  soil  the  same  as  for  corn 
or  potatoes.  I  would  plant  the  trees  at  first  with  a  view  to  thinning  them  out. 
As  to  the  cost  per  acre,  the  small  trees  could  be  supplied  for  five  dollars  per 
hundred.  The  planting  would  be  about  five  dollars  per  hundred,  that  is,  for 
nurseryman's  trees,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high.  I  would  not  recommend  the 
plant.n^  of  such  small  trees,  but  I  would  have  them  properly  prepai'ed  to  plant 
when  they  were  two  or  three  feet  high.  They  would  then  cost  about  twenty 
dollars  a  hundred  when  planted.  Some  varieties  of  oaks,  walnuts,  etc.,  could  be 
raised  from  the  seed  by  farmers  if  they  attended  to  the  matter,  but  I  find  it  more 
profitable  for  me  to  send  and  buy  my  trees  one  or  two  years  old  from  those  who 
make  a  business  of  raising  them.  The  raising  of  forest  trees  from  seedlings  is  a 
business  by  itself.  It  would  pay  better  to  import  some  from  France  and  England 
than  to  grow  them,  as  they  have  to  be  shaded.  Young  trees  should  be  grown  in 
s,  seed  bed,  before  being  planted  out,  about  two  years,  and  then  should  be  re-trans- 
planted every  two  years  until  they  are  put  where  they  are  to  remain." 

Of  trees  of  a  larger  growth  than  seedlings  in  their  first  or  second  year,  Mr. 

Roy  says : — 

"  In  transplanting  trees  the  smaller  the  better.  If  you  get  a  tree  four  or  five 
feet  high  you  may  replant  it,  but  my  experience  is  that  the  sooner  you  begin  to 
transplant  the  trees  the  better.  I  usually  transplant  fruit  and  other  trees  in  the 
fall.  The  strongest  and  almost  only  reason  I  have  for  transplanting  them  then  is 
that  I  have  more  time  to  do  the  work  then.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  culti- 
vate ardund  a  tree.  I  don't  think  it  is  good  to  cultivate  around  a  peach  tree  in  a 
rich  soil,  because  the  tree  gets  too  much  wood  in  the  fall,  and  the  frost  comes  on  and 
kills  it  before  the  wood  hardens.  As  regards  forest  trees,  I  think  they  would 
succeed  better  for  a  few  years  if  cultivated  around.  After  they  get  fairly  growing 
I  don't  think  cultivation  would  be  required." 

Senator  Allan  on  the  replanting  of  forest  grown  trees  remarks : — 

"  Take,  however,  even  an  ordinary  sized  farm,  say  of  200  acres,  and  if  plant- 
ing is  to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  trees  from  the  nurseries  will  be  found  rather 
too  expensive  a  luxury,  and  the  farmer  must  rely  upon  what  he  can  obtain  from 
the  nearest  woods. 

"  These — if  carefully  transplanted,  and'in  the  case  of  evergreens  moreespecially . 
of  not  too  large  a  growth,  when  moved — ought  to  succeed  perfectly,  or  at  least 
there  should  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  loss. 
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"Of  our  native  eTergreens,  the  white  pine,  black  and  white  spraoe,  and  wiiHe 
cedar,  can  all  be  easily  transplanted. 

"The  red  or  Norway  pine,  than  which  there  is  no  handsc^ner  *  tree  when 
allowed  to  grow  singly  and  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  spread  of  fliSB  branches,  is 
very  difficult  to  move,  and  will  not  generally  succeed,  unless  taken  up  with  great 
care  when  very  young. 

"  The  hemlock  spruce,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  picturesque  of  our  lative 
evergreens,  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  is  also  difficult  to  tran^iant,  except  vehen 
very  young,  but  both  it  and  the  white  cedar  make  most  excellent  hedges. 

''  Of  our  deciduous  trees,  the  elm,  ash,  beech,  oak,  and  maple,  are  the  oiost 

fenerally  and  easily  obtamable.  The  maple  (both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties) 
ears  transplanting  remarkable  well,  and  grows  rapidly.  The  different  varieties 
of  elm  can  also  be  easily  moved — so  also  the  ash.  The  oak,  both  white  and  red, 
as  well  as  other  varieties,  is  difficult  to  move  with  safety,  and  is  of  less  rapid 
growth  than  either  the  maple  or  the  elm. 

"  The  butternut,  if  transplanted  when  young,  succeeds  welL  The  walnut  afad 
sweet  chestnut  I  have  no  experience  of,  except  as  transplanted  nursery  trees. 
Take,  however,  all  the  others  I  have  named,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and 
they  can  generally  be  obtained  in  most  parts  of  Ontario,  without  having  to  go 
any  great  distance  to  find  them." 

As  the  tree  to  be  moved  increases  in  size  the  more  care,  is  needed  in  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  good  plan  to  select  trees  growing  as  near  the  edge  of  the  woods  as 
possible ;  their  ^tuation  having  been  less  sheltered,  the  exposure  to  which  removal 
subjects  them  is  less  felt.  As  to  the  preparation  and  removal  of  forest  trees  Mr. 
Arnold  says : — 

"  We  prune  the  roots  with  a  spade.  In  the  case  of  trees  which  have  not  been 
l^ansplanted,  and  trees,  say  four,  five,  or  six  feet  high,  which  have  not  been  moved 
lately,  we  send  out  a  man  in  the  spring  to  cut  off  the  roots  about  a  foot  from  the 
stem.  In  the  fall,  in  digging  them  up  you  will  find  abundance  of  fibres,  and  un- 
less this  is  done  it  is  dangerous  to  remove  them  at  that  age.  If  people  transplant- 
ing from  the  forest  would  go  about  this  time  (June)  and  cut  off  the  roots  a  few 
inches  from  the  stalk,  and  go  next  year  and  dig  them  up,  they  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty. In  moving  trees  it  is  better  to  cut  off  the  tap  roots.  For  instance  in  ^ow- 
ing peaches  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  put  peach  seeds  in  sand  in  the  greenhouse 
until  they  germinate.  There  is  a  long  tojp  root  Which  we  pinch  off,  and  when  we 
take  it  up  afterwards  we  find  a  mass  of  fibres.  In  fact  the  tap  root  is  not  essential 
to  the  future  growth  of  the  tree.  As  to  the  branches,  I  would  not  touch  them 
until  I  came  to  transplani  When  we  dig  them  up  w^  have  to  cut  off  a  portion  of 
the  roots,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  about  the  same  proportion  of.  the  branches. 
The  root  vessels  cannot  draw  sap  enough  to  supply  all  the  leaves, unless  this  is 
done.  The  reason  I  would  give  for  pruning  with  a  spade  is,  first,  that  it  prevents 
injury  to  the  root  while  the  tree  is  being  finally  moved;  second,  it  produces 
Jmrge  growth  of  small  fibrous  roots  within  a  limited  space,  and  this  ad<h  to  the 
Bourisnment  of  the  tree." 

The  distances  apart  at  which  trees  are  planted,  when  set  in  rows  for  omameAt, 
or  abelter  for  cattle  in  fields,  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  nature  of  the  tree,  and 
will  Txui  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  according  to  circumstances.  For  forest  planting* 
tkte  trees  being  in  that  case  small,  they  may  be  planted  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  apart  in  each  direction.      This  will  admit  of  cultivation  by  horse  power. 
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Aa  the  trees  grow  the  j  will  be  thinned  out,  any  casualitieB»  aa  the  other  hand,  bem|^ 
supplied  bj  new  plantings. 

In  Dr.  Hough's  report  the  following  table  is  given^  showing  the  number  of 
Irees  upon  an  aci^  at  a  given  distance  apart,  and  the  number  that  might  be  left  at 
different  ages,  with  the  proportional  value  of  the  thinnings  taken  at  the  sevenl 
ages: — 


AOB. 


19  yean, 
16      " 


30 
35 

51 


ti 


it 


II 


M 


CI 


Distance 
apart. 


ft.  in. 

3  9 

4  0 

4  3 

4  T 

5  6 

6  6 
8  0 


Treaato 
the  acre. 


3.097 
2,798 
2,411 
2,077 
1,440 
1,031 
680 


Proportioiiil 
value  of  each 
trimming  to  total 
trimming. 

per  oeot 
3.4 

S.8 

6.5 
10.5 
23.6 
23.7 
27.6 


In  regard  to  the  growth  of  woodland  a  high  European  authority  remarks : — 

"  That,  while  an  uncultivated  woodland,  taken  for  a  long  period,  and  counting 
interest  and  taxes,  would  jrield  almost  nothing  to  the  capital  invested,  it  is  well 
established  that  the  same  land,  managed  according. to  modem  science,  would,  in 
the  long  run.  yield  a  revenue  both  conspicuous  and  constant" 


Oonstruction  of  Shelter  Belts. 

For  screens  and  shelter  belts  where  evergreens  are  used,  Mr.  Leslie  gives  the 
following  advice : — 

''Trees  for  this  purpose  would  not  require  to  be  of  great  height  If  farmers 
consulted  their  own  interest,  I  think  thcj  would  commence  by  planting  out  small 
stock,  say  from  12  to  18  inches  high.  These  trees  grow  very  rapidly,  say,  on  an 
average,  three  feet  every  year  for  the  firnt  five  years,  gradually  lessening  there- 
after, and  in  a  short  time  the  farmer  obtains  a  good  shelter. 

"  As  we  get  these  trees  (Norway  spruce)  from  the  old  country,  they  are  two 
years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  two  years  transplanted.  That  brings  them  from  12  to 
IS  inches  in  height,  and  nicely  rooted.  When  received  in  good  condition  we  do 
not  lose  one  per  cent,  in  transplanting  them.  If  in  )>oor  condition,  they  \re  trans- 
planted before  being  sold,  and  get  a  couple  of  years  in  this  country,  slp.  are  then 
removed.  The  tree  is  thus,  in  the  latter  case,  six  years  old  from  the  seed  when 
planted  for  the  purposes  of  shelter. 

"  All  that  we  have  ever  sold  have  been  i-aLsod  in  the  old  country  (Sootland). 
We  find  it  much  cheaper  to  import  them  than  to  raise  them  from  the  seed.  Our 
climate  is  a  little  against  raising  evergreens  from  the  seed ;  the  sun  is  apt  to 
scorch  and  kill  them  when  in  their  early  growth.  In  the  moist  climate  of  th# 
old  country  they  can  be  grown  with  much  leas  care,  and  are  raised  and  sold  by 
millions. 

"In  planting  a  shelter  belt, say  an  acre  deep, the  trees  would  not  require  to  be 
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placed  closer  than  six  feet  apart ;  at  that  distance  they  would  interlock  in  a  few 
years.  At  six  feet  apart,  about  1,200  trees  per  acre  would  be  required,  and  they 
could  be  planted  very  cheaply  by  running  furrows  with  the  plough  lengthwise 
and  then  acioss,  placing  the  trees  at  the  intersections  of  the  furrows.  Thu 
would  give  the  trees  simcient  depth;  in  fact,  I  would  rather  earth  up  a  little 
than  planb  too  deep. 

"I  consider  a  good  shelter  belt  can  be  made  with  evergreens  two  deep,  placed 
say  ten  feet  apart,  with  a  distance  between  the  rows  of  five  feet,  and  the  trees 
placed  so  as  to  break  the  spaces  of  the  rows.  A  shelter  belt  made  in  this  way  on 
the  north  side  of  a  square  ten  acre  field  would  require  ISO  trees,  and  for  both  north 
and  west  sides  double  that  number." 

Mr.  Leslie  adds : — 

*'  I  prefer  the  Norway  spruce  wholly  to  deciduous  trees  and  evergreens 
mixed,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  tne  one  kind  checks  the  growth  of  the  other.'' 

Mr.  Beadle  also  notices  the  fact  that,  while  the  lower  branches  of  other  trees 
if  they  were  allowed  to  interlock,  would  die  in  a  few  years,  the  Norway  spruce 
becomes  closely  interwoven  without  the  least  injury,  and  forms  a  hedge  so  perfect 
tiie  wind  will  hardly  play  through  it  at  all. 

Planting  out  Evergreens. 

With  regard  to  the  planting  and  removal  of  nursery  evergreens,  Mr.  Beadle 
says: 

"  As  a  rule  it  is  more  difficult  to  transplant  evergreens  than  deciduous  trees, 
just  because  the  foliage  is  always  present  in  the  evergreens,  whereas  you  can  plant 
the  others  when  it  is  not.  But  by  taking  evergreens  just  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  before  they  start  into  growth,  if  the  season  is  not  exceptionally  dry,  they 
are  easily  transplanted.  The  secret  of  transplanting  them  successfully  is  to  trans- 
plant them  when  they  are  quite  young,  then  let  them  stand  for  two  years,  take 
them  up  and  set  them  further  apart,  give  them  two  years  more  and  then  trans- 
plant them  again.  If  evergreens  were  transplanted  four  times  before  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  they  would  Imrdly  meet  with  a  death.  But  most 
men  would  sooner  pay  a  few  cents  apiece  for  trees  which  have  been  transpknted 
once  than  pay  a  higher  price  for  trees  which  have  been  frequently  transplanted. 
Our  people  have  not  vet  been  educated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  as  they 
have  been  in  Europe. ' 

Mr.  Leslie  makes  a  veiy  similar  suggestion.    He  says  : — 

•*  My  advice  would  be,  unless  the  ground  is  in  extraordinarily  good  condition, 
to  take  the  young  trees  as  they  are  received  from  the  nursery  and  make  nursery 
rows  of  them,  give  them  a  little  care  until  they  arrive  at  the  height  of  18  inches 
or  2  feet,  and  tiien  put  them  into  permanent  position.  They  would  require  from 
two  to  three  years  to  grow  to  this  height,  ana  would  then  be  a  good  size  to  trans- 
plant. After  that  their  ordinary  growth  is  two  to  three  feet  per  year  in  good  soil 
and  fully  two  f&et  in  any  soil,  so  that  in  six  or  seven  years  the  farmer  would  have 
a  good* shelter.'' 
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Planting  Waste  Lands. 

For  planting  on  waste  lands,  either  inaccessible  to  cultiyation  or  of  a  soil  too 
poor  to  repay  cultivation,  the  European  larch  has  already  been  mentioned.  Mr. 
Leslie,  referring  to  this  tree,  says : — 

"  It  is  suited  to  our  climate,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  easy  to  trans- 
plant in  the  spring.  It  requires  early  transplanting,  though  later  in  tJhe  season  it 
will  thrive  if  transplanted,  provided  the  roots  are  kept  moist.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  or  as  late  in 
the  fall  as  possible  before  the  permanent  freezing  of  the  ground.  It  can  be 
imported  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  Norway  spruce. 

"I  would  not  recommend  planting  them  after  they  attain  a  height  of  more 
than  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet ;  they  are  a  little  impatient  of  being  moved 
after  that  time.  There  is  not  a  large  supply  of  them  kept  in  this  country ,  we 
keep  a  fair  supply  ourselves.  If  very  large  quantities  were  required,  as  for  in- 
stance, if  railway  companies  should  go  into  their  cultivation,  they  would  have 
to  be  imported  to  meet  the  demand. 

"The  firm  of  Douglas  &  Co.,  Waukeegon,  in  the  States,  grow,  them  by  the 
million.  The  prices  in  the  old  country,  however,  are  less  than  those  in  the  States 
and  in  either  case  there  is  a  duty  on  the  trees  when  imported  here." 

For  belts,  Mr.  Leslie  would  plant  European  larches  three  or  four  deep. 

"  Hitherto,"  he  says,  "  the  tree  has  been  used  more  for  shelter  than  anything 
eke.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success  under  good  management.  In  our  own  place 
we  have  some  trees  thirty  feet  in  height." 

Oost  of  Tree  Planting. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  trees  purchased  from  the  nurserymen  Mr.  Beadle 
sayd  : 

"  As  to  the  cost  per  acre  of  such  forest  planting,  young  black  walnut  trees 
can  be  bought  of  the  nurserymen  who  have  been  growing  them,  at  about  SI  2.50 
or  $1 5  per  tiundred  for  trees  about  four  feet  high.  Chestnuts  could  be  bought  at 
about  the  same  figure.  I  know  of  no  plantations  where  the  hard  maple,  oould  be 
bought  at  any  figure.  Nurserymen  have  confined  themselves  mostly  to  the  hotM 
chestnut  and  mountain  ash  for  tree  planting." 

Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

•  "  The  American  elm,  the  Scottish  elm,  and  the  English  ash  are  also  very 
desirable.  Those  that  I  have  named  I  regard  as  the  very  choicest.  In  large 
numbers  I  imagine  these  trees  could  be  got  for  about  twenty-five  cents  apiece, 
when  about  eight  feet  in  height,  which  I  regard  as  the  proper  size  for  planting. 
They  would  be  trees  raised  in  this  country,  but  they  would  have  to  be  nursery 
grown,  or  transplanted  from  the  woods." 

Of  the  cost  of  Norway  spruce  Mr,  Beadle  says  : — 

"  It  is  grown  by  nurserymen  both  in  Europe  and  America  by  millions.  They 
can  be  bought  from  one  to  two  feet  high  for  SIO  to  915  a  hundred,  and  if  taken 
younger  can  be  bought  for  still  less." 

Mr.  Leslie,  on  the  same  point,  says  :— 

•*  We  sell  these  imported  trees  at  from  $30  to  $40  a  thousand — three  or  foui 
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oonts  apiece— 4ihat  is  to  say  the  15-inch  ones.  The  18-inch  ones  would  be  trans- 
planted two  years  in  this  country,  and  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  960  a  thousand. 
If  large  numbers  were  taken  they  could  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  say  IS 
per  cent.  off.  If  we  could  depend  upon  getting  them  every  year  in  the  same 
condition,  they  could  be  sold  cheaper  still,  but  we  have  to  take  an  average." 

The  difference  in  age  and  size  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  calculating 
the  cost.  Dr.  James  Brown  in  his  evidence  says,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  im- 
ported trees: — 

"  I  have  been  just  now  at  Leslie's  nurseries,  and  find  there  that  such  plants 
as  the  Scotch  pine  and  other  sorts  of  pine  would  cost  about  five  cents  each.  To 
plant  an  acre  at  that  rate  would  cost  $50  for  plants  alone,  independent  of  planting 
them.  This  rate  is  reckoned  when  planting  the  trees  six  feet  apart.  I  think! 
would  advise  planting  them  as  close  as  that.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  reason 
why  the  price  could  not  be  greatly  reduced  by  having  extensive  nurseries,  in  fact 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

''  Mr.  Leslie  said  that  it  ne  had  extensive  orders  for  them  he  could  afford  to 
sell  them  cheaper,  but  at  present  he  has  no  encouragement  to  do  so.  In  the  matter 
of  redothing  the  country  with  forest  trees,  the  first  thing  essential  is  to  establish 
large  nurseries  for  the  purpose  of  raising  young  treea  I  think  that  trees  suitable 
for  replanting  could  be  raised  so  as  to  sell  on  an  average  for  $8  a  thousand. 

"  You  can  get  the  same  plants  in  Scotland  for  a  thuxl  of  that.  The  diffei  ce 
between  the  price  here  and  there  would  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  rearing  them 
here  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  Scotland  they  require  no  pro- 
tection,  but  they  would  require  to  be  protected  here  while  they  were  young. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  cost,  Mr.  Leslie  in  his  own  evidence  repeated 
the  remark  he  had  made  to  Dr.  James  Brown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  trees 
can  in  large  numbers  be  grown  at  a  very  small  cost  indeed,  but,  so  far^  in  Canada, 
between  the  very  limited  amount  of  planting  that  has  been  going  on  and  the 
accessibility  of  woodlands  affording  a  cheap  supply  of  trees  of  sojne  sort  or  condi- 
tion, the  nursery  demand  has  been  comparatively  insignificant,  and  no  sufficient 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  induce  nurserymen  to  raise  forest  trees  in  great 
numbers.     As  to  the  actual  cost  of  planting  a  given  area  Mr.  Leslie  says : — 


"  The  trees  would  cost  about  5  cents  each,  say  6  cents  with  the  planting.  In 
other  'words,  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  field  could  be  protected  at  a  eost  of 
very  little  over  $6  an  acre,  or  say  $7.50  with  the  planting." 

In  his  evidence  on  general  farming  and  other  subjects,  Professor  Brown  of 
Guelph,  gave  the  following  as  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  planting  out  forest  trees, 
ajid  his  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  planting.     He  said : — 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  forestry,  I  will  show  you  what  it  costs  per  acre  to  put 
down  young  trees  taken  from  your  own  or  a  neighbour's  bush,  a  method  of  re- 
planting which  can  be  adopted  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  I  think  with  the 
greatest  possible  success. 

"  In  selecting  trees  for  replanting,  it  is  best  to  keep  on  the  small  side.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  £>  go  into  six  or  eight  feet  trees  if  you  Want  rapid  success.  Two 
or  three  feet  trees  will  ultimately  do  much  better.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point  gained  if  we  can  show  the  Canadian  farmer  how  he  can  be  his  own  nursery- 
m^n  and  do  his  own  replanting. 
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'  There  are  thousands  of  joung  trees  in  every  farmers'  neighbourhood  wbidi 
need  cost  him  nothing  but  the  expense  of  collecting  them.  If  he  has  to  pay  ten 
cents  to  a  nurseryman  for  every  tree  he  plants,  he  will  do  very  little  in  that  iv^j, 

"  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  one  and  a  half  million  of  trees  a  year 
and  they  did  not  cost  more  than  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  a  thousand,  and  if  our 
Government  or  private  parties  took  the  nursery  management  of  such  trees,  I  think 
they  could  be  produced  in  Ontario  at  less  than  eight  dollars  a  thousand 

*'  I  have  started  an  experiment  upon  this  subject  upon  the  Model  Farm  at 
Ouelph,  and  I  have  found  the  cost  to  be  as  follows  per  acre : — 

Clearing  and  preparing  the  ground $9  44 

Digging  pits 8  88 

Fencings 4  75 

Planting 11  50 

Pruning. 0  75 

Mulching 2  25 

Taking  trees  from  the  forest 18  50 

Heeling 0  50 

Total  cost $56  57 

"  If  the  farmer  does  not  estimate  the  value  of  his  own  labour,  and  of  the 
labour  of  his  horses,  you  may  reduce  that  about  one-half. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  manuring  forest  trees — I  have  never  seen  any  good  effect 
from  it,  and  I  am  expressing  not  only  my  own  experience,  but  the  experience  of 
others  dating  fiity  yekrs  bacL 

''  We  have  had  evidence  of  great  weight  that  trees  should  not  be  planted  less 
than  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  that  gives  about  900  trees  to  the  acre.  We 
planted  that  number  this  .season,  and  there  are  now  715  alive  and  doing  well, 
showing  an  actual  death-rate  of  one  fifth.  The  deaths, however,  occurred  principally 
among  the  pine  and  spruce,  apart  from  these,  the  deaths  were  comparatively  few. 

''  In  planting  strips  of  wood  for  the  protection  of  crops,  I  cannot  recommend 
anything  but  standard  trees."  • 


• 


Ornamental  Planting. 

For  ornamental  planting,  taste  and  good  judgment  must  be  the  planter's 
guides,  as  well  as  the  means  he  has  at  his  command.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that,  in  our  native  woods,  we  have  enough  to  add  a  charm  of  beauty  to  every 
rural  home,  and  to  afford  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  recreation  to  those  who 
engage  in  the  work  of  omamentatiou. 

Effects  of  Forests  on  Moisture. 

The  effects  of  forests  on  rain  and  snow  fall  is  a  subject  that  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  some  European  countries,  and  is  admitted  to  be  one  that  is  being 
practically  illustrated  in  our  own  experience,  although,  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
such  system  of  experiments  or  inquiries  have  been  adopted  as  to  identify,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  the  relations  of  the  clearing  of  the  land  to  diminished  moisture. 
Btill,  everybody  mentally  attributes  the  latter  result  to  the  former  cause.  Some- 
thing more  may  be  said  in  regard  to  this  matter  when  the  evidence  on  meteorologj 
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in  relation  to  agriculture  is  lUKJier  review.  Meantime,  the  following  extracts 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  Hough,  already  referred  to>  will  describe,  in  a  few  words, 
the  part  played  by  forest  trees  in  relation  to  this  branch  of  nature's  economy : — 

Influence  of  Woodlands  upon  Streams. 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  our  streams  diminish  as  the  woodlands 
are  cleared  away,  so  as  to  materially  injure  the  manufacturing  interests  de- 

S ending  upon  hydraulic  power,  and  to  require  new  sources  of  supply  for  our 
tate  canals,  and  for  the  use  of  cities  and  large  towns.  Many  streams  once 
navigable  are  now  entirely  worthless  for  this  use.  The  mode  in  which  this  in* 
fluenoe  operates  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  consider  the  effects  of  forests 
upon  the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  air. 

"  A  deciduous  tree,  during  the  season  when  in  foliage,  is  constantly  drawing 
from  the  earth,  and  giving  off  from  its  leaves  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture, 
and  in  some  cases  this  amount  is  very  great.  This  change  of  state  from  a  fluid  to 
a  gaseous  condition,  is  a  cooling  process,  and  the  air  near  the  surface,  being 
secured  from  the  sun  and  from  the  winds,  becomes,  by  this  means,  so  humid  that  a 
rank,  succulent  vegetation  often  spring  up  and  thrives,  which  in  an  open  field 
would  wither  and  perish  in  an  hour.  The  air  being  thus  charged  with  moisture 
and  cooled,  does  not  take  up  by  evaporation  the  mins  which  iall,  and  the  soil, 
being  more  open,  readily  allows  the  water  from  melting  snows  and  from  showers 
to  sink  into  the  earth,  rrom  whence  i^  portion  appeara  in  springs  and  in  swamps, 
which  give  rise  to  rills  and  streams. 

''  The  air  at  all  times  holds  more  or  less  watery  vapour  in  suspension,  and  its 
capacity  for  doing  so  is  increased  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  not  by  a  steadily 
gaining  rate,  but  more  rapidly  as  the  heat  is  increased.  There  can  be  no  evapo- 
ration when  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  no  deposit  of  water  in  any 
form  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  satui-ation.  It  is  not  yet 
determined  as  to  how  far  the  cooling  and  moistening  influence  of  a  grove  may 
extend.  It  must  depend  upon  many  circumstances,  and  especially  upon  the  slope 
of  the  surface  and  the  direction  of  the  winds.  The  effect  is  often  apparent  to  the 
eye  from  the  freshness  of  the  herbage  in  adjacent  fields  for  many  rods  in  width." 

Wooodlands  and  the  Snow -Ml. 

"  The  effect  of  woodlands  in  retaining  snows  where  they  fall,  and  in  delaying 
their  melting  in  the  spring,  has  been  everywhere  observed  in  snowy  countries. 
In  such  localities  the  snow  cannot  be  drifted  by  the  winds  and  when  it  melts  it 
disappears  slowly,  sinking  into  the  soil  leather  than  flowing  off  upon  the  sui'face. 
The  effect  of  thi^  delay  in  checking  a  too-early  appearance  of  fruit- blossoms,  <^n- 
not  be  mistaken.  The  result  is  in  fact  quite  similar  to  that  of  considerable  §i*eas 
of  water,  such  as  our  northern  lakes,  along  the  borders  of  which  and  especially 
on  the  lee-side,  fruits  are  found  to  flourish  with  the  greatest  success.  In  a  country 
interspersed  with  clumps  and  belts  of  woodlands,  tiie  snows  drift  less  and  their 
melting  more  evenly  over  the  surface  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  and  more  especially  to  meadows  and  pastures."  .... 

The  Tree  Pedlar. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
intending  tree  cultivator,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  the  purchase 
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of  trees.  The  tree-pedlar,  while  he  has  doubtless  done  much  to  stimulate  both 
fruit  tree  and  forest  tree  growing,  has  an  almost  proverbiallj  evil  reputation. 
He  has,  it  is  asserted,  not  only  deceived  his  customers,  but  too  frequently  cheated 
his  employers  by  taking  orders  in  their  name  and  executing  them  with  inferior 
trees  purchased  elsewhere.    Mr.  Arnold  remarked  to  the  Commissioners : — 

*'  I  do  not  employ  travellers  to  sell  my  trees.     I  have  been  very  unfortunate 
with  them,  as  they  have  been  dishonest  to  me  and  the  public  too.' 


n 


Of  the  knavish  tricks  of  some  of  these  men  others  also  spoke,  notably  Mr. 
Bucke,  who  had  to  tell  of  a  highly  recommended  choice  apple  tree  turning  out  a  verj 
excellent  balsam  poplar,  or  of  an  attempt,  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  witness, 
to  pass  off  a  well-known  and  very  common  variety  of  grape  under  anew  and  high 
sounding  designation.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  where  there  are  rogues  there  will 
not  be  dupes  or  victims,  but  it  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  onlj 
by  satisfactory  proof  that  the  order  is  actually  to  be  executed  by  some  nurseryman 
of  established  reputation,  of  whom  there  are  happily  a  large  number,  can  tke  risk 
of  imposition  be  avoided.  The  mere  presentation  of  a  card  or  trade  list  bearing  a 
well-known  name  is  not  sufficient,  for,  if  the  card  or  list  be  genuine,  the  order  maj 
go  elsewhere.  It  occurs  to  the  Commissioners  to  suggest  that  every  nurseryman 
should  provide  his  travellers  with  forms  of  orders  and  envelopes  with  his  address 
printed  thereon,  with  a  request  to  the  customer  added  to  mail  the  order  himself 
at  the  nearest  post  office.  This  would  ensure  the  execution  of  the  order  by  the 
right  man,  and  if  people  are  so  foolish  as  to  buy  without  any  such  checks  or  guar* 
antees  they  must  take  the  consequences. 

Oonduding  Remarks  on  Forestry. 

The  Commissioners  during  the  progress  of  their  investigations  under 
this  head,  have  been  profoundly  impressed,  not  less  with  the  importance 
than  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  had  the  whole  time  devoted 
by  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  varied  duties  been  occupied  in  inquiring  into 
the  question  of  forestry  in  its  many  aspects,  it  might  have  been  well  spent. 
They  feel  that  the  evidence  they  have  taken  rather  suggests  further  examination 
into,  than  exhausts  the  whole  subject. 

The  arrangements  and  laws  relating  to  forestry  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  tree  planting  in  the  United  States,  in  which  direction  an  active 
movement  has  been  going  on  for  some  years — would  have  been  matters  well 
worthy  of  close  observation,  and  the  Commissioners  respectfully  recommend 
that  information  thereupon  should  be  obtained  by  such  methods  as  may  appear 
to  the  Qovemment  to  be  most  convenient  and  effectual. 

Possibly  such  information  might  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  question 
frequently  raised  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  By  what  means  can  tree  planting 
by  individuals  or  corporations  be  most  successfully  promoted  ? 
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QoTenuaent  assistaaoe  in  the  shape  of  money  grants,  exemptions  of  planted 
lands  from  municipal  taxation,  and  the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  large 
forest  tree  nnxseries  have  all  in  turn  been  suggested. 

The  Commissioners  would  be  reluctant  to  advise  the  expenditure  of  any 
considerable  sum  of  public  money  without  having  before  them  some  scheme,  the 
details  of  which  had  been  carefully  examined  and  worked  out. 

The  subject  is  a  new  one  to  the  minds  of  most  of  our  people,  and  it  is  rather 
by  the  creation  of  public  interest  in  the  question,  and  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility with  regard  to  it,  that  the  ground  work  of  any  future  plans  must  be  laid. 

Meantime  the  Commissioners  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  of  Ontario,  has  included  forestry  and  arboriculture  in  its  programme 
of  operations,  and  that  the  Government  have  given  some  encouragement  to  this 
step,  while  at  the  same  time  experimental  tree  planting  has,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association,  been  commenced  at  the  Model  Farm  at  Guelph.  A  few  town* 
ships  and  urban  municipalities  have  also  offered  inducements  to  the  planting  of 
streets  and  concession  lines.  All  these  are  indications  of  a  gradual  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  something  effectual  being  done. 

With  the  facilities  that  exist  iii  all  parts  of  Ontario,  for  obtaining  a  supply 
of  materials  dose  at  hand,  organizations  in  townships  or  school  sections  for  plant- 
ing a  given  number  of  trees,  within  a  given  period  of  time,  and  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost,  should  not  be  difficult. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  school-house  lots,  now  usually  presenting  a 
most  bare  and  uninviting  appearance,  should  be  planted  with  forest  trees,  and  a 
small  premium  or  reward  be  given  to  those  schools,  in  a  district,  whose  trees  had 
been  most  successfully  cultivated  and  best  preserved  for  a  given  period. 

It  has  farther  been  suggested  that  interest  might  be  excited,  and  information 
imparted,  by  lectures  delivered  by  competent  persons  on  forestry  in  connection, 
perhaps,  with  entomology  and  ornithology,  so  far  as  those  topics  affect  the  farmer 
and'firuit  grower. 

Such  lectures  might  be  delivered  in  school-houses,  under  arrangements  made 
by  the  county  inspectors,  the  senior  classes  in  the  school,  and  the  public  generally, 
beins  invited  to  attend. 

In  treating  of  these  subjects,  however,  pictorial  illustrations  would  be  indis- 
pensible,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  colours  of  leaves,  insects,  and  birds  would  alse 
have  to  be  imparted.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  and  as  the  lectures  would  have 
to  be  delivered  in  the  evening,  the  "  magic  lantern  "  might  be  brought  into  play^ 
the  novelty  of  such  exhibitions  assisting  to  ensure  to  the  lecturer  an  audience. 

The  first  cost  of  preparing  transparencies  would  be  considerable,  but  the  other 
expezises  of  such  a  scheme  need  not  be  large,  while  the  preparation  for  the  work, 
of  young  men  of  ordinary  ability  and  culture,  would  not  be  a  difficult  task,  in 
viei^  of  the  materials  already  at  hand. 
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The  objection  raised  to  any  proposal  io  add  such  studies  to  the  already  rather 
overcharged  public  school  curriculum  would  be  avoided,  while  parents,  teachers, 
and  children  would,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  interested  and  instructed. 

The  Commissioners,  in  conclusion,  may  not  travel  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
duty  if  they  respectfully  uz^ge  upon  the  Executive  the  propriety  of  steps  being 
taken  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  Province  still  in 
possession  of  the  Crown^  and  not  subject  to  the  regulations  affecting  the  pine 
timber  forests. 

Only  by  some  action  of  this  kind  can  waste  and  destruction  be  staid,  imd  the 
stem  necessity — which  in  other  countries  at  this  moment  has  to  be  faced— be 
avoided,  of  replacing,  by  slow  methods  and  at  enormous  ooet,  what  has  been  reck- 
lessly and  unreflectingly  destroyed 


CHAPTEK    V. 


INSECTS,  IIs^JURIOUS  AND  BENEFICIAL. 


The  ravages  of  injurious  insects  upon  field  and  fruit  crops,  and  the  part  played 
by  birds  in  relation  to  both  crops  and  insects,  were  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  witnesses  representing  either  the  farming  or  fruit  growing  interests.  But. 
while  much  was  said  respecting  the  injury  inflicted  by  insects,  and  a  good  deal 
both  for  and  against  the  assumed  usefulness  of  birds  as  insect  destroyers,  as  weU 
as  much  respecting  the  loss  sustained  by  the  attacks  of  the  latter  on  the  orchard 
and  fruit  garden,  it  was  clear,  that  in  many  cases,  the  ideas  of  the  speakers  were 
exceedingly  vague  on  all  or  any  of  these  points,  and  that  opinions  had  frequently 
been  formed  upon  very  inconclusive  evidence. 

Entomology  and  ornithology  have,  it  is  evident,  made  little  progress  as  yet 
as  popular  studies  in  Canada,  although  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Province 
possesses  men  who  have  applied  their  minds  and  intellects,  with  considerable 
success,  to  both  subjects. 

The  evidence  specially  taken  in  connection  therewith,  and  some  extracts  from 
testimony  incidently  received  from  time  to  time,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  E. 
Its  main  features  will  now  be  presented  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  the 
insects  injurious  to  grain  crops  and  their  parasitical  enemies  being  first  noticed 

The  insects  referred  to  in  the  evidence  as  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop  are :— * 
The  midge,  the  Hessian  fly,  the  chinch  bug,  the  grain  aphis,  the  angoumois  moth, 
the  army  worm,  the  wire  worm,  the  spring-back  beetle,  and  the  daddy  long-legs. 

The  insects  mentioned  as  injurious  to  the  potato  are : — The  Colorado  beetle^ 
the  three*lined  leaf  beetle,  the  striped  blister  beetle,  and  the  potato  or  tomato 
worm.  ^ 

The  insects  stated  to  be  injurious  to  green  crops  are : — ^The  locust,  the  red- 
legged  grasshopper,  the  seventeen-year  locust,  and  the  thirteen-year  locust 

The  insects  named  as  injurious  to  the  hop  plant  are : — ^The  hop  aphis,  the 
hop-vine  snout  moth,  two  butterflies — known  respectively  as  Qrapta  interraga* 
tionis  and  Grapta  comma,  a  butterfly  known  as  Thecla  humuli,  a  moth  knowi). 
as  Plusia  balluca,  and  the  lo  Emperor  moth. 

The  only  insect  specially  mentioned  as  injurious  to  the  pea  is  the  pea  weevil^ 

The  list  of  insects  injurious  to  the  cabbage  includes  : — ^The  cabbage  butterfly, 
tvro  native  butterflies — the  Pieris  casta  or  oleracea,  and  Pieris  protodice,  the  zebra 
terpillar,  the  cabbage  plusia,  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  and  the  cut-worm. 
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Inflects  Injurious  to  Orain  and  Orass  Crops. 

The  midge,  a  European  importation,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  C. 
J.  S.  Bethune,  first  made  its  appearance  in  Vermont  in  1820,  rapidl  j  spread  itself 
over  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  occasioned  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
1854,  a  loss  to  the  agriculturists  of  not  less  than  $9,000,000  by  its  ravages,  appeared 
in  Canada  in  1856,  in  which  year  the  injury  it  did  to  the  crops  was  estimated 
roughly  at  $2,500,000,  and,  in  the  year  following,  destroyed  as  was  calculated, 
8,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  alone.  For  ten  or  twelve 
years  its  unwelcome  presence  was  more  or  less  felt,  but,  since  1869,  it  has  ceased 
to  do  any  appreciable  mischief,  although  in  one  or  two  instances,  farmers  exam- 
ined by  the  Commissioners  l^ve  referred  to  it  as  one  cause  of  recent  injuries  to 
their  wheat  crops. 

This  tiny  insect,  in  its  several  stages,  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  both  magnified  and  of  its  natural  size  (see  Figs,  1,  S,S,  4)-  In  appear- 
ance it  resembles  the  Hessian  fly  in  many  respects.  The  chief  distinction  is  in  the 
colours  of  iJie  body,  the  midge  being  yellow  and  the  Hessian  fly  black. 

Mr.  Bethune  thus  describes  its  habits : — 

V  *'  The  midge  frequents  the  ripening  ears  of  the  grain ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
young  and  tender  blossoms  of  the  wheat,  and  as  soon  as  the  larvsB  are  hatched 
from  the  eggs  they  begin  to  feed  upon  the  juices  of  the  grain-kernel,  and  continue 
extracting  the  juices  of  the  grain,  causing  it  to  shrivel  up  and  become  utteriy 
worthless.  When  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the  grain  arrives,  the  larva  de- 
scends to  the  earth,  and  remains  there  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  foUowing 
spring  it  transforms  into  the  pupa  state,  and  in  the  mouth  of  June — earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  season — ^the  perfect  insect  or  fly  makes  its  appearance  Just 
about  the  time  when  the  young  crop  of  grain  is  beginning  to  assume  the  flower 
state.  Its  presence  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  made  known  to  entomologists  and 
others  by  large  numbers  flying  in  at  the  windows  at  night,  covering  the  lamps, 
the  papers  on  one's  table,  etc.  It  is  in  that  way  I  have  chiefly  noticed  the  perfect 
insect."  , 

The  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  operations  of  this  pest,  led  to  many  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  arresting  its  depredations.  It  was  chiefly  fall  wheat  that 
sufleredy  the  plant  being,  in  the  month  of  June — the  time  of  the  appearance  oi 
the  midge  in  the  fly  and  breeding  stage  of  its  existence, — just  in  a  condition  to  suit 
its  purposes.  Efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Arnold^  of  Paris,  and  other  hybridists  tc 
produce  a  wheat  that  should  be  midge  proo£  Mr.  Arnold  referred  to  these 
attempts  in  his  late  examination  before  the  Commissianers.    He  said : — 

"  When  I  first  began,  the  midge  was  very  destructive,  and  there  were  certain 
"Varieties  which  were  midge  proof  but  of  miserable  quality,  and  my  idea  was  t« 

fet  our  old  Soule's  wheat  in  midge  proof  chaff,  which  I  believe,  I  accomplished; 
ut,  fortunately  for  the  country,  by  the  time  my  wheat  was  ready  to  introduce, 
the  midge  had  disappeared  everywhere,  though  1  believe  it  has  reappeared  siace 
in  some  localiiioa^" 
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Other  proposed  remedies  are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Betihune : — 

"  One  practical  remedy  that  was  recommended  at  the  time  was  to  bum  all 
the  screenings  of  affected  wheat — -ail  the  refuse  of  the  fanning-mill,  the  sweepings 
of  the  bam  Boor  or  any  place  where  the  grain  had  been  stacked,  and  where  the 
insects  would  naturally  be  shaken  out.  Another  remedy  was  that  in  the  fall  the 
infested  wheat  fields  should  be  very  deeply  ploughed,  with  the  object  of  burying 
any  insects  that  might  remain,  as  far  below  the  surface  as  possible,  the  advantage 
resulting  from  this  mode  being  that,  in  the  following  year,  they  would  Axot  oe 
influenced  by  the  warmth  so  early  as  otherwise,  their  development  would  be  re- 
tarded, and  in  all  probability  their  appearance  would  be  too  late  to  be  followed  by 
any  great  injury,  fey  these  several  methods  they  would,  in  fact,  be  starved  out.  .  . 
Besides  these  remedies  another  was  proposed,  viz.,  that  spring  wheat  should  be 
sown  as  late,  and  fall  wheat  as  early,  as  possible;  the  object  being  that  the  former 
should  be  matured  too  late,  and  the  latter  too  soon,  for  the  attack  of  the  midge 
in  the  month  of  Jime." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bethime  the  chief  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 

pest  was  due  to  parasites  preying  upon  the  midge,  but  so  minute  as  to  have 

escaped  discovery.     These  friendly  insects  with  others  will  be  noticed  later  on. 


The  '^Hessian Fly"  (see  Fig.  5)  is  now  supposed  to  be  an  indigenous  insect^ 

the  belief,  from  which  it  received  its  popular  name,  that  it  was  introduced  into 

the  States  by  Hessian  troops  during  the  revolutionaiy  war,  being  now  dispelled 

It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  it  was  first  noticed  in  the  States  in  1776.     It  was  seen 

at  Quebec  in  1816,  and  in  this  Province  in  1846,  since  which  date  it  has  been  a 

frequent  and  unwelcome  depredator  upon  the  fall  wheat  crops,  few  years  passing 

without  notice  of  its  presence  being  announced  from  some  quarter.    Its  habits 

are  described* by  Mr.  Bethune  as  follows: — 

'*  It  appeal's  first  in  the  fall  at  the  root  of  the  fall  wheat  plant ;  its  eggs  are 
laid,  and  the  larvae  hatched  out  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  root,  and 
there  they  remain  all  winter,  the  brood  appearing  in  the  spring.  There  is  a 
second  brood  in  the  spring  which  attacks  the  stalk,  where  the  insect  is  most 
generally  noticed.  Farmers  hardly  ever  observe  the  insect  at  the  root,  but  every 
one  who  has  observed  it  has  seen -it  on  the  stalk. 

"  It  attacks  the  stalk  just  above  the  first  or  second  joint  from  the  root,  where 
it  is  enveloped  by  the  leaves.  The  larvae  vary  in  colour  at  different  periods  of 
their  existence,  being  very  pale  at  first,  but  afteiwards  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour. 
Their  first  attock  is  made  when  the  stalk  is  very  tender  and  green,  and  they 
puncture  it  to  extract  the  sap,  the  result  being  to  cause  a  small  depression  where 
the  larvsB  remain.  There  may  be  five  or  six  encircling  a  single  stalk  at  one 
time,  and  the  result  of  their  combined  efforts  is  to  weaken  and  finally  to  break  it, 
causing  it  to  fall  down,  thus  mining  the  grain. 

"  After  the  larva  has  fed  for  a  considerable  time  upon  the  stalk,  it  assumes 
iTvhat  is  called  the  'flax-seed'  state,  resembling  in  colour,  size,  and  general 
apf)earance,  a  grain  of  the  ordinary  flax  seed.  In  that  state  it  continues  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  it  is  can-ied  from  the  field  to  the  granary  while  in  this 
condition.  It  is  a  very  much  discussed  point  as  to  what  this  'flax-seed'  stage 
exactly  is.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  pupa  stage,  but  how  it  is  produced — ^being 
so  different  from  the  form  common  among  insects — ^has  not  been  determined  upon 
hy  entomologists,  seme  thinking  that  the  '  flax-seed '  covering  is  the  pupa  stage. 
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and  others  that  it  is  an  exudation  from  the  body.      The  Hessian  fly  attacks  the 
stalk  solely,  never  the  ear." 

Numerous  parasites  attack  the  Hessian  fly,  and  to  them  is  probably  due. 

more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  curtailment  of  its  ravages.    As  means  to  the  same 

end,  Mr.  Bethune  suggests  the  following  artificial  remedies : — 

"  The  artificial  remedies  I  would  recommend  would  be  the  abandonment  o! 
Call  wheat  pro  tern.,  or  to  sow  as  late  as  practicable  in  the  autumn,  in  order  that 
the  Iarv8B  may  not  find  the  plant  sufficiently  advanced  for  their  attacks  at  the 
roots  before  winter  sets  in.  An  additional  remedy — ^if  it  may  be  so  called — is  to 
practice  thorough  cultivation,  in  order  to  make  the  plant  as  strong  and  healthy 
as  possible,  that  it  may  the  better  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  I  have  not 
observed  that  the  Hessian  fly  is.  attracted  by  moisture  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
midge.  Its  habitat  in  the  summer  is  a  very  dry  one,  being  under  the  dose 
envelope  of  leaves  which  protect  the  stalk  above  the  first  or  second  joint'' 


The  Chinch  bug,  although  found  in  Canada,  is  scarcely  known  here  as  a  de* 
^tructive  insect,  although  a  great  pest  to  the  farmers  of  the  Western  States.  The 
insects  represented  in  the  illustration  (see  Fig,  6)  are  largely  magnified,  the  lines 
below  indicating  their  natural  size.  It  attacks  various  kinds  of  grain,  is  a  persist- 
ent and  incessant  feeder  throughout  the  whole  of  its  existence  and  at  eveiy  stage 
of  its  growth.  Brood  after  brood  appears,  and  no  living  article  of  vegetation  is  safe 
from  their  attacks.  Wet  weather  is  a  check  to  its  mischief, ''  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm," says  Mr.  Bethune,  ''being  worth  millions  to  the  farmers  of  the  Western 
States  during  the  season  of  its  ravages."  It  is,  however,  assailed  by  lady  birds, 
lace- winged  flies  and  eyrphua  flies,  very  eflectively,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  re- 
strained in  i^s  depredations. 

The  Aphidse,  or  plant  lice  {see  Figs.  7  and  S),  are  a  well  known  family  of 

insects,  and  are  found  on  a  large  number  of  plants.    As  a  rule  the  Aphidee  are 

not  very  injurious  to  grain,  but  there  are  occasions  when  their  propensities  for 

mischief  take  that  direction.     Mr.  Brodie,  of  Toronto,  says  in  his  evidence  on  that 

point : — 

"  Among  the  Hemiptera,  the  grain-aphis,  the  cabbage-aphis,  the  apple-aphis, 
and  the  oyster  shell  bark  loose,  have  all  done  a  great  deal  of  injurv.  In  1863 
the  oat  crop  in  North  York  was  injured  by  the  grain-aphis  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  average  weight  of  oats  that  season  was  only  fifteen  pounds  per  bushel 
and  the  yield  per  acre  very  small." 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Aphidae,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

'^  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  Aphidsa  may  be  found  in  great  abund- 
ance,  and  they  continue  very  numerous  until  towards  the  close  of  the  season.  It 
•I as  been  found,  by  close  observation,  that  the  females  require  onlv  to  be  fertilised 
by  the  male  once  during  a  very  large  number  of  generations,  that  is  to  say,  one  im- 

f)regnation  \j  the  male  will  last  through  the  descendants  of  the  original 
emale  for  perhaps  twenty-five  or  fifty  generations.  The  males,  consequently, 
are  not  required  very  frequently,  and  they  make  their  apoearance  usually  toward* 
the  close  of  the  season.    The  males  possea«  wings. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


THE  MIDGE,  Cecidomyia  Tritiei. 


/^-/^ 


t/ 


Hot  more  th&n  one-Centli  of  an  inch  long. 
eipAniJe<l ;  tb«  outline  below  shows  its  natural  « 
Fig.  i,  the  outline  of  the  larvce.  highly  maicni^ed 


THE  HESSIAN   FLY, 
Cecidomyia  d 


THE  CHINCH   BOG, 
Micropiis  LeucopteriiS. 


Fig.  6. 
in  the  left  hftnd  a  ipecimen  of  tl 


THE  APHID-E,  OR   PLANT  LICE, 


The  B^^efigurea  will  serve  to  illiutnte  the  iuacts  belonging  to  thia  family.    Fig.  7  rapraienta  >  higblr 
fvi»jnifi«d  winged  male  and  wingletw  female.     Fig.  ,  the  wii^leee  female  Yety  much  enlarged. 


i 
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**  The  excessive  fertility  of  this  insect  may  be  imagined,  when  I  mention  that 
each  female  produces  aboat  four  young  ones  a  day,  and  these  young  ones  are  all 
females  and  able  to  produce  ofiEspring  in  like  proportion  when  three  days  old,  so 
that  it  has  been  calculated  that,  in  twenty  days,  the  progeny  of  one  female — pro- 
vided there  were  no  disease  or  accident  in  the  family — would  amount  to  2,000,000 
individuals.  If  it  were  not  for  the  various  checks  imposed  upon  them,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  the  whole  habitable  portion  of  the  earth  would  be  covered  by 
these  insects,  and  man  would  be  quite  driven  off.  There  is  probably  no  kind  of 
vegetation  that  is  exempt  from  their  attacks. 

"  Some  few  of  these  insects  pass  the  winter  in  hiding  places  out  of  doors. 
The  impregnated  females  lay  eggs  in  the  autumn  that  survive  the  winter,  and 
these  hatch  out  in  the  spring.  It  is  my  opinion  that  these  eggs  all  then  hatch 
females,  and  the  series  of  females  continues  until  about  the  close  of  the  season, 
when  the  males  make  their  appearance. 

"  The  insect's  mode  of  life  is  the  same  from  the  time  it  is  bom  until  it  dies, — 
it  haa,  as  a  rule,  its  proboscis  inserted  into  the  plant  on  which  it  lives,  pumping 
out  its  juices ;  in  fact,  it  needs  a  constant  supply  of  food  to  live,  and  ii  it  were 
detached  it  would  die.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  winged  specimens ; 
their  object  is  to  establish  new  colonies,  and  to  perpetuate  their  kind. 

"  In  feeding,  this  insect  takes  in  such  a  large  supply  of  liquid  that  it  cannot 
assimilate  it  all,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  part  with  some  of  it.  This,  drop- 
ping upon  the  surroimdin^  leaves  of  the  plant,  is  a  sweet,  sticky  substance,  called 

*  honey-dew,'  and  ants  and  other  sweet-loving  insects  are  excessively  fond  of  it. 

''  Ants  are  so  intelligent  that  they  make  a  regular  business  of  looking  after 
the  aphidsB,  and  getting  them  to  part  with  their  '  honey  dew,'  just  as  we  obtain 
milk  from  a  cow.  They  may  be  often  seen  pressing  the  body  oi  the  aphis  at  the 
hinder  part  of  the  abdomen,  thus  forcing  the  latter  to  part  with  little  drops  of 

*  honey ndew/  of  which  they  immediately  make  use.  Indeed,  aphidsB  used  for  this 
purpose  have  been  known  to  be  enclosed  in  a  regular  pasture,  over  which  the  ants 
kept  watch  to  ward  off  intruders." 

Happily  not  only  such  casualties  as  storms  and  climatic  changes  reduce  the 
t^phidcB  in  numbers,  but  they  are  also  preyed  upon  by  numerous  parasitea  Of 
ihese  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 


The  Joint-worm  {see  Fig.  9)  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  barley  and  rye,  occa- 
sionally, however,  directing  its  unwelcome  attention  to  oats.  Its  last  appearance, 
on  a  large  scale,  in  this  Province,  was  in  the  years  1866  and  1867.  Mr.  Bethime 
says  of  this  insect : — 

**  Its  eggs  are  laid  in  the  month  of  Jime,  and  like  those  of  the  Hessian  fly 
are  deposited  about  the  first  or  second  joint  of  the  grain ;  the  Hessian  fly^  indeed 
having  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  effect  of  its  work  is  to  raise  a  gaU  or 
excrescence  on  the  stock  of  the  grain,  dose  to  the  joint,  somewhat  resembling  a 
joint — Whence  its  name.  The  insect  lives  inside  this  swelling,  where  its  larv» 
work,  while  the  Hessian  fly  lives  in  the  depression  of  the  outer  surface.  It  at- 
tacks the  stalk  only,  not  the  ear.** 

He  adds: — 

**  The  best  artificial  mode  of  combatting  this  insect  is  either  to  bum  the  stub- 
ble of  the  infested  grain,  cutting  high,  so  as  to  leave  the  first  and  second  jointa 
standing,  or  to  cut  very  dose  and  to  Dum  the  straw  afterwards.  These,  however, 
are  dangerous  remedies,  on  account  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the  use  of  fire.** 
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The  Angumois  moth  (ButaUa  e&reaUUa),  with  its  caterpillar,  has  been  seldom 
seen,  to  any  injurious  extent,  for  a  long  period. 


The  Army  worm  {Leucama  vnUpwrusta) — see  Figs,  10  a/nd  11 — ^has  a  terri- 
ble reputation  and  is  more  common  than  many  suppose,  not  often  in  such  force 
as  to  produce  very  disastrous  results,  although  it  is  sufBciently  destructiTe.  Mr. 
Bethune  says  of  it : — 

*'  This  insect,  so  far  as  its  habits  are  thoroughly  known,  feeds  chiefly  upon 
wild  grasses  of  aU  kinds,  and  upon  the  grass  of  moist  meadows  and  marahes,  at 
times  being  excessively  abundant.  So  abundant  does  it  sometimes  become  in 
its  own  locality  that,  like  the  chinch  bug  ?nd  the  locust  of  the  west^  and  many 
other  insects,  it  sets  out  to  find  fresh  supplies.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  insects 
assemble  in  very  large  numbers,  and  they  all  seem  to  go  with  one  accord  in  a 
certain  direction,  as  if  they  were  a  regularlv  marshalled  army,  hence  the  name 
'  army  worm/  Of  course  the  stories  about  their  being  told  off  in  battalions,  etc, 
are  purely  mythical  Qenerally  speaking,  they  do  not  turn  aside  for  any  ob- 
stacle ;  if  they  come  to  a  fence  or  a  bam,  they  tiy  to  go  over  it  instead  of  around  it 
They  will  stream  across  roads,  and  the  railway  tracks  in  Long  Island,  and  lately 
in  New  Brunswick,  have  been  covered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  the  trains,  the  driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive  being  so  greased  that  they 
could  not  bite  on  the  rail,  and  sand  or  earth  had  to  be  thrown  on  the  rails  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so." 

If  the  Army  worm  has  up  to  the  present  time  done  no  very  serious  injury 

to  the  crops  in  Ontario  it  still  must  be  regarded  as  an  ever-present  and  possible 

danger.    Mr.  Bethune  says  on  this  point : — 

^  We  in  Ontario  have  never  been  visited  by  such  numbers,  but  we  have  had 
them  to  a  certain  extent  and  they  are  very  destructive.  When  they  appear  in 
numbers  the  best  method  of  meeting  them  would  be  to  plough  a  deep  furrow,  oi 
dig  a  trench,  -in  the  front  of  their  line  of  march,  with  a  steep  side  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  going,  and  when  they  are  trying  to  get  out  of  it,  to  throw  straw 
or  shavings  or  something  of  the  kind  and  set  fire  to  it,  or  otherwise  to  bury  them 
with  earth.  It  is  an  insect  to  which  we  are  liable  at  anv  time,  and  any  sort  oi 
vegetation,  whether  grain  crops  or  anvthing  else,  is  food  for  it.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon insect,  and  I  suppose  all  our  gardens  have  a  few  specimens  at  all  times,  but  it 
does  not  propagate  very  rapidly  in  our  climate,  thougn  if  the  checks  upon  it  were 
removed,  it  would  increase  enormously  in  numbers." 

Poultry,  wild  birds  of  some  species,  and  several  parasites  and  friendly  inaecti 
keep  it  in  check. 

^The  wire  worm  {Agriot€»  mancua)"  says  Mr.  Bethune,  ''is  sometimei 
troublesome  to  wheat  This  insect  lives  altogether  out  of  sight,  under  nound, 
and  hence  it  is  not  much  observed  by  the  &rmer.  It  is  a  long  slender  grub,  with 
six  legs  under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  usually  of  an  orange  yellow  oi 
tawny  colour,  and  is  very  hard,  unlike  our  caterpillars,  which  are  soft  to  the 
touch,  consequently  receiving  its  name,  the  '  wire  worm.'  It  feeds  under  ground 
upon  the  roots  of  vegetation,  and  is  looked  upon  in  England  as  one  of  the  very 
worst  foes  of  wheat.  In  Ontario,  we  have  not  been  able  to  estimate  its  ravages 
as  resulting  in  any  great  loss,  though  this  may  be  because  they  are  carried  on  out 
of  sight.    It  is  frequently  observed  in  ploughing." 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


THE  JOINT  WORM — laoaor)ia  kordei. 


THE  AKHY  WORM — Leu-cania  unipuncta. 


Fiy.  10.  Fig.  11. 

Of  which  fiff.  Id  thorn  the  otitarpillkr,  aod  fig.  11  ths  motii. 


TPE  BBD-LEGQED  QRASSHOPPEE — Colopteniis  ferrvwr-Tubrwi:.. 


i 

Fig.  12. 
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The  wire  worm,  however,  does  not  cease  to  be  troublesome  when  it  quits  its 
larval  state,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  spring-back  beetle. 

"  The  perfect  creature,"  says  Mr.  Bethune,  "  is  very  familiar ;  it  flies  into  the 
house  at  night,  attracted  by  the  light,  and  may  be  found  creeping  about  sap  exud- 
ing from  trees,  ripe  fruit,  or  anything  sweet." 

He  recommends  employing  children  to  follow  the  plough  and  pick  up  the  wire 
worm,  or  to  turn  turkeys  and  ducks  into  the  ploughed  fields,  as  remedies  for  the 
too  great  numbers  of  this  creature. 


The  larva  of  another  very  familiar  insect,  popularly  known  as  daddy  long- 
legs  (TipvZa),  is  more  injurious  to  timothy  and  ordinary  grasses  than  to  grain. 

"  Its  larva,"  says  Mr.  Bethune,  "  is  a  grayish,  dirty-coloured  caterpillar  that 
feeds  upon  grain,  and  vegetation  of  a  similar  kind.  It  has  the  faculty  of  surviving 
intense  cold.  Some  years  ago  specimens  were  sent  me  that  were  gathered  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  in  a  field  near  Cobourg ;  they  seemed  to  be  perfectly  hard 
frozen,  and  apparently  as  brittle  as  little  sticks,  but  on  the  application  of  warmth, 
they  became  quite  lively  and  prepared  to  feed.  It  attacks  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  meadows  and  lawus  are  often  seriously  injured  by  its  ravages." 


The  Province  of  Ontario  has  never  been  afllicted  by  a  visitation  from  the 
Bocky  Mountain  locusts  (Oalopten/iia  apretua),  although,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  that  calamity  has  been  experienced.  The  history  of  this  pest  and  its 
migrations  is  interesting,  but  as,  for  reasons  given  in  the  evidence,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  dread  it  in  this  Province,  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  notice 
Mr.  Bethune's  description  of  its  habits.    He  says : — 

"  The  life  history  of  this  insect  in  a  few  words  is  as  follows : — They  are 
hatched  out  in  the  plains  in  countless  numbers,  eat  up  ever3rthing  before  them, 
and  conseauently  become  destitute ;  instinct  compels  them  to  move  on,  just  as  in 
the  case  oi  the  army  worm,  and  being  winded  insects,  they  fly  up  into  the  air  to 
a  c(Hisiderable  height,  and  are  then  borne  idong  by  the.  wind,  alighting  when  they 
reach  a  country  covered  with  vegetation. 

"  Not  being  able  to  fly  against  the  wind,  their  flight  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer  has  been  found  to  be  invariably  from  the  north  and  north-west  towards 
the  east,  this  being  the  direction  of  the  then  prevailing  winds.  They  then  deposit 
their  eggs,  from  which  are  hatched  out  next  spring,  new  insecta  In  the  spring 
the  prevailing  winds  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  new  insects,  having  ob- 
tained their  wings,  are  carried  oack  towards  their  original  haunts,  whence,  in 
ttmiy  fresh  hordes  are  borne  to  the  east 

**  They  have  never  come  much  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  and  I  think  the  Mis- 
sifisippi  will  be  found  to  be  their  extreme  limit  eastward.  This  was  the  conclu- 
sion Professor  Riley  came  to,  so  that  we  need  never  fear  them  in  Ontario.  The 
insect  devours  in  all  its  stages.'' 


We  have,  however,  often  a  very  disagreeable  experience  of  the  presence  of 
the  near  relative  of  the  locust,  the  red-legged  grasshopper  (OaZoptenvs  fmrvwr- 
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rubrvm),  its  powers  for  mischief  being  limited,  and  only  limited,  by  its  incapacity 
for  flying  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  insect  is  a 
locust  and  not  a  grasshopper  at  alL     {See  Fig,  It,) 

"  The  grasshopper,  properly  so-caUed,**  says  Mr.  Bethune,  *  is  a  grayish-green 
insect  that  feeds  upon  grass  and  foliage,  and  is  nerer  sufficiently  numerous  to  do 
much  damage." 

Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  eyidence,  refers  to  the  great  injury  done  by  these  insects 
to  crops  in  the  County  of  York  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  aga  Since 
that  date  the  loss  sustained  by  them  in  that  district  has  been  considerable. 
They  were,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  so  numerous  in  some  parts  of 
Muskoka  as  to  inflict  much  suffering  and  inconvenience  on  new  settlers,  and  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  in  that  district  shows  they  are  still  in 
places  exceedingly  troublesome.  In  the  County  of  Lanark  they  have  more 
recently  done  much  mischiel  Mr.  James  Donald,  in  his  evidence,  says  on  this 
point : — 

"  In  our  district  the  grasshoppers  attacked  the  crop  severely  about  four  or 
five  years  ago.  They  had  been  numerous  the  year  before,  but  cud  not  hurt  the 
grain  crops.  Four  years  i^o  they  ate  up  everything  but  peas.  They  even  ate 
the  com  in  the  ear  and  the  potato  vines.  The  next  year  they  were  as  bad 
That  induced  people  to  raise  rye,  which  got  ahead  of  their  ravages. 

"  The  wet  season  at  harvest  time  in  the  next  year  diminished  them.  Since 
then  they  have  continued  to  decrease  in  numbers.  They  still  do  harm  in  the 
pastures.  The  years  they  were  most  troublesome  were  very  dry  years.  The 
plentiful  supply  of  grass  crops  is  always  a  protection  to  the  grain  against  their 
attacks. 

*'  Of  24  acres  of  hay  that  should  have  given  1^  tons  to  the  acre  I  did  not  get 
a  load ;  and  of  11  acres  of  oats  I  had  none  to  thresh  out  This  was  in  the  worst 
year — I  think  1877.  The  spring  wheat  was  also  destroyed.  Their  ravages 
extended  over  the  whole  country,  less  or  more,  except  in  some  of  the  good  faxm 
lands." 

Other  witnesses  from  that  section  of  country  fully  confirm  Mr.  Donald's 
description.  The  grasshopper's  favourite  breeding  grounds  are  old  pasture  lands 
and  meadows  with  a  light  dry  soil.  To  the  parasitical  enemies  of  this  insect  we 
have  to  look  almost  exclusively  for  its  destruction. 


The  Cicada,  often  spoken  of  as  a  locust^  "known  by  the  peculiar  shrill 
whizzing  sound  which  it  makes  in  the  trees  during  the  heat  of  the  day,"  is  hardly 
to  be  termed  destructive  in  its  habits.  The  seventeen-year  and  thirteen-year  locusts 
of  the  United  States  are  members  of  the  Cicada  family.  The  seventeen-year 
locust  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.    (See  Fig,  IS.) 
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THE   SEVENTEEN-YEAR   LOCUST. 


^^ 


'^iiS>^ 


n  tha  Ufe-historj;  of  the  17-yew  locust,     (a)  is  th«  pupa ;  {6)  Che 
B  emerged  from  it ;  (c)  the  perfect  or  winged  iniiect ;  {d)  the  per- 
a  twig  for  the  depoait  of  egge;  (e)  the  egg. 

THE  COLORADO  BEETLE — Doryphora  decemlineata. 


a  it»gee  nf  deTelopment. 

THE  STRIPED  BLISTER  BEBILK— 

Epicauta  vittata. 
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Insects  Injurious  to  the  Potato. 

Some  notice  of  the  insects  injurious  to  the  potato  come  next  in  order.  First 
of  these  is  the  too  well-known  Colorado  beetle,  of  which  an  illustration  in  its 
various  stages  of  development  is  given.  (See  Fig,  14*)  Having  its  home  origin- 
ally in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  travelled  eastward  as  it  found  itself  within  reach 
of  the  cultivated  potato  plant  of  which  it  is  so  greedy  a  consumer.  Mr.  Bethune 
thus  deacribes  ite  arrival  in  Oaiiada.    He  says:- 

''It  kept  moving  eastward,  still  increasing  in  numbers,  until  it  covered  the 
whole  of  the  States  west  of  us.  In  1871  I  found  it  very  abundant  at  Chicago, 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan ;  it  was  then  unknown  in  Canada.  I  wrote 
some  articles  in  the  daily  and  weekly  Olobe,  and  Canada  Farmer,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  insect,  and  warning  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  invasion  which 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  proposing  that  some  measures  should  be  taken  by 
the  Legislature  to  ward  it  off,  ii  such  a  thing  were  practicable.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done,  and  the  following  year  the  insect  made  its  appearance,  crossing  the 
River  St  Clair. 

"  We  supposed  that  it  would  have  gradually  come  eastward,  but,  to  our  sur- 
prise, it  took  advantage  of  the  railways  and  canals,  and  spread  itself  with  great 
rapidity,  even  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  Province.  Having  once  arrived  in  this 
country,  there  was  no  possible  means  of  repelling  the  invasion,  and  the  only  plan 
was  to  keep  it  under  as  far  as  possible." 

At  first  its  appearance  created  a  feeling  of  some  dismay,  aikid  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  any  effective  means  of  destroying  the  pest  occasioned  serious 
loss  to  the  potato  crop.  But  public  attention  having  been  fully  aroused,  action 
was  taken,  and  now  the  potato  bug,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  the  cause  of  very  much 
alarm.    Mr.  Bethune  says  with  regard  to  its  suppression : — 

''  As  the  result  partly  of  the  experiments  of  Professor  Riley,  and  partly  of  those 
of  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Reed,  who  were  appointed  a  committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Paris  green  was  found  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy.  The 
information  being  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ajid  the  newspapers,  our  farmers  at  once  became  informed  of  the  best  mode  of 
attacking  the  insect,  and  ever  since,  it  has  been  kept  in  fair  check.  At  first  the 
crop  of  potatoes  was  short,  and  the  price  raised,  but,  since  the  first  two  or  three 
vears,  it  nas  not  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  serious  pest,  simply  because  every- 
body is  on  the  qui-vi/ve  against  it.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  if  the  community 
were  to  relax  their  efforts,  it'  would  soon  eat  up  all  our  potatoes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  now  a  permanent  resident  of  the  country,  and  that  we  shall  never 
be  entirely  free  from  it. 

**  It  lives  upon  all  the  members  of  the  solanaceous  family ;  it  will  occasion- 
ally attack  the  tomato ;  it  is  very  fond  of  the  egg-plant,  and  of  the  wild  members 
of  tbe  family,  such  as  the  bitter-sweet  and  the  deadly  nightshade.' 

''  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  Paris  green  prejudicially  affects  the  potato 
plant,  but  there  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  it  does.  It  is  a  question 
whether,  if  used  year  after  year  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  it  would  not  affect 
the  soil  somewhat.  I  think  our  farmers  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  handling 
it.  It  is  excessively  poisonous,  and  there  are  every  year  a  number  of  cases  of 
poisoning  arising  from  its  use,  which  ordinary  .care  would  be  sufficient  to  guard 
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''There  are. a  number  of  inaecfc  panusiteB  which  attack  the  Colorado  beetle 
but,  of  course,  the  application  of  Paris  green  kills  these  as  well  as  the  beeUes.  If 
the  potato  were  not  grown  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  these  parasites  would 
keep  the  beetle  down  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  plague,  without  aitificial 
remedies." 

London  purple  is  another  remedy  very  similar  in  its  effects  to  Paris  gieen. 
In  using  these  powerful  poisons  where  potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  the 
best  way,  says  Mr.  Bethune,  '*  is  to  apply  the  poison  dry,  mixed  with  lime,  ashes 
or  earth,  but  wherever  there  is  a  danger  of  its  being  blown  on  other  vegetables, 
the  better  way  is  to  mingle  it  with  water  and  apply  it  with  a  whisk.  It  can  be 
done  just  as  rapidly  in  this  as  in  any  other  way." 

The  careful  and  persevering  daily  destruction  of  the  eggs,  a  work  in  which 
children  can  be  very  well  employed,  is  usually  the  means  of  greaUy  reducing 
the  numbers  of  this  pest 

The  three-lined  leaf  beetle  (Lema  trUvrieata) — see  Figs.  16  cmd  16-sxii  the 
striped  blister  beetle  {Epicauta  vUtata) — see  Fig.  17 — are  also  enemies  of  the 
potato,  and  may  be  destroyed,  if  they  become  damagingly  numerous,  by  ihe  use 
of  Paris  green. 

The  potato  or  tomato  worm,  feeding  on  both  these  plants,  although  preferring 
the  latter,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bethune : — 

"  When  disturbed,  it  raises  its  head  in  a  very  threatening  manner,  and  alto- 
gether looks  so  ferocious  that  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  veify  poisonoQS, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  its  bite  being  so  feeble  as  not  even  to  penetrate 
the  tender  skin  of  one's  hand  or  arm.  When  connected  with  tiie  Cana^ 
Farmer,  I  looked  into  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  bite  or  sting  of  the  insect 
was  alleged  to  have  caused  poisoning,  and  found  every  one  of  them  utterly  un- 
founded, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stories  had  been  caused  either  b^ 
the  juices  ofibe  tomato  plant  getting  into  an  open  wound,  or  by  the  sting  of  a  wasp 
sometimes  found  amongst  these  plants.  This  worm  has  been  ascertained  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  tobacco- worm,  which  is  so  great  a  pest  in  the  Southern  Statea'' 

The  Sphinx  moth  {Spkmx  quinque-w^acvXata)  is  the  mature  insect  of  the 
tomato  worm.  The  Sphinx  is  described  as  living  through  the  winter  in  its  chi;- 
salis  state;  the  moth,  a  handsome  creature,  derives  its  name  from  five  orange 
spots  on  each  side  of  its  body.     (See  Fig,  18.) 

Insects  Injurious  to  the  Hop  Plant. 

The  hop  aphis  (Aphis  humuli)  living  on  the  juices  of  the  plant,  attacking 
the  tender  foliage  and  twigs,  and  blighting  and  withering  up  the  plant,  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bethune : — 

"  In  England  the  growtii  of  the  hop  is  almost  dependent,  from  year  t» 
year,  upon  uie  appearance  or  absence  ox  the  '  fly,'  or  aphis,  known  as  Af^ 
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THE  SPHINX   QU1NQ0E-MACULA.TA. 


Tig.  18. 
Fiff.  IS  ihov*  the  larra  partly  grown,  the  perfect  moth,  tad  the  ehrjrulii. 
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hvmtuli,  though,  in  this  country,  we  are  not  troubled  by  it  to  the  same  extent. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  life-history  of  this  insect,  as  that 
given  of  the  grain  aphis,  will  also  apply  to  this  variety.  It  has  probably  come  to 
this  country  from  England,  though  the  hop  is  an  indigenous  plant  here,  as  I  have 
observed  it  growing  on  the  Kaministiquia  Biver,  where  it  is  not  at  all  probable  it 
had  been  planted,  and  it  is  also  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  North- 
West.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  the  insect  may  have  existed  here  be- 
fore its  introduction  from  England." 

It  is  to  parasites  we  are  indebted  for  a  defence  against  this  pest. 


The  hop-vine  snout  moth  {Hypena  humvZi)  is  described  as  follows : — 

"There  is  another  insect  very  destructive  to  the  hop,  viz.,  the  hop-vine  snout 
moth,  or  Hypena  hvmiuli.  Hops  were,  and  are,  grown  in  the  County  of  Peel 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  while  living  there,  I  found  this  insect  very  abundant 
indeed. 

"  Occuring  in  large  numbers,  it  destroys  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  and  so  injures 
them  that  sometimes  no  hops  lit  for  market  are  produced.  It  is  a  pale  green 
worm,  which  appears  in  'June,  the  moth  appearing  in  July  to  lay  its  eggs,  and 
another  brood  appearing  later  on,  so  that  there  are  two  broods  in  the  year.  When 
disturbed  it  lets  itself  down  by  a  silken  thread  a  short  distance,  and  if  let  alone, 
climbs  up  again." 

Strong  tobacco  water,  lime  dusted  on  the  plant,  and  hellebore,  are  useful 
remedies  against  this  insect. 

Some  cut- worms,  and  a  caterpillar  very  much  resembling  the  cut- worm  in 
appearance,  but  not  very  precisely  identified  by  the  witnesses,  are  also  found 
among  the  hop's  assailants. 

Two  butterflies  {Orapta  interrogaticyrda  and  Orapta  comma)  also  feed  on 
the  hop,  and  are  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  They  are  de- 
scribed as — 

"  Of  a  reddish  colour  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  dull  on  the  under 
surface,  ^th  some  silvery  markings  in  the  form  of  a  semicolon  (the  Greek  mark 
of  interrogation),  or  a  comma,  according  to  the  variety." 

Their  parasites  will  be  noticed  with  others  in  due  coursei. 


A  small  butterfly,  and  its  caterpillar  {Theda  hwmvM),  and  a  moth  (Plvsia 
b<Ul/u,oa)  "with  wings  of  "  a  very  brilliant  metallic  green  colour,"  and  of  which  an 
illtistration  is  also  given  (see  Fig.  19),  feed  on  the  hop,  but  not  to  a  damaging 
extent. 

The  lo  Emperor  moth  {HyperchMa  varia)  and  its  caterpillar^  are  also  illus- 
trated, the  male  moth  being  the  smaller  and  the  female  the  larger  inseci  (£1^ 
Fiffs.  £0t  £1  anc2  £i.)    The  insect  remains  in  its  chrysalis  state  during  the  winter 
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and  the  moth  appears  in  the  spring.  They  are  not  so  nnmerons  as  to  be  destruc- 
tive.  The  caterpillar  has  a  curious  fiEusulty,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bethune.    He  says : — 

*'  The  caterpillar  has  won  some  distinction  over  our  other  caterpiUan  by 
being  possessed  of  a  stinging  property.  It  is  corered  with  bands  of  bristles,  and 
when  they  pierce  the  tender  skin  of  {he  body  they  produce  an  irritation  similar  to 
that  caused  by  nettles.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  when  coiled  up,  some- 
what resembles  the  burr  of  a  chestnut.  It  has  a  rich  reddish-coloured  stripe  ex- 
tending on  each  side  of  the  body  throughout  nearly  the  entire  length,  rendering 
it,  in  combination  with  the  yellow  spine-rings,  a  remarkable  insect,  and  one  that 
can  be  easily  identified.  It  feeds  upon  a  very  large  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  amongst  others,  upon  the  hop." 

InsectB  IzquriouB  to  the  Pea. 

The  pea  weevil  (Bruchua  pisi)  is  a  comparatively  recent  importation,  and  at 

the  present  time  a  source  of  great  loss  and  injury  to  the  agriculturist.      It  has 

not  only  rendered  the  pea  crop  nearly  valueless  to  the  home  consumer,  but  it 

has  well  nigh  destroyed  a  profitable  trade  in  seed  peas  carried  on  with  the 

States.     (See  Fig.  2S)    The  following  description  is  given  of  the  pea  bug  by  Mr. 

Bethune : — 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  creature  in  its  habits.  The  parent  insect  is  a  little 
beetle,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  blossom  of  the  pea,  just  bef oi^  the  petals  f&lL 
The  egg  hatches  out  a  little  worm  which  penetrates  down  inside  of  the  growing 
pod,  fastens  upon  and  enters  the  young  pea.  The  hole  which  it  makes  when 
entering  the  pea  is  completely  filled  up  by  the  subsequent  growth,  consequently 
when  the  pea  is  ripened  the  insect  is  found  inside  without  any  visible  aperture  at 
all,  and  the  wonder  to  the  ordinary  observer  is,  how  the  creature  ever  got  there. 
The  pea  develops  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  seems  to  grow  as  large  as  usual,  but, 
of  course,  is  very  deficient  in  weight.  The  insect  does  not  eat  away  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  pea,  but  simply  a  hole  in  it,  in  which  it  goes  through  all  its  trans- 
formations.  When  it  arrives  at  the  stage  of  the  perfect  beetle,  it  gnaws  its  way 
through,  flies  away,  and  appears  again  to  lay  the  eggs  for  the  next  crop  of  insectft. 
I  have  no  doubt  these  insects  are  eaten  very  often  in  peas  which  are  brought  to 
the  table,  but  having  fed  upon  nothing  but  the  pea,  they  have  no  taste  and  do 
harm  to  nobody." 

Numerous  references  have  been  made  to  this  pest  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry.    Mr.  Brodie  says  of  it : — 

"  The  pea  weevil  is  rapidly  moving  northward  and  westward.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Toronto,  in  favourable  seasons,  there  are  two  broods.  From  close  personal 
observation,  I  am  quite  sure  of  this.  I  have  been  assured  by  careful  observers 
that  there  are  two  broods  in  the  townships  south  of  London,sothat  the  expedient  of 
early  or  late  sowing  is  of  little  avail.  So  rapidly  is  this  insect  increasing  in  the 
county  of  York  that  unless  some  remedy  is  applied,  farmers  will  have  to  give  op 
the  cultivation  of  peas." 

Mr.  Hobson,  of  the  County  of  Wellington,  says  : — 

**  We  have  not  ^wn  many  peas  lately,  on  account  of  the  pea  bug.  There  xfr 
a  bug  to  each  pea.    The  only  remedy  I  know  of  for  this  pest  is  to  stop  growing 
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PLUSIA  BALLUCA. 


Fig.  19. 
TBE  lo  EMPEROR  MOTH  AND  CATERPILLAR — Hyperckiiia  varia. 
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peas  altogether  for  two  or  three  years.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Benton  that  it  was 
very  bad  in  Wentworth  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the  farmers  generally 

five  up  growing  it  for  two  years,  and  the  resist  was  that  the  bug  was  destroyed, 
don't  think  there  is  any  other  remedy." 

Mr.  Drury  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrie,  County  of 

Simcoe,  **  had  never  seen  a  pea  bug  in  the  district" 

Mr.  Dickson  of  Tuckersmith  (Huron),  says: — 

**  The  pea  bug  seemed  to  begin  its  ravages  in  the  southern  counties,  and  it  is 
graduallv  working  north.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  get  a  taste  of  it  in  Simcoe 
by  and  by.    Last  year  the  pea  crop  completely  failed  with  me,  and  this  year  I 

have  not  sown  a  bushel,  in  tne  hope  that  the  pest  may  die  out. 

The  farmers  in  my  district  have  qeased  crowing  peas  almost  altogether.  I  used 
to  set  60  per  cent,  more  for  black-eyed  Marrowfat  peas  than  for  any  others. 
Before  the  pea  bug  came  I  raised  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  Latterly  the  bug 
became  so  bad  that  there  was  scarcely  a  pea  that  had  not  a  bug  in  it." 

In  June  last  the  bug  had  not  made  its  appearance  in  Lanark  when  Mr. 
Matheson,  of  Perth,  was  examined,  at  Toronto,  nor  had  it  arrived  when  the  Com- 
missioners visited  that  district  in  October  last. 

But  in  Kent  the  consequences  of  its  attacks  have  been  very  disastrous.     Mr. 

S,  White,  of  Charing  Cross,  Kent,  says : — 

''Peas  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  because  of  the  bug.  A  few  are  still  sown, 
but  I  think  tiie  Legislature  idiould  prohibit  their  erowth  until  the  bu£;  is  killed 
out.  They  used  to  grow  well  in  this  county.  I  tiiink  the  blue  pea  is  as  little 
liable  to  tne  bug  as  any.  The  only  plan  we  had  of  avoiding  the  bug  was  to  sow 
very  late,  and  we  sowed  later  and  later  every  year,  but  now  we  cannot  secure  a 
crop  even  by  that  means.  I  think  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  pea  bug 
maae  its  appearance.  Before  that  the  pea  crops  were  both  large  and  profitable. 
We  used  to  sow  wheat  after  peas,  and  it  was  a  crop  that  answered  well  for  that 
purpose. 

''I  don't  think  any  decisive  steps  were  taken  at  first  to  prevent  the  ravages 

of  the  bug.    Some  are  flrowing  peas  yet,  and  of  course  that  is  sufficient  to  keep 

the  pest  in  existence.    There  has  been  no  concurrent  effort  made  to  take  action  in 

tbe  matter ;  the  Agricultural  Societies  have  done  nothing  in  particular  to  get  rid 

<xf  tiie  insect    There  is  no  hope  of  getting  rid  of  it,  in  my  opimon,  until  the  people 

are  compelled  to  quit  sowing  peas.    I  don't  know  of  any  who  are  raising  peas 

siieoeflsf  ully.    I  think  I  have  neard  of  its  being  got  rid  of  in  other  counties  by 

eox^cnrrent  action  in  the  manner  suggested.    Some  continue  to  sow  peas  for  the 

pui'poee  qI  feeding  them  green.    I  know  of  no  section  of  the  county  where  the 

gro'vring  of  peas  has  ceas^." 

Mr.  Her,  from  Colchester,  Essex,  says  : — 

"Very  few  peas  are  grown,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  pea  bug.  We 
]2ave  been  troubled  with  it  for  a  long  time.  On  heavy  soils  peas  are  also  liable 
^fy  XK^ldew.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  our  soil  is  too  rich  for  peas,  as  they  grow 
^    vdxies  too  much,  but  in  other  portions  of  the  county  we  could  raise  tiiem 

-pToGf^^^J  ^^  ^^^  ^^  bugs. 

"  The  bug  is  worse  than  it  used  to  be,  I  think,  and  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
Xhe  only  means  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  bugs  is  to  cease  growing  peas,  and  that 
meaxiB  has  been  pretty  genendly  adopted.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  of  get- 
^£q^  jrid  of  them.  The  bug  is  troublesome  all  over  the  county.  I  don't  know 
2i^^  ^tiere  has  been  any  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  bugs.    In  our 
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neighbourhood  we  have  ceased  growing  peas  by  general  consent,  bat  I  don'i  know 
how  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  county." 

Mr.  Eetcham  Graham,  of  Sidney,  County  of  Hastings,  says : — 

"The  pea  bug  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  pest.  The  only  plan  we  take  to 
avoid  it  is  to  get  our  seed  from  the  northern  townships^  where  it  is  not  bo  pre- 
valent" 

Mr.  H.  Middleton,  of  Clark,  Durham,  says: — 

"I  have  heard  of  no  complaint  of  the  pea  bugs  this  season,  though  they  iTeie 
common  in  the  front  of  the  township  last  year.  Peas  are  a  veiy  profitaUe  crop, 
producing  from  20  to  40  bushels  to  tne  acre." 

Mr.  Smellie^  of  Yaughan,  County  of  York,  says  on  the  same  subject  :— 

''Peas  used  to  do  very  well  with  us  until  the  last  two  years,  and  since  then 
the  bug  has  almost  destroyed  the  crops.  Some  people  this  year  sowed  their  pess 
very  late,  after  everything  else  was  in,  to  see  how  it  would  work.  I  sowed  mine 
very  late,  but  the  bug  was  just  as  bad  as  if  I  had  sown  it  earlier." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Owen  Sound  the  pea  bug  has  not  yet  arrived.    The 

growth  of  peas  in  that  section  is  very  large,  and  the  crop,  usually,  a  heavy  one. 

Most  persons  will  therefore  sympathize  with  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth,  when  he 

says: — 

''The  pea  bug  ou^ht  to  be  looked  after.  Our  section  of  country  largely  d^ 
pends  on  its  pea  crop. ' 

Replies  to  questions  from  other  parts  of  the  Province  all  go  to  show  that  the 
pea  bug's  ravages  have  been  extensive,  that  the  pest  is  still  advancing,  and  thst 
no  section  is  perfectly  safe  from  its  presence.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  pea  bug 
is  subject  to  any  parasitical  attacks,  so  we  are  left  to  devise  what  artificial  meaos 
we  may  for  its  extermination. 

Mr.  Bethune  suggests  some  remedies,  of  which  one  is  the  following : — 

"  One  remedy,  which  I  have  seen  practised  to  avert  it,  is  to  keep  the  seed 
peas,  if  they  are  observed  to  be  infested  at  all,  over  the  year  in  tight  vessels. 
The  peas,  for  instance,  are  gathered  this  year,  and  next  year  the  beetle  wooid 
mature  and  come  out  of  them,  and  being  unable  to  escape  from  the  vesBel  it  would 
die.  There  would  be  no  place  to  lay  its  eggs,  or,  if  any  eggs  were  laid,  thej 
would  be  valueless.  If  these  peas  were  sown  the  following  year,  many  of  tbem 
would  probably  die,  but  a  very  large  proportion  would  retain  their  vitality  and 
germinate,  and  the  ensuing  crop  would  be  entirely  free  &om  the  bug." 

This  is  obviovsly  only  a  partial  remedy,  and  its  complete  succeas  depends 
i^n  the  chance  that  the  bug  has  left  the  pea  in  a  vital  and  germinating  condi- 
tion. But  it  is  probably  a  safisr  measure  than  the  next  suggestion,  ^rhieh  k  as 
f oUo WB : — 

"Another  remedy  is  to  pour  water  which  has  been  heated  almost  to  the 
boiling  point  over  the  peas,  a  few  seconds  exposure  to  the  water  sufficing  to  kiD 
flie  insect,  but  not  the  vital  part  of  the  plant.  This  method  of  treatment,  how- 
ever, would  have  to  be  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  care.    I  have  noticed  that 
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THE  CABBAGE  BUTTERFLY — Pieria  rap(X. 


Fig.  26. 
f%g.  14  ■horn  the  nule ;  Fig.  tS,  the  female ;  uad  Fig.  16,  fa)  the  Uttk,  and  [b)  ttn  chiyuii*. 
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a  yeiT'large  number  of  the  infested  peas  will  float  on  the  water,  while  the  unin- 
vested ones  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  during  a  brief  immersion.  The  sound  peas 
might  in  this  way  be  roughly  separated  from  the  unsound,  but  it  would  not  oe  a 
complete  mode  oi  separation,  as  in  many  cases  only  those  in  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  interior  had  been  eaten  out  would  float." 

It  is,  however,  stated  that  by  placing  the  peas  in  a  warm  room  the  insects 
will  be  prematurely  hatched  into  life,  come  forth  from  their  holes  in  the  peas, 
and,  finding  no  means  of  sustaining  life,  will  die,  the  peas  being  then  used  as  seed 
without  danger  of  propagating  the  pest. 

As  is  very  usual  in  face  of  obvious  danger,  there  is  a  call  for  legislation  to 

avert  the  calamitous  consequences  the  total  destruction  of  the  pea  crop  would 

entail.    In  Kent  the  bug  has  been  known  for  twenty  years,  probably  gathering 

in  numbers  all  the  time,  and  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  concerted 

action,  any  deliberation,  or  efibrt,  to  provide  remedies.    Mr.  White  says : — 

^  There  is  no  hope  of  getting  rid  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  until  the  people  are 
compelled  to  quit  sowing  peas." 

Mr.  Cochrane,  from  Orey,  says : — 

''  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  those  sections  of  Ontario  where  tiie  bug  has 
not  yet  become  generally  known,  if  the  L^slature  would  pass  an  Act  to  give 
Township  Councils  the  power  to  pass  by-laws  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible  the 
spread  of  the  pea  bug.  I  think  the  ipeasure  would  have  to  be  to  the  efiect  that  a 
person  would  be  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  if  he  were  convicted  of  sowing^  peas 
which  he  knew  to  be  infected  with  the  bug.  To  carry  out  such  a  measure  I  sup- 
pose  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  inspectors.  I  think,  however,  if  the  attention 
of  people  were  drawn  to  the  evil  they  would  be  more  carefuL  I  don't  think  the 
persons  who  sowed  them  in  our  neighbourhood  would  have  done  so  had  tiiey 
known  the  bug  was  such  a  terrible  enemy.  As  far  as  the  Township  Council  of 
Derby  is  concerned,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  it  were 
in  their  power,  they  would  pass  a  by-law  to  prevent  the  sowing  of  peas  infected 
with  the  bug." 

As  already  noticed,  it  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  the  County 
of  Wentworth  was  cleared  of  the  pest,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  farmers  for 
a  couple  of  years  ceasing  to  grow  peas.  If,  either  by  voluntary  effort  or  com- 
pulsory measures,  this  could  be  done  in  every  infested  district,  the  resxdt  could 
not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  But  the  danger  would  be  in  a  re-importation  of  the  bugs 
when  pea  growing  was  resumed.  Temporary  abstinence  from  sowing  would  have  to 
be  coupled  with  stringent  safeguards  against  the  re-introduction  of  infested  seed, 
or  the  first  effort  would  be  in  vain.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Saunders  in  his  report 
on  Manitoulin,  that  the  pea  crop  there  is  quite  free  from  the  bug,  and  that  infested 
peas  have  been  sown  in  that  region  without  the  bug  making  its  appearance.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  usually  healthy  atmosphere  of  Manitoulin  is  unfist* 
vonrable  to  the  pea  bug,  but  it  would  obviously  be  unwise  to  presume  on  its  nom- 
aodimaiiflBation.  Meantime,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Island  may  afr>rd 
a  welcome  supply  of  non-infested  seed. 
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Insects  Izijurious  to  the  Oabba^. 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pieris  rapce)  was  first  seen  in  Qaebec  in  1859.  {Set 
Figs.  ^Jfh  ^5  cmd  £6.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  passage  in  an  Allan  steamer, 
and  now  is  found  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Dominion  and  United  States.  In 
numbers  it  is  very  destructive  to  the  cabbage  plant  and  it  is  exceedingly  prolific. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Bethune  remarks : — 

"  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  constant  succession  of  broods ;  we  find  the  larvae 
and  butterflies  in  all  stages,  from  early  in  the  season  until  late  in  autumn ;  in 
&ct,  the  butterflies  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  laying  their  ^gs.  Their 
ravages,  happily,  are  not  at  their  maximum  during  the  earlv  stages  ox  the  plant, 
and  a  good  dieal  may  be  done  by  destroying  the  insects  at  this  timei" 

Hellebore  and  other  poisons  are  hardly  eligible  in  connection  with  the  cab- 
bage plant,  however  efiective  in  killing  the  caterpillars.  Hot  water  or  brine  at  a 
temperature  sufflcient  to  kill  the  caterpillars  but  not  injure  the  cabbages  is 
suggested.  But  here,  again,  we  have  most  to  depend  on  a  friendly  little  parasite 
to  whose  performances  reference  will  be  made  presently.  Pieris  rapes  has  rela- 
tives on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  two  native  butterflies  (Pieris  oaeta  or  oUracea 
and  Pieris  protodice),  but  they  are  rare  and  practically  innocuoua 


The  Zebra  Caterpillar  {Mamestra  picta)  also  attacks  the  cabbage.  It  is  not 
very  common  here.  The  caterpillar  and  its  moth,  one  of  the  night-flying  species, 
are  shown  with  other  illustrations.     {See  Fig.  i7.) 


The  Cabbage  Plusia  {PUieui  brassicce)  turns  into  a  moth  and  feeds  freely  on 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  The  remedies  fatal  to  the  cabbage  butterfly  would 
also  destroy  the  above-mentioned  cabbage  plant  enemies.     {See  Fig.  £8.) 


Of  the  Cut-worm  {See  Fig.  £9)  which  attacks  the  cabbage,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

"  The  cabbage  plant,  in  its  young  stages,  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  cut- 
worms. Every  gardener  is  familiar  with  the  annoyance,  after  he  has  set  his  plants 
out,  of  finding  them  in  the  morning  cut  down  and  dead. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  a  caterpillar  that  hides  under  rubbish  in  the  day  time, 
and  comes  out  only  at  night.  It  divides  the  stem  of  the  cabbage,  pulls  down  the 
foliage,  and  feeds  upon  it  during  the  night." 

For  this  pest  Mr.  Bethune  suggests  the  following  remedies.    He  says : — 

"  One  remedy  is  to  dig  around  the  plants  that  have  been  cut,  bring  up  the 
insect  and  kill  it.  Another  of  the  best  remedies  is  to  wrap  a  piece  of  stout  piaper 
around  the  stem  of  the  plant  when  setting  it  out ;  place  it  a  short  distance  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  short  distance  above,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
either  the  root  or  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  it  vrill  be  found  a  pretty  good  protection 
afi^ainst  the  cut- worm.  Sometimes  soot  is  put  about  the  stem  just  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  sometimes  ashes,  and  sometimes  salt.    If  the  paper  is  used  it  ^11 
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Fig.  27. 
THE  CABBAGE  PLUsiA — Plueia  brossicie. 


Fig.  2fl. 
THE  CUT- WORM — Agrotis  meaaoreia. 


Fig.  29. 
fig.  t9  ihaw*  the  Istvb  uid  moth  of  tfaa  d>rk-aid«d  cut- worm  {Agntit  maionia),  one  of  oi 

THE  HARLEQUIN  'CABBAQE  BUG — Strodda  kietrionica. 
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be  found  that  by  the  time  it  becomes  soft  and  useless,  the  plant  is  beyojid  the 
stege  at  which  the  worm  is  harmfuL  These  cut-worms  attack  vegetation  of  all 
and  are  especially  troublesome  to  yousg  plants.*' 


The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug  {Strctchia  Hietriomoa) — see  Fig.  SO — ^while  a 
great  annoyance  to  gardeners  in  the  States,  is  little  known  in  Ontaria 

Insects  I]\iurious  to  Fruit. 

The  insects  injurious  to  firuit  will  be  next  noticed.  They  are  as  follows  : — 
Insects  attacking  the  apple — the  root  plant  louse,  the  striped  borer,  the  Buprestis 
borer,  the  oyster-shell  bark  louse,  the  apple-tree  plant  louse,  the  tent  caterpillar 
and  forest  tent  caterpillar,  the  tussock  moth,  the  yellow-necked  caterpillar,  the 
red-humped  caterpillar,  the  £eJ1  web-worm,  the  canker-worm,  the  Cecropia  emperor 
caterpillar,  the  rascal  leaf-crumpler,  and  the  codling  worm.  The  pear-tree  slug  is 
the  only  insect  referred  to  as  especially  infesting  the  pear  tree. 

The  insects  injurious  to  the  plum  are,  the  plum  sphinx,  the  Polyphemus 
caterpillar,  the  eye-spotted  bud-moth,  the  oblique-banded  leaf-roller,  and  the  cur- 
cnlio. 

The  peach  borer  is  the  only  one  mentioned  as  selecting  the  peach  for  its 
attacks. 

The  insects  named  as  injurious  to  the  currant  and  gooseberry  are  the  imported 
saw-fly,  the  native  saw-fly,  the  currant  geometer,  the  spinous  currant  caterpillar, 
the  four-striped  plant  bug,  the  gooseberry  fruit  worm,  the  imported  coixant  borer, 
and  the  American  currant  borer. 

Those  attacking  the  raspberry  are,  the  raspberry  cane  borer,  and  a  small  geo- 
meter {Aplodes  rrMvom)* 

Insects  referred  to  as  injurious  to  the  strawberry  are,  the  crown  borer,  the 
grub,  and  the  strawberry  false  worm. 


Insects  Ii\jurious  to  the  Apple. 

The  root  plant  louse  (see  Fig.  SI)  affects  the  apple  tree  by  laying  its  eggs  on 
tihe  roots,  the  young  lice  hatch,  and  their  punctures  produce  irritation  and  cause 
die  formation  of  galls,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  tree  becomes  unhealthy 
in  consequence.  The  only  artificial  remedy  suggested,  is  to  uncover  the  roots 
ttnd  pour  boiling  water  upon  them,  but  this  is  clearly  not  a  convenient  operation, 
especially  where  the  trees  affected  are  numeroua    A  parasite  is  here  our  best 
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The  borers  assail  the  tnmk  of  the  tree.  The  striped  variet j  (Me  Fig,  St)  k 
scarce,  but  the  Bupreetis  is  only  too  oommoxL  (See  Fig.  SS)  It  is  described  bj 
Mr.  Saunders  as  follows : — 

"  The  other  borer,  the  Buprestis,  is  unfortunately  very  abundant  throughout 
the  Province.  The  one  species  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by  themffer- 
ence  in  form,  both  in  the  larval  and  perfect  s^te.  The  Buprestis  beetle  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  of  that  coppery  metallic  hue  which  Mr.  Bethune  has 
described  as  peculiar  to  the  family  of  Buprestidce.  The  larva  of  the  striped  borer 
is  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  large  brown  head  and  strong  jaws,  while  that  of  the 
Buprestiys  resembles  a  tadpole  in  form,  the  anterior  segments  of  the  body 
being  much  enlarged,  and  the  hinder  ones  correspondingly  small.  The  habits  of 
the  two  species  are  veiy  similar.  The  parent  insects  deposit  their  egss  on  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  the  striped  borer  generally  about  the  collar,  or  base  of  uie  trunks  and 
the  Buprestis  sometimes  there,  but  sometimes  higher  up  on  the  trunk,  or  even 
above  the  first  branches.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  young  larvsB  bore 
in  as  far  as  the  sapwood,  and  live  there  until  they  grow  large  enou^  and  strong 
enough  to  bore  into  the  harder  wood  of  the  trunk." 

AJs  a  remedy  for  this  pest  Mr.  Saunders  suggests  the  following : — 

*'  Their  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  smooth,  somewhat  shrivelled  appear- 
ance of  the  bark  of  the  tree  over  the  spot  where  they  are  at  work,  or  by  the  castings 
of  the  wood  which  the  larva  throws  out  as  it  increases  in  siae.  If,  on  thrusting 
the  point  of  a  knife  into  the  coUar  or  base  of  the  tree,  a  cavity  is  foimd,  thatfiict 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  a  larva,  which  should  at  once  be  searched  out  and 
destroyed.  Anotner  retnedy,  a  preventive  measure,  is  the  application  of  an  alka- 
line solution  made  by  mixing  a  gallon  of  soft  soap  with  about  half  a  gsJlon  of  water 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  as  much  washing  soda  as  it  will  take  up.  This  is  applied 
to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  the  base  upwards  to  the  forks,  and  about  the  Wg^ 
brandies.  The  liquid,  which  will  be  about  the  consistence  of  paint,  should  be 
applied  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush  on  a  fine  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  will 
dry  the  solution  readily,  and  during  the  early  part  of  June,  before  the  time  when 
the  insects  deposit  their  eggs.  This  treatment  will  coat  the  tree  with  a  sort  of 
alkaline  varnish  not  easily  affected  by  rain,  and  seems  to  exempt  it  from  attack  to 
a  great  extent.  I  have  had  some  5,000  trees  under  my  care  for  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  I  have  rarely  found  a  borer  in  any  of  them  under  this  treatment. 

"*  The  Buprestis  deposits  its  eggs  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  Saperda,  but 
both  lay  them  during  the  month  of  June  or  July,  and  the  solution  should  be 
applied  during  the  first  week  in  June  and  repeated,  if  necessary  from  the  wetness 
of  the  weather,  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Generally  speaking,  however,  one  ap- 
plication will  be  found  sufficient.*' 

The  application,  it  is  remarked,  is  also  useful  against  Aphid®,  and  other  in- 
sects resorting  to  the  tree  as  a  hiding  place. 


The  oyster-shell  bark  louse  {Aspidiotus  ooTvchifarmiB)  attacks  the  branches. 

{See  Fig.  SJ^.)    Its  habits  are  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Saunders : — 

**  The  worst  insect  we  have  affecting  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  the  oyster-ahell 
bark  louse  {AepidAoims  canchiformis),  which  is  a  veiy  minute  creature  and  a  v«ry 
troublesome  one.  The  form  in  which  we  generally  detect  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  scale,  somewhat  resembling  an  oyster  shell,  which,  if  lifted  up  in  August  oir 
September,  will  disclose  a  large  number  of  niinute  eggs  underneath.    These  eggs 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  SOOT  PLANT  LOUSE — Eriosoma  pjfvi. 


kA,  b  and  e  the  perfect  winged 
THE  STRIPED  BORER — Saperda  Candida.    - 


rig.  32. 

Fig.  SI— a  thi  Uttb  or  grub,  b  the  chiynli*,  Hid  c  the  perfeot  butla. 

BUPKESTis  APPLE  TREE  BORER — Chrysobothris  femorata. 


f 


Fig.  IS— a  shows  the  larra,  h  the  ohrysaJis,  and  d  the  perfect  inieet. 
LART.S    OF   OYSTER    SHELL   BARE    LOUSE — Aspidiotua    tCmchifoT 
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remain  protected  under  this  scale  during  the  winter,  and  early  in  the.  following 
summer,  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  warm — sometimes  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
sometimes  a  few  days  later — ^the  young  are  hatched  out.  They  wait  for  a  warm 
day  before  leaving  their  shelter,  and  then  they  scatter  themselves  over  the  twigs 
of  the  tree,  and  when  they  find  a  suitable  spot  they  fix  themselves  upon  the  tender 
growing  bark,  insert  their  beaks,  and  become  permanently  located,  never  moving 
afterwards.  They  go  on  sucking  the  juices  of  the  tree  until  towards  the  latter 
end  of  August  or  September,  when  they  attain  their  full  size,  and  gradually  form 
this  scaly  shell,  within  which  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  the  female  louse  subse- 
quently shrivels  up  and  dies." 

A  strong  alkaline  solution  applied  to  the  bark  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy. 


The  apple-tree  plant  louse  (Aphis  Tncdi),  "attacks  the  terminal  growing 
shoots."  It  is  similar  to  the  plant  lice  already  described,  and  may  be  destroyed 
in  the  same  manner,  by  a  strong  solution  of  alkali  or  tobacco  water.  If  once 
washed  from  the  twig  the  insects  are  helpless  and  consequently  die. 


The  tent  caterpillar  {Glisiocampa  americana)  is  familiar  to  all  apple  growers. 
{See  Fig.  SB.)    Its  description,  as  given  by  Mr.  Saunders,  is  as  follows : — 

''This  insect  is  the  progeny  of  a  moth  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  lighter 
stripes,  which  appears  on  the  win^  in  the  month  of  July,  and  deposits  clusters  of 
its  eggs  upon  the  small  twigs  of  trees,  chiefly  apple  trees.  A  single  cluster  of 
these  eggs  will  contain  several  hundreds,  and  these  are  covered  with  a  glutinous 
coating,  which  serves  as  a  varnish  to  protect  the  egg-mass  firom  the  action  of  the 
weather.  In  this  state  the  eggs  remam  during  the  winter,  hatching  out  in  the 
following  spring,  just  about  the  time  when  tne  buds  burst  on  the  trees.  The  larvae 
at  once  be^  to  spin  their. web,  in  which  they  enclose  themselves  for  protection 
against  the  weather,  and  from  which  they  issue  at  certain  times  in  the  day  to  feed 
on  the  expanding  foliage.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  enlarge  their  web  until 
it  presents  the  appearance  so  familiar  to  every  one,  that  of  a  large  silken  enclosure, 
oontaimng,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  worms  or  larvse,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  three-quarters  in  length.  They  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  all 
going  out  together  to  feed  at  certain  times  in  the  day." 


Its  forest  tree  relative  (Olinoccm/pa  eylmtica) — See  Fig.  S& — constructs  a 
sort  of  web  on  the  side  of  the  trunks  or  large  branches  of  trees.  Independent  of 
the  natural  means  for  the  destruction  8i  the  tent  caterpillar,  Mr.  Saunders  makes 
tlie  following  suggestions  on  this  point : — 

^I  would  advise  the  cutting  off  and  destroying  of  the  eg^-dusters  during  the 
v^  Inter,  when  they  can  be  readily  seen,  and  an  inspection  of  the  trees  in  the  spring, 
to  see  that  none  have  escaped.  In  case  any  of  the  pests  have  survived  till  then, 
they  will  have  begun  to  construct  their  web,  and  can  be  easily  removed  by  cutting 
off  the  twig  on  which  they  rest,  or  if  high  up  on  the  tree,  by  a  pole  with  a  doth 
tiTvisted  round  the  end  of  it.  If  proper  care  is  exercised,  this  caterpillar  need 
never  be  destructive  in  any  orchard.  3ut  with  the  forest  tent  caterpillar  the  caso 
ia  very  different.    It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  so  many  diflerent  trees  that  it  has  a 
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much  wider  area  in  which  to  breed,  and  whenever  it  is  abundant,  it  ia  enormoadj 
so.  In  my  own  orchard,  in  which  there  are  about  5,000  trees,  I  was  obliged  for 
two  years  to  keep  two  men  constantly  employed  for  five  or  six  weeks  each  season 
in  killing  these  caterpillars,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  destruction.  From  the 
smaller  trees  the  caterpillars  may  be  removed  by  jarriDg,  but,  being  extremely 
active,  they  soon  take  up  their  position  on  the  tree  again  if  not  at  once  decpatched. 
In  thinking  over  the  matter  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  each  of  the  fleshy  pro-legs 
of  the  caterpillar  is  furnished  with  a  frinm  of  hooks,  it  would  be  a  difficult  thiog 
for  it  to  crawl  over  a  material  like  cotton  batting,  so  I  tied  strips  of  that  substance, 
some  three  or  four  inches  wide,  around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
tight  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  strips  would  overhang  the  middle 
somewhat,  and  watched  the  result.  I  found  that  the  larvae  would  crawl  up  the 
tree  until  they  reached  this  band,  and  then  they  would  go  round  and  round,  until 
they  apparently  became  tired  and  went  down  again.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  our 
local  papers  I  mentioned  the  matter,  and  the  plan  was  extensively  tried,  and  it 
seemed  to  work  very  well  indeed,  almost  entirely  preventiEU^  the  caterpillar  from 
climbing  up  the  trees.  I  consider  this  species,  where  abunouit,  as  more  destruc- 
tive to  uie  apple  than  all  other  caterpillars  put  together." 

Vigilance  and  the  constant  hunting  of  the  pest,  at  any  and  every  stage  of  its 
existence,  but  particularly  in  the  egg  state,  is  the  grand  cure  for  the  tent  caterpillar. 

"If  anybody,"  says  Mr.  Beadle,-  "tells  me  his  orchard  is  overrun  with  the 
common  tent  caterpillar,  I  say  it  is  his  own  fault" 

Mr.  Roy  says  on  the  same  subject : — 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  the  tent  caterpillar  did  ereat  mischief.  The  remedy 
against  them  is  to  go  over  the  trees  in  winter,  walk  along  on  the  crust  of  the 
snow  and  examine  the  trees,  aud  you  will  readily  detect  the  rings  of  egg^  They 
should  be  taken  off  in  the  winter  and  put  in  the  fire.  I  have  done  so  in  my 
orchard  invariably.  An^  man  who  does  this  will  keep  his  orchard  free  from 
caterpillars,  that  is,  provided  his  neighbours  do  the  same. 

Whether  the  activity  of  orchardists  in  following  up  this  pest,  or  the  seasons, 
have  reduced  its  numbers,  certain  it  is  that  recently  it  has,  in  many  places,  all  but 
disappeared.  Let  no  one,  however,  forget  that  when  dealing  with  so  prolific  a 
brood  "eternal  vigilance"  is  the  price  of  immunity  from  its  ravages 


The  Tussock  moth  {Orgyia  leucostigma),  and  its  handsome  caterpillar,  the 
latter  emerging  from  the  egg  clusters  the  moth  has  deposited  glued  to  a  dead  leaf 
and  attached  to  a  twig,  the  yellow-necked  caterpillar  (Ikxta/na  miniatra),  and  red 
humped  caterpillar  {Notodonta  ooricvrmaf,  bred  from  egg  dusters  on  the  twigs, 
the  foliage  of  which  they  afterwards  destroy,  and  the  £edl  web  worm,  which  spins 
a  web  smaller  than  but  something  like  the  tent  caterpillar,  must  all  be  combated 
like  the  latter  by  a  carefrQ  search  for  the  egg  clusters,  or  by  destroying  the  larv» 
as  soon  as  they  appear.    (See  Fig.  S7.) 


Of  the  canker-worm,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"There  are  two  species  of  canker-worms  which,  until  late  years^  have  been 
confounded  with  each  other.    One  species  produces  a  moth  late  in  autumn,  and 
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the  other  partly  in  autumn,  but  chiefly  in  the  following  spring.  There  are  per- 
ceptible differences  in  their  larval  and  moth  characteristics  which  aje  sufficient  to 
establish  them  as  distinct,  but  as  their  habits  are  precisely  similar  we  can  speak 
of  the  two  species  as  one. 

''  After  severe  weather,  when  it  might  have  been  expected  that  almost  all  in- 
sect life  would  be  destroyed,  especially  anything  so  delicate  in  structure  as  these 
moths  are,  they  may  be  met  with  in  the  woods  flying  about  in  all  directions.  They 
seem,  in  fact,  to  require  a  great  amount  of  cold  to  fully  develop  them.  The 
females  of  both  species  are  without  wings,  the  male  only  possessing  powers  of 
flight.  The  female  is  very  much  like  the  female  Orayia,  being  a  spider-like 
creature,  with  six  long  legs,  and  a  laige  body  thickly  clothed  with  scales.  She 
is  very  unattractive  m  appearance,  while  the  male  is  a  very  beautiful  insect  in- 
deed. After  copulation  the  female  climbs  up  the  tree,  and  deposits  her  eggs,  usu- 
ally on  the  twigs.  The  larveB  are  hatched  out  in  the  spring,  and  quite  early  in 
the  summer  attain  their  growth.  Their  method  of  walking  is  by  ' looping'  their 
bodies,  viz.,  by  drawing  we  hinder  feet  dose  to  the  fore  feet,  again  extending  the 
latter,  and  so  on.  They  are  prettily  striped  with  yellow  and  brown.  After 
attaining  its  full  growth — ^late  in  June,  or  early  in  July — ^the  insect  descends  to 
the  eart£  and  forms  a  chrysalis  which  remains  undeveloped  until  the  advent  of 
the  cold  season,  when  the  moth  breaks  through  and  escapes  to  perpetuate  its 
species.  This  insect  has  been  very  troublesome  in  many  parts  of  tne  United 
States,  attacking  not  only  the  apple  tree  but  several  varieties  of  shade  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  ehn."     (See  Figs.  S8,  S9, 40  cmd  JH) 

As  to  remedies,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  Various  means  have  been  resorted  to  to  prevent  the  female  from  climbing 
up  the  trees  and  depositing  her  eggs.  Strips  of  tin  or  zinc  have  been  fastened 
about  the  tree,  about  three  inches  wide  and  sloping  downwards,  like  an  inverted 
funnel,  so  that  the  insect  could  not  surmount  them,  also  bandages  of  cotton  and 
other  feibrics,  daubed  with  tar,  have  been  used  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and  by 
these  means  the  trees  have,  in  many  instances,  been  saved  from  serious  damage. 
I  have  not  had  much  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  English  sparrow  has 
had  any  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  these  insects,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  has  not." 


The  beautiful  Cecropia  Emperor  moth,  appears  during  the  month  ot  June 
and  deposits  her  eggs  singly  on  the  apple  tree.  {See  Fig.  4£)  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  insect  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Saunders : — 

^  These,  during  the  next  flve  or  six  weeks,  hatch  into  caterpillars,  which 
finally  grow  to  be  wree  or  four  inches  long,  and  abou^t  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger 
or  a  litue  thicker.  They  are  green  in  colour,  and  are  covered  with  warts ;  those 
on  the  top  of  the  anterior  segments  are  large  and  of  a  coral  red  colour,  the  re- 
mainder are  yellow,  excepting  those  on  the  second  and  hinder  segments,  which, 
in  common  with  the  smaller  ones  along  the  sides,  are  blue  {see  Fig-  43),  Early 
in  the  autumn  the  larva  spins  its  strong  silken  cocoon,  perhaps  three  inches  in 
length,  inside  of  which  it  changes  to  a  chiysalis  and  renuuns  during  tiie  wiiiter 
^see  Fig.  4fi%  developing  the  moth  the  following  season,  about  the  beginning  of 
jTune." 

The  Cecropia  ia  found  also  on  the  European  alder  as  well  as  on  the  plum, 
ourrant  and  lilpc,  although  it  prefers  the  apple.  Parasites  keep  it  in  check,  and 
Mr.  Brodie  mentions  that,  in  I86I9  he  ooileeted  in  Whitchurch  over  a  hundred 
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Cecropia  cocoons,  only  three  of  whidb  were  living,  the  othen  having  been  punc- 
tured by  woodpeckers. 

The  Rascal  Leaf  Crumpler  (PhycUa  nebvlo)  is  described  by  Mr.  Saunders  as 
"  constructing  a  rather  dead-looking  case,  not  unlike  a  horn  in  shape,  in  which  it 
passes  the  winter  in  the  caterpillar  state,  and  from  which  it  makes  its  exit  in 
spring,  using  the  case  as  a  place  of  retreat,  travelling  out  in  search  of  food  and 
returning  to  it  when  it  has  eaten  sufficient  to  satisfy  itself "  by  gnawing  the 
bark  of  the  twigs  early  in  the  spring,  thus  at  times  seriously  injuring  the  tree's 
growth.    Hand  picking  appears  to  be  the  only  artificial  remedy. 


The  Codling  Worm  (CarpoccLpaa  pomaneUa), — see  Fig.  46 — ^which  makes  its 
attacks  directly  on  the  fruit,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  the  pests  infesting 
the  apple.  Every  apple  grower  and  almost  eveiy  apple  consumer  knows  some- 
thing of  its  ravages.  The  witnesses  in  the  fruit  department  of  the  late  inquiiy 
were  one  and  all  complainants  against  this  insect,  of  whose  habits  Mr.  Saunders 
gives  the  f oUowing  description : — 

"It  is  a  European  importation,  and  a  pest  which  causes  the  loss  of  many 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  every  year.  The  moth  is  on  the  wing  quite 
early  in  the  season,  about  the  time  the  apple  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  formed,  or  almost  before  it  is  formed,  the  insect  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  upper  end  of  the  apple  blossom.  These  eggs  are  soon  hatched  into 
young  larvae,  which  penetrate  into  the  growing  fruit,  and  mature  there  when  the 
fruit  is  about  half  grown.  At  that  time  we  notice  a  ^eat  many  apples  fall  from 
the  trees.  These  ai*e  brought  down  from  the  effect  oi  the  presence  of  the  larvaa. 
The  irritation  set  up  in  Uie  fruit  by  them,  brings  on  premature  ripeness,  and 
consequent  falling  from  the  tree.  This  half-grown  fruit  is,  of  course,  useless  for 
any  purpose,  but  the  fact  of  its  falling  to  the  ground  sometimes  has  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  which  thereupon  receives  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  juices  of  the  tree,  and  thus  has  a  better  chance  of  reaching  full  size 
before  maturity.  The  larva  sometimes  leaves  the  fruit  before  it  falls,  and  crawls 
down  the  tree  looking  for  a  sheltered  spot  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon.  Sometimes 
it  falls  to  the  earth  with  the  apple,  and  in  that  case  it  generally  ascends  tiie  trunk 
of  the  tree  in  search  of  a  proper  hiding  place  in  which  to  go  into  chirsalis.  This 
habit  the  larva  has  of  seeking  for  a  sheltered  place,  in  which  to  spend  the  inactive 
stage  of  its  existence,  has  suggested  a  very  useful  remedy  for  counteracting  its 
ravages." 

The  remedy  suggested  is  as  follows : — 

"  By  tying,  about  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  a  bandage  of  old  cotton  doth,  or 
even  paper,  a  suitable  hiding  place  is  presented  to  the  larva,  which  at  once  makes 
use  of  it  by  entering  in  and  going  into  chrysalis  there.  If  the  bandage  is  applied 
to  a  tree  on  which  were  is  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  tied  in  the  middle,  I  nave 
found,  as  a  rule,  that  there  wiU  be  as  man^yr  or  even  more  larvsa  above  the  string 
than  below,  showing  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  leave  the  fruit  before  it 
drops  and  crawl  down  the  tree.  The  insect  remains,  during  the  summer  monthly 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  or  sometimes  a  fortnight  in  the  wrysalis  state,  and  the 
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bandages  ought  to  be  examined  once  a  week  so  as  to  make  sure  that  none  escape. 
In  this  way  a  very  large  number  of  pupsd  may  be  collected^  and  the  trees  pre- 
served, in  a  great  measure,  from  the  visitation  of  a  second  brood,  which  otherwise 
would  be  shortly  hatched." 

The  insect,  if  allowed  to  escape  from  ita  chrysalis  state  in  the  summer,  pro- 
duces a  second  brood,  and  this  often  so  late  in  the  fall  as  to  remain  in  the  fruit 
when  it  ripens  and  is  either  pulled  or  fiedls  fix)m  the  tree.  In  either  case  the  im- 
mediate gathering  up  of  all  infested  fruit,  and  its  consignment  to  pigs  or  its  disposal 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  worms,  is  most  important,  but  Mr.  Saunders 
indines  to  the  belief  that,  if  the  plan  he  suggests  were  carefully  adopted  in  eveiy 
instance,  the  worms  would  be  so  diminished  in  numbers  as  to  be  comparatively 
harmless  in  the  following  season,  and  ultimately  nearly  got  rid  of.  But,  where  the 
orchards  of  different  persons  are  contiguous,  common  action  is  necessary,  or  any 
one  idle  orchardist  may  re-stock  his  neighbours'  trees,  in  spite  of  their  precautions. 
In  shipping  apples,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  reject  wormy  fruit,  as  one 
or  two  infested  specimens  may  discredit  the  whole  barrelfuL 

Mr.  Beadle  does  not,  in  his  evidence,  say  much  for  the  viligance  of  many  of 
our  fruit  growers  in  regard  to  the  Codling  Worm.    He  says : — 

^  Our  orchardists  have  not  yet  learned  a  way  of  fighting  the  Codling  moth.  It 
is  so  small,  and  does  its  work  so  secretly  that  it  is  not  found  out  until  the  apples 
are  ruined.  I  don't  know  of  any  one  who  has  adopted  a  persistent  course  to  get 
rid  of  it.  There  have  been  attempts,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  trap  the  larvsB  by 
bandages.  I  am  satisfied  from  experiments  by  myself  and  others  that  they  can 
be  trapped  by  placing  bands  of  paper  or  woollen  doth  around  the  tree ;  into  these 
the  larviB  will  go  to  change  to  the  chrysalis  state.  The  bands  should  be  examined 
every  week  or  ten  days.  I  have  been  told  that  by  placing  shingles,  fSeustened  to- 
gether in  pairs,  so  dose  that  they  almost  touch  each  other  about  the  tree,  the 
ixkfiects  may  be  caught,  as  they  will  creep  between  them  in  search  of  a  hic^ng- 
place.  Some  people  accomplish  the  same  object  by  putting  bits  of  rag  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  on  the  ground.  By  some  or  all  of  these  means  I  believe  their  numbers 
could  be  greatly  rMuced,  if  there  was  a  combined  effort  by  orchardists  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Charles  Arnold  says  of  this  pest : — 

''  The  Codling  Worm  is  very  destructive.  Bands  of  paper  or  cotton  batting  or 
old  doth,  tied  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  untied  every  week  or  so,  are  the 
best  means  of  catdiinff  the  larveB  and  preventing  the  moths.  Generally  we  take 
several  thidcnesses  of  paper  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  hiding  place.  If  that 
remedy  was  generally  adopted  by  fruit  growers  I  am  satisfied  the  moth  could  be 
^ept  under.  It  is  a  blessing  for  us  that  some  years  we  have  no  apples,  as  then  we 
are  able  to  get  rid  of  the  moth.  The  bandages  I  have  spoken  of  would  need  to  be 
ex&mined  every  week  during  the  summer.  I  know  of  no  other  remedy  for  them 
tbough  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Qoderidi,  who  complains  that  the  Codling  Worm  is  becoming 
xooire  destructive  every  year>  mentions  that  some  of  the  ordiardists  in  his  district, 
in  addition  to  the  rag  or  paper  bandage  remedy,  light  fires  under  the  trees  at  night 
^w'liich  attract  the  moths  to  their  destruction. 
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Insects  Iqurious  to  the  Pear. 

In  the  evidence  now  under  review  the  pear-tree  slug  {Sdandria  cerasi) 
b  the  only  one  mentioned  as  particularly  affecting  the  pear.  It  also  visits  the 
cherry  and  plum.  It  is  described  ai  a  disgusting,  slimy  littie  ereature,  with  the 
anterior  segments  enlarged,  presenting  an  appearance  something  like  a  tadpole, 
and  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant  odour.  It  destroys  the  leaves  of  the  tree  and 
thus  impairs  the  maturing  of  the  fruit.     Mr.  Saimders  says: — 

''It  is  the  progeny  of  a  four-winged  fly  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  transpar- 
ent wixigs,  which  is  abroad  early  in  the  summer.  The  insect  spends  the  winter 
in  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  ground,  and  the  flies  emerge  early  in  the  season,  lay- 
ing their  eggs  on  the  pear,  cherry,  or  plum,  which  hatch  out  into  the  slugs.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  insect,  I  believe  it  to  be  double-brooded,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure.*' 

Among  many  remedies,  he  has  found  that  the  use  of  hellebore  is  the  most 
efiectual.  An  ounce  of  hellebore  in  a  pailful  of  water,  applied  with  a  syringe, 
wiU  soon  rid  the  tree,  of  them.     {See  Fig.  46.) 

Insects  Irgurious  to  the  Plum. 

The  plum  has  numerous  enemies.  The  first  of  these  on  the  list  is  the  Plum 
Sphinx  {Sphi/na  d/rupifeTa/rwra\  of  which  a  life  size  representation  with  one  of 
its  moth  is  given.     It  is  described  a^  follows : — 

"  It  is  a  large  ^een  caterpillar,  with  white  stripes  on  the  sides,  and  a  promi- 
nent horn  at  the  taiL  it  attams  the  length,  at  maturity,  of  perhaps  three  or  three 
and  a  half  inches,  and  is  correspondingly  thick.  This  produces,  a  very  handsome 
sphinx  moth,  which  is  a  night-flying  insect,  and  has  a  flight  somewhat  similar 
to  t&at  of  the  hununing  bird.  It  deposits  its  eggs  about  the  month  of  June,  and 
the  larva  attains  its  maturity  about  the  end  of  autumn,  when  it  descends  from  the 
4ree,  enters  the  ground  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  in  which  form  it  remains  unii} 
^he  following  season."     {See  Figa.  47, 4^  cmd  49.) 


The  Polyphemus  caterpillar  (Telea  polyphemvs), — See  Figs.  SO,  61  and  69-- 
\b  described  as  "  one  of  our  handsomest  insects  "  and  also  the  progeny  of  one  dt 
the  emperor  moths. 

"  The  larva,"  says  Mr.  Saunders,"  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  of  a  g£^' 
ish  yellow  colour,  and  with  the  segments  of  the  body  very  deeply  cut  inta  These 
segments  are  covered  with  tuberdes  which  have  clusters  of  small  spines  proceed- 
ing from  them.  Its  history  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sphinx  which  I  have 
just  mentioned.  Instead,  however,  of  forming  a  chrysalis  under  ground  it  spins  a 
cocoon  inside  of  two  or  three  leaves  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  feeding,  which  it 
draws  together,  and  within  this  enclosure  changes  to  the  pupa  state.  This  cocoon, 
being  attached  to  the  foliage,  faUs  to  the  ground  with  the  leaves  in  the  autumn, 
remaining  there  until  the  following  summer,  when,  in  the  early  days  of  June,  the 
large  handsome  moth  is  produced.' 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  PEAR  TBEE  SLUG — Selandria  ceraei. 


THE  PLUM  SPHINX  AND  CHBYSALIS — Sphinx  drupiferarum. 


PLUK  SPHINX  HOTB. 
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Glancing  a  moment  at  the  minute  Eye-^potbed  Bud-moth  (OraphoUtha 
oculcma), — see  Fig,  6S — a  tiny  creature  found  in  the  pear  and  occasionally  in  the 
apple,  as  well  as  the  plum,  and  the  Oblique-banded  Leaf  RoUer  (Loxotcenia  roaa- 
ceana), — See  Figs.  64  a/nd  6& — also  somewhat  promiscuous  in  its  dietaiy,  the  next 
pest  in  order  is  the  too-£Euniliar  Curculio  (CorujitrachekLa  nerwphar).  (See  Fig,  66) 
In  this,  as  in  some  other  cases — ^where  it  is  necessary,  to  ensure  distinctness,  to 
magnify  the  illustration — ^the  faint  black  lines  represent  the  natural  size  of  the 
ioseci  The  Curculio  is  of  the  same  family  as,  and  not  very  unlike,  the  peabug. 
It  is  small  in  size,  and  of  a  rough  gray  or  blackish  colour,  and  when  resting 
looks  very  much  like  a  dried  bud  of  the  tree. 

Its   life  history  and  habits,  and  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  known 
means  for  its  destruction,  are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Saundera    He  says  : 

*'  It  usually  passes  the  winter  in  the  ground,  in  the  chrysalis  state,  though 
the  perfect  insect  sometimes  escapes  from  the  chrysalis,  during  the  later  autumn 
montiis,  and  then  may  be  found  under  the  bark  nibemating  in  the  winter.    As 
soon  as  the  trees  are  m  blossom  the  curculios  may  be  found  in  abundance  upon 
them,  waiting  for  the  first  signs  of  development  in  the  young  fruit.    Before  the 
blossoms  have  fairly  left  the  tree,  the  tender  fruit  is  detected  by  this  watchful 
pest,  which  at  once  begins  to  deposit  eggs  in  it.    These  shortly  hatch  into  small 
grubs,  which  penetrate  into  the  fruit,  causing  decay  and  premature  falling.    The 
jarring  ought  to  be  begun  early  in  the  year,  while  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  and 
in  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  the  curculios  may  be  collected  before  they  have 
done  any  mischief ;  m  fact,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion to  begin  the  jarring  process  quite  early  in  the  season. 

"I  have  found  them  to  be  quite  common  on  the  trees  at  night,  and  by 
enclosing  specimens  in  boxes  covered  with  black  doth,  so  that  no  light  could 
^t  in,  have  found  them  to  deposit  eggs  notwithstanding  the  darkness.  They  are 
active  during  the  day,  and  seem  to  be  almost  as  active  at  night.  Their  periods 
of  inactivity,  if  they  have  any,  seem  to  be  about  the  cool  of  the  morning  or 
early  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  keep  hard  at  work  during  the 
entire  season,  but  presume  that,  if  the  weather  were  cold,  they  would  remain 
torpid  during  a  portion  of  the  day  or  night.  I  consider  the  jarring  method  quite 
sufficient  as  a  remedy  to  keep  the  insect  in  check,  when  faithfully  foUowed." 

The  jarring  process  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Beadle : — 

"  The  simplest  contrivance  which  I  could  recommend,  and  it  is  within  the 

reAch  of  everybody,  is  to  get  a  few  yards  of  cotton  doth  and  two  strips  of  lath, 

to  "vrhich  each  end  of  the  doth  is  to  be  fastened.    A  pair  of  these  sheets  should 

be  laid  on  the  ground  at  tiie  foot  of  the  tree,  just  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 

the  Uossoms  have  fallen  and  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  appear  from  the  calyx. 

The    tree  should  be  suddenly  jarred,  and  the  inse<^  wiU  drop  upon  the  doth. 

ThiB  should  be  done  every  morning  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  the  creatures 

do  xiot  fly  then,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  on  the  wing,  and  you  will 

no^  Ckccomplish  your  end. 

^  There  are  two  ways  of  jarring  the  trees  so  as  not  to  injure  the  trunk;  either 
sa^w  ofi  a  sm^  limb  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  leaving  the  stump  a  few  inches 
langp  ^"^  strike  on  the  end  of  that ;  or,  you  may  bore  a  small  hole  with  a  bit,  in- 
seri^  ^  round  rod  of  iron,  and  leave  it  there  to  strike  upon.  Shaking  the  tree  will 
not   l>3i^ng  tilie  insects  down,  as  they  seem  to  think  that  that  is  merdy  the  wind 
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Bwaying  the  tree ;  but  suddenly  jarring  the  tree  seems  to  impress  them  with  fear 
— they  curl  their  feet  up  and  dz^  immediately  to  the  ffround.  They  look  like  t 
dry  bud  as  they  lie  curled  up.  The  sheet  can  be  carried  by  the  slats,  and  the  in- 
sects should  be  emptied  into  a  vessel  of  water  which  should  be  at  hand.  Ton 
can  then  destroy  tnem  at  your  leisure. 

"  This  process  should  be  oontintied  at  least  onoe  a  day  until  you  find  the 
numbers  so  reduced  that  you  can  safely  let  it  go  for  two  or  three  days.  It  ii 
usual  to  continue  the  operation  about  three  weeks.  I  don't  think  that  even  in 
that  time  the  phun  has  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  maturity  that  it  can  defy  the 
curculio,  but  uie  object  of  the  insect  is  to  lay  the  eggs,  and  of  oouise  the  seafloo 
for  laying  the  eggs  is  past  in  that  time." 

Placiog  under  the  trees  chips  in  which  the  curoulios  may  take  refuge  only  to 
be  captured ;  paving  the  ground  around  the  trees,  so  that  the  curculios,  when 
they  jEeJI  with  the  fruit,  may  have  no  hiding  place,  and  be  forced  to  wander  aboat 
until  destroyed ;  burning  coal  tar  under  the  trees ;  gathering  up  the  &llen  fruit 
and  destroying  it  with  its  occupant ;  enticing  the  curculios  into  botties  filled  with 
some  sweet  liquid,  and  placing  elder  branches  in  the  trees,  may  all  have  some 
value,  but  systematic  jarring  is  the  best  and  by  far  the  most  efiectual  remedy. 

In  Essex,  however,  Mr.  Dougall  and  others  claim  to  have  effectually  protected 
their  plum-orchards  from  the  curculio  by  keeping  chickens.    Mr.  Dougall  says  ^- 

"  The  curculio  is  easily  avoided  by  keeping  plenty  of  hens  and  chickens.  Vy 
plum  trees  are  loaded  down  with  fruit,  and  there  is  not  the  sting  of  a  cuicolio  to 
be  seen,  while  just  outside  of  my  orchard  nearly  every  plum  has  been  stun^.  I 
planted  my  trees  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  I  have  gooa  fences  so  that  the  k>w1s 
cannot  get  through.  There  should  be  enough  fowls  to  keep  down  tiie  grass  and 
weeds,  otherwise  the  curculios  would  escape.  In  my  plum  orchard  there  is  no 
grass  or  weeds  at  all ;  in  fact,  I  have  to  cut  ^rass  for  my  fowls,  and  I  have  more 
plums  on  my  trees  than  they  can  bear  without  support  Shaking  the  trees 
IS  a  very  good  plan,  but  I  gave  it  up  after  a  number  of  years'  experience.  Hy 
man  had  shaken  the  trees  every  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  then  there  came 
three  days  of  constant  rainy  weather,  after  which  the  fruit  was  all  stung  with 
ciurculio.  I  find  that  keeping  fowls  is  a  perfect  protection  against  the  insect  I 
have  a  few  plum  trees  in  my  nursery,  but  I  cannot  get  a  plum  off  them,  because 
there  are  no  fowls  there.  In  our  part  of  the  country  we  can  always  get  a  high 
price  for  spring  chickens  in  the  Detroit  market  If  you  have  only  a  few  plum 
trees  in  vour  garden,  and  do  not  want  the  chickens  to  run  at  large,  you  could  pat 
a  coop  ot  young  chickens  under  the  trees  and  they  will  devour  the  inaects." 

The  disgusted  condition  of  the  Huron  plum  growers,  leading  to  the  almost 
entire  neglect  of  their  plum  crop,  has  been  referred  to  in  another  chapter.  With 
an  inexhaustible  demand  for  eggs,  and  a  very  good  market  for  chickens,  it  might 
be  well  if  they  would  dissolve  a  partnership  with  the  curculio  that  has  proved 
so  disastrous,  and,  doing  their  own  fair  share  of  jarring,  take  a  few  Dorkings, 
Light  Brahmas,  or  Pljnnouth  Rocks  into  their  confidence. 

The  parasitical  allies  of  the  fruit  grower  in  this  connection  have  yet  to  be 
mentioned. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  POLYPHEMUS  CATEHFiLLAB — Telea  polyphemtt8. 


POLYPHEMUS   HOTH. 


COCOON   OF    POLYPHEMUS  MOTH.  EYE-SPOTTED    BUD    MOTH— 

Grapkolitka  oculana. 


Fig.  S3 — Lorn  >nd  perfect  iniaat. 
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INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


OBLIQUK-BAKDJiU   LEAF   KOLLEK,   LARVA   AND   MOTH — LoXOtnuea 


V 


THE  CURCULIO — Conotrockelua  nenv/pka; 


THE  PEACH  BORER — ^geria  exitiosa. 


Fig.  or. 

In  fig,  ST,  I  shuH-B  the  female  inBect,  and  t  the  male. 
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JneectB  ii\jtiriou6  to  the  Peach. 

The  peach  appears  to  have  only  one  special  enemy,  the  Peach  Borer  (jEgeria 
€xitio8a)t — see  Fig.  57— described  as  foUows : — 

"  The  peach  borer  i^  a  wasp-like  insect,  with  transparent  wings,  and  a  richly 
ornamented  body,  banded  and  striped  with  gold,  which  deposits  i£  eggs  about  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  The  eggs  hatch  out,  and  the  larvae  bore  into  the  sapwood,  and 
cause  an  exudation  of  gummy  matter  which  appears  in  masses  about  the  base  of 
the  tree.  The  larveB  seem  partly  to  live  in  this  gummy  substance  and  pai'tly  in 
the  sapwood  of  the  tree.  Sometimes  three  or  four  are  found  on  the  same  tree, 
occasionally  girdling  and  destroying  it,  but  always  inducing  more  or  less  of  a 
diseased  conmtion,  and  impairing  ite  vigour.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  objectionable 
and  destructive  insect." 

As  to  the  means  of  combatting  the  operations  of  this  pest,  it  is  remarked : — 

*'  It  is  usual  on  the  appearance  of  these  gummy  masses  to  cut  them  away,  trace 
out  the  larva  and  destroy  it.  By  watchfulness  in  this  way  its  depredations  may 
be  stopped.  It  has  been  suggested  that  banking  up  the  trees  with  earth  would 
prevent  the  insects  from  depositing  their  eggs,  and  the  method  is  very  strongly 
recommended  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  Aa  a  ride  those  who  look  after  their 
peach  trees  closely  have  not  much  trouble  with  the  borer.  It  is  easily  discovered 
by  this  gummy  exudation,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  destroyed  if  it  is  looked 
after  at  the  proper  season." 

Insects  ii^urious  to  Small  Fruits. 

Coming  next  to  the  insects  injurious  to  the  smaller  fruits,  the  Imported  Saw- 
fly  {N&nuitus  ventricoaibs) — see  Figs,  68,  69  and  60 — ^is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some to  the  currant  and  gooseberry.  It  appeared  some  years  ago  in  New  York 
State  and  spread  thence  to  Canada.    It  is  described  as  follows : — 

**  The  parent  insect  is  a  small  transparent- wii^d  fly  about  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  house  fly,  but  furnished  with  four  wings.  This  fly  makes  its  appearance 
Tery  early  in  the  season,  and  as  the  young  folif^e  is  expanding,  deposits  its  eggs^ 
usually  along  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry,  in  regular  rows  on  the  under  side. 

"  The  eggs  are  set  end  to  end,  and  are  fastened  by  some  glutinous  substance.  In 
a  few  days  these  eggs  hatch  out  little  grubs,  which  proce^  to  eat  holes  in  the 
leaves.  On  turning  the  leaves  up  you  will  find  the  young  colony  of  larvsB  very 
numerous,  and  you  can  sometimes  destroy  the  whole  brood  by  picking  two  or  three 
of  the  leaves  and  trampling  them  under  foot.  If  not  checked  at  that  time  they 
soon  scatter  over  the  bush,  and  you  find  the  foliage  disappearing  with  gi*eat 
rapidity,  first  firora  the  lower  portion  of  the  bush,  and  from  that  upwards,  until  in 
a  very  brief  space  the  whole  of  the  foliage  of  the  bush,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
may  be  destroyed,  leaving  tihe  brandies  bare." 

"  The  insect,"  says  1&.  Saunders,  ''is  at  least  double  brooded,  and  it  is  some- 
times supposed  to  have  more  than  two  broods.  If  it  is  only  double-brooded,  the 
broods  appear  at  difierent  periods,  so  that  you  can  almost  at  any  time  duiing  the 
season  find  larves  on  the  bushes  in  different  stages  of  development.  You  will  tind 
the  larv8B  most  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  devouring  the  foliage  as 
soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  developed,  and,  when  full  grown,  going  to  the  suif  ace  oi  the 
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ground,  where  they  construct  their  cocoons  among  rubbish  or  decaying  leaves, 
coming  out  early  in  the  summer  and  depositing  their  eggs  for  a  later  brood." 

For  this  insect  and  the  native  'saw-fly,  which  is  so  scarce  as  to  be  of  little  an- 
noyance, hellebore  is  a  suflBicient  remedy. 


Another  insect  attacking  more  particularly  the  black  and  the  red  currant  is 

the  Currant  Geometer  or  measuring  worm  {Ellopia  ribearia).     (See  Fig,  61.)    As 

to  its  characteristics  and  resistance  to  mild  methods  of  treatment,  Mr.  Saunders 

says: — 

"  It  is  a  spotted  larva  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  when  it  is  matured,  agreat  feeder,  and  a  much  more  difficult  insect  to 
destroy  than  the  saw-fly.  ^llebore,  which  will  promptly  destroy  the  saw-fly, 
will  have  very  little  effect  on  the  geometer.  There  is  something  very  robust 
in  its  constitution,  which  enables  it  to  resist  the  action  of  this  poison,  and  it 
requires  to  be  used  much  more  strongly,  and  even  then  it  will  not  always  prove 
eflectual.  I  have  found  that  Paris  sreen  is  much  more  effectual,  but  it  is  unde- 
sirable  to  use  this  poison  after  the  fruit  is  formed.  The  insect  appears  very  early, 
and  if  the  bushes  are  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  Paris  green  in  the  early  spring, 
before  the  fruit  is  formed,  1  think  there  is  no  danger  attending  its  use.  Still,  if 
hellebore  and  water,  used  of  additional  strength,  will  answer  all  the  purpose,  I 
should  prefer  it  to  Paris  green.  This  insect  has  a  habit  of  dropping  from  tiie 
bushes  when  they  are  struck,  and  suspending  itself  by  a  silken  thread,  and  then, 
with  a  stick,  you  can  gather  a  number  of  these  threads  and  draw  the  insects  to- 
gether and  trample  them  under  foot" 


The  Spinous  Currant  Caterpillar  {Orwpta  progne),  a  pretty  but  not  often  very 
hurtful  butterfly,  and  the  four-striped  plant  bug  (Cwpaua  l4/necm8),  which  punctures 
the  leaves  and  so  stunts  the  growth  of  the  bush,  are  noticed.  The  only  known 
remedy  for  the  latter  is  the  old-fashioned  one  to  "  catch  him  and  kill  hink" 


The  Gooseberry  Fruit  Worm  (Pempelia  grasmlaria), — eee  Fig.  68 — ^which 

attacks  the  interior  of  the  gooseberry,  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  parent  is  a  small  narrow-winged  gray  moth,  which  when  its  wings  are 
expanded  measures  nearly  an  inch.  It  spends  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state, 
in  the  ground,  and  early  in  the  spring  the  moth  appears  on  the  winff ;  having 
escaped  from  the  chry^is  about  the  time  the  gooseberries  are  formed,  and  growing 
rapidly,  this  moth  deposits  an  egg  here  and  there  on  the  fruit.  The  eg^  hatches, 
and  the  young  larva  eats  its  way  into  the  fruit,  and  lives  in  the  interior  portion 
of  the  gooseberry,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  berry  it  feeds  upon  becomes  dis- 
coloured, and  having  partially  consumed  it,  the  insect  takes  to  another,  and  finally 
it  draws  together,  with  silken  webs,  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  berries,  living  in 
one  as  a  sort  of  home,  from  which  it  issues  to  feed  on  the  berries  about  it.  When 
it  attains  a  ^wth  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  it  descends  to  the  ground, 
enters  into  Uie  chrysalis  state,  and  remains  there  until  the  following  spring,  when 
the  moth  issues  to  enter  upon  its  destructive  mission.  There  is  only  one  brood  oi 
this  insect  during  the  year,  but  it  is  getting  very  destructive,  sometimes  destroy- 
ing as  much  as  twenty-flve  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  gooseberry  crop  in  some 
sections." 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


THE  SAW  FLT — Nemotus  ventrico9U8. 


Fig.  68. 
In  Fig.  58  we  have  repreBented  both  mala  and  female  fiies- 


1  the  male,  b  the  female. 


EGOS  OF  THE  SAW  FLT. 


I    * 


\ 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


LARVA   OF  SAW  FLY — NEARLY   FULL  OEOWN — FEEDING. 


CURRANT  GEOMETER,  OR  MEASURINO   WORK— Ellopia  rihearia. 
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Of  artificial  remedies  for  the  fruit  worm,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  By  jarring  the  bushes  you  can  collect  ^his  larva  in  the  same  way  as  you  can 
the  gooseberry  geometer.  It  drops  to  the  ground,  retaining  its  hold  on  the  bush 
by  means  of  a  sUken  thread,  by  which  it  climbs  up  again  when  the  danger  is  past. 
By  drawing  the  threads  together  with  a  stick,  you  can  sometimes  readily  collect 
a  number  of  specimens  of  uie  larva.  I  have  found  that  by  sprinkling  the  bushes 
with  air-slacked  lime,  about  the  time  that  the  moths  appear,  the^  can  be  kept 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Where  the  lime  is  used  the 
eggs  do  not  seem  to  be  deposited  on  the  berries,  as  insects  have  a  great  aversion 
to  this  substance.  But  such  a  remedy  does  not  destroy  the  insect ;  it  only  drives 
it  somewhere  else." 


Two  species  of  currant  borer,  the  Imported  and  American,  are  next  in  the  list, 
and  described  as  follows : — 

"  The  imported  currant  borer  (jEgeria  tipuUformia)  is  a  small  wasp-like  moth 
with  transparent  wings,  and  a  body  banded  with  gold.  It  flies  about  very  actively 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  After  pairing,  the 
female  deposits  her  ^gs  upon  the  twigs,  generally  one  at  the  base  of  a  bud; 
when  this  is  hatched,  the  young  grub  bores  into  the  bark  of  the  stem  to  the  centre, 
and  works  up  and  down,  devouring  the  substance  of  the  stem,  and  finally  when  it 
attains  its'  full  growth,  eating  a  hole  almost  entirely  through  the  currant  stem, 
leaving  only  about  the  thickness  of  tissue  paper  of  the  bark  unbroken ;  and 
inside  of  this  opening  it  forms  a  chrysalis,  with  the  head  of  the  chrysalis  pointing 
to  the  thin  layer  of  bark.  When  the  chrysalis  is  about  to  change,  it  has  only  to 
break  through  this  thin  layer  of  bark,  and  escape.    (See  Fig.  6S.) 

"The  oUier  species,  the  American  currant  borer  [PaeTiodervs  siipemotatus),  has 
similar  habits,  although  it  belongs  to  an  entirely  different  family — ^the  family 
of  long-homed  beetles.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iEgeria ; 
the  liu*v8e  go  through  all  their  changes  within  the  stem  of  the  bush,  and  mially 
emerge  in  the  perfect  beetle  form  by  eating  their  way  through  the  stem.  The 
remedy  for  these  two  pests  is  to  remove,  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  during  the 
winter,  all  those  stems  which  manifest  any  symptom  of  being  injured,  and  bum 
them.  In  that  way  you  destroy  the  chrysalids,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of 
their  increase."     (See  Fig.  64^) 

A  Raspberry  Cane  Borer  (Oberea  tripvmcta)  is  described  as  a  "  cylindrical 
beetle  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  with  a  pale 
yellowish  thorax,  with  three  spots  on  the  thorax,  and  with  long  horns." 

Its  operations  are  thus  noticed : — 

**  When  attacking  the  raspberry  it  selects  the  tip  of  the  growing  cane,  and 

biting  with  its  jaws,  makes  a  series  of  punctures  around  the  young  growth,  giving 

it  tbe  appearance  of  having  a  ting  around  it.    Then  be^nning  aTOve,  it  mdces  a 

second  ring  about  an  inch  from  the  first,  and  between  meae  two  rings  it  deposits 

an  egg  in  the  substance  of  the  cane.    The  result  is  that  the  tip  of  the  cane  withers 

in  a  few  days.    The  object  in  thus  biting  the  cane  is  supposed  to  be  to  lessen  the 

floi^  of  sap  towards  the  parts,  as  the  sap  miffht  possibly  injure  the  egg  embedded 

in  the  substance  of  the  cane.    The  egg  nat<£e8,  and  the  larva  as  soon  as  hatched 

proceeds  to  eat  down  into  the  centre  of  the  cane,  and  spends  its  larval  period  in 

eonsiiming  the  interior,  completing  its  transformation  within  the  cane — changing 

to  a  chrysalis — and  finally  tne  next  spring  eating  its  way  out  of  the  cane,  a  perfect 

beetle." 
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The  pest  may  be  prevented  from  increasing,  by  promptly  breaking  off  th« 
eane  down  to  the  second  ring  made  by  the  insect. 


The  Tree  Cricket  is  another  enemy  of  the  raspberry,  as  well  as  of  the  grape* 
vine,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  noticed. 

A  green  Saw-fly,  too,  is  troublesome  {SdaTidria  ruhi).  Of  this  insect  Mr. 
Saanders  says : — 

^  There  is  a  green  saw-fly,  Selandria  rubi,  which  attacks  the  raspberry,  and 
19  a  very  troublesome  insect  When  full  grown  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  is  covered  with  small  hair-like  spines,  arising  from  small  green 
tubercles.  It  is  the  progeny  of  a  small,  black,  transparent- winged  fly,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  gooseberry  saw-fly,  but  smaller.  It  has  a  strange  saw-like  appara- 
tus at  the  posterior  end  of  its  body,  by  means  of  which  it  saws  little  slits  into  the 
substance  of  the  leaf  of  the  raspberrv,  and  places  its  egg  under  the  surface.  There 
it  swells,  and  finally  produces  a  small  larva,  which  makes  its  exit  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  leaf,  and  feeds  on  the  substance,  avoiding  the  veins  or  ribs  of  the 
leaf,  and  thus  skeletonizes  it.  It  is  so  near  the  colour  of  the  raspberry  leaf  that 
it  is  very  difficult  of  detection,  and  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to  find*  it,  but  you 
can  see  the  effect  of  its  work  very  speedily,  and  it  is  easily  killed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  hellebore." 


Another  insect,  a  small  geometer,  Aplodea  rabivora,  represented  in  its  perfect 
state  by  a  pretty  green  moth,  also  attacks  the  raspberry,  but  not  very  severely. 
(See  Fig.  66) 

The  Strawberry's  enemies  are  few  in  number,  and  are  briefly  described  by 
Mr.  Saunders  as  follows  : — 

"There  are  few  insects  that  aflect  the  strawberrv.  One  of  these  is  the  Grown 
Borer  (Anareia  lineatella).  It  is  the  larva  of  a  small  moth  which  deposits  its  egg 
on  the  crown  of  the  strawberry.  This,  when  hatched,  produces  a  larva  which 
eats  its  way  in  various  directions  through  the  croym  of  the  plant,  and  in  a  short 
time  BO  injures  it  that  it  is  almost  useless.  In  past  seasons,  Mr.  Luke  Bishop,  near 
St,  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Arnold,  of  Paris,  have  both  sufiered  from  it  very  seriously. 
It  is  an  insect  worth  noting,  because  it  may  become  very  widely  disseminated,  and 
if  it  established  itself  in  any  of  the  large  strawberry  centres,  it  would  become  a 
v€(ry  serious  eviL  Lime  strewed  among  the  strawberry  vines  has  been  suggested 
as  a  remedy,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  can  find  any  remedy  wh^  will 
be  efTectual  other  than  digging  up  the  affected  vines  and  burning  them. 

"  The  larva  of  our  common  May  beetle  is  very  destructive.  {See  Fig.  €6,) 
It  feeds  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  grasses,  and  seems  to  be  very  partial  to  the 
strawberry  roots.  A  few  of  these  insects  will  work  great  destruction  in  a  few 
days ;  the  plants  wither,  and  you  see  no  reason  for  it  until  you  dig  in  the  ground 
and  find  this  grub  at  work.  It  frequently  attacks  other  plants  as  well  as  the  straw- 
berry, and  sometimes  eats  the  tubers  of  the  potato.  It  will  eat  almost  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  root  or  tuber,  whether  small  or  large,  and  one  specimen  is  capable  of 
devouring  a  great  deal  of  food  in  a  year.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  a  leaf-eating 
beetle,  and  congregates  on  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and  other  trees,  but  during  the 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


GOOSEBERRY  FKUIT  WORM— 
Pempelia  groaaularia. 


THE   IMPORTED  CURRANT  BORER— 
jEgeria  tipulif<yrmi8. 


Fig.  62— Moth  and  Cocoon  and  Lur*.  Fig.  63. 

THE  AMERICAN  CURRANT  BORER — Psenoacerita  ntpemototua. 


Kg.  64. 

GREEN  (raspberry)  MOTH — Aplodes  ruHvora. 


^^^ 
^9^ 


Fig.  66. 
In  Pig  65  we  have  tba  curiouB  l»rv»  of  this  in«aet  shown  feedlncc  on  the  tniit ;  *  reprOMUti  the  ride 
of  one  of  the  rings  or  MgmeDta  of  the  caterpiUw'B  body  much  mwnified  ;  e  the  moth  of  %  natonl  die,  and 
d  one  pmit  of  the  wings  magnified. 

COMMON   MAY   BEETLE. 


In  Fig.  66,  t  represents  the  larvse,  1  the  chrysalis,  and  3  and  4  the  matnre  Insect 
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day-time  it  is  torpid,  and  if  the  trees  are  then  well  shaken  the  beetles  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  they  can  be  collected  and  destroyed.  We  have  never  had  them 
so  excessively  abundant  as  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  any  means  of  this 
sort  There  are  two  or  three  small  lepidopterous  insects,  leaf  rollers,  which  attack 
the  strawberry.  One  is  very  common — ^the  Anchylopera  frciga/ria.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  insect,  but  sometimes  quite  destructive.  It  gatiiers  together  the  leaves 
and,  folding  them,  feeds  on  their  substance.  It  can  easily  be  kept  in  check  with 
the  use  of  a  little  hellebore  and  water. 

''  There  is  a  saw-fly  also,  called  the  strawberry  false  worm — Empkytus  macur- 
latu8y  which  destroys  the  leaves  during  the  month  of  June.  The  larva  approaches 
maturity  about  that  time  and  eats  holes  in  the  leaves.  This  insect  can  also  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  hellebore.  There  is  a  strawberry  bug — CorvmeUmia — a 
small  black  insect  that  looks  very  much  like  a  beetle,  with  a  shining  surface.  I 
have  had  no  personal  experience  with  it,  and  I  merely  mention  it  as  one  of  the 
insects  which  occasionally  injure  the  strawberry.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  the 
strawberry  less  troubled  with  insect  enemies  than  any  other  fruit  we  cultivate." 


Insects  Injurious  to  the  Grape. 

The  grape  vine  insect  pest  that  comes  first  of  all  to  the  mind  is  the  Phyllox- 
era. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  yet  done 
mischief  to  the  vines  of  Canada,  although  terribly  destructive  in  France  and  also 
very  injurious  in  some  parte  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  of  Brant, 
asserts  that  he  has  detected  the  Phylloxera  on  his  vines.    He  says : — 

"  There  is  a  disease  affecting  my  vines  which  I  think  is  the  phylloxera.  The 
roots  are  injured  by  something  early  in  the  fall,  but  the  insects  are  so  small  that 
I  cannot  catch  them.  Tlie  young  roots  look  as  if  the  outer  skin  was  all  eaten  off. 
I  have  never  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  the  insect  was  by  sending  samples  of 
the  roots  to  experts,  because  I  was  not  suspicious  of  it  before,  but  1  shall  do  so 
this  faJL  .' .  I  have  compared  the  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  phylloxera  else- 
where with  mv  own  experience,  and  the  comparison  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
insect  to  which  I  have  referred  is  that  insect.  My  crop  of  grapes  under  glass  is 
also  injured  The  phylloxera  attacks  both  root  aiid  leaf,  it  was  only  last  fall 
when  I  suspected  its  presence." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Arnold  that  the  injury  or  disease  he  speaks  of  is  due  to 
the  phylloxera,  is  not  shared  by  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Beadle  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — 

'^  Unfortunately  in  Europe  they  have  imported  an  American  insect  that  is 
laying  waste  the  vineyards  there  with  terrible  destruction,  the  grape,  louse  or 
phylloxera.  It  is  believed  by  naturalists  that  it  has  two  forms,  one  feeding  on  the 
leaves  and  the  other  on  the  roots,  I  have  seen  the  leaf  form  on  my  own  grounds 
but  not  for  several  years.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  this  insect  luis  been 
prevalent  and  vineyards  have  suffered  from  them.  In  some  parts  of  Califomia  it 
[xas  been  a  serious  detriment.  There  are  some  varieties  of  our  native  grapes  which 
une  tibooght  to  be  proof  against  it.  When  I  say  that  it  has  two  forms  I  mean  that 
i^  attacks  the  leaves  and  tiie  roots  at  different  stages  of  its  growth.  .  .  I  don't  think 
rbe  injury  to  the  vine  is  serious  so  far  as  they  a£^ct  the  1^,  it  is  only  when  thev 
wt^^ack  the  root  that  the  vineyard  is  destroyed.    We  do  not  suffer  to  any  appreci- 
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jkble  extent  in  Canada  from  the  insect  which  I  spoke  of  as  havin|^  been  imported 
into  Europe  from  America,  but  I  believe  they  do  in  some  parts  of  California." 

A  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  insect  in  its  various  stages  of  existence^ 
and  of  specimens  of  its  handiwork,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  (See 
FigB.67cmd68.) 

Mr.  Bethune  speaks  of  it  as  follows : — 

"The  PhyUooDera  vaetcUrix,  which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  the  vine- 
yards of  France,  belongs  to  the  same  tribe  as  the  plant  lice.  There  are  two  vari^ 
ties,  one  '  gall-inhabiting/  that  is  making  excrescences  upon  the  leaves  of  tb^^ 
vine,  the  other  attacking  the  root. 

"At  first  these  were  thought  to  be  separate  species  altogether,  entirely  dil- 
ferent  as  they  are  in  habits,  and  differing  also  in  appearance,  but  Prof.  Riley  de- 
monstrated, what  had  been  suspected  by  some  French  entomologists,  viz.,  ihii 
they  were  merely  two  forms  of  tne  same  creature,  and  that  the  insect  had  two 
difi'erent  modes  of  life.  It  has  been  enormously  destructive  in  France,  and  has 
done  considerable  dama^  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  no  injury  of  any 
account  has  been  traceable  to  it  in  Canada. 

"  The  gall-inhabiting  variety  is  common  enough  here,  but  this  form  of  the 
insect  is  comparatively  harmless.  One  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is,  that  they  arc 
all  females,  while  those  which  attack  the  roots  are  both  wingless  females  and 
winged  males  and  females. 

"  The  males  appear  in  August  and  September  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  species.  In  the  following  year  the  insects  attack  the  soft  fibrous  roots  of  the 
plant,  causing  them  to  swell  and  gradually  rot  away.  The  plague  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rot  on  this  account.  The  insects  of  course  extract  firom  the  roots  th' 
juices  which  should  go  to  the  nutriment  of  the  plant,  thus  giving  the  leaves  :. 
sickly  ^pearance,  which  is  usually  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  pest 

"  When  the  work  of  destruction  is  pretty  nearly  finished,  during  the  last  yeai^ 
•of  the  plant's  life,  the  insects  entirely  disappear,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  it 
was  so  long  before  the  insect  was  discovered. 

'*  The  only  eflicient  remedy  against  the  root  form  is  drenching  with  water 
In  Europe,  the  vineyards  are  mostly  situated  on  hillsides,  so  that  there  is  great 
diflSculty  in  applying  this  remedy.  On  level  plains,  however,  a  mode  of  irrigatioR 
on  a  large  scale  has  been  introduced.  Water  is  let  into  the  vineyards  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and  let  away  in  the  spring,  no  permanent  injury  be- 
ing done  to  the  plants.  The  simplest  remedy  for  the  gall-mhabiting  form,  is  to 
pick  the  leaves  off  and  burn  them. 

"  The  gall  form  attacks  the  Delaware  and  Clinton  grapes,  and  the  root  fom 
the  Delaware,  Hartford,  Isabella,  and  Creveling.  The  Concord  is  attacked,  thougli 
very  slightly,  by  both  forms.  Our  climate  is  too  moist  for  the  comfortable  esis^ 
ence  of  the  root  form,  and  even  if  the  grape  should  come  to  be  much  more  exten 
sively  cultivated  in  this  country  than  at  present,  I  think  our  climate  would  grant 
us  immunity  from  this  pest." 


The  Green  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Ch/jBTocwrrvpa  pa/mpinatTix,  is  a  large  greet 
•caterpillar,  striped  at  the  sides  with  whitish  stripes,  and  has  a  horn  at  its  tail 
If  uninterrupted  it  will  completely  strip  the  vine  of  its  leaves.  Its  presenoe  is 
easily  detected.    Hand  picking  is  the  simplest  artificial  remedy.     (See  Fig,  69.) 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  PHYLLOXERA. — Phylloxera  vastatrix. 


FiK.  CT-Grape  vine  leaf  attacked  by  PhyUoi 


Fig.  68. 
Fig.  68— Showing  the  iniect  !□  ite  diflerant  sta^ei  of  RTOwth  ;  also  a  dlieaMd  vine  re 
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THE  QKEEN  TINE  SPHINX — Ckoerocampa  pamptTiatrix. 


the'wood  nymphs — Eudryaa  grata  and  Eudryat  unto. 


THE  LARV*  AND   EQ08  OF  EUDBTA8  ONIO. 
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Two  small  moths,  one  called  the  Beautiful  Wood  Nymph  {Eud/ryaa  grata),  and 
the  other  the  Pearl  Wood  Nymph  {Eudryaa  v/tiio),  also  attack  the  grape  vine  foli- 
age as  well  as  that  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  although  they  prefer  the  grape.  (See 
(Figs.  70  and  71)    Mr.  Saunders  describes  them  as  follows : — 

^  In  both  the  ^ound  colour  is  creamy  white,  and  the  rest  a  rich  brown  shading. 
They  are  active  oruy  at  night.  During  the  day-time  they  rest  on  the  grape-vine 
foliage,  and  are  often  found  with  their  wings  closed,  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  their  fore  legs  extended  and  tufted  with  large  tufts  of  hair,  presenting  a 
very  peculiar  appearance  for  a  lepidopterous  insect.  Li  this  way  they  rest,  not 
unlike  a  patch  of  the  droppings  of  birds,  and  on  this  account  seem  to  obtain  that 
exemption  from  foes  which  is  desirable  for  their  preservation." 

The  larva  and  eggs  of  Eud/ryas  unio  are  represented  in  the  illustration&  {See 
Fig  72)  The  larva  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  variously  covered 
with  red,  black,  and  green  markings.    They  riddle  the  grape  leaves  very  severely. 


The  Qrape  Cidaria  (Oidaria  diver ailineata),  one  of  the  geometer  family,  and 
the  common  woolly  bear  {SpHosoma  Virgirdca),  are  also  mentioned  as  injurious  to 
the  grape  vine. 

The  Qrape  Vine  Leaf  EoUei  {Deemia  TnaovZcdis)  and  the  Grape  Vine  Plume 
Moth  {Pteropharvs  perieceUd^ictyl/us)  also  attack  the  grape-vine  leaves.  (See 
Figs.  7S  cmd  7i)    They  are  described  as  follows : — 

**  The  plume  moth  feeds  on  the  vine  very  early  in  the  season,  just  as  the  foliage 
is  expanding,  and  at  that  time  it  does  as  much  execution  as  a  much  larger 
species  will  when  the  foliage  is  more  fully  developed.  It  riddles  the  leaves  and 
sometimes  destroys  the  fruit  to  some  extent. 

*•  The  grape-vine  leaf  roller  is  a  pretty  little  dark  brown  or  black  moth  with 
two  white  spots  on  each  of  the  hind  wings.  In  the  larval  state  it  makes  a  little 
case  of  the  leaf  by  rolUng  and  stitching  it  up,  and  it  is  so  active  that  it  pops  out 
of  one  end  of  the  case  thus  made  before  you  can  catch  it  at  the  other.  These  are 
all  the  insects  that  seriously  affect  the  leaves.  There  are  some  beetles,  however 
^which  attack  the  leaf." 

Hellebore  and  water,  or  if  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  as  in  the  case  of 

l>eetles,  a  little  Paris  green  and  water,  will  effectually  dispose  of  them,  as  well  as 

most  insects  to  which  it  is  safe  and  convenient  to  apply  it. 


The  Spotted  Pelidnota  (PdidnoUi  ptiruitata)  is  a  large  red  coloured  beetle,  and 
very  common  on  the  grape  vine.     {See  Fig.  76)    Its  larva  lives  in  decaying  wood 


The  Grape-vine  Flea  Beetle  (HaUioa  ehalyhea)  has  recently  been  very  mis- 
eliievous.  {See  Fig.  76)  It  attacks  the  buds  just  as  they  are  swelling,  and 
although  only  some  th^e-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length,  will,  says  Mr.  Saunders, 
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devooT  a  bud  oontaining  three  or  four  bunches  of  grapes  at  a  meaL    If  numerom 

it  will  soon  dispose  at  this  rate  of  a  large  crop  of  grapes.    Its  history  is  as 

follows : — 

"  The  beetles  that  appear  in  early  spring  are  those  that  have  hibernated 
in  the  rubbish  and  decayed  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  grape  Tines,  or  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  After  they  have  fed  a  while  on  4lhe  expanding  buds» 
and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  grapes  begin  to  form,  they  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  leaves,  and  in  time  these  hatdi  into  small  black  larvas  with  six  feet,  which 
begin  to  feed  on  the  foliage,  riddling  and  devouring  it  very  much  in  the  earlj 

S period  of  its  growth.  These  larvao  are  usually  quite  numerous,  and  continue 
ceding  on  the  vine  for  some  weeks.  When  they  attain  their  fiill  growth,  they 
descend  to  the  ground  and  enter  the  chrysalis  state,  where  they  remain  till  the 
autumn,  when  the  beetles  escape  from  the  chrysalis  and  hibernate  in  rubbish, 
and  among  the  dead  leaves." 

The  best  method  of  dealing  with  so  dangerous  a  pest  has  been  much  discussed, 

and  a  usefiil  suggestion  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Mr.  Saunders,  who  says: — 

"  Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  killing  this  insect.  During  the  past  year 
the  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of  devising  some  expeditious  means 
of  catching  and  killing  this  insect,  and  the  most  useful  plan  he  could  suggest,  after 
many  experiments,  was  to  thoroughly  saturate  a  strip  of  cotton,  three  by  six  feet, 
with  kerosene  oil,  and  hold  it  under  the  vines  while  they  are  being  janred.  The 
beetles  fall  by  the  jar,  and  the  kerosene  kills  them.  They  are  rather  torpid  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  if  the  vines 
are  visitea  at  that  time,  and  the  screen  put  underneath  them,  they  can  be  readily 
shaken  down,  and  destroyed.  By  keeping  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vines  quite 
clean  and  free  from  rubbish,  and  not  affording  these  insects  any  hiding  places,  you 
can  lessen  their  numbers  very  much,  since  unless  they  have  a  place  in  which  to 
hibernate  they  are  more  exposed  to  their  enemies,  and  will  probably  leave  the 
neighbourhood  and  look  for  shelter  elsewhere." 


The  Rose-beetle  {Macrodactyhis  mbspi/nosua)  "is  aVout  half  an  inch  in 
length,  with  long  spreading  legs,  and  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  devours  the  leaves 
very  rapidly.  In  the  larval  state  it  is  found  eating  the  succulent  roots  of  plants 
and  grasses.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  cavity  in  the  earth,  and  when  the  larvas  com- 
plete their  growth  they  enter  into  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  ground  and  the  OAxt 
season  produce  this  beetle  which  is  so  destructive." 


The  Thrips,  so  called  although  the  true  thrip  is  quite  a  different  insect,  are 
members  of  the  bug  fiEtmily,  small  in  size  and  partial  more  particularly  to  the  thin- 
leaved  varieties  of  grape.    (See  Fig.  77.) 

"They  are  all  supplied  with  beaks  or  rostrums  with  which  they  pierce  the 
leaves  and,  sucking  the  sap,  produce  small  white  dots  upon  them,  and  when  tiie 
insects  are  very  numerous  they  soon  affect  the  entire  leaf,  so  that  it  withers 
'hither  partially  or  wholly,  and  the  vine  presents  a  veiy  diseased  appearance, 
while  for  want  of  propter  foliage  the  fruit  fails  to  ripen  as  it  should,  and  hence 
the  crop  is  very  much  injured. 


INJXJRIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  GRAPE  viNK  LEAP  HOLLEE — Desmia  moculaUs. 


I ^ —    " 

Fig.  73. 
Kff.  73  ihowi  both  moth  ud  uterpDlar  of  thii  apeciea. 

GRAPE  VINE  PLUH  MOTH — Pterophorus  periscelidactylut. 


rig.  74. 
THE  SPOTTED  pELiDiJOTA — PeUdtiota  pvMctata. 


i 


INJUKIGUS  INSECTS. 

THE  OBAPE   VINE   FLEA.   BEETLE — Eoltica   cKolybeO. 


Fig.  76. 
Id  Fig.  7S  the  beetle  U  ihown  at  d,  the  larvn  *t  (;  e  U  the  obrynlu ;  while  a 
bj-  the  worm*. 

THE  THEIPS. 


Fig.  77. 
Fis-  "^  ahowe  one  of  the  conniKineBt  forma,  with  win^  both  oloeed  aaA  eipMided. 


THE  TREE  CRICKET — (Ecanthus  niveua. 


Fig.  78.  Fig.  79. 

Fi{).  7S  repreunta  the  femtU,  »nd  Fig.  79  the  male  iuaect. 
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In  its  earlier  stages  of  growth  the  insect  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the 
vines  with  an  alkaline  solution,  but  as  it  becomes  older  it  resists  such  mild  appli- 
anoea  Building  fires  at  night  to  attract  the  insects  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  jarring  the  vines  by  torch-light  might  be  efficacious.  The  insects 
would,  it  is  said,  be  disturbed  by  the  jarring,  and  fly  to  the  light  and  be  burned. 


The  tree  cricket  {CEocmthua  ivweus)  attacks  both  grape  and  raspbeny.    {See 

Figs.  7S  cmd  79.) 

"  The  female  is  furnished  with  a  very  characteristic  ovripositor  for  placing  her 
I.  She  has  a  saw-like  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  she  is  enabled  to  saw 
>u|^h  the  wood  with  ease,  ohe  sits  on  the  cane  and  saws  a  slit  large  enough  to 
contain  an  egg,  which  is  placed  in  it.  Then  moving  a  little  she  saws  another  slit, 
and  deposits  another  egg,  and  so  on,  until  a  straight  row  of  eges  have  been  laid 
about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  This  series  of  slits  in  the  cane 
weakens  it  very  much,  and  during  the  winter  those  eggs  deposited  in  that  manner 
are  preserved  from  change  of  temperature  and  from  destruction  by  birds  and  other 
insects  that  might  prey  upon  them.  The  insect  does  not  feed  upon  the  vine  or 
the  vine  leaves,  but  the  presence  of  these  eggs  weakens  the  stem  mechanically  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  the  foliage  expands  in  the  following  season  the  weight 
of  it  sometimes  breaks  the  stem,  and  thus  the  crop  is  lost." 


The  Orape  Seed  insect  {laoaoma  vUia),  a  minute  fly,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
outside  of,  or  just  under  the  skin  of,  the  grape.  The  lai*va  enters  the  seed  while 
in  a  soft  green  state,  and  feeds  on  t&e  kemeL  The  grape  is  thus  prevented  from 
ripening,  and  the  presence  of  immature  green  grapes  in  a  bunch  is  accounted  for. 


The  last  mentioned  insect  enemy  of  the  grape  is  the  honey  bee.    Of  this  in- 
sect Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  The  Honey  Bee  {Apia  mdlifica)  has  been  accused  of  injuring  the  grape  crop, 
BXkd,  I  believe,  with  a  good  deal  of  justice.  During  this  past  season,  in  the  neign- 
l>ourhood  of  St.  Catharines,  several  parties  have  lost  almost  their  entire  crop  frem 
this  pest.  Mr.  Bykert,  who  has  been  one  of  the  sufierers,  tells  me  that  he  has 
i^&tcned  and  seen  them  attack  the  sound  grapes,  bite  through  the  skin,  and  pro- 
ceed to  extract  the  juice.  The  only  way  in  which  he  could  save  his  grapes,  was 
}yy  covering  them  with  netting.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  St.  Catharines,  who  is  a  large 
grape  grower,  has  also  complained  much  of  this  trouble." 

Insects  Injurious  to  the  Squash,  Melon  and  Oucumber. 

"  A  small  wasp-like  creature,"  the  Squash  Vine  Borer  {jEgeria  oucurbitoB)  is 
ixi  its  larval  state,  highly  destructive  to  the  squash.  The  moth  is  harmless.  {See 
Figs.  80  <md  81.) 

The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  {Didbrotica  vUtata)is  more  destructive  than  the 
flQUAfih  vine  borer,  and  continues  its  depredations  in  the  beetle  as  well  as  the 
kl  condition.    Both  these  pests  direct  their  attacks  to  the  stem  of  the  plants, 
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suckixig  the  juices  and  effectively  destroying  the  plant,  if  not  arrested.    The  best 

remedy  appears  to  be  to  enclose  the  young  plants  in  small  boxes  ^ith  gauze 

tops,  until  they  have  so  far  developed  as  to  resist  successfully  the  attacb  of 

the  beetles. 

Of  the  squash  bug,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"The  squash  bug  {Oor^  tristia)  is  another  insect  very  destructive  to  the  sev- 
eral varieties  ot  the  squash.  It  belongs  to  the  order  hemiptera,  the  true  bug  ftmily, 
and  has  a  very  unpleasant  odour  when  handled.  This  creature  injures  ^e  vines 
by  puncturing  them  and  sucking  the  sap,  and  it  lays  its  effgs  in  considerable  quan- 
tities on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  These  hatch,  and  uie  colony  of  squash  bugs 
which  result  will  pass  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  very  soon  the  vine  becomes  sadly  dis- 
figured, and  the  foliage  so  injured  as  to  prevent  its  normal  growth,  and  an  attack 
from  this  bug  will  often  result  in  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  crop  if  the  in- 
sect is  allowed  to  proceed  uncheckeo.  From  the  fact  of  the  insect  living  altogethei 
by  suction,  it  cannot  be  reached  by  hellebore  or  Paris  green  or  other  poisons  of 
that  dass.  It  may,  however,  be  affected  by  syringing  me  vine  with  alkaline  so- 
lutions, and  it  has  occasionallv  been  subdued  to  a  ceSrtain  extent  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  vines,  which  will  usually  dislodges  the  insects,  and  if  hot  enough,  de- 
stroy them."    {See  Fig.  82.) 

The  Cucumber  Flea  Beetle  {Haliioa  (mcwmeria)  is  not  so  plentiful  as  to  do 
much  practical  injuiy. 

ff 

Insects  Ixuurious  to  Forest  Trees. 

With  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  Forestry,  the  services  of  the  £nto> 
mologist  will  be  more  frequently  called  into  requisition  in  conneetion  with  the  in- 
sect destroyers  of  forest  trees.  They  are  not  less  numerous  or  destructive  than 
those  which  attack  the  grain  fields  or  orchards. 


The  Wood-borer  is  the  species  of  insect  most  mischievous  in  its  operational 
and  the  name  covers  a  numerous  family. 

Of  the  pine  borers  the  largest  is  known  as  MonohaTMnue  confusor.  "  It  i^ 
remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Bethune, "  for  the  enormous  length  of  its  antennse,  or  horn9> 
which  extend  sometimes  to  twice  the  length  of  its  body,  the  latter  being  probably 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  thus  making  the  antennae  three  or  four  inches  ia  length. 
They  are,  besides,  curiously  jointed  and  form  a  curve  usually  branching  out  on 
each  side." 

Its  history  and  habits  are  described  as  follows : — 

^  The  insect  is  produced  from  a  very  large  grub,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  i 
large  broad  head  and  very  powerful  jaws,  with  which  it  cuts  into  the  timber  of 
the  trees.  It  is  not  a  very  common  insect  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
Ottawa  lumber  districts,  and  in  the  lumbering  regions  north  of  Peterborough,  it 
has  frequently  been  very  abundant  and  very  desteuctive.  Its  habit  is  to  attack 
timber  that  has  been  injured,  usually  by  fire,  or  blown  downbv  the  wind;  it  does 
not  attack  green,  flourislung  timber,  u  frequently  happens  that  forest  fires  will 
sweep  over  a  number  of  square  miles  of  timber  during  one  summer.    If  the  fallen 


INJUKIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  SQUASH  VINE  BORES — JSgeria  eitcurbiUB. 


TBS  SQUASH  BUG — Ooteia  triatia.  a  maple  borer — Clytug  speciomia. 


ORTHOSOHA  CTUNDRICUlf — BEETLE  AND  LARVA. 

( 
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or  injured  timber  is  not  cleared  away  the  same  summer  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed 
b}r  this  beetle.  In  the  following  spring  the  parent  beetles  frequent  this  burnt  dis- 
trict and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  remam  standing.  From 
these  eg^  hatch  out  the  grubs,  which  gradually  penetrate  into  the  intmor,  and 
burrow  lonfi;  chambers  through  and  through  the  tree.  Where  they  are  Very 
numerous  they  wiU  honeycomb  the  wood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  quite 
useless  for  building  purposes.  Consequently,  in  the  Ottawa  region  particularly, 
it  is  a  race  between  the  lumberers  and  beetles  as  to  which  shall  secure  the  timber 
after  a  fire  has  scorched  a  districL  li  is  also  very  destructive  to  timber  that  has 
been  cut  and  left  in  the  woods  as  saw  logs,  though  in  this  case  stripping  off  the 
bark  is  a  remedy.** 

The  damage  done  by  this  pest,  in  some  instances,  has  been  enormous^  one 
timber-limit  owner  having,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  said,  lost  over  $160,000  by  its 
ravages. 

The  MoTtoha/m/mus  aouteUoitua  is  another  borer,  more  numerous  than  the 
previous  one,  is  black  in  colour,  slightly  spotted  with  white,  while  MoTioha/mrnvs 
canfueor  is  an  ashen  gray.  The  habits  of  both  are  similar.  The  grub  of  the 
9cutdlatu8  frequently  arrives  at  maturity  in  the  timbers  of  newly  erected  build- 
ings, to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  occupants. 


Chaicophora  liberta  and  virgini4^  are  also  woodborers  of  a  metallic  cast  of 
colour  and  burrowing,  like  the  others  already  named,  in  the  timber. 


A  maple  borer  {OJAftua  speoioffus)  is  velvety  black  in  colour,  with  bright-yellow 
stripes  and  markings.    {See  Fig.  88) 

The  locust-tree  borer  {Clytus  fieoouoavs)  is  more  wasp-like  in  shape  and  very 
destructive  to  the  tree  with  which  its  name  is  identified  Mr.  Bethune  thus 
alludes  to  its  habits : — 

**  Some  years  ago  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  and 
killed  most  of  the  locust  trees  from  Toronto  to  London.  I  have  also  found 
immense  numbers  about  the  Credit  and  other  places,  but  now,  I  think  it  has  to  a 
large  extent  disappeared. 

'*  When  it  attacks  a  tree,  little  masses  of  what  looks  like  sawdust  may  be 
seen  in  the  forks,  at  the  base,  or  adhering  to  the  bark.  These  are  the  firagments 
of  the  wood  which  the  grub  casts  out  during  his  borings.  Swarms  of  flies  and 
other  insects  attracted  by  these  castings  also  betray  the  presence  of  the  borer. 

"  It  may  be  killed  by  inserting  a  wire  into  the  hole  which  it  has  made  in  the 
tree,  but  a  more  effective  remedy  is  the  application  of  very  strong  soap-suds  to 
the  stems  and  branches,  espc^cually  when  the  attack  is  first  noticed.  As  tne  beetle 
gets  older  and  stronger  it  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  tree,  and  is  not  so  easily 
reached. .  This  treatment  would  prove  equally  effective  in  the  case  of  the  maple- 
tree  borer. 
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A  large  chestnut-brown  beetle  (0rtho8oma  cyUnd/ricum)  of  the  same  fiuniijas 
the  Monoha/nvmuB  is  also  noticed.  It  is  well  known  as  a  freqaent  intrader  into 
houses  when  lighted  at  night.  It  is  more  generally  diffused  than  the  Mondhamr 
mita,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  lumbering  regions.  {See  Fig,  8^.)  Of  the 
habits  of  the  pine  borers  Mr.  Bethune  adds : — 

"  The  presence  of  these  large  pine  borers  can  generally  be  known  by  the  noiw 
which  they  make  while  at  work.  On  a  still  night  the  crunching  of  their  jaws 
can  easily  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  several  rods,  and  by  listening  intently,  the 
exact  spot  can  be  found  where  the  creature  is  hard  at  work.  Most  of  these  laige 
borers  attack  only  trees  that  have  met  with  some  injury,  whether  from  wind  or 
(Ire,  but  the  Clytus  borers  will  attack  perfectly  healthy  trees." 


Of  other  enemies  of  forest  trees,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

"  There  are  a  number  of  other  insects  which  attack  the  wood  of  our  forest 
trees,  such  as  those  of  the  Scolytua  family,  and  others,  but  they  are  smaller  in 
size,  some  of  them  being  very  minute  indeed.  They  chiefly  work  just  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  any  great  amount  ol 
damage.  Some  of  them  penetrate  the  small  twigs  and  shoots,  and  do  injury  in 
that  way.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attack  live,  healthy  trees,  but  if  the  Wk 
has  become  loose  from  any  cause,  they  are  apt  to  get  under  and  damage  the  wood'* 
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Entomology  is  a  branch  of  natural  history  so  little  studied  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful there  should  be  a  very  great  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  precise  position  of 
the  insect  races  in  nature's  economy.  People  generally  regard  all  insects  as  pests, 
destroy  them  indiscriminately,  and  feel  that  they  are  doing  precisely  the 
right  thing  when  they  even  legislate, — ss  they  think — so  as  to  promote  or  ensure 
their  destruction.  But  enough  is  known  by  those  who  have  cared  to  investigate, 
to  show  that  the  insect  world  deserves  no  such  wholesale  condemnation,  that  there 
are  insects  as  beneficial  as  others  are  injurious,  and  that  it  is  not  to  the  rather 
problematical  offices  of  birds,  or  even  the  ingenuity  of  man,  but  to  the  tiniest  of 
living  creatures  we  must  often  look  for  protection  against  known  insect  enemies. 
When  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  evidence  remarks,  "  Over  5,000  species  of  insects  are  known 
to  science,  a  large  proportion  of  which  prey  on  plant-eating  insects;"  and,  "every 
entomologist  is  acquainted  with  some  portion  of  the  life-history  and  habits  of  the 
more  common  species,  and  knows  that  their  hardiness,  fecundity,  and  their  ability  to 
keep  in  check  the  species  on  which  they  prey,  are  very  remarkable,"  he  is  only 
claiming  to  know  what  has  been  ascertained  on  the  mere  threshold  of  this  breDcb 
of  discovery  and  investigatioiL     Mr.  Bethune  in  his  evidence  says : — 

"  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  community  in  general  were  able  to 
distinguish  between  insects  that  are  really  beneficial  and  those  that  are  really  in- 
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Fig  SB.  Fig.  86.  Fig,  87.  Fig.  88.  Fig  89.  Fig.  90. 

JFig.86. — The  common  tiger  beetls  [GieinAlhivulgarii),  fig.  86. — Tho  purpletigsrbestlB((7.  pur^uraa). 
Fig.  S7.— The  hairy-naoked  tiger  beetle  {C.  kiHitoUit).  Fig.  SS.— The  (ii-ipotted  tiger  beetle  (£?,  tctguttaia). 
Tbiillaat  U  a  moet  beautiful  inwct,  of  a  briUikiit  colour.    Fig.  S9.—Tb«  Urge  tiger  beetle  {C.  gtnervta}. 

CALOSOMA  SCRT7TAT0E. 


T\g.VL 
WATER  BEETLES -SEVERAL  FAMILIES. 


Fig.  92.  Fig.  93. 

Fig.  91  lepraaenta  the  Uigeit  of  onr  epeeiee  of  Dytiioui  (D.  Sarritii), 
Fig.  9S.—A  epedN  nawlj  m  UtgtiBydr.-pkUtu  tricmguUtrit). 
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itirious.  Most  people  will  trample  under  foot  any  insect  they  come  across,  particu- 
larly if  its  appearance  is  not  veiy  inviting,  and  numbers  of  those  that  are  put  to 
death  in  this  way  are  our  very  best  friends." 

Mr.  Saunders,  at  the  dose  of  his  evidence,  says : — 

**  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  to  look  to  the  insect  world  to  control  that 
part  of  the  insect  world  which  is  destructive  to  our  crops." 

The  numerous  allusions  in  the  evidence  just  reviewed  on  the  subject  of 
beneficial  species  have  been  passed  over  till  now,  in  order  to  present  more  forcibly 
and  effectively  when  grouped  than  separately,  the  enormous  benefits  the  friendly 
species  confer  on  mankind. 

The  beneficial  insects  are  diyided  by  entomologists  into  four  or  five  dasses. 
First  come  the  Tiger  beetles,  or  OuymdelidcB,  handsome  creatures,  the  larvae  of 
which,  living  in  holes  in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  feed  exclusively  on  insect  prey.  The 
perfect  insect  has  great  powers  of  speed  and  activity  on  the  wing,  and  also  Uves 
exclusively  on  insects.     (See  Fige,  86  to  90) 


Next  come  the  ground  beetles,  living  under  stones  and  rubbish,  and  especially 
active  in  destroying  the  larva  of  the  potato  beetle  and  various  kinds  of  cater- 
pillaiB. 

"  The  genus  Ha/rpalua,**  says  Mr.  Bethune,  ^  is  especially  valuable  in  this  way. 
Some  of  them  are  large  and  handsome.  Then  there  is  the  genus  Colosoma^  of 
which  there  are  two  or  three  species,  one  of  them  being  a  large  beautiful  green 
beetJe  called  the  '  caterpillar  hunter,'  from  its  habit  of  going  up  trees,  and  seiziog 
upon  and  devouring  caterpillars.  We  do  not  know  a  very  great  deal  about  the 
habits  of  these  insects.  This  year  I  found  the  large  Oolaeoma  scrutator  (see  Fig, 
91)  as  well  as  the  Colaeoma  frigichim  venr  abundant  at  Port  Hope.  Another 
spedes  called  the  Coloaoma  ccuidum,  also  a  large  and  handsome  beetle,  destroys 
a  great  number  of  caterpillars  and  noxious  insects." 

All  these  live  exdusivdy  on  insects,  and  unlike  many  spedes  of  birds,  take 
BO  toU  by  levying  forced  contributions  on  our  fiiiit  trees  for  their  services. 


The  water  beetles  come  next,  living  in  the  water,  feeding  solely  on  insects, 
ajid  keeping  such  insects  as  the  mosquitoes,  and  others  bred  in  the  water,  in  check. 
iJSee  Figs.  92  and  93.) 

The  scavenger  beetles  are  useful  in  another  way.    (See  Fig.  9^.)    Mr.  Bethune 
says  of  them : — 

"  Then  we  have  some  insects  that  are  indirectly  beneficial,  such  as  the  families 
jSilphidcB  and  StaphyUmdce,  which  act  as  scavengers.  The  former  live  upon  car- 
rion, and  some  of  them  have  the  very  useful  habit  of  buiying  small  dead  animals, 
ixot,  however,  with  the  object  of  removing  the  offensive  objects  from  our  sight,  but 
of  laying  thdr  eggs  in  them,  and  thus  providing  food  for  the  grubs  which  ai«  thus 
16 
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hatched  out.  Others  feed  upoD  dead  fish  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  Staj^ylvrUdoB  have  much  the  same  habits,  but  they  live  upon 
decayed  vegetable  as  well  as  decayed  animal  matter," 


Mr.  Bcthune  also  claa»es  among  beneficial  insects  the  Scanfb^eidse,  but  there 
are  members  of  this  family  that  are  destructive  to  vegetation.  Several  of  them 
feed  exclusively  upon  the  droppings  of  animals,  and  other  refuse. 


The  family  of  the  LampyridsB,  to  which  the  fire-fly  belongs  (which  is,  by  Uie 
way,  not  a  fly  properly  so  called,  but  a  small  beetle),  come  next  in  order.  One  of 
this  species,  the  Oha/aJl/iognathus  pennaylvanicua,  as  represented  by  its  larva»  feeds 
on  the  phim  curculio.     (See  Figa.  96  and  96.)      » 


TheD  come  the  Lady  Birds  or  CoccijiellidcB  which,  both  in  their  larva  and 
perfect  state,  live  upon  the  eggs  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  upon  plant  lice,  and  other 
minute  pesta 

The  Ichnev/mons  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  war  between  the  bene- 
ficial and  injurious  species.     {See  Fig,  97)     Mr.  Bethune  says  of  them : — 

"  The  next  order  of  beneficial  iosects  is  the  HymeTiopUra^  the  family  to  which 
bees,  wasps,  and  most  of  the  stinging  and  piercing  insects  belong.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  bees  as  being  beneficial,  out  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  Ichnewnuma,  which  belong  to  this  order.  There  are  hundreds  of  difierent 
kinds  of  these  insects  varying  in  size  from  several  inches  in  length  down  to  a 
dei^ae  of  minuteness  that  can  scarcely  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  all  prey 
upon  other  insects. 

"  The  perfect  four- winged  fly  lays  its  eggs  iia  the  bodies  usually  of  the  cater- 
pillars of  all  sorts  of  insects,  and  the  young  larvss  biurrow  into  the  living  grub  and 
gradually  kill  it.  It  is  to  these  ichneumons,  more  than  to  any  other  caose  what- 
ever, that  wc  owe  our  immunity  from  the  ravages  of  destructive  insects. 

**  We  have  found  at  various  times,  that  as  soon  as  they  became  abundant,  the 
pests  were  almost  entirely  exterminated,  while,  if  they  happened  to  be  rare,  the 
noxious  insects  thrived  in  spite  of  all  other  checks.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind,  with  ovipositors  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  will  penetrate  the  ihickbark 
of  trees  and  fasten  upon  their  prey.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  and  I  suppose 
every  species  of  insect  has  its  own  ichneumon  feeding  upon  it  and  keeping  it  down. 
Wasps  and  hornets  may  be  looked  upon  as  partly  beneficial  and  partly  injuxioiis. 
The  large  black  hornet,  with  the  white  face,  kills  a  good  many  house-flies. 


Following  these  come  the  order  of  Diptera  or  two- winged  fliea,  indnding  &• 
syrphus  fiy,  the  enemy  of  the  apple-tree  root  louse,  and  the  taohina  fliiesi  The 
distinction  between  these  files  and  the  ichneumon  is  that,  while  the  fiDrmer  have 
only  two  wings  the  ichneumons  have  four.    (See  Fig.  98.) 

Of  the  habits  of  the  two- winged  files,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

"Their  eggs  are  laid  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  which  the  ImzT0  thns 
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COMMON   SCAVENGER  BEETLE— 
Secr<yphoru6  veluHnite. 


Kig.  M— One  nf  oi 


A  CURCOLIO  DESTROYER — 

Chauliognatkvs  PernnsyLvanicua. 


'4t\^ 


AN  ICHNEUMON — Macrocentrua  delicatue. 


.Fig.  ST  BhowB  one  of  the  panutic  IchncuraoDB  which  destroy  the  oodlbtg  worm  of  the  »pp]< 
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hatched  out  gradually  kill.  The  mosquito  may  also  be  considered,  in  one  sense, 
a  beneficial  insect.  Its  larvse  live  in  water,  and  feed  upon  decaying  organic 
matter  found  there.  It  is  probably  of  assistance  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
miasma  in  marshy  places." 

Some  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  family  Hem4ptera  are  beneficial,  while 
a  large  number  are  injurious.  Some  of  the  carnivorous  bugs  belonging  to  this 
order  destroy  a  large  number  of  insects,  and  among  others,  the  Colorado  beetle 
in  its  larval  state. 


We  then  come  to  the  order  of  Neuroptera,  including  the  dragonflies.  (Se$ 
Fig%,  99, 100  cmd  101.)    Of  these  Mr.  Bethune  says  :— 

"  The  last  order  I  need  refer  to  is  the  Nev/roptera,  to  which  belong  the  hand- 
some dragonflies.  These  insects,  in  their  larval  state,  live  in  the  water,  and  are 
very  ferocious,  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  the  larvae  of  other  insects ;  while, 
in  their  perfect  condition,  they  fly  about  and  kill  great  numbers  of  flies  that 
ore  the  parents  of  injurious  insects.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
are  promiscuous  feeders,  and  perhaps  prey  upon  some  6f  the  ichneumon  flies,  I 
think  they  may  be  classed  as  decidedly  beneficial. 

"  The  lace-winged  flies,  to  which  I  referred  as  feeding  upon  plant  lice,  belong 
to  this  order.  The  perfect  insect  is  very  beautiful  in  appearance.  Its  wings  re- 
semble very  fine  lace,  the  body  is  green,  and  it  has  large  prominent  golden  eyes, 
but  imhappily  it  also  possesses  a  very  offensive  odour.  It  deposits  its  eg^  upon 
stems  that  are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  eggs  it  lays,  and  which 
maintain  them  in  an  elevated  position  above  the  surface  of  the  leaves  or  twigs  on 
which  they  are  deposited."  

Mr.  Bethime  finally  alludes  to  the  spider  family,  and  vindicates  them  from 
some  popular  misconceptions.    He  says : — 

'*  Spiders,  though  not  properly  termed  insects,  are  highly  beneficial  They 
belong  to  the  group  Aracknidce,  and  are  of  the  same  class  as  the  scorpions  and 
some  other  creatures  of  that  kind.  They  destroy  a  large  number  of  insects,  mostly 
of  the  winged  classes,  though  the  more  predacious  spiders,  that  do  not  construct 
TTobs,  prey  upon  other  insects  as  welL  The  common  web-spinning  spider,  though 
A  source  of  annoyance  to  the  tidy  house-keeper,  is  of  very  great  use  in  despatch- 
ing; house-flies  and  other  insects,  while,  notwithstanding  the  stories  which  are  told 
113  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  at  all  poisonous  or  injurious." 


It  will  be  interesting  now  to  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the  work  of  beneficial 
iiiBeets  in  particular  cases.  Mr.  Brodie  mentions  several  very  important  services 
rendered  by  them  within  his  knowledge.    He  says : — 

"Among  many  reported  instances  of  injurious  insects  being  brought  to  zero 
by  parasites  may  oe  mentioned  that  of  the  swallow-tail  butterfly,  the  larvse  of 
^w^bich  in  the  summer  of  1876  did  considerable  injury  to  celery,  parsley,  and  other 
umbelliferous  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto.  In  1877,  the  ichneumon,  which 
preys  on  them — Trogus  exesori/tM — became  common,  and  eained  on  them,  so  that 
tbiB  last  summer  a  large  field  could  be  searched  without  miding  a  larva. 

^  From  1865  to  1870  the  larvae  of  the  Apatela  cmi&rioama  did  serious  in- 
jury to  the  horse-chestnut  trees  in  and  around  Toronto ;  many  of  the  trees  were 
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nearly  denuded  of  leaves,  and  in  the  pupating  season  100  larvse  could  be  collected 
in  a  morning  walk  down  Queen  street  avenue ;  in  the  fall  of  1870,  two  species  of 
parasites — an  OjJiion  and  a  Tachina — ^were  found  preying  on  them,  and  so  speed- 
ily did  they  increase  that  in  a  large  collection  of  ApcUela  larvas  collected  la  the 
autumn  of  1879,  96  per  cent  were  found  to  be  parasitized." 

A  similar  instance  in  regard  to  the  Ceoropia  in  the  ooooon  state  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

In  Mr.  Bethune's  evidence  reference  is  made  to  the  existence  of  a  friendly 
parasite  to  which  he  ascribes  largely  the  diminution  in  numbers  of  the  wheat 
midge.    He  says : — 

* 

*  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  diminution  in  numbers,  in  &ct,  the  almost  total 
disappearance,  of  the  insect,  in  part  to  the  work  of  parasites,  although  we  have 
not  discovered  any  specimens,  as  they  would  in  aU  probability  be  even  more  minute 
than  the  insect  itself. 

"In  England,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  parasites  which  attack  the 
wheat  midge,  and  much  surprise  was  expressed,  at  the  time  its  ravages  were  so 
great  in  Una  coimtry,  that  we  did  not  experience  the  benelGlt  of  parasites  in  the 
same  way  that  the  farmers  of  England  ana  the  contineut  had." 

With  praiseworthy  zeal,  Mr.  Bethune  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Francis  Walker,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  well-known  entomologist.    He  say8>— 

''  My  idea  was  that  it  would  be  worth  while,  if  possible,  to  import  these  para- 
sites from  England,  breed  them  here,  and  so  set  going  one  of  the  natural  and  most 
efficacious  checks  upon  the  ravages  of  this  creature.  Mr.  Walker  stated  that  th^re 
were,  at  least,  two  well-known  parasites— chaJcis  flies — ^that  preyed  upon  the  wheat 
midge  in  England,  but  he  said  it  would  require  the  attention  of  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific entomologist  for  several  months,  together  with  great  care  and  labour,  to  obtun 
these  creatures.  The  danger  of  making  a  mistake  would  be  very  great,  as  also 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  out  at  a  proper  time,  but  he  tiiought  it 
could  be  done.  My  own  impression  was  the  same ;  and  I  wrote  upon  the  subject 
at  the  time  in  the  Ca/nada  Parmer,  and  was  about  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature,  but  just  then  tiie  midge  began  to  cease  its  attacks  upon 
the  wheat,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  any  further  oonsequenceu" 


Of  the  Hessian  fly  the  same  witness  remarks  that  it  is  preyed  upon  by 
numerous  parasites;  minute  chalcis  flies,  various  ichneumons,  and  some  more  prop- 
erly termed  bugs.  And  referring  to  its  almost  entire  disappearance  for  a  long 
interval,  he  says : — 

"  We  owe,  however,  infinitely  more  to  the  work  of  parasitical  insects  than  to 
any  other  cause  whatever,  for  the  keeping  down  of  insect  pests.  That^  at  any 
rate,  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  one  which  I  have  formed  on  actual  observation  and 
long  experience." 

The  chinch  bug,  terrible  to  the  Western  States  farmer,  although  unknown  as 
a  danger  here,  is  preyed  upon  by  lady-birds,  lace- winged  flies  and  syrphus  fiiei 
(See  Figs.  102  to  110). 
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n  the  ftct  of  capturing  its  prey,  nnd  the  piipa 


Fig,  101. 
}f  the  most  common  I>ragan  YUtKiLibtllulatrimaculala),  tad  Fig.  101,  L.  qvadriiiuKtilata. 
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The  graLn-aphifl  and  others  of-the  Apkidm  are  devoured  by  millions  by  insects, 
chiefly  of  the  last  named  yi|rieties. 


What  the  laoe- winged  flies  and  lady-birds  do  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  has  already  been  noticed  To  these  enemies  of  that  pest  may 
be  added  the  soldier  bug,  and  some  others  of  the  carnivorous  beetles.  (See  Figs. 
Ill  to  114.) 

Of  the  foes  of  the  grasshopper,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

*  A  very  large  number  of  parasites  prey  upon  our  common  grasshopper.  One 
of  these  is  a  verypeculiar  creature,  commonly  called  the  '  hairnsnake,'  sometimes 
seen  in  water.  Tnis  feeds  upon  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  fatty  parts  of  the 
grasshcmper,  and  I  have  no  doubt  keeps  its  numbers  down  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

Mr.  Brodie  says : — **  The  best  known  parasite  that  preys  on  the  grasshopper  is 
a  Tachvnct.'* 


The  Phylloxera  is  also  kept  in  check  by  lace- winged  flies,  lady-birds  and 
syrphus  flies. 


The  two  butterflies,  Orapta  comma  and  Orapta  vn/terrogatiome,  enemies  of  the 
hop  plants  are  also  checked  by  an  ichneumon.  Of  this  little  creature  Mr.  Bethune 
says: — 

'*  The  butterflies  are  veiy  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  parasite,  a  small  ichneu- 
mon which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  caterpillar,  and  the  grub  hatched  from  these  feeds 
upon  the  fatty  portions  of  the  caterpillar  as  long  as  it  lives.  After  the  caterpillar 
is  transformed  into  a  chrysalis  and  suspended  in  the  usual  manner,  the  grub  com- 
pletes its  work  of  eating  it  up,  and  finally  makes  a  hole  through  the  shell  of  the 
chry^is,  coming  out  a  little  black  fly.  These  are  so  common  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
ehrysalids  that  one  gathers  produce  ichneumons  rather  than  butterflies.  Though 
these  buttterflies  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs,  they  are  never  liaUe  to  be  a  serious 
pest,  on  account  of  the  checks  imposed  by  these  ichneumons." 


The  very  serious  mischief  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  the  cabbage  but- 
terfly and  its  fearfully  rapid  spread  over  a  large  part  of  this  continent  have  been 
alluded  to.  To  what  is  the  diminution  of  its  numbers  due  ?  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Betlinne  and  Mr.  Brodie  supplies  the  answer. 

Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

«*  Its  (the  eabbaffe  worm's)  first  attack  in  any  locality  is  generally  excessively 
severe,  almost  entirely  destroybg  the  crop  of  cabWes  and  eauUflo wera  In  about 
<tyra  years,  however,  its  numbers  gradually  diminish,  until  it  becomes  only  a  mod- 
])e0tk  as  it  is  with  us  now. 
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'*  This  diminutiion  is  entirely  owing  io  the  work  of  a  minute  parasite,  an  ich- 
neumon, called  PteroTMUua  puparum.  This  insect  is  very  familiarly  known  in 
England,  where  it  keeps  the  butterfly  down,  so  that  it  is  never  very  seriously  de- 
structive, except  in  occasional  years,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  insects.  It  car- 
ries on  its  operations  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  parasite  I  have  described 
as  attacking  the  hop  butterflies,  completing  its  destruction  when  in  the  chiysaliB 
form,  and  emerging  therefrom  in  the  shape  of  a  minute  winged  fly." 

Mr.  Brodie  says : — 

"  Among  the  Lepidoptera,  which  have  done  marked  injury  to  fium  crops  in 
the  county  of  York,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  may  be  mentioned,  the  cabbage 
butterfly — Pieris  ropoH— now  nearly  exterminated  by  an  ichneumon,  Ptertmalus 
puparwrn." 

Of  the  root  plant  louse's  enemy,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  This  insect  is  preyed  upon  by  a  species  of  syrphus  fly — Pipisa  radtcum— 
which  lays  its  eggs  on  tiie  roots,  and  the  larv»  which  are  hatched  feed  freely  upon 
theUce."    (See  Fig.  116.) 

After  mentioning  his  ill  success  in  his  attempts  to  discover  tent-caterpillan 
in  the  stomachs  of  birds,  only  one — ^the  cuckoo— being  found  to  be  feeding  on  them, 
Mr.  Saunders  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  In  rearing  them  (the  larvae),  however,  I  found  that  a  very  large  number, 
after  the  first  year,  produced  parasitic  insects ;  one  species  of  tachina,  and  two 
species  of  ichneumons,  being  very  abundant.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  parasites 
did  more  towards  destroying  the  caterpillars  than  any  other  cause." 

"From  1870  to  1878,"  says  Mr.  Brodie,  "the  Tussock-moth  (Orgyia  Imeos- 
timna)  was  very  common  in  and  around  Toronto,  Owen  Sound,  and  other  parts 
01  Ontario ;  the  larvae,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut,  maple  and  ehn, 
did  serious  injury  to  these  trees.  They  have  been  reduced  by  an  icImeumoD— a 
species  of  PteroTnaZvs — so  that  during  the  past  summer  I  have  not  seen  one  speci- 
men." 


Again,  of  the  Oeeropia,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  A  large  number  of  parasites  feed  upon  the  Ceoropia,  and  it  is  quite  cominoa 
to  find  that,  out  of  a  numoer  of  cocoons  m)m  which  you  are  expecting  moths,  t}ia 
laiger  proportion  produce  nothing  but  ichneumons.  In  this  way  I  presume  the 
insect  is  kept  very  much  in  check,  and  it  is  very  seldom  present  in  sufficient  num' 
hers  to  defoliate  a  tree  unless  the  tree  is  young." 

The  codling  worm  has  its  parasites,  but  they  do  not  seem,  so  far,  to  be  equal 
to  the  duty  of  largely  diminkhing  the  increase  of  this  very  noxious  insect 


The  ouroulio  has  an  enemy  in  a  small  beetle,  already  referred  to  as  one  of  t<he 
fisunily  as  the  fire-fly.  But  it  has  parasites,  too,  if  they  can  only  be  secured 
and  set  to  work  upon  the  abundant  army  of  well-fed  destroyers  of  ilie  plum.  Ur- 
Saunders  saya : — 

**  Two  parasites  have  been  bred  from  the  curctilio,  but  they  have  not^  so  £tf 
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LADT-BIRDS,  LACK-WINGED  FLIES  AND  SYRPHDS   FLIES. 


^M  ^i  iM 


Fig.  102.  Fig, 


Fut-  107.  Fig.  108.  Fig.  109.  Fig.  110, 

The  moat  common  ami  useful  ore  the  different  special  of  lady-birde,  four  of  which  are  Bhown  b;  Fig' 
urea  102,  103,  104  and  105.  Fig.  lOt  U  the  13-apotted  lady.bird  (Hippodamia  IS-punctata).  Fig.  103,  the 
d-Bpotted  lady-bird  {CocdntUa  9-rtotata).  Fig.  104,  the  plun  lady.bird  {Cxcindla  mniZno).  Fig.  106,  the 
spotted  lady-bird  [Hippodamia  nacidala).  Fig.  106  showi  the  larva  of  one  of  our  common  lady-birds.  The 
luie- winged  flies  (Chryiopa)  are  olio  eDemies  of  the  aphida,  both  in  their  perfect  state  [Fig.  107)  and  in  their 
larva  stKte  iFig.  lOS).  The  latter  figare  also  ahowe  the  curioua  stalked  eggs  of  this  inaect.  The  list  also 
includes  the  Syrphus  flies,  shown  the  larva  atate  {Fig.  109),  and  the  perfect  fly  {Fig.  110).  • 


SOLDIER  BUG   AND   OTHER  ENEMIES  OF   THE  COLORADO   BEETLE. 


Fig.  IM. 

J^t^.  tll.—Tht  aoldier-bug  {Sedvviut  raptatoriv).  Fig,  111. — The  glowing  caloaoma  ( Oilaaama  eali. 
4um).  ^9-  iW.— The  murky  ground  beetle  {Barpaim  taliginatai).  In  Fig.  114  is  shown  a  larva  of 
HarpaluB,  which  give*  a  very  good  idea  of  the  larvs  of  these  ground  beetles,  which  may  be  often  met  with 
under  eton«B  &nd  atampi  in  slightly  moist  places. 
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as  I  k2io:nr,  been  found  in  Canada,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  West- 
em  States.  Pro£  Biley  lias  bred  and  described  them ;  they  are  very  small  ichneu- 
mons. If  we  coifld  get  Hiem  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  import  them,  but  they 
are  so  scaice  in  tibe  States,  where  tiie  ciurculio  is  veiy  abundant,  and  tibey  appear 
to  spread  so  slowly,  and  to  such  a  limited  extent,  that  I  do  not  think  we  have 
mucn  to  hope  for  from  them.  The  habits  of  the  insect  seem  to  protect  it  from  the 
attacks  of  parasites,  it  being  generally  imbedded  in  the  fruit  while  in  the  larval 
form,  and  in  its  ehiysalis  state  hidden  under  ground" 


The  grape-vine  sphinx  is  attacked  by  a  parasite  in  a  peculiar  feithiQTH.     (See 
Figs.  116  amd  117.)    Mr.  Saunders  says  on  this  point : — 

"  Th^re  is  one  species  of  ichneumon  fly  which  is  very  destructive  to  this 
caterpillar.  The  fly  deposits  a  large  number  of  e^  in  the  larva,  and  when  the 
larva  has  attained  about  two-thirds  of  its  growth  it  manifests  a  sid^ly  appearance, 
and  from  the  inside  of  its  body  these  parasitic  grubs  begin  to  emerge,  eating  their 
way  through  the  skin,  and  spinning  weir  cocoons  upon  the  upper  side  of  tiie 
caterpillar,  giving  it  a  rather  peculiar  appearance,  so  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
taken  for  a  new  variety.  The  larvao  anerwards  sicken  and  die.  In  this  way  a 
considerable  number  in  each  year  are  destroved.  This  inchneumon  fly  is  univer- 
sally found  with  the  worm,  and  is  a  very  efficient  check."  ^ 


Enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  quarter  we  must  look  for  help  from 
injurious  insects.  The  cost  of  the  depredations,  annually,  of  the  latter,  cannot  be 
aocorately  estimated.  It  may  be  reckoned,  however,  at  several  millions,  and'  at 
any  moment  an  increase  of  some  particular  pest  may  work  ruin  among  the  farmers 
or  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario. 

The  Ciommissioners  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing^ every  agency  calculated  to  assist  in  providing  against  such  contingencies,  or  to 
pTt>mote  a  more  extended  popular  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Entomology.    The 
labours  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  have  been  already  of  incalculable 
▼aiue  in  these  respects,  and  by  means  of  the  ErUomologist,  now  nearly  completing 
ito  twelfth  volume,  a  very  large  amount  of  information  has  been  disseminated,  and 
m  spirit  of  inquiry  aroused.    The  Society  receives  a  grant  from  the  Qovemment, 
gradually  increased  from  $400  to  $1,000  per  annum,  "  spent,"  Mr.  Saunders  re- 
marks in  his  evidence,  "  entirely  in  providing  material  for  carrying  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Society,  the  work  which  is  done  being  gratuitous."    The  iy>minal 
sum  of  $100  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Editor,  and  $60  for  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary, represent  the  only  personal  pa3rment8  made. 

How  seriously  the  people  of  the  United  States  regard  this  question,  and  how 
hi^Iily  they  appraise  the  work  of  entomol(^cal  experts,  may  be  imagined  from  the 
faet  that  the  State  of  Missouri  formerly  paid  Professor  BUey  $3>000  per  annum, 
tlie  Professor  now  being  in  receipt  of  $5,000  per  annum,  as  head  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission,  while  other  officers  of  that  body  are  paid 
of  $2,000  and  $3,000  per  annum. 
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The  Commissioners  recognize  the  advisability  in  this,  as  in  other  similar 
matters  of  utilizing,  as  far  as  possible,  voluntary  and  independent  organizations, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Qovemment,  and  relieving  the  latter  of  direct  respon- 
sibility. Nor  do  they  fail  to  appreciate  efforts  of  a  more  local  charact^,  snch 
as  those  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  of  Toronto,  represented  among  the 
witnesses  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brodie,  which  is  also  doing  good  service  in  a  very  unosten- 
tatious manner. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  for  some  systematic  and  con- 
certed action  between  the  Qovemment  and  our  volunteer  scientists,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  more  ready  than  is  the  case  at  present,  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
may  present  itself. 

Speaking  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  United  States  Entomolc^cal  Com- 
mission, and  suggesting  that  "  if  the  secretaries  or  other  officials  of  our  agricul- 
tural societies  would  make  known,  at  some  headquarters,  whenever  an  attack 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  their  various  localities,  it  would  be  of  great  help  towards 
checking  it  in  time," 

Mr.  Bethune  goes  oh  to  say  : — 

"  This,  however,  would  necessitate  a  Central  Office  of  Entomology,  and  I 
would  surest  the  advisability  of  the  Qovemment  appointing  a  person  to  take  that 
department  in  charge  just  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  United  States.  They  have  had 
such  an  office  for  many  years  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  we  have  found  the  work 
of  Dr.  Asa  Fitdi,  the  nrst  incumbent,  of  the  utmost  value  to  ourselves.  It  is  known 
as  a  fact  that  he  saved  not  only  the  State  to  which  his  work  was  confined  but  the 
whole  Union  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,  by  the  information  which  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  and  disseminate.  The  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  have  had  State  Entomologists  for  several  years,  and  other 
States  have  Entomologists  in  connection,  with  their  agricultural  colleges  who  give 
their  attention  to  the  subject  The  advantages  of  the  office  of  Provincial  Entomo- 
logist would  be,  that  a  man  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  its  duties,  and  when- 
ever he  found  tiiat  a  particular  locality  was  threatened  with  the  attack  of  any 
insect,  he  would  at  once  m  there  and  mvestigate  the  matter  on  the  spot^  which  a 
person  engaged  in  any  oUier  occupation  could  not  do.  In  this  way  Prof.  Biley, 
as  State  Entomologist  for  Missouri,  was  enabled  to  do  a  great  deal  of  invaluable 
work,  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  for  tms  Province  to  have  an 
official  of  this  kind.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  sufficient  remuneration  were  offered,  that 
a  suitable  person — ^he  would  of  course  have  to  be  a  thoroughly  skilled  Entomologi^ 
— could  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  Even  if  $10,000  a  year  were  spent 
in  maintaining  an  office  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  community  in  general." 

The  interests  of  this  Province  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Union  are  so  nearly 
identical  in  this  particular  that  an  exchange  of  good  offices  would  at  all  times  be 
both  beneficial  and  natural. 

Mr.  Bethune,  however,  rightly  points  out  that  **  a  thoroughly  skilful  Ento- 
mologist "  alone,  would  be  competent  for  such  a  position.  Mistakes  might  be 
irremediably  mischievous.  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  the  neoessi^ 
for  great  care  and  accurate  knowledge,  are  suggested  in  Mr.  Bethune*s  evidenei 
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8YRPHU8  FLY — Pipiza  rodiowm. 


■M^ 


-ir 


Fig.  115  Bbown  thu  fly  with  its  Urv»  (a)  and  ohiyMlii  (A),  til  m*gnifi«d. 


PARASITE  DESTRUCTIVE  TO  ORAPE  VINE  SPHINX  CATERPILLAR. 


Fig.  117. 
Ths  meth  ii  a,  nrj  handwrne  crMtnre  [let  Fig.  116),  tba  fore  viuga  of  an  olive  grten  culonr,  cirased 
by  'bKudsoffgraeniihgrajr;  the  hind  winga  are  of  a  doll  Toddiah  hao.    Fig.  lU,  Sphinx  Caterpillar  attacked 
by  l*Jr»w- 
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respecting  the  midge,  and  the  proposition  to  import  parasitical  eneptues  of  thai 
pesL  But  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  first,  that  the  whole  time  of  a  quali- 
&ed  naturaluit  might  well  be  devoted  to  this  and  cognate  subjects  in  the  interests 
of  the  Province;  and  secondly,  that  Entomology  should  form  a  prominent  and 
distinct  feature,  at  aU  events  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Agricultural  College,  if  not 
elsewhere.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  lectures  of  a  popular  character, 
embracing  Forestry,  Entomology,  and  Ornithology,  might  be  profitably  inaugu- 
rated, and  a  small  hand-book  for  common  use,  on  either  of  these  questionis,  would 
be  very  acceptable  and  useful. 

At  present  no  work  precisely  of  the  character  required  is  in  existence.     Mr* 

Saunders  says  on  this  point : — 

• 

''There  are  no  hand-books  on  Entomological  matters  which  will  compare  with 
the  hand-books  on  Botany,  and  those  of  some  of  the  kindred  departments  of 
Natural  History.    The  field  in  Entomology  is  so  wide  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cover  the  ground  with  a  single  book,  as  is  done  in  the  other  sciences.    The  best 
practical  work,  perhaps,  which  nas  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  is  'Harris' 
Insects  Injurious  to  v  egetation  in  Massachusetts.'    It  is,  in  one  sense,  a  scientific 
work,  and  treats  first  of  the  classification  of  insects,  but  only  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  he  is  reading  about.    The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  descriptive  of  the  various  pests  to  agriculture.    The  book  is  of  a  very 
popular  character,  is  well  written,  classic  in  its  language,  and  its  descriptions  are 
concise  and  easily  imderstood.    It  has  excellent  illustrations,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
best  work  extant  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner.    The  reports  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  contain  a  vast  deal  more  information  than  is 
contained  in  Harris'  or  anv  other  one  book,  because  they  cover  a  much  wider 
field,  and  are  the  results  of  the  gleanings  from  other  works,  added  to  the  experience 
of  the  ¥nriiers  themselves.     I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  to  the  limits  of 
a  hand-book  the  mass  of  information  given  in  these  reports,  if  they  were  judi- 
ciously handled,  and  such  a  volume  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  agricul- 
tural community." 


.-^^ 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


IjSrSECTIVOi^OUS    BIRDS 


What  is  an  Insectivorous  Bird  ? 

No  question  has  presented  itself  to  the  Commissioners  more  difficult  to  answer 
than  the  apparently  very  simple  one,  "  What  is  an  insectivorous  bird  V*  To  give 
as  a  reply  simply,  "a  bird  that  eats  insects,"  would  be  of  little  practical  value,  for 
it  would  have  to  be  followed  up  with  the  further  inquiry,  "What  insects  does  the 
bird  eat ;  are  they  insects  of  an  injurious  or  insects  of  a  beneficial  order  7 "  Nor 
does  the  need  for  investigation  stop  here.  It  must  be  known  what  proportion  of 
the  bird's  food  consist  of  insects;  is  the  bird  wholly  or  only  in  part  insectivorous, 
or  does  he  eat  insects  even  presumably  on  a  large  scale  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  fruit  or  grain  he  also  feeds  upon  7 

The  Insectivorous  Birds  Act 

I 

The  Act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  relating  to  insectivorous  birds  has  no 
preamble,  and  to  its  title  alone  we  have  to  look  for  some  clue  to  its  object  and  in- 
tention. It  is  intituled,  ''An  Act  for  the  protection  of  insectivorous  and  other 
birds  beneficial  to  agriculture."  As  it  is  not  pretended  by  anybody  that  birds  are 
beneficial  to  agriculture  in  any  other  sense  than  in  an  insectivorous  capacity,  the 
value  of  the  words  "other  birds"  in  the  title  of  the  Act  is  not  very  plain.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  was  for  a  purpose  "  beneficial  to  agriculture,"  and  no  other 
that  the  Act  was  passed.  The  birds  it  is  intended  and  desired  to  protect  must, 
therefore,  be  birds  insectivorotis  in  a  sense  beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  deserving 
of  protection  on  economical  grounds. 

Now  it  is  usual  for  Parliament  to  deal  very  cautiously  with  either  a  natural 
or  acquired  right.  No  older  right  exists  to  take  life  than  that  given  to  man  over 
the  whole  inferior  creation.  And  the  Commissioners  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single 
instance,  other  than  the  one  in  question,  so  far  as  Canadian  legislation  is  oonoeraedf 
wherein  this  right  is  revoked  or  terminated.  The  laws  relating  to  the  capturing; 
of  fish  or  the  killing  of  game  are  regulations  only  against  killing  in  a  certain  ^af 
or  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  fish  or  game  to  kill  at  anothe:* 
time.  Yet,  exceptional  as  the  Insectivorous  Birds  Act  is  in  its  nature,  it  may  t^ 
Raf ely  averred  that  neither  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  nor  the ; 
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searches  of  any  naturalist,  or  any  body  of  naturalists  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
ooold,  when  the  Act  was  passed,  nor  since,  have  decided  with  scientific  accuracy, 
or  even  upon  such  facts  as  would  justify  a  legal  opinion  or  judgment,  what  is  an 
insectivorous  bird  in  a  sense  beneficial  to  agriculture. 

The  Legislature,  by  a  wholesome  inclusion,  in  the  protecting  clauses  of  the  Act, 
of  nearly  the  whole  family  of  birds,  has  essayed  a  short  cut  through  the  difficulty. 
The  Act  exempts  from  protection  only  game  birds,  cage  birds,  or  poultry,  and 
eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  owls,  wild  pigeons,  king-fishers,  jays,  crows,  and  ravens. 
Save,  and  except,  for  scientific  purposes,  imder  a  special  license  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  no  other  bird  must  be  shot,  captured,  or  in  any  way  molested, 
and  the  birds'  eggs  are  as  sacred  as  the  birds  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A 
fortiori  every  one  of  the  protected  birds  is  declared  to  be  insectivorous  in  a  sense 
beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  no  man  is  entitled  even  to  defend  his  own  property 
against  their  ravages  by  shooting  them,  although  they  be  detected  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  the  last  cherry  on  his  tree,  or  the  last  grape  on  his  vines. 

After  obtaining  the  best  evidence  |bt  their  command,  the  Commissioners  are 
unable  to  suggest  any  very  satisfactory  classification  of  birds,  according  to  habits 
or  utility.  They  believe  that  the  services  of  birds,  as  destroyers  of  insects,  are 
greatly  over-rated,  and  that,  as  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  assistance  must 
be  sought  from  friendly  insects,  aided  by  human  vigilance  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, for  relief  against  the  ravages  of  injurious  species,  rather  than  from  birds. 
They  have  evidence,  too,  that  grievous  injury  is  often  done  to  the  interests  of  the 
fruit  grower  by  birds  whose  rapacity  is  undeniable,  but  whose  claim  to  be  insect- 
ivorous, in  any  appreciable  degree,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  problematical 

The  witnesses  available  on  this  subject  were  few  in  number,  ornithology 
being  a  branch  of  natural  sdence  to  which,  in  this  oonntry.  Httle  attention  has  yet 
been  paid.  The  gentlemen  orally  examined  gave  their  evidence  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  fully  admitted  the  difficulties  of  coming,  on  many  points,  to  a  satis£EU>- 
torj  conclusion.  The  Commissioners  regret  that  they  had  not  an  opportimity  of 
personally  examining  the  Rev.  Vincent  dementi  and  Dr.  Gamier,  whose  answers 
are  given  in  reply  to  printed  questions — ^more  especially  as  regards  the  last 
named  gentleman,  whose  replies,  somewhat  emphatic  in  their  tone,  might,  per- 
h&ps,  have  been  modified  on  the  reflections  suggested  by  an  interchange  of  views 
^wiih  others,  in  that  kind  of  open  council  which,  during  their  investigations,  the 
CoTTiTniwri oners  have  always  encouraged 

Between  Messrs.  W.  K  Saunders,  Brodie,  and  Clementi,  the  differences  of 
opinion  are  not  very  startling.  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Brodie  both  pro- 
ofed on  the  plan  of  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  birds,  in  order  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  the  food  consumed  by  them.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
-tty  come  to  any  determination,  on  this  point,  by  watching  the  movements  of  many 
t^iirda  while  feeding.     Only  by  careful  and  continuous  study  of  a  bird's  habits, 
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anpplemented  by  numerous  poet  mortem  examixiationfl,  can  even  an  approximate 
judgment  be  arrived  at ;  and,  when  the  presence  of  insect  remains  is  ecHieliiavel} 
established,  the  most  accomplished  entomologist^  aided  by  a  powerful  microeoopa 
will  often  be  puszled  to  decide  whether  the  fragments  of  legs  or  wings  disoemible 
belong  to  an  iiyurious  or  a  beneficial  insect. 

Birds  Feeding  on  the  Wing. 

Mr.  W.  K  Saunders  in  his  evidence  takes,  first,  birds  that  feed  ezdu^vel; 
on  the  wing  and  are  therefore  insectivorous  in  the  sense  of  living  ez^tirely  on 
insects.  Among  these,  he  classes  the  fiy-catchers,  of  which  the  king-faiid 
(Tyrann/ua  pa/rolvaensis)  and  peewee  (Sayorma  fusous)  are  the  commonest 
varieties,  feeding  largely  on  flies ;  the  night-hawks  {Chardeilea  popetue),  which 
eat  fiying-ants,  night-fijring  moths,  and  flies,  in  large  quantities ;  and  Bwallows 
(Hi/ruwUnidai),  whose  food  is  of  much  the  same  character  as  the  others.  Mr. 
Brodie  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  on  these  points,  including  also  the 
whip-poor-will  {ATUrosiom/ua  vodfems)  in  the  list.  The  bald  fact,  that  these 
birds  make  their  food  of  insects,  and  of  insects  exclusively,  is  weU-nigh  beyond 
question.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  discriminate 
between  the  beneficial  and  injurious  species.  The  swallow  or  king-bud,  chasing 
even  an  injurious  insect  in  the  air,  may  be  really  only  pursuing  a  creature  already 
marked  for  death  by  a  Mendly  little  parasite,  whose  whole  progeny  axe  sacrificed 
by  the  action  of  a  bird  presumably  ''  beneficial  to  agriculture."  StUl,  as  these 
birds  do  no  direct  mischief,  and  as  they  do  undoubtedly  eat  a  great  many  noxioa3 
insects,  they  may  be  imgrudgingly  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  protection. 

Birds  partly  Feeding  on  the  Wing. 

The  second  class  of  birds  noticed  includes  those  which  take  their  food  partlj 
on  the  wing  and  partly  at  rest,  their  services,  in  an  insectivorous  sense,  being 
probably  greater  than  those  of  the  former  dass  by  reason  of  their  insect  food  being 
of  a  character  more  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  or  fruit  grower  than  the  spedes 
ordinarily  consumed  by  the  birds  previously  mentioned.  In  the  second  class,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Saunders  included  the  following: — 

The  yellow  warbler  {Dendn^oioa  aesHva),  chiefly  taking  its  food  on  trees, 
eating  a  few  insects  on  the  wing,  the  larves  of  moths,  and  the  eggs  of  insects; 

The  redstart  (Setaphaga  nitioilUi),  of  habits  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
yellow  warbler ; 

The  red-eyed  and  warbling  vireos  (Vireo  olivdcena  and  Ftrso  ffilvus),  siao 
busy  hunters  for  insects,  and,  by  the  witness,  considered  entirely  insectivoroas; 

The  cuckoos  {Coccygvs  a/rnericarms  and  C,  eryAropthal/n/ws)^  one  of  which 
shot  by  the  witness,  had  a  stomach  fiill  of  tent  caterpillars : 
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aerrr: 


The  bluebird  {Siala  9iaU$),  which,  eating  at  times  a  few  seeds,  is  usiu^y 
iBsectiyorous ; 

The  nuthatch  (SUta  oarolmenaiB),  of  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  says : — 

''The  nuthatch  devours  a  great  many  insects.  It  is  a  yery  common  bird,  stay- 
ing in  this  latitude  all  the  year,  and  feeding  almost  entirely  on  insects.  It  pays 
no  attention  to  posture  when  eating,  and  can  taKie  its  food  in  almost  any  position. 
It  devours  a  good  many  eggs  of  insects  in  the  winter,  and  also  chrysalids.  It  is 
particularly  beneficial  to  us  on  account  of  its  remaining  the  whole  year.  When  it 
does  eat  anything  but  insect  food,  it  seems  to  prefer  the  beech  nut  I  have  seen 
them  hiding  beecn  nuts  in  the  cracks  of  logs  or  in  the  holes  of  trees,  apparently 
for  winter  use.    Its  name  originated  in  England." 

And  the  woodpecker  family,  the  latter  including  the  high-holder,  the  red- 
headed woodpecker,  the  hairy  woodpecker,  and  the  downy  woodpecker. 

With  the  exception  of  the  woodpeckers  (Piddai),  which  ^Iso  come  under 
this  class,  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  gives  all  the  birds  named  up  to  this  point  the 
credit  of  being  with  scarcely  an  exception  insectivorous  in  the  fullest  sense,  in 
other  words,  insectivorous  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Brodie,  as  respects  the  second  class  just  enumerated,  expresses  an  opinion 
alighily  different  in  terms  from  that  of  Mr.  W.  K  Saunders  as  respects  the  blue- 
bii'd,  of  which  he  says : — 

"  The  bluebird  in  early  spring  is  a  very  general  feeder.  It  feeds  on  grain  pret^ 
largely,  on  the  seeds  of  the  wild  rose,  antis,  small  bettles,  and  the  larvae  of  diptera/' 

Mr.  Brodie,  it  will  be  seen,  credits  the  bluebird  with  a  greater  appetite  f or 
^raia  or  seeds  than  does  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders,  but  the  di£ference  is  not  an  import- 
ant one. 


As  to  the  cuckoo,  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  credits  him  with  an  appetite  for  tent 
caterpillars  ;  Mr.  Brodie  proves  that  he  feeds  largely  on  grasshoppers  and  soft 
larvae;  Mr.  dementi,  while  allowing  him  to  eat  berries  occasionally,  claims  for 
him  the  character  of  a  very  useful  bird,  and  Dr.  Gamier  is  at  one  with  all  the 
other  witnesses  as  to  the  cuckoo's  general  usefulness. 


Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  disagreement  about  the  habits  and  utility  of 
the  nuthatch  and  the  vireos,  although  the  Commissioners-  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  bird  known  to  naturalists  by  .the  name  of  the  ^worm-eating  vireo,"  men- 
by  1^*  Qamier. 


But,  "vrhile  it  is  pleasant  to  point  out  instances  where  the  evidence  of  several 
!)eT8ona  ia  ixi  accord,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  those  who  review  it,  to  refer,  with  all 
•espect^  to  statements  which  do  not  appear  well  founded.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
£qi^  ''What  birds  have  you  found  to  be  i/nBectivoraus  at  aU  times  V*  Mr.  Clementi, 
xnong  others,  mentions  robins ;  while  Dr.  Qaniier  replies : — 
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''Robins,  bluebirds,  the  finches,  warblers,  cuckoos,  crows,  all  sorts  of  black- 
birds, lays,  woodpeckers,  thrushes,  snipes,  wrens,  fly-catchers,  cheny  birds  (called 
cedar  birds),  and  swallows." 

Either  the  question  was  not  clearly  understood  or  the  answer^wassnielytoo 
hastily  penned. 

As  to  the  robin,  his  fruit-eating  propensities  are  testified  to  by  every  froit 
grower  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  while  his  insectivorous  tastes  are  certainly 
kept,  during  most  of  the  year,  greatly  in  the  background.  His  character  and 
habits  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  But  Dr.  Gamier  answers  himself  when  he 
names  Tv/rdua  inigratori/us — ^this  very  robin — as  one  of  the  birds  "  most  destructive 
to  fruita"  It  is  hardly  safe  after  that  to  claim  that  he  is  a  bird  **  insectivoiom 
at  all  times." 

Passing  ov6r  the  bluebird,  the  next  on  Dr.  Qamier's  list  is  "the  finches" 
Surely  there  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  here,  for,  if  ever  birds  were  provided  with  a  seed 
or  grain  eating  beak,  it  is  the  finches,  and  it  is  not  probable  they  so  far  mistake 
the  designs  of  nature  as  to  be  "  insectivorous  at  all  times,"  even,  if  to  some  extent, 
they  treat  themselves  now  and  then  to  insectivorous  delicacies. 

Admitting  the  merits  and  usefulness  of  warblers  and  cuckoos,  it  is  next  sug- 
gested that  crows  and  blackbirds  are  ''insectivorous  at  all  timea'*  Dr.  Gamier 
even  speaks  of  the  crow  as  "one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  fi^rmer  "  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  him  as  "a  crime,"  It  would  be  interesting  to  know — ^not  whether  vith 
the  aid  of  a  glass  the  Doctor  saw  or  thought  he  saw  a  crow  eating  a  potato  bu^ 
but — whether  he  has  ever  foimd,  in  a  crow's  stomach,  a  single  cut- worm  or  those 
'^myriads  of  coleoptera"  he  speaks  so  confidently  of  the  crow  devouring.  In  the 
absence  of  a  very  positive  assurance  of  such  decisive  proof,  it  is  not  easy  to  di^ 
credit  all  previously  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  habits  of  the  crow,  a  bird  which 
even  the  Legislature  that  passed  the  Insectivorous  Birds  Act,  has  left  to  the 
mercy  of  its  enemies. 

And,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  everybody  had  hitherto  been  wrong 
about  the  crow.  Dr.  Qamier's  own  further  statement  would  surely  conflict  with 
his  assertion  that  the  crow  is  "insectivorous  at  all  times,"  "one  of  the  fanners 
best  friends,**  "a  most  -useful  bird  to  the  farmer,"  and  "harmless,*'  for,  in  answer 
to  the  further  question,  "What  birds  are  most  destructive  to  grain  f*  he  says,  ''l^ 
Bome  locaUtiea,  crows,  in  all  localities  blackbirds  of  all  sorts." 

Yet  even  more  extraordinary  is  the  statement  that  the  jay  is  "insectivoioa^ 
at  all  times,"  another  bird  which  is  left  to  his  fate  by  the  Legislature,  and  which 
is  known  to  feed  hugely  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds.  Of  the  ^woodpeck^- 
thrushes,  and  cherry  birds,  sufficient  will  appear  in  evidence  to  suggest  reconsid- 
eration on  the  part  of  anyone  who  may  believe  them  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  being  "  insectivorous  at  all  times." 

Coming  back  to  the  list  of  birds  in  the  second  class,  Mr.  W.  S.  Sannden  ^ 
the  character  of  the  woodpecker  family.     He  says : — 
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''The  commonest  by  far  in  this  section  is  the  red-headed  woodpecker 
{Mdanerpea  erythrocephalv^),  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  considered 
iniurious,  principally  on  account  of  its  habit  of  destroying  so  much  fruit.  It  does 
not  feed  entirely  upon  insects — in  fact  where  there  is  fruit  to  be  had  it  prefers  it. 
The  fruits  whidi  I  have  found  in  their  crops  are  chiefly  cherries  and  apples.  On 
the  whole,  I  have  not  studied  them  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  are  injurious  or  beneficial,  but  where  they  are  abundant  I  should  certainty 
say  they  were  injurious  on  account  of  their  destroying  so  much  fruit." 

He  adds  of  this  rather  dubious  member  of  the  group : — 

"  I  don't  think  the  law  should  protect  them  so  stringently  that  parties  should 
not  be  allowed  to  shoot  them,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so  for  the  protection 
of  their  crops." 

As  regards  the  highholder  {Ccla/ptes  a/uratv^),  he  regards  his  occasional  attacks 
on  cherries  and  other  fruits,  as  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  services  in 
devouring  insects.    Of  the  hairy  and  downy  varieties,  he  says : — 

''  The  hairy  and  downy  woodpeckers  (Pi&us  viUosus  ieuid  Pioua  jnjthescens) 
are  called  sap-suckers,  though  there  is  very  little  satisfactory  foundation  for  the 
idea  that  they  injure  trees  by  sucking  the  sap*  The  nuthatch  and  yellow-bellied 
woodpecker  are  generally  included  in  the  same  category.  The  last  named  is 
|>erhaps  injurious  in  that  respect. 

.  "  I  have  never  seen  any  injury  done  to  trees  from  the  punctures  made  by  these 
birds,  and  the  trees  upon  which  they  have  been  operating  generally  appear  to  bo 
perfectly  healthy,  from  the  number  of  holes  wnich  they  make  in  tne  tree,  I 
should  say  that  if  their  purpose  were  to  obtain  sap  the  trees  would  die.  I  think 
that  these  classes  of  biixlB,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial." 

Mr.  Brodie,  of  these  birds,  says : — **  The  Piddae  (woodpeckers)  are  insectivor- 
ous, with  a  few  exceptions." 

**  Woodjpeckers  are  injurious  to  cherries  and  sweet  apples,  when  these  fruits 
are  ripe.  Some  time  ago,  in  Whitchurch,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
sweet  apples  from  being  destroyed  by  woodpeckers.  I  think  that  the  apple  at- 
tacked at  that  time  was  natural  fruit,  a  seedling." 

He  says  further  on : — 

"Woodpeckers,  as  well  as  other  insectivorous  birds,  feed  on  pupie  of  in- 
sects. I  have  found  in  a  nuihber  of  cases  the  cocoons  of  the  Cecropia  Killed  by 
irV'oodpeckers.  In.the  fall  of  1867  I  collected  in  Whitchurch  over  a  hundred  Ce- 
cropia cocoons,  and  there  were  only  three  living  among  them.  The  others  were 
all  punctured  by  woodpeckers.  The  pupes  of  arctians  are  preyed  upon  by  the 
yellow- winged  woodpecker." 

But  while  giving  them  credit  for  these  good  services,  he  is  obliged  to  add : — 

''  The  hairy  woodpecker,  the  downy  woodpecker,  and  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker are  all  objectionable,  because  they  destroy  fruit." 

Mr.  Clementi  says  of  the  woodpeckers,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  their 
£ruit-eating  habits : — 

''I  think  only  the  red-headed,  which  devours  apples,  pears,  and  cherries. 
Some,  such  as  the  golden-winged,  red-bellied,  and  pileated,  eat  Indian  corn  ocean 
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sionallj.    The  golden-winged  may  eat  cherrioB  oocasionaUy,  but  the  only  one 
really  fond  of  fruit  ia  the  red-headed" 

Dr  Gamier  credits  the  woodpecker  with  feeding  on  the  curculio,  although 
that  is  not  the  opinion  of  other  witnesses.    Dr.  Qamier's  statement  that  he  found 
the  stomach  of  a  downy  woodpecker  full  of  curculios  is  startling,  for  no  witness 
before  the  Comimssion  has  been  able  to  credit  any  wild  bird  with  a  disposition* 
to  reduce  the  numbers  of  that  insect  -pest. 

The  point  is  one  that  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  entomologists.  Dr. 
Trimble,  of  New  Jersey,  who  made  a  long  and,  patient  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  who  is  author  of  a  work  on  the  curculio,  once  found  some  insect  re- 
mains in  a  bird's  stomach,  which  he  came  to  the  conclusion  must  be  those  of  & 
curculio.  But  his  conclusions  were  disputed  by  his  brother  entomologists^  and  no 
other  scientist — untU  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  woodpecker  with  a  stomach 
full  of  them  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Qamier — ^has  ever  found  even  traces 
of  the  curculio  in  the  stomach  of  a  bird. 


Ground  Feeders. 

The  birds  that  take  their  food  almost  or  altogether  exclusively  on  the  ground, 
including  the  thrush  family,  of  which  the  most  unoommon  are  the  robin  (Tv/rdus 
vnigratoriua),  the  tawny  thrush  (Turdue  fvsceao&us),  the  brown  thrush  (Harpor- 
kynckua  nifua),  and  the  cat  bird  {Oadeoacoptea  oaroHiienais).  Of  the  habits  of 
the  robin,  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  says : — 

**  From  my  examination  of  the  stomach  of  the  robin,  I  have  not  much  to  say 
in  their  favour.  Ou£  of  perhaps  twelve  to  twenty  stomachs  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, only  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  were  found  to  contain  insects  in  any 
large  numbers,  and  these  only  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  obtain  fruit.  The 
insects  were  chiefly  Coleoptera.  I  also  found  quite  a  large  number  of  earth  worms. 
When  thev  cannot  get  fruit,  I  should  say  that  their  softer  food  is  chieflv  earth 
worms.  1  do  not  remember  finding  amr  caterpillars  in  their  crops,  though  more 
thorough  seiurch  might  reveal  them.  This  spring  we  had  a  great  abundance  of  a 
brown  grub,  called  the  cut- worm,  which  is  very  destructive  to  early  crops,  but  I 
never  found  one  of  them  in  the  robin's  stomach. 

^  Of  the  beetles  of  which  I  found  fragments  in  their  stomachs,  I  recognized 
several  times  specimens  of  the  CaraMcUB,  which  are  very  beneficial  by  feeding 
on  injuriohs  insects.    .... 

"  At  the  time  when  the  robins  were  feeding  on  fruit,  I  found  a  small  portion  ot 
insect  remains  in  their  stomachs — ^perhaps  a^ut  ten  per  cent ;  but  wnen  they 
can  get  fruit,  especially  cherries,  they  prefer  it 

''I  have  noticed  extensive  mischief  done  by  them,  when  they  are  numerous, 
especially  to  cherries,  of  which,  between  them  and  tiie  dierry  bird,  not  half  a 
tfop  was  gathered.  They  feed  largely,  too,  on  raspberries,  when  that  fixdt  is  in 
season,  and  the  cat  bird  also  eats  raspberries.  It  belong  to  the  thrush  family. 
Thev  do  not  attack  strawberries  very  much,  probably  oecause  they  are  not  so 
easily  discovered  and  eaten  as  the  raspbernr  and  cherry.  .  .  .  .  They  eat 
grapes  in  large  quantities.  Late  in  the  fall  I  have  seen  flocks  of  two  or  three 
hundred  robins  on  the  Clinton  grapa" 
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Mr.  Brodie  says  of  them : — 

''During  the  breeding  season  of  the  robins,  the  youne  birds  are  fed  with 
larv8B ;  in  the  early  season  and  later  in  the  season  they  are  &uit  eaters  to  a  large 
extent.  I  got  a  few  specimens  sent  to  me  the  other  day,  and  the  necks  were 
crammed  with  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  I  have  often  taken  them  with  a 
couple  or  three  cherrieB;  usually  there  is  only  one,  but  I  have  got  sometimes 
three.  To  a  small  extent  I  have  found  robins  attacking  earth  worma  I  have 
found  them  especially  fond  of  the  elaters  or  wire- worms,  such  as  they  find  in 
dung  or  other  aecaying  vegetable  matter.  When  robins  attack  larvae  during  the 
brec^Un^  season,  they  attad:  theih  for  their  young  as  well'as  for  their  own  food." 

"  The  robin,"  says  Mr.  Beadle,  *'  is  sometimes  very  injurious  to  grapes ;  when 
they  come  in  large  flocks  they  will  sometimes  ruin  a  small  vineyard."  *'  The 
birds,"  he  adds,  "  most  destructive  to  fruit,  are  the  cedar  bird,  the  robin  and  the 
woodpecker." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

"  I  am  very  little  posted  on  the  good  which  the  robin  does,  but  I  have  had 
quite  a  sad  experience  as  to  the  damage  he  does,  as  I  have  had  nearly  my  whole 
crop  of  grapes  destroyed  by  robins." 

Mr.  Arnold  remarks : — 

''  The  robins  are  a  perfect  pest.  They  will  take  anything  and  everything,includ- 
ing  plums.  .  •  .  The  robins  are  most  destructive  from  the  first  ripening  of  the 
earhest  cherry  until  November.  They  steal  all  the  grapes,  and  then  tney  clear  out. 
I  have  a  tree  of  the  Early  May  cherry,  which  is  at  this  moment  literally  covered 
with  cherry  stones,  with  not  a  particle  of  flesh  on  them.  The  robins  and  cherry 
birds  have  cleaned  it.  The  cherry  bird  is  also  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  I  have 
known  the  robin  to  eat  groimd  worms,  but  I  never  knew  him  to  eat  the  curculio 
or  the  cabbage  worm,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  He  is  carefully  protected  by 
law,  but  in  s3f-defence  I  am  compelled  to  shoot  him  on  my  own  grounds." 

Mr.  McD.  Allan,  Mr.  Westland,  Mr.  DougaU,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Ross,  and  Mr. 
Chaplin,  all  large  fruit  growers,  testify  to  their  personal  experience  of  the  ravages 
of  the  robin,  while  his  insectivorous  services  (if  he  has  rendered  any  at  all)  have  been 
BO  trifling  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  these  intelligent  and  observant  witnesses. 


The  tawny  and  brown  thrushes  and  the  cat  bird  are  admitted  to  be  almost  or 
altogether  insectivorous  in  their  habits,  and  if  they  eat  both  injurious  and  beneficial 
insects  it  does  not  appear  that  they  eat  anything  else  to  an  extent  to  be  appreciable. 


Of  the  blackbird  family  (IctericUie)  several  members,  particularly  the  crow 
blackbird  (Agdaivts  purpv/rena),  are  certainly  graminivorous,  and,  when  they 
appecur  m  sufficient  numbers,  injuriously  so.  The  crow  blackbird,  too,  has  a  repu- 
t^ktion  for  eating  the  eggs  of  smaller  bird^  The  admission  made  by  Dr.  Gamier, 
^oo,  that,  in  all  localities  blackbirds  of  all  sorts  are  birds  most  destructive  to  grain, 
-v^oiild  seem  to  imply  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  group,  if  partially  or  in  a 
^blematical  sense,  beneficial,  are  on  the  other  hand  unequivocally  mischievous. 
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The  cow  bird  ought  certainly  not  to  be  exempt  from  the  penaltieB  of  the  law 
if  insectivorous  birds  are  to  be  protected,  for  its  habits  are  destructive  to  a  large 
number  of  the  more  useful  birds.  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders'  description  of  the  cow 
bird  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  cow  bird,  like  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests, 
and  I  should  say  that  it  is  decidedly  injurious,  because  it  generally  selects  the  nests 
of  small  birds,8uch  as  the  sparrows, the  warblers,  and  occasionally  the  tawny  thrush. 

"  The  young  of  the  cow  bird  are  generally  larger  than  those  of  the  bird  in 
whose  nest  its  eges  are  laid,  and  being  more  clamorous  for  food  as  weU  as  hirger, 
the  result  genei^v  is  that  the  rightful  tenants  of  the  nest  die  of  starvatioa  In 
fact,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  young  cow  birds  of  large  size  along  with  the 
young  of  their  foster  parents,  though  the  two  kinds  of  eggs  are  found  in  the  same 
nest  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  Uiat  the  intruders  absoro  the  entire  attention  of 
the  foster  mother.  The  dead  birds  are  generally  carried  away  to  a  distance.  On 
account  of  these  habits  I  shotdd  say  that  the  cow  bird  is  decidedly  injurious.  The 
cow  bird  generally  4aw8  only  one  egg  in  a  nest,  but  I  have  found  nests  with  two 
eg^  of  the  owner,  and  five  of  the  cow  bird,  but  I  should  judge  that  the  latter  were 
laid  by  different  birda  I  have  no  idea  that  the  cow  bird  compensates  us  in  any 
way  for  its  destruction  of  insectivorous  birds,  though  perhaps  one-half  of  its  food 
consists  of  insects," 


In  a  negative  sense,  seeing  that  it  lives  largely  on  insects— chiefly  beetles 
and  grasshoppers — ^and  is  not  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  to  anj 
appreciable  extent,  the  meadow  lark  {Stv/meUa  magna)  may  be  treated  as  & 
beneficial  bird.  « 


The  Baltimore  oriole  {Icterus  Baltimore),  although  Dr.  Gamier  says  he 
sometimes  eats  cherry  blossoms,  is  probably  entitled  to  favourable  consideration. 
The  Doctor  further  remarks,  that  the  bird  eats  the  catkins  of  *the  beech. 


The  sparrow  tribe  and  its  sub-families  includes,  in  an  ornithological  sense, 
many  birds  which  popular  notions  do  not  in  any  way  identify  with  the  sparrow. 
The  song  sparrow,  the  indigo  bird,  the  grass  finch,  the  gray  bird,  or  chipping  sparrow, 
the  chewink,  the  purple  finch,  the  black  snow  bird,  the  ternary,  the  larks,  the  house 
wren,  the  chickadee,  the  kinglets,  the  American  creeper,  are  all  mixed  feeders, 
living  partly  on  insects  and  partly  on  seeds,  beneficial  certainly  to  some  extent 
and  not  manifestly  injurious. 


As  to  the  new  importation,  the  English  sparrow,  opinion  is  more  divided. 
In  his  own  country  he  is  certaiidy  not  regarded  as  an  uimiixed  blessing  to  ^^ 
gardener  or  farmer.  In  Germany  the  sparrows  became  so  numerous  that  a  price 
was  put  on  their  heads,  and  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  But  insects  increased 
so  fast  in  the  absence  of  the  sparrows,  that  a  fresh  supply  of  sparrows  had  to  be 
imported.    In  Ontario  they  are  as  yet  little  known  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of 
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towns  and  cities,  where,  being  non-migratory,  they  find  food  and  shelter  in  the 
winter  months.  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  speaks  very*  cautiously  about  the  English 
sparrow,  but  he  says : — 

**  I  have  not  noticed  that  the  English  sparrow  is  particularly  pugnacious,  or 
that  it  destroys  the  bluebirds'  nests.  I  noticed,  however,  that  places  where  the 
white-bellied  swallow  used  to  breed  every  year,  were  this  year  taken  possession  of 
by  the  sparrow.  I  could  not  say  that  the  number  of  swallows  has  been  affected 
by  the  importation  of  the  sparrow." 

Mr.  Brodie  says,  the  sparrow  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
gooseberry  and  red  currant ;  he  also  remarks  that  they  feed  largely  on  the  larvso 
of  scavenger  insects,  which  are  mostly  beneficial.  Mr.  Beadle  believes  the  sparrow 
*  will  become  a  great  pest.  He  endorses  the  statement  that  it  destroys  fruit  buds, 
and  **  doubts  if  it  eats  insects  at  alL"  The  English  sparrow  has  been  credited 
with  eating  the  larvsd  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
stamp  him  beneficial  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Leslie  of  Toronto,  who  sees  them  in  fldcks  of  hundreds,  says : — 

**  We  have  English  sparrows  with  us,  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen  they  are  not 
destructive,  though  I  cannot  see  that  they  do  any  good.  They  seem  to  feed 
altogether  along  the  roadsides,  and  do  not  appear  usually  to  so  five  yards  from  the 
streets.  From  the  fact  that  they  consumed  a  field  of  oats  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man in  our  vicinity,  to  the  distance  of  about  100  yards  from  the  fence,  I  should 
sav  they  are  graminivorous.  I  have  never  seen  them  touch  an  insect,  though  Mr. 
AUan,  of  Goderich,  informs  me  that  they  devoured  the  worms  on  the  cabbages  in 
his  garden.  The  sparrow  is  a  pugnacious  little  animal,  and  drives  away  a  good 
many  valuable  birds.  It  is,  however,  to  insects  that  we  must  look  for  deliverance 
from  insects  more  than  to  birds." 

Mr.  dementi,  on  the  whole,  regards  English  sparrows  as  non-beneficial, 
irhile  believing  that  the  sparrow  devours  caterpillars  and  various  insects.  Mr. 
dementi  says: — 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  reverse  of  beneficial  It 
devours  large  quantities  of  grain ;  and  it  also  drives  away,  where  it  has  the 
chance,  our  native  birds." 

■ 

Dr.  Garnier  takes  the  opposite  view,  if  his  meaning  be  clearly  understood 
He  says: — 

''A  pair  for  some  years  have  bred  in  my  swallow  house.  They  feed 
their  young  entirely  on  insects,  and  live  on  insects.  I  never  once  saw  one  in  a 
virheat  field  or  oat  field.    It  devours  immense  quantities  of  larves  of  spiders." 

And  when  asked, ''  Is  the  introduction  of  the  English  sparrow  likely  to  be  a 
benefit  to  our  farmers  and  fruit  growers  or  not  ?"  he  says : — 

"  It  certainly  is  for  their  good.  It  bosses  the  poor  swallows  and  bluebirds, 
and  stops  with  us  all  winter,  and  eats  grain  then  for  subsistence.** 

Now  the  statement  that  Dr.  Gamier  never  saw  a  sparrow  in  a  grain  field  is  too 
strictly  negative  testimony  to  found  a  judgment  upon,  in  feuoe  of  the  positive  fact 
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of  the  sparrows'  depredations  in  the  field  of  oats  seen  by  Mr.  Leslie.  -  Dr.  Gander 
asserts,  however,  that  the  sparrows  ''devour  immense  quantities  of  the  larvn  of 
spiders."  A  spider  is  not  in  an  agricultural  sense  ii\]urious,  but  quite  the  reverse. 
So  that,  if  the  sparrow  did  eat  the  larvaa  of  spiders,  it  would  be  mischievous,  not 
beneficial.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  spider  has  no  ''larvaa."  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  larVal  state  at  anj  period  of  his  life,  but  its  young  are  produced  from 
eggs  in  a  perfect  condition. 

More  difficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  Dr.  Gamier's  testimony  when 
his  opinion,  as  to  the  generally  beneficial  eifect  of  the  introduction  of  the  sparrow, 
is  taken  in  connection  with  his  account  of  its  disposition  and  habits.  He  says  the 
introduction  of  the  English  sparrow  is  likely  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  and 
adds,  apparently  as  an  explanation  or  reason,  "  It  bosses  the  poor  swallows  and 
bluebirds,  and  stopd  with  us  all  winter  and  eats  grain  for  subsistence." 

Now,  as  there  is  neither  seed  grain,  nor  standing  crop  to  be  attacked  in  the 
winter,  the  sparrow  can  do  no  harm  in  that  sense  at  that  season.  But  what  good 
it  does  by  being  a  grain  eater  at  any  time  in  quite  incomprehensible. 

By  **  bossing  the  poor  swallows  and  bluebirds,"  is  probably  meant  what  other 
writers  describe  more  definitely,  namely,  that  the  sparrow  harasses  and  drives 
away  or  dispossesses  those  birds.        , 

Dr.  Gamier,  however,  says  of  the  bluebird,  "  This  bird  destroys  diptera  more 
than  and  other  sort,  as  I  have  watched  a  pair  feeding  their  young  in  my  garden, 
and  they  bring  all  sorts,  as  lace:veings  and  caterpillars  especially." 

Laoewings  and  caterpillars  do  not  belong  to  the  class  dipt&ra  but  to  neuroptera 
and  lepidoptera  respectively,  aqd  the  lacewings  deserve  to  rank  among  our  best 
friends,  since,  in  the  larval  state,  they  devour  immense  quantities  of  plant  lice. 
Stall,  the  consumption  of  laoewings^and  caterpillars  is  evidently  regarded  by  Dr. 
Gamier  as  a  meritorious  habit.  Besides,  the  bluebirds  are  of  the  species  said  by 
Dr.  Gamier  to  be  "insectivorous  at  all  times."  How  then  can  the  farmer  be 
benefited  by  the  bluebird  being  persecuted  or  expoUed  fix>m  its  haunts  ?  The 
swallow,  too,  is  admitted  by  everyone  to  be  exclusively  insectivorous.  What 
benefit  can  result  to  the  farmer  from  his  expulsion  ?  yet  the  only  meaning  it  is 
possible  to  attach  to  the  statement  is  that  the  farmer  is  benefited  by  birds 
presumably  most  beneficial  being  driven  away  by  a  bird  that  is  only  insectivor- 
ous is  a  very  modified  sense,  and  who,  if  his  chief  food  be  spiders  or  their  young, 
is  himself  injurious. 

The  Commissioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  too  little  is  as  yet 
known  of  the  probable  effects  of  introducing  thesparrow  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
on  its  advantages  or  otherwise.  They  can  discern  no  appreciable  benefit  from  its 
prei(<ence ;  there  are  indications  that  its  tendencies  are  harinful,  and,  while  they 
would  be  sorry  to  see  any  step  taken  hastily  for  its  extermination,  they  can  dis- 
cover so  sufficient  reason  for  any  protective  legislation  in  its  behalf. 
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The  cherry  bird,  known  also  as  the  cedar  bird  or  waxwing,  is  a  bird  condemned 
as  an  incorrigible  ihief  bj  every  fruit  grower.  His  injuries  to  the  fruit  crop  arc 
even  appraised  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  of  the  robin.  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  says 
of  him : — 

**  I  haye  never  found  the  waxwing  feeding  on  insects.  Most  birds  feed  their 
young  on  insects,  but  I  am  not  sure  with  regard  to  it,  and  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  insect  food  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  its  diet,  because,  just  as  soon 
as  the  younff  can  fly  from  the  nest,  they  go  to  the  late  cherry  trees  and  devour 
fruit.    On  me  whole,  I  regard  it  as  an  injurious  bird." 

Mr.  Brodie  sets  him  down  as  a  fruit  eater.  Mr.  Clementi  says,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "  Does  the  cherry  bird  (Ampelis  ced/rorww)  eat  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  insects  ?  "  "I  think  not.  They  catch  some  flying  insects  when  they 
cannot  obtain  berries.  They  are  most  destructive  to  fruit  although  they  are  ene- 
mies to  the  canker  worm." 

Dr.  Gamier,  however,  says : — 

"  It  (the  cedar  bird)  is  truly  a  fly-catcher,  and  catches  them  exactly  as  a  fly- 
catcher, perching  on  any  dry  limb,  and  pursuing  them  in  ^e  air.  It  destroys  a 
good  many  strawberries  and  cherries,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  season  destroys 
insects,"  and;  of  the  same  bird,  he  remarks,  "  any  destruction  of  &uit  is  more  than 
repaid  by  insects  destroyed." 

The  Commissioners  have  no  evidence  before  them  that  at  all  justifies  such  a 
conclusion.  The  best  information  they  can  obtain  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cedar 
bird  does  the  least  possible  amount  of  good  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
harm,  and  that  his  protection  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  fruit  grower. 

Of  the  birds  improtected  by  law,  the  owl  is  probably  one — ^perhaps  the  only 
one — ^that  has  reason  to  complain  of  its  treatment.  Its  food  consists  largely  of 
mice  and  other  small  animals,  and,  as  it  moves  about  almost  entirely  at  night,  it 
is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  devourer  of  small  birds. 

If,  too,  the  object  be  to  protect  insectivorous  creatures,  why  are  the  toad  or 
the  bat  unprotected  ?  "  The  toad,"  says  Mr.  Brodie,  ''  feeds  on  cut- worms,  which 
on  account  of  their  nocturnal  habits,  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  ichneu- 
mons." Mr.  Brodie,  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  the  love  of  every  true  scientist 
for  the  works  of  creation,  would  not  annul  the  law  protecting  birds,  but  extend 
ttr  to  toads  and  squirrels.  But  he  has  no  faith  in  birds  as  protectors  against 
insects,  for  he  says,  at  the  dose  of  his  evidence,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  as  to  what  plans  he  would  suggest  as  a  means  of  protection  agaiost 
insect  ravages : — 

**  I  would  suggest :  (1)  Legislation  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  affected 
erops  over  affected  areas  for  one  or  more  years.  (2)  Encouraging  original  re- 
searches into  the  habits  and  life  history  of  native  parasites  through  scientific  so- 
^eties  or  otiierwise.  (3)  Artificial  protection  and  assistance  to  the  increase  of 
xt;0ktive  parasites  ?  (4)  Importation  and  acclimatization  of  foreign  parasites  that 
0xe  likely  to  be  useful,  wherever  found.  (5)  Protection  to  insectivorous  animals 
^h^t  are  nocturnal  feeders.     (6)  Killing  injurious  insects  in  the  imago  form  only. 
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(7)  Collecting  the  larvsB  of  injurious  insects  and  placing  them  in  suitahle  reoept»- 
cles,  so  that  the  parasites  may  mature  and  escape." 

Being  asked :  "  Are  there  not  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing 
foreign  insects  ? "  he  replies :  "  In  some  cases  perhaps  so,  but  English  insects  have 
been  taken  to  Australia,  American  to  Europe,  European  to  America;  bees  have 
lately  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Ontario;  in  fact  it  has  been  proven  that 
insects  may  be  brought  from  distant  countries  with  a  large  measure  of  success." 

Asked  again,  "Would  he  consider  the  encouragement  of  parasitic  or  beneficial 
insects  a  paramount  object  in  combating  injurious  species  f "  he  says : — 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  would  especially  urge  as  the  important  consideration; 
it  is  clearly  in  harmony  with  the  order  oi  nature ;  certainly  the  plans  heretofore 
recommended,  and  often  extensively  practised,  have  been  failures  more  or  less; 
in  fact  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  farmer's  want  of  confidence  in  scientific 
men." 

Mr.  Bethune  holds  very  similar  opinions,  as  his  evidence  shows,  while  he  is 
reluctant  to  withdraw  existing  protection  even  from  those  whom  he  designates 
•*  feathered  thieves."    He  says : — 

"  But  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  parasitic  insects  are,  beyond  aU 
comparison,  our  best  protection  against  the  ravages  of  noxious  insects.  I  should 
be  very  sonr  to  see  the  robin  exterminated,  though  I  think  he  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  good  fruit.  A  stuffed  eagle  or  hawk,  or  other  bird  of  prey,  set  up  on  a 
pole  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  during  the  fruit  season,  has  the  effect  of  frightening 
away  robins,  cherry  birds,  and  other  f eskthered  thieves,  though  it  sometimes  loses 
its  virtue  from  the  birds  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  I  would  not  advocate  the 
passing  of  an  Act,  taking  away  the  protection  of  the  law  from  such  birds  as  the 
robin,  while  extending  it  to  others.  I  think  very  great  difficulty  would  arise 
from  any  such  attempt  at  discrimination." 

Mr.  William  Saunders  enters  more  largely  into  this  question.  At  the  close 
of  his  evidence  he  says : — 

"So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  and  it  has  been  tolerably»extennve  id 
this  matter,  I  have  become  more  convinced  every  year  that  we  cannot  depend  on 
insectivorous  birds  for  the  subduing  of  any  insects  which  injure  our  crops  or  out 
fruit.    In  proof  of  this  I  would  refer  to  two  or  three  examples. 

"  Take  for  instance  the  cabbage  butterfly.  It  is  an  insect  which  is  very  vul- 
nerable to  attack.  It  is  constantly  on  the  wing  during  the  day-time,  when  insecir 
ivorous  birds  are  flying  about,  and  when  they  could  easily  catch  and  devour  it 
The  larva  feeds  in  exposed  situations  on  cabbage  leaves,  where  the  birds  could 
readily  discover  it  if  thev  wanted  to  do  so.  It  is  a  smooth,  juicy  larva»  such  ao 
one  would  fancy  the  birds  would  like  to  feed  on ;  yet  this  insect,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  one  or  two  specimens  at  Quebec,  has  spread  until  it  is  now  abundant 
over  an  area  extending  from  Alabama  in  the  soutn  to  Lake  Superior  in  the  nortii, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  several  hundred  miles  distant  in  the  west— an 
immense  district  over  which  insectivorous  birds  aboimd. 

"  The  forest  tent  catepillar,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  is  at  times  very 
prevalent  in  Ontario,  and  the  only  bird  I  have  ever  known  to  devour  that  insect 
IS  the  cuckoo. 

**  The  parasitic  insect  which  attacks  the  cabbage  butterfly  is  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  hope  to  control  that  insect.  It  has  for  many  years  controlled  it 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  now  keeping  it  under  in  a  large  number  of  localities  in  this 
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country,  and  this  parasite  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  we  hope  it  will  shortly  so 
far  control  the  injurious  cabbage  butterfly  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  serious  eviL 
"  Cut-worms  have  been  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  dur- 
ing the  spring — so  much  so  that  they  have  devoured  cabbages  in  enormous  quan* 
titles,  and  consumed  flowering  plants,  having  a  special  fancy  apparently  for  pan- 
sies.  They  move  about  early  in  the  morning,  and  early  in  the  evening,  and  any 
bird  that  has  the  habit  of  scratching  a  little  could  scratchi  this  larva  out  eveit  in 
the  day-time.  I  had  a  number  of  birds  shot  and  their  crops  examined  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  insect,  and  I  could  not  find  one  in  the  crop  of  anv  bird  I  got ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  I  reared  a  number  of  the  larvaa  witn  the  view  of  breed- 
ing the  moths,  I  found  them  so  affected  with  parasites  that  I  did  not  get  a  single 
moth,  so  tiiat,  although  the  larvsB  Were  exceedingly  abundant,  the  mouis  proceed- 
ing from  them  were  comparatively  rare,  and  all  through  the  agency,  not  of  the 
birds,  but  of  the  parasites. 

"  The  currant  worm  is  another  instance  of  the  spread  of  an  insect  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  birda  It  is  to  be  seen  about  currant  bushes  all  day  lonff ; 
it  does  not  hide  in  any  way ;  it  is  a  smooth  larva  which  you  would  think  birds 
\^  buld  eat ;  but  I  have  not  found  a  specimen  of  it  in  any  bird's  crop.  This  insect 
hiis  spread  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  the  cabbage  butterfly,  without  being 
clieck^d  at  all  by  insectivorous  birds.  There  is  no  parasite  that  lessens  its  num- 
bers yet  to  any  extent,  but  with  the  use  of  hellebore  we  are  able  to  keep  it  within 
bounds. 

*'  I  do  not  attribute  the  occasional  abundance  of  insects  to  any  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  birds.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  to  look  to  the  insect 
world  to  control  that  part  of  the  insect  world  which  is  destructive  to  our  crops. 
If  the  birds,  many  or  few,  were  doing  this  work,  we  should  find  proofs  of  the  fact 
in  their  crops,  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  birds  the  greater  would  be  the  proof, 
as  they  would  have  all  the  more  to  eat.   * 

**  The  same  remarks  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  Hessian  fly  and  the 
wheat  midge.  Swallows  and  other  insectivorous  oirds  may  occasionally  devour  a 
few  of  these  small  midges,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it,  and  the  probability  is  that 
their  work  in  this  direction  has  been  overrated.  I  have  referred  to  these  few  in- 
stances because  the  insects  I  have  mentioned  are  well  known,  and  the  fact  cannot 
be  controverted  that  they  have  largely  increased  even  when  surrounded  by  birds. 
"  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  birds  unnecessarily  destroyed,  but  I  think  that  well 
known  depredators  should  not  be  protected  under  a  false  plea  to  the  injury  of  the 
fruit  grower.  I  do  not  see  why  the  robin  and  cherry  bird  should  be  protected 
any  more  than  the  jay  or  the  butcher  bird.  These  do  not  do  any  more  harm  than 
the  robin  and  cherry  bird  do.  Certainly  their  work  is  not  so  ever-present  to  the 
eye  of  the  fruit  grower  as  the  work  of  these  persistent  fruit  devourers." 


In  these  remarl^s  the  Commissioners  fully  concur.  Why  the  fruit  grower 
should  have  to  stand  idly  by,  nor  dare,  under  the  fear  of  legal  penalties,  to  protect 
his  own  property  from  destruction;  why  he  should  be,  in  fact,  the  sole  exception 
to  the  universal  right  of  self-protection,  is  incomprehensible.  At  least  in  his  own 
gi'ounds^  and  against  notorious  ofienders^  he  should  be  entitled  to  act  summarily. 


CHAPTER    VII 


I 


BEE     EARMINa 


The  bee  farming  industry,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  had  not,  until  recently 
attracted  a  very  large  share  of  attention.  ^  For  some  years,  however,  it  has  been 
carried  on  by  several  persons  with  judgment  and  intelligence,  upon  improved 
methods,  and,  of  late  times,  very  satisfactory  results  have,  in  not  a  few  instances, 
attended  these  efforts.  To-day  the  Province  can  probably  boast  of  operations,  in 
connection  with  this  industry,  as  spirited  and  enterprising  as  are  to  be  found  b 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Commissioners  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  a  Bee-Eeepers' 
Association,  and  have  no  doubt  the  bee-masters  will  derive  as  much  advantage 
from  mutual  co-pperation  and  frequent  consultation  as  the  dairymen,  fruit  growtn 
and  others. 

During  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners,  at  Toronto,  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones, 
who  is  probably  the  largest  bee  farmer  in  the  Province,  returned  from  his  visit  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain,  and  secure  the 
regular  importation  of  queen  bees  of  the  celebrated  breeds  raised  in  those  countries. 
Mr.  Jones  gave  the  Commissioners  an  account  of  his  trip  and  arrangements  for  the 
shipment  of  the  bees,  as  well  as  most  valuable  evidence  on  bee  farming  generally. 
He  also  exhibited  spedmens  of  cereala  of  varieties  at  present  unknown  in  Canada 
which  he  had  collected  during  his  journey.  His  evidence,  and  that  of  others  re- 
lating to  bee  farming,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

VarietieB  of  Bees. 

The  honey  bee  is  not  a  native  of  Canada,  but  must  have  been  importoi 
originally  from  Europe.  Any  wild  bees,  of  which  numerous  swarms  are  found  in 
our  woods,  are  the  representatives  of  escaped  swarms.  The  common  black,  or 
European  bee,  is  thoroughly  acclimatized,  but  the  stocks  have  been,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  improved  by  the  introduction  of  Italian  queens.  The  native  bees, 
hybrids  obtained  from  the  above  mentioned  varieties,  and  now  the  Cyprians,  eon- 
stitute  the  honey  bees  of  the  Province  at  this  moment. 
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Of  the  respective  values  of  the  older  varieties,  Mr.  Jones  says : — 

"  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  bees  used  in  this  country  are  hybrids — 
crosses  between  the  blacks  and  the  Italians.  The  black  queens  mate  with  the  Italian 
drones,  and  the  Italian  queens  mate  with  the  black  drones,  and  some  have  had 
them  hybridized  in  order  to  test  their  qualities.  The  hybrid  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  Italian  bee,  but  it  is  better  than  the  black  bee.  The  Italian  bees  are  better 
workers  and  better  breeders  than  the  hybrid  bees,  as  well  as  better  tempered  and 
more  easily  managed.  The  hybrids  are  crosser  than  either  the  black  be^  or  the 
Italians.** 

Mr.  Dempsey,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  favours  the  hybrid  bee.    He  says : — 

'^  We  have  both  black  bees  and  Italian  bees  in  our  district.  Most  of  our  suc- 
cessful bee-keepers  have  introduced  Italian  bees.  The  Italian  bee  appears  to  be 
more  hardy  by  itself,  and  is  capable  of  defending  itself  in  case  of  attack  from 
other  bees  and  from  any  other  source.  In  that  particular  it  seems  to  be  prefer- 
able ti  the  common  native  bee.  We  find  that  by  crossing  the  two  varieties  we 
get  a  silll  stronger  Lee,  one  which  is  capable  of  enduring  a  greater  amount  of  ex- 
posure and  cold,  and  a  much  mere  industrious  bee.  We  Imve  never  introduced 
any  other  varieties  of  queens." 

Mr.  James  Maiiland,  an  old  bee-keeper  in  the  County  of  Lanairk,  gives  Im 
views  on  this  point  as  follows : — 

**  There  are  three  kinds  of  bees  in  our  neighbourhood,  the  Italian,  the  hybrid 
and  the  dub.  I  do  not  keep  the  last  named  myself.  The  Italian  bee  is  milaer  in 
handling  and  a  better  honey  gatherer  by  actual  test.  I  have  housed  two  swarma 
at  the  same  time,  and  found  uie  Italian  to  fill  the  hive,  while  the  cJ  ib  b^'ye  would 
"be  only  two-thirds  fulL  The  Italians  are  equally  hardy.  I  think  the  Italians 
can  pierce  deeper  into  the  flowers  than  the  others." 

By  the  **  clu  V  Mr.  Maitland,  no  doubt,  means  the  common  black  bee. 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  Belmont,  County  of  Elgin,  says : — 

<  ^  My  own  bees  are  Italians,  but  my  neighbours  use  the  native  black  bee.    I 

Iiave  no  experience  with  any  but  the  black  and  Italian  bees.    Tlie  Italians  are 

superior  to  the  black  in  the  following  particulars  :  they  are  more  gentle  under 

manipulation ;  they  protect  themselves  from  robbers  and  the  ravages  of  the  bee 

moth  ;  th^  are  more  industrious  when  honey  is  scarce.     When,  however,  there 

is  a  cood  now  of  hrniey  the  black  bees  are  equal  to  the  Italians.    I  obtain  my 

supply  of  queens  (pure  Italians)  from  reliable  breeders  in  the  United  States  and 

OAnada.    The  Cyprians  are  pretty  bees,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  their  other 

qualities."  * 

The  Hon.  Louis  Wallbridge,  of  Belleville,  in  his  answers  to  questionB  for- 
^v^Arded  by  the  Commissioners,  after  mentioning  that  the  stocks  in  his  district 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  variety,  says : — 


^  Black  bees  are  understood  to  be  the  English  or  Qerman.  The  Italians  are- 
^  better  sort  The  Cjrprus  bee  is  now  just  introduced,  but  not  tried  yet.  Tl^ 
common  black  bee  of  tne  woods  is  the  English  or  Qerman  bee.  People  speak  of 
^j^o  gray  bee,  but  when  examined,  it  is  the  common  black  bee.'' 
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The  full  value  of  the  Cyprians  has  yet,  of  course,  to  be  demonstrated  by 
actual  experience,  although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Jones  would  have 
incurred  the  serious  cost  and  responsibility  of  his  mission  had  he  not  previoosiy 
ascertained  sufficiently  their  superior  qualities  to  justify  so  extensive  a  venture. 

Mr.  Jones  thus  alludes  to  his  previous  inquiries.    He  says : — 

''  The  reason  I  went  to  get  some  Cyprian  bees  was  this.  A  count  in  AusttiiL 
had  imported  two  colonies  from  Cyprus  into  Bohemia,  and  these  proved  to  be  so 
far  superior  to  the  Italian  bees  that  they  created  quite  a  sensation  among  bee- 
keepers, and  I  visited  him  last  winter  previous  to  fi[oing  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  regarding  these  oees.  After  collecting  aU  the 
information  I  could  in  Europe,  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  superiority, 
and  went  and  obtained  some.  During  the  time  I  was  in  Cyprus  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  bees  at  work,  and  to  a  certain  extent  tesiing  their  qual- 
ities." 

He  gives  also  a  very  important  reason  for  using  Cyprian  queens,  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Cyprian  bee  breeds  much  earlier  in  the  spring  and  much  later  in  the 
fall  than  the  Italian.  An  objection  to  both  the  Italian  and  the  black  bees  has 
been  that  they  cease  breeding  too  early  in  the  fall,  and  go  into  winter  quarteis 
with  weak  stocks.  Bees  only  live  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  in  the  ordinary 
course  ;  but  while  they  are  lying  in  a  dormant  state  in  the  winter  the  time  does 
not  count ;  so  that  if  many  old  bees  go  into  winter  quarters  they  die  out  in  the 
spring,  and  the  hive  becomes  so  weak  that  the  young  bees  die.  ...  I  have 
had  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Cyprian  bees  are  superior.  Count  Kolowrat  of 
Bohemia  stated  tnat  when  the  Italian  and  black  bees  were  weak  and  a  mere 
handful  in  the  spring,  the  Cyprians  would  be  strong  and  ready  to  swarm  before 
the  others  were  thinking  about  being  strong  enough  to  gather  honey.  On  the 
mountains  in  Cyprus  the  weather  is  severe,  but  in  the  valley  it  is  mild  ;  the  bees 
are  f  and  both  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley.  Some  of  the  bees  I  got  were 
from  very  high  up  on  Mount  Troados." 

Having  regard  to  our  long  winters  and  extremes  of  climate  the  foregoing 
information  is  of  very  considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Dempsey  adds  the  following  regarding  the  age  of  bees,  and  showing  the 
importance  of  strengthening  the  hive  with  young  bees  in  the  early  spring : — 

"  The  extreme  age  of  the  working  bee  is  about  six  months,  and  they  only 
attain  that  age  in  the  winter  season  while  living  perfectly  dormant.  When  ih^ 
old  bees  take  their  first  fly  in  the  spring  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  return  to 
the  hive.  If  we  have  a  colony  without  a  queen,  when  the  hive  goes  into  ^9  niff 
quarters,  there  is  nothing  in  the  spring  out  old  bees,  and  the  first  fly  they  take 
tney  fail  to  return.  They  usually  commence  breeding  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary." 

Honey- Yielding  Plants. 

Mr.  Jones  gives  the  sources  whence  the  bees  gather  honey  in  the  followise 
:>rder.  The  first  honey  of  the  season  is  gathered  from  the  willow — of  whicL 
Ihere  are  many  varieties — and  the  soft  maples.  After  this  the  fruit  tree  bloaaoiss 
ifford  a  large  supply.    For  about  ten  days  there  then  is  a  dearth,  the  dandelion 
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Imng  the  chief  resource.  White  clover,  raspberry  and  other  wild  berry  blossoms 
come  next,  and  after  them  the  basswood  tree  and  Canada  thistle.  The  fall  flowers 
and  late-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  keep  the  bees  busy  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  basswood  tree,  flowering  for  some  twelve  to  eighteen  days  in  the  month  of 
July,  Mr.  Jones  styles  "  the  greatest  honey-producing  tree  in  the  world."  Its  value 
Id  this  respect  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  honey,  should,  added  to 
other  evidence  of  its  economic  merits,  induce  its  cultivation  wherever  it  is  not 
already  abundant.  Mr.  Dempsey  adds  a  little  further  to  the  stock  of  information 
as  regards  the  honey  harvest.    He  says : — 

*•  We  have  weeds  which  produce  flowers  that  yield  a  good  deal  of  honey.  The 
golden  rod  is  one  plaht,  and  from  the  Canada  thistle  a  very  delicious  honey  is 
gathered  abundantly.  In  point  of  flavour,  as  far  as  my  taste  goes,  there  is  nothing 
which  will  excel  thistle  honey.  It  is  slightly  yellow  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 
Next  in  point  of  flavour  is  that  collected  from  white  clover,  which  is  also  yellow. 
We  can  distinctly  taste  the  fragrance  of  the  clover  in,  the  honey  gathered  from 
that  plant,  as  we  can  the  distinctive  flavour  of  the  thistle  in  honey  produced  from 
it.  The  brightest  we  get  and  the  one  which  commands  the  highest  price  is  that 
from  the  basswood,  as  it  is  white  as  chalk  and  clear.  The  flavour  is  agreeable  to 
almost  all  tastes,  but  it  is  not  so  delicious  to  mine  as  the  other  two  I  have  named. 
There*  is  a  very  rich  quality  of  honey  comes  from  the  buckwheat  flowei-s,  and 
enormous  quantities  are  gathered  from  the  flower  of  that  plant.  It  has  a  strong 
flavour.  Qolden  rod  produces  a  very  inferior  quality  of  honey,  though  it  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  to  i^intering  bees.  It  resembles  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
glucose.*  In  fact  some  people  take  honey  and  mix  it  with  glucose  and  sell  it  as 
golden-rod  honey." 

Mr.  Beall,  of  Lindsay,  noticing  Mr.  Dempsey's  remarks,  says  :— 

**  There  is  one  weed  we  have  in  some  places,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dempsey, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  fruitful  of  honey,  that  is  the  mullein.  1  am  told  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  several  colonies  of  bees,  that  it  is  honey  and  not  pollen 
that  the  bees  get  from  the  mullein.  There  is  another  plant  besides  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  I)empsey,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  noney  is  got,  that  is  the 
dandelion.  I  think  the  honey  from  that  plant  is  well  flavoured.  There  is  no 
honey  that  I  like  better.  The  honey  does  not  seem  to  have  the  strong  flavour  of 
the  dandelion.  Then,  honey  is  also  obtained  from  the  soft  maple,  the  hard  maple, 
the  gooseberry  and  the  currant.  We  have  most  of  the  other  plants  mentioned, 
and  there  are  besides^  the  thorn-apple,  the  raspberry,  the  asparagus,  white  clover 
and  alsike  clover." 

Mr.  Pettit  says  : — 

"The  honey  is  principally  gathered  from  fruit  bloss'oms,  white  clover,  and' 
lindens.  From  the  fruit  blossoms  it  is  dark,  from  the  clover  and  lindens  it  isi 
clear  and  bright,  and  of  the  very  best  quality." 

Mr.  Wallbridge  gives  the  following  list  of  the  ehief  resorts  of  the  bees  in  his 
district : — 

"  Willows,  soft  maple,  hard  maple,  elm  fruit  trees,  white  clover,  alsike  clover,> 
basswood.  The  Italian  bees  work  a  little  on  red  clover,  sweet  alders, 
-t^he  mint  tribe  of  flowers  (mignonette,  peppermint,  catnip,  motherwort),  buck-j 
-vrheaty  golden  rod,  and  other  flowers,  names  of  which  I  don't  know/' 
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It  is  obviouB  from  ike  foregoing  that  districts  not  wholly  settled  or  brought 
into  a  perfect  and  high  state  of  cnltivation  will  on  the  whole  be  best  adapted  for 
bee  farming.  The  Commissioners,  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  giving  even  rjt 
implied  approval  of  the  propagation  of  the  Canada  thistle  as  a  honey-yielding 
plant>  but  it  is  pleasant  to«  know  that>  what  in  other  respects  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  can  plead  one  useful  quality  in  mitigation  of  its  offences. 

As  to  the  quality  of  honey  produced  from  the  various  plants,  Mr.  Jones  says:-^ 

"I  think  clover  honey  has'the  best  flavour;  it  is  a  mild  and  pleasant  honey,^ 
and  very  rich.  Basswood  honey  h|ui  more  body  to  it^  and  any  person  who  likes 
more  strength  would  probably  like  basswood  nox^y  the  best ;  but  it  is  not  liked 
by  everybody  so  much  as  the  clover  honej!^  ,%)  '^.-  >  '  \^- 

*'  Almost  any  of  our  honey  in«  Canada  js"- quite  equal  to^the  foreign  honey ; 
and  the  honey  grown  in. the  United  States  isr  not  so  .fine  as  ours  unless  it  is  in 
about  the  same  latitude  The  farther  souiSi  .j^^^tl^e  darker  and  stronger  is 
ihe  honey.  I  do  not  look  toa.foreign  aiarl{;etjiar  we  SEtle  of  my  honey ;  I  think 
we  have  demand  enough  in  Canada ^^'exceed'^ur^sunply  for  some  time  to  come, 
li*  readily  commands  fourteen  or  fifteen  cents  a  4)W|^a. ' 

Mr.  Wallbridge  remarks  that  clover,  basswood  and  thistle  honey  command 
the  best  prices  in  the  foreign  market,  and  also  e9q>resses  his  surprise  at  the  pre- 
ference in  England  for  honey  collected  from  bucl^wheal 


Ontario  as  a  Bee-Keeptaig  Country. 

As  to  the  adaptability  of  Ontario  to  the  -bsie-fanning  industry,  and  its  capac- 
ity for  holding  its  own  in  this  respect  against  other  honey-producing  regions, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cause  for  diseouragement.  Mr.  Wallbridge  says 
on  this  point: — 

"  My  opinion  is  that  Ontario  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  ooimtry  for 
bee-keeping  on  this  continent.  There  are  in  all  the  accounts  vou  see  published  a 
great  deal  of  brag,  for  which  allowsince  must  -be  made,  especially  in  the  United 
States.'' 

Mr.  Pettit  says : — 

**  Hundreds  of  tons  of  honey  are  purchased  annually  in  California  for  the 
£nglish  market,  at  from  five  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  the  cost  of  carriage  not 
being  more  than  one  cent  per  pound.  California  honey  is  proverbial  for  its 
superior  quality  when  left  with  the  bees  till  ripe  or  partly  capped." 

But  Mr.  Jones  explains  why,  after  all,  the  advantage  may  not  be  abaolutdLy 

on  the  side  of  California.    He  says  : — 

ft 

"  From  all  I  can  learn  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  world  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  place  superior  to  Canada  for  bee  keeping,  if  it  K^u^  an 
equal.  Some  people  think  that  California  is  better,  but  there  they  have  seasons 
in  which  they  get  no  honey  at  all,  and  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I 
think  our  country  is  the  best  In  this  country  we  let  the  bees  lie  dormant  in 
the  winter  time  ;  but  in  California  their  time  of  dormancy  is  in  the  summer  time. 
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when  it  is  hot,  and  from  the  spring  to  the  fall,  ri^ht  through  midsummer,  thev 
are  consuming  their  stores  until  they  can  get  honey,  whereas  ours  gather  honey 
all  summer,  and  so  consume  very  little  honey.  As  a  feeding  ground  for  the  bee, 
Canada  possesses  great  advantages  over  any  other  country,  partly  because  we 
have  many  wild  flowers,  and  paHily  because  we  have  the  basswood  tree,  which  is 
the  greatest  honey-producing  tr^e  in  the  world." 

Bee  Management. 

Some  reference  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  several  witnesses  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  bee  management  will  here  be  in  place.  The  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to,  is  the  strength  of  the  colonies.     Mr.  Jones  says  on  this  subject : — 

"  One  great  mistake  of  many  people  who  keep  bees  is,  that  they  try  to  keep 
a  great  many  colonies,  whereas  they  should  endeavour  rather  to  keep  strong  ones. 
My  bees  swarm  from  June  till  August ;  but  the  best  swarms,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  early.  Sometimes,  however,  the  late  swarms  are  as  good  as  the  early  ones. 
My  hive  is  very  large — from  3,000  to  3,500  cubic  inches ;  2,000  cubic  inches  is 
the  largest  that  most  people  use.  I  am  constantly  making  new  hives  by  taking 
one  comb  from  each  of  a  number  of  hives,  and  here  I  let  the  bees  begin  to  hatch 
another  colony  for  themselves." 

Feeding  in  winter  is  deprecated  by  all  the  witnesses.    Mr.  Jones'  emphatic 

4eliveraiice  on  this  point  is : — 

**  I  n^ver  feed  my  bees  in  the  winter  time,  and  anybody  who  does  will  not 
have  any  in  the  spring.  That  is  where  the  great  mistake  of  most  people  lies. 
They  disturb  their  bees  and  make  them  gorge  themselves;  they  cannot  discharge 
the  excrement;  dysentery  follows,  and  they  soon  die." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

"  We  scarcely  ever  feed  our  bees.  We  watch  closely  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  see  that  every  colony  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  honey  before  winter.  If 
we  find  that  any  colony  is  not  sufficiently  supplied,  we  supplv  the  defidency  from 
those  which  have  a  surplus.  We  simply  take  the  full  combs  of  honey  from  the 
colonies  that  have  too  much  and  give  them  to  those  which  have  not  enough, 
equalizing  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  possible." 

Mr.  Pettit  is  not  quite  so  rigidly  hostile  to  winter  feeding  as  Mr.  Jones.    He 

•ays: — 

"  I  seldom  or  never  feed  the  bees,  except  they  lack  store  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  In  that  case  I  dissolve  standard  granulated  sugar,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  water,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and  it 
18  ready  for  use." 

Mr.  Pettit,  however,  labourai,  it  is  to  be  observed,  under  the  disadvantage  of 
living  in  a  very  fine  agricultural  section,  and  bees  find  less  honey  there  than  where 
A  large  supply  of  wild  plants  is  at  hand.  Mr.  WaUbridge  is  opposed  to  feeding  in 
^winter.    He  says : — 

"  Only  bad  bee-keepers  feed  bees,  or  in  a  poor  bee  country.  A  little  food  in 
ring  to  stimulate,  is  of  doubtful  good — the  quieter  the  better  in  the  spring. 
e  winter  in  winter  depositories,  temperature  at  41^-45**.'' 


^ 
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Everyone  is  agreed  that  the  quieter  the  bees  are  kept  in  winter  the  better. 
A  house  properly  constructed  and  ventilated,  but  dark  and  frost-proof,  with  a 
temperature  at  about  45  degrees,  is  the  best  provision  that  can  be  made.  Damp- 
ness  in  the  house  -or  cellar  must  be  particularly  guarded  against.  Mr.  Beall 
mentions  an  instance  within  his  knowledge  of  a  bee-keeper  losing  forty  colonie* 
in  one  winter  firom  dysentery,  caused  by  keeping  the  bees  in  a.  damp  cellar. 

Artificial  Oomb  and  Extractors. 

A  large  saving  of  time  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  is  effected  by  sup- 
plying them  with  artificial  comb,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  an  extractor,  which 
leaves  the  old  comb  available  for  further  use.    Mr.  Jones  says  on  this  point : — 

"  We  keep  our  bees  in  movable  comb  hives,  and  we  use  the  honey  extractor 
to  take  out  the  honey,  and  then  place  the  combs  back  in  the  hives  and  let  the 
oees  refill  them.  We  do  that  every  five  or  six  days  when  they  are  gathering 
honey,  and,  in  addition,  we  manufacture  the  comb  for  them,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  making  the  comb.  One  pound  of  comb  given  to  them  saves  them  from  20 
to  26  pounds  of  honey.  It  requires  20  or  25  pounds  of  honey  to  secrete  wax 
enough  to  make  a  pound  of  comb,  and  while  they  are  making  that  wax  they  lose 
20  or  25  pounds  more ;  so  that  I  consider  that  we  save  from  40  to  50,poand8  o^ 
honey  by  supplying  them  with  the  comb/' 

Mr.  Dempsey  describes  the  method  of  making  artificial  comb  or  comb  foun- 
dations, as  follows : — 

''  Then  there  are  rc^rans  of  making  artificial  combs  or  comb  foundations. 
They  take  type  and  set  on  a  couple  of  rollers,  and  the  wax  is  run  through.  In 
making  our  frames  we  have  a  groove  cut  in  with  a  saw.  We  take  a  narrow  strip 
of  this  foundation  comb  and  insert  it  in  that,  and  then  we  use  a  little  kettle,  made 
like  a  teapot,  onlv  it  is  double.  The  outside  is  filled  with  water  and  the  interior 
with  wax.  The  Doiling  water  melts  the  wax,  and  we  just  pour  a  little  of  the 
hot  wax  along  them  and  it  seals  perfectly.  For  extractiog  honey  conveniently 
we  must  have  a  comb  straight,  and  we  accomplish  that  result  in  the  way  I  have 
describ^^d.  For  breeding  purposes,  if  it  is  straight,  it  renders  nearly  all  the  oomV 
valuable  for  the  brood.  If  left  to  themselves  the  bees  make  it  in  all  manner  of 
shapes,  some  places  too  deep  and  some  too  shallow  to  be  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, consequently  there  will  be  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  comb  that  can  be 
used  by  them.  By  using  a  foundation  comb,  though,  they  are  perfectly  straight 
Then  supposing  a  swarm  issues  in  a  season  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
honey,  their  only  object  is  to  supply  that  honey  to  make  what  we  call  a  drone 
comb.  It  has  larger  cells,  and  they  will  fill  a  whole  hive.  The  practice  of  mining 
an  artificial  comb  is  confined  to  large  bee-keepers." 

Mr.  Wallbridge,  after  remarking  that  ''every  intelligent  bee-keeper  uses 
foundation  comb  either  for  the  whole  frame  or  as  starters,"  mentions  Mr.  W.  Q 
Wells,  of  Phillipston  P.O.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Searles,  of  Foxboro'  P.O.,  as  persons  who 
manufacture  eomb  for  those  who  may  not  find  it  worth  while  to  make  it  for 
themselves. 
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Bee- 

Every  bee-keeper  has  his  own  views  as  to  the  form  of  hive  or  the  improve- 
ments that  may  be  devised  therein.  Mr.  Dempsey  thinks  one  movable  frame  hive 
is  as  good  as  another.  A  movable  frame  hive  is  of  course  essential  to  all  bee 
management  on  modern  principles.  Mr.  Maitland  uses  the  Langstroth  improved 
hive  with  an  eleven-inch  frame.  Mr.  Pettit  "prefers  a  movable  comb  frame 
hive,  with  a  top  story,  which  should  be  removed  in  winter,"  Mr.  Wallbridge,  in 
answex  to  the  question.  What  kind  of  hive  do  you  consider  best  ?  says : — 

"  The  Langstroth.  I  prefer  a  modification — a  little  deeper  and  shorter.  The 
contents  ought  to  be  about  2,000  inches  cubic." 

Mr.  Jones  goes  in  for  a  very  large  hive,  3,000  to  3,500  cubic  inches  in  size, 
and  of  course  containing  a  correspondingly  large  colony. 

Swarming. 

Mr.  Maitland  explains  in  his  evidence  the  way  in  which  he  secures  artificial 
swarms,  and  thus  avoids  the  risk  of  losing  a  swarm,  while  economizing  in  other 
respect&     He  says : — 

''  I  have  never  bred  a  nonnswarming  hive.  By  artificial  swarming  I  save 
time,  as  a  queen  can  be  hatched  out  of  a  brood  comb  in  which  a  queen  cell  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  and  a  new  swarm  got  by  dividing,  in  ten  daya  1  sometimes 
divide  by  taking  out  two  frames  with  a  queen  and  then  put  them  on  a  stand  a 
few  feet  from  the  old  one,  and  in  ten  days  divide  the  old  hive  again,  thus  getting 

ti?70  swarms  from  a  hive  in  one  year 

"  I  was  the  first  to  manipulate  the  bees  artificially.    With  a  frame  hive  I 

take  out  one  frame  with  a  queen  and  bees  adhering  to  it,  and  put  it  mU>  an  empty 

hive  with  a  foundation  comb  in  it.    You  can  get  enough  for  35  cents  to  fill  up 

your  hive  and  give  you  a  month's  advantage.    I  place  the  new  hive  in  the  old 

one's  place,  removing  the  old  one  16  or  18  feet.     With  a  common  box  hive  I  take 

it  off  to  one  side  two  or  three  rods  of  the  '  fly '  of  the  bees,  and  leave  an  empty 

Ixive  on  the  stand  as  a  decoy.    I  next  turn  the  hive  of  bees  upside  down,  putting 

an  empty  one  on  top,  and  hammer  on  the  sides  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  then 

i^ake  tne  bees  drummed  off  to  one  side  and  have  an  empty  hive  placed  on  a  large 

cloth.     The  hive  is  placed  thers  to  receive  the  beea    The  bees  are  shaken  on  to 

the  cloth  some  two  feet  from  the  hive  you  want  them  to.  enter.    I  lift  a  few  in  a 

cup  and  pour  them  in  front  of  the  hive,  when  they  will  commence  to  drum  and 

run.  in.  This  calls  the  rest,and  if  the  queen  is  there  they  will  stay.  Before  they  enter, 

if  yon  have  got  too  many,  take  away  the  hive  with  the  queen  and  other  bees,  place 

it  oxi  the  old  stand,  in  place  of  the  decoy,  and  let  the  balance  run  into  the  old 

hive.    The  old  hive  can  then  be  put  on  a  stand  by  itself,  16  or  18  feet  away." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says  on  swarming : — 

''We  Bwarm  the  bees;  you  cannot  always  help  it.  The  difiiculty  can  be 
oireroome,  to  some  extent,  by  moving  the  queen  cells,  although  it  is  not  always 
possil>le.  Before  the  swarming  season  arrives,  by  putting  up  the  outside  combs — 
fyT  i/ho  brood  is  always  in  the  centre — and  by  sliding  the  ones  in  the  interior  out. 
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and  extracting  the  honey  from  these,  and  putting  them  in  the  centre,  we  can 
manage  sometmieB  to  prevent  them  swarming  for  a  time." 

Mr.  JoneSy  who  recommends  "  Cook's  Manual  of  Bee  Culture  **  as  the  best 
^work  for  the  intending  bee-keeper  to  read,  says  : — 

"*  I  could  teach  any  one  in  a  short  time  to  make  artificial  swarms,  so  tiiat  he 
might  dispense  with  swarming  altogether.  But  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get 
bees  into  a  hive.  At  a  cost  of  not  more  than  50  cents,  you  could  make  an  arrange- 
ment, by  fixinff  a  crotch  in  the  ground  with  a  pole  run  through  it^  an<^  a  little 
box  at  one  end,  balanced  by  a  weight  on  the  other,  which  would  catch  every 


Bwarmu'' 


The  Queen  Bea 

The  queen  bee  meets  the  drones  in  the  air,  and  being  once  impregnated 
remains  fruitful  without  further  intercourse  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  which  extends 
to  from  two  to  five  years.  In-breeding,  which  is  often  very  pendcious,  is  avoided 
by  the  introduction  of  fresh  queens  from  a  distance.  In  their  journey  from 
Parry  Sound  to  Collingwood  the  Commissioners  were  shown  two  islands,  known 
respectively  as  Cyprus  and  Holy  Isle,  where  Mr.  Jones  with  his  characteristic 
energy  was  breeding  Cyprian  queens,  far  away  from  any  risk  to  the  purity  of  hia 
stocks.  No  means  has,  it  is  stated,  been  devised  for  securing  the  impregnation 
of  the  queen  without  releasing  her  for  a  prolonged  flight,  although  this  has  been 
attempted  to  be  done,  by  enclosiug  her  and  the  drones  in  a  box  with  a  glass  top 
or  window.  ^ 

Yield  of  Honey. 

The  quantity  of  honey  which  a  single  colony  will  produce  in  a  favourable 
season,  over  and  above  the  amount  required  for  consumption,  will  depend  on 
several  circumstances,  some  of  which  have  been  already  indicated.  Mr.  Jones  puts 
it  at  from  100  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  He  gives  75,000  lbs.  of  honey  as  a  yield,  in  one 
season,  of  600  colonies,  three  hundred  of  which  were  old,  and  three  hundred  new, 
having  been  formed  during  that  season  only.  That  would  be  an  average  of  125 
lbs.  per  hive.  But  this  is  done  by  adopting,  as  already  noticed,  a  system  of  lazge 
colonies  in  a  very  favourable  district,  and  with  every  attention  and  appliance  the 
greatest  skill  and  experience  can  suggest.  Mr.  Dempsey,  in  the  best  year  he 
ever  had,  got  three  tons  of  box  honey  from  sixty  colonies,  or  100  Iba.  per  hive, 
and  in  his  worst  year  got  from  17  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  per  hive.  He  does  not  give  moie 
than  80  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  per  hive  as  an  average,  taking  both  good  and  bad  seasons 
into  account 

Mr.  Beall  says  : — 

^  I  have  the  evidence  of  many  persons  in  saying  that  one  hundred  pounds 
per  hive  would  be  a  fair  average.  Last  year  I  got  seventy  pounds  of  aurplos 
from  one  hive." 
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Mr.  Maitland  thinks  about  60  lb&  of  box  honey  a  fair  average,  but  then  he 
has  not  hitherto  used  the  extractor,  whidi  would  enable  him,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  a 
much  better  yield. 

Mr.  Pettit  says : — 

**  As  kept  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  hive  averages  perhaps  about  20  pounds  of 
honey  in  a  season,  but  if  kept  on  scientific  principles  they  would  do  far  better 
— perhaps  average  80  pounds." 

Mr.  Wallbridge  says : — 

"  Last  year,  1879,  a  very  good  year,  each  hive,  taking  that  as  the  basis  of 
calculation,  averaged  98  lbs.  extracted.  This  is  more  than  a  general  average — 
perhaps  75  lbs.  would  be  a  fair  average ;  40  lbs.  would  be  a  fair  average  of  box- 
houey.  I  have  taken  101  lbs.  from  one  hive,  and  a  swarm,  box-honey.  This  is 
extraordinary." 

Probably,  all  things  being  ordinarily  favourable  and  the  management  good, 
from  70  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  will  be  a  fair  annual  yield  where  the  extractor  is  used 

The  Honey  Trade. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  foreign  trade  of  any  extent  has  been  done  in 
Canadian  honey.  A  small,  but  very  small,  quantity  has  been  imported,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States,  and  in  1879-80  Canada  exported  some  7,940  lbs.  weight — 
not  an  amount  of  any  magnitude  in  itself,  but  indicating  the  commencement  of  a 
foreign  demand.  Of  the  last  mentioned  amount  6,418  lbs.  went  to  Qreat  Britain. 
So  far  as  the  Trade  and  Navigation  returns  supply  any  evidence  on  which  to 
found  a  judgment,  it  would  appear  that  hitherto  the  home  consumption  has  been 
equal  to  the  supply,  although  it  is  probable  that  much  less  honey  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes  than,  having  regard  to  its  very  wholesome  nature,  would  be 

« 

desirable.  Mr.  Jones  thinks  the  home  demand  will  absorb  all  that  will  be  pro- 
duced for  some  time  to  come,  although  he  has  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
British  market  would  be  open  to  Canadian  shippers  at  remunerative  prices.  At 
all  events  there  is  no  fear  that  anyone  going  judiciously  into  bee  farmii^g  ^iU 
find  the  field  already  too  fully  occupied. 

A  ''  Superstition  "  Dispelled. 

Nor  need  the  dread  of  handling  the  insects  or  moving  among  them  prevent 
anyone  from  entering  into  the  business.  Mr.  Jones  gives  his  experience  in  this 
matter  as  follows : — 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  being  stung  in  handling  bees ;  I  can  handle  them  just 
the  same  as  flies,  without  the  slightest  danger.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  persons  are 
more  liable  to  be  stun^  than  others ;  but  it  is  also  a  &ct  that  a  little  child  that 
lias  no  fear  may  walk  uirouffh  a  yard  filled  with  bees  and  not  be  stung  by  them, 
*when  a  grown  person  wilL  If  you  go  into  a  yard  and  make  faJse  motions,  and 
Attempt  to  dodge  the  bees,  they  will  most  likely  sting  you ;  but  if  you  go  through 
Wk  yard  as  though  you  were  satisfied  that  they  will  not  sting  you,  they  are  not 
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likely  te  touch  joil  When  you  wish  to  get  honey,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take 
your  smoker  and  blow  it  into  the  hive ;  the  bees  will  then  commence  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  and  you  can  take  out  the  combs  and  brush  the  bees  off  the  sides 
of  them  like  flies,  and  then  remove  the  honey.  We  have  boys  going  in  and  work- 
ing among  our  bees  constantly,  and  they  seldom  get  stung.  This  fear  of  stinging 
is  a  superstition." 

Mr.  Dempeey  says : — 

"  There  are  sOn^e  persons  to  whom  bees  are  unfriendly ;  I  used  to  be  one  of 
those  persons  myself ;  but  if  they  get  accustomed  to  you,  and  if  you  treat  them 
properly,  they  wUl  pay  no  attention,  and  they  will  not  sting  you  even  though 
they  may  alight  upon  your  face  and  crawl  over  it,  unless,  indeed,  vou  attempt  to 
stiike  them ;  if  you  do,  they  will  immediately  become  aggressive. 

Mr.  Jones,  however,  is  good  enough  to  add  for  the  information  of  those  who 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  himself  or  Mr.  Dempsey  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the 

VkAAn  • 


"  Every  time  a  bee  stings  it  leaves  a  little  barb  in  the  flesh ;  if  you  knock 
that  barb  sideways  you  will  knock  off  the  bag  of  poison,  and  no  hurt  will  result ; 
but  if  you  attempt  to  pull  it  out,  you  will  just  squeeze  the  poison  into  the  flesh. 
The  poison  is  contained  in  a  little  bag  at  the  end  of  the  barb." 

Bees  are  liable  to  few  diseases  or  enemies.  Dysentery,  as  already  noticed, 
may  ensue  from  dampness  in  winter.    Mr.  Jones  says  as  to  bees'  diseases : — 

**  Dysentery  among  bees  is  brought  on  by  mismanagement.  Another  disease 
that  affects  bees  in  this  country  is  called  foul  brood,  a  fungus  that  attacks  the 
hive  and  ultimately  affects  it  so  badly  that  it  becomes  depopulated.  Salicylic 
acid  is  a  remedy.  Just  as  soon  as  this  disease  attacks  the  nives,  or  as  soon  as  it 
is  discovered,  the  bees  should  be  removed  from  the  combs,  starved  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  put  in  new  hives  -,  the  combs  should  be  then  melted  and  hives  scalded 
thoroughly.    The  system  of  in-breeding  is  very  deleterious  to  bees." 

The  bee  moth  is  injurious,  but  only,  as  a  rule,  when  the  bee-keeper  is 
negligent.    Mr.  Jones'  remarks  on  that  subject  are  as  follows : — 

"  There  are  not  many  insects  in  this  country  destructive  of  bees  except  the 
moths.  I  think  the  greatest  cause  of  destruction  is  ignorance  in  management 
People  allow  the  queen  to  die,  and  then  the  moths  get  into  the  hive,  and  they 
thii&  the  moths  destroy  the  bees,  whereas  the  fact  is  the  queen  dies  and  leaves 
the  hive  unguarded.  If  the  queen  dies  and  there  are  no  egss  in  the  hive,  the 
stock  will  be  destroyed  in  a  snort  time.  If  the  queen  is  kmed  by  accident  or 
odierwise  during  the  summer  season,  there  are  always  eggs  in  the  hive ;  but  if  she 
dies  from  any  cause  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  not  discovered  in  the  spring  that  sHe 
b  gone»  the  moths  will  get  in  and  destroy  the  bees." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


OENER^L    FARMINa. 


The  term  General  Farming  is  one  of  very  wide  application.    It  may  cover 
every  branch  of  agricultural  industry.    It  must,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  include 
a  great  variety  of  ideas,  systems  and  methods.    It  has  its  representatives  of  every 
class  in  the  agricultural  population,  from  the  owner  of  the  great  thoroughbred 
stock  farm  to  the  new  settler  on  a  partially  cleared  stumpy  lot.    But  the  person 
to  whom  these  remarks  are  more  directly  addressed  is  the  man  who  carries  on  a 
system  of  mixed  farming,  working  probably  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  raising  just  such  crops  as  his  soil  seems  best  adapted  for  or  his  con- 
venience demands,  keeping  his  fifteen  to  twenty  head  of  stock,  and  a  few  sheep 
and  hogs,  using  the  milk  of  his  cows  for  the  cheese  factory  or  home  dairy,  and 
fattening  two  or  three  beasts  annually  for  the  market.    Such  men  as  these  form 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario.    While  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  veiy  defective  farming  among  them,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  by 
no  portion  of  the  industrial  population  has  greater  progress  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  been  made.     And  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  their  number  will 
be  the  first  to  assent  to  such  strictures  as  may  be  justly  applied,  as  well  as  the 
most  ready  to  accept  any  suggestions  offered.    In  this  portion  of  their  inquiry  the 
Commissioners  have  sought  to  bring  together  farmers  of  every  variety  of  expe- 
rience, BO  that  out  of  the  aggregation  of  testimony  a  common  stock  of  informa- 
tion useful  to  all  may  be  created.    The  evidence  they  are  about  to  notice  is  con- 
tained in  Appendices  G,  H  and  I. 

Good  Stock  Indispensable  to  Successful  Farming. 

The  axiom  contained  in  the  above  heading  will  be  mentally  assented  to  by 
moet.  But  in  practice  a  great  many  are  fax  too  regardless  of  its  importance.  By 
the  returns  from  the  townships,  received  by  the  Commissioners,  it  appears  that, 
avLt  4ii  four  hundred  and  nine  townships  from  which  information  on  this  point  has 
l>eeia  obtained,  in  fifty-three  there  is  no  improved  stock  at  all ;  that  in  one  hundred 
Aixd  thirteen  the  improvement  is  very  slight  indeed ;  that  in  one  hundred  and 
t  w^exxty-«ix  improvement  has  been  considerable,  and  in  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
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only  has  it  been  general.  With  plenty  of  breeders  and  importers  of  thorough^ 
bred  stock  in  the  country,  and  opportunities  at  their  very  doors,  there  are  stili 
thousands  of  feurmers  in  Ontario  who  have  not  taken  the  first  step  towards  substi- 
tuting for  the  wretched  "  scrub  '*  a  moderately  well-bred  grade  beast 

That  this  is  often  the  result  of  a  penurious  habit,  and  does  not  arise  altogether 
from  want  of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  is  only  too  evident.  It  was  stated 
to  the  Commissioners,  in  one  instance,  that  persons  who  were  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  stock  at  a  merely  nominal  charge  refused,  alleging  that 
Huch  a  result  would  lead  to  the  increase  of  their  assessments.  By  this  very  absurd 
objection  they  admitted  that  improvement  and  increased  value  would  follow,  but 
would  rather  remain  as  they  were  than  be  so  much  the  richer,  because  they  might 
have  to  pay  an  extra  dollar  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on  every 
dollar  of  increased  wealth  afterwards. 

A  more  reprehensible  species  of  parsimony  was  menticmed  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. This  gentleman,  a  large  breeder  of  Durham  cattle,  in  a  district  where 
little  or  no  improvement  had  taken  place,  had  offered  to  sell  serviceable  young 
bulls  at  a  very  low  price  indeed,  or  to  allow  his  buUs  to  serve  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible figure.  But,  although  his  neighbours  would  accept  neither  offer,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  pull  down  his  fence  rails  at  night  and  let  his  young  male  stock  have 
access  to  their  yards.  It  could  not  be  said  in  that  case  they  did  not  recognize  the 
value  of  thff.pure  Durham  blood. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  farmers  are  really  ignorant 
of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  having,  not  merely  form  and  style  in  the 
male  animal,  but  absolute  purity  of  breed.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  any  one 
but  an  expert  to  distinguish  between  a  very  fine  grade  and  a  pure-bred  animal 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  go  very  thoroughly  or  minutely,  in  a  report  intended  for 
somewhat  promiscuous  circulation,  into  the  physiological  reasons  why,  to  attain 
certainty  of  results,  a  pure-bred  male  is  indispensable.  The  whole  subject  will  be 
found  very  ably  stated  and  reasoned  out  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
missioners, in  connection  with  the  subject  of  horse-breeding,  by  Dr.  McMonagk  d 
Prescoti  No  breeder  of  animals  can  breed  uniformly,  truly,  certainly,  and  success- 
fully,  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  breeding,  and  the  ascertained 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded  In  the  evidence  referred  to,  these  facts,  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  business  of  the  breeder  should  be  conducted,  are  foUy 
stated,  without  scientific  technicalities,  and  can  be  understood  by  all  who  choose 
to  read  them. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  pure-bred  male  animal  has,  if  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  a  prepotency  or  impressive  power  to  stamp  its 
own  nature  and  characteristics  on  its  progeny  to  which  no  other  than  a  pan- 
bred  animal  can  attain,  and  that  too  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  female; 
that,  if  the  latter  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  securing  the  best  animal-pro- 
ducing medium— or  machine,  if  it  may  be  so  termed — even  from  oommosi  stock, 
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the  result  is  almost  certaiii  to  be  an  offspring  of  the  pure-bred  male's  type, 
although — even  if  a  male — ^without  the  prepotency  of  its  sire.  If,  as  often  occurs, 
the  female  contains  any  germs  of  animal  life  identical  with  the  male's  breed,  tlien 
the  vital  powers  of  the  latter  will  have  a  preferential  affinity  for  those  germs, 
and  a  creature  still  more  closely  allied  to  the  male  will  be  the  result.  But,  for 
breeding,  however  handsome  in  form  and  promising  in  general  appearance,  the 
male  grade,  for  the  improvement  of  the  stock,  is  all  but  worthless. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  many  pure-bred  male  animals  have  been  imported 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  traces  of  whose  progeny  are  lost,  but  the  effect^ 
of  whose  importation  remain ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  a  pure-bred  male  animal 
of  the  same  type  or  Inreed  is  introduced  into  the  same  district,  the  results  are  so 
beneficial  as  to  be  startling,  even  although  the  existence  of  aoy  affinity  be 
unknown. 

Opinions  of  Practical  Farmers. 

So  much  for  the  theory,  now  for  the  practical  view  of  the  matter  by  men 
who  are  best  qualified  to  judge.  Farmers  like  to  hear  what  farmers  have  to  say 
about  anything  affecting  their  interests.  Here,  then,  is  what  Mr.  Albin  Rawlings, 
of  Forest,  in  the  County  of  Lambton,  not  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  stock,  but  a 
farmer,  grazier  and  purchaser  of  cattle,  told  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Kawlings 
said  : — 


*'  We  should  try  and  impress  on  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  use  none  but 
these  good  animals.  They  always  look  at  the  cost  of  putting  the  cow,  and  never 
look  to  the  price  a  steer  would  bring  when  three  years  old.  Where  I  have  been 
able  to  buy  them,  I  gave  a  large  price  for  these  good  ones  to  encourage  f aimers 
to  raise  them.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  a  common  animal,  a  fairly 
well-raised  common  steer  without  any  trace  of  blood,  and  a  good  grade  Hereford 
steer  first  cross,  would  be  from  one-half  to  three^ourths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  It  is 
cheaper  to  give  $40  for  one  kind  than  $30  for  one  of  the  other  kind." 

Turning  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Drury,  a  well-known  farmer  of  the 
County  of  Simcoe,  he  is  found  saying : — 

"  I  am  engaj^ed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  stock  raising.  I  keep  good  grade 
cattle,  which  I  feed  for  the  English  market.  I  breed  my  own  animals,  though  I 
would  prefer  purchasing  and  feeding  if  I  could  do  so.  In  my  breeding  I  always 
use  throughbred  mide  Shorthorns,  rrevious  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  there 
has  not  been  much  attention  paid  in  my  district  to  the  use  of  thoroughbred 
animals.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  farmers  were  willing  to  take  what  they 
could  get,  so  long  as  it  was  cheap,  but  since  the  English  demand  has  sprung  up, 
people  are  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  dollars  to  have  their  cows  served  by 
thoroughbreds." 

He  says,  further : — 

*^  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hobson  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  that  the  sum 
realized  for  a  well-bred  steer  at  three  years  old  would  be  $30  or  $32  more  than 
the  sum  realized  for  a  common  or  scrub  animal  at  the  same  age." 
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Then  Mr.  Drury  goes  on  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  his  viewa.    He 

says : — 

''  I  sell  my  cattle  for  the  export  trade  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  upwards. 
Under  feivourable  circumstances  they  will  reach  1,600  pounds  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  six  months.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  sold  steers  under  four 
years  old  that  weighed  1,800  or  1,900  pounds.  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  five 
cents  a  pound  for  such  cattle ;  but  the  high  rates  of  freight  are  against  us.  I 
have  had  experience  in  feeding  common-bred  scrub  steera  I  bought  some  native 
steers  of  a  good  average  sample,  and  fed  them  along  with  some  of  my  own  raising; 
and  these  native  steers  were  sold  at  a  somewhat  less  price  per  pound,  and  while 
the  steers  of  my  own  raising  weighed  1,600  or  1,700  pounds,  the  best  of  these 
native  steers  went  to  only  1,300  pounds.  They  were  all  treated  alike  firom  the 
time  I  got  them,  receiving  the  same  pasture  and  the  same  feed,  and  I  think  they 
consumed  about  equal  quantities." 

Mr.  Hobson's  opinion,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Drury,  is  that  of  another  practical 
farmer.    Mr.  Hobson  says  : — 

"  I  believe  it  would  pay  a  farmer  having  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows,  to 
buy  a  bull  at  a  cost  of  about  S300.  Bulls  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  length  of  time 
they  are  serviceable.  They  usually  begin  to  be  unserviceable  when  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old ;  but  my  experience  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  me  in  speaking 
with  as  much  authority  on  that  subject  as  some  others  might.  A  thoroughbred 
animal,  three  years  old,  and  weighing  1,500  pounds,  would  bring,  at  five  and  a 
quarter  cents  a  pound,  $78.75,  while  a  common  animal  at  the  same  age,  and 
weighing  300  pounds  less,  would  bring  only  $48,  being  a  difference  of  $30.75. 
Besides,  in  one  case  you  are  selling  a  well-bred  animal,  and  in  the  other  case  a 
common  scrub.  My  experience  has  always  led  me  to  believe  that  a  well-bred 
animal  is  quite  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  fed  as  a  common  animal ;  that  is  to  say, 
having  the  two  animals,  you  would  get  1,500  pounds  of  good  beef  at  the  same 
cost  as  you  could  get  1,200  pounds  of  poor  beef." 

Mr.  Her,  of  Colchester,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  says : — 

"  In  breeding  I  have  used  thoroughbreds  altogether  for  the  last  few  years. 
I  don't  like  to  use  any  others  if  I  can  help  it.  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughbred  animals.  Common 
bulls  are  very  little  used.  I  don't  think  it  is  profitable  to  raise  a  common  animal 
to  three  years  old,  if  one  can  be  got  which  has  one  or  two  crossings  from  thorough- 
bred stoci." 

Mr.  Hiram  Walker,  of  Walkerville,  Essex,  who  fattens  a  very  large  number 
of  cattle  every  winter  at  his  distillery,  bears  just  the  same  ^testimony  as  otiien. 
He  says: — 

"  A  sufficient  supply  of  young  cattle  of  the  quality  we  need  is  not  easily 
obtained.  If  farmers  would  oiJy  raise  good  grades  they  would  find  a  beast  <rf 
that  class  weigh,  at  a  given  age,  25  to  40  per  cent,  more  than  a  common  animal, 
and  be  a  better  quality  at  tiiat  Our  own  steers  will  run  1,800  to  1,400  pounds, 
live  weight,  at  two  years  old  ;  that  would  only  apply  to  grades.  Two  steers  we 
bred,  put  in  at  two  and  one-half  years,  at  three  years  weighed,  together,  ^400 
pounos.  They  weighed  1,600  to  1,700  pounds  each  when  put  in.  until  put  in 
they  had  been  fed  on  distillery  slop,  with  hay  and  grass.  When  put  in  th«y 
were  fed  on  slop  till  close  upon  the  end  of  feeding,  if  not  altogether." 
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Mr.  John  Smith,  who  buys  and  sprazes  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chatham,  Kent,  says : — 

'*  A  well-bred  animal  at  two  years  old  is  equal  to  a  common  animal  at  three. 
We  give  about  the  same  price  for  both,  though  we  would  rather  pay  more  for  a 
good  grade  at  two  years  old  than  for  a  common  animal  at  three." 

In  other  words,  the  sensible  breeder  of  the  grade  saves  one  whole  year's  keep 
at  the  small  cost  of  perhaps  an  extra  dollar  for  the  ''  service." 

Major  Peters,  of  London,  says  on  this  point : — 

m 

^A  thoroughbred  steer  has  a  better  frame,  is  better  made,  and  fattens  much 
^fiiore  quickly  than  the  common  steer.    JSe  will  put  on  more  beef,  and  it  will  sell 
at  a  higher  price  per  pound.    I  stall  feed  four  or  five  cattle  in  the  winter,  but  I 
don't  do  any  grazing.     No  bvlls  ahovld  be  used  but  thoroughbreds** 

i  Mr.  John  Gearv.  of  London  (Ont.),  another  large  farmer  and  shipper  of  cattle, 
eay s : — 

'**i  couia  torm  some  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  a  thoroughbred 
steer  and  a  common  steer  of  the  same  weight  in  the  English  market.  The  well- 
bred  animal  of  good  quality  will  always  s^  for  one  penny  a  pound  and  some- 
times twopence  a  pound,  more  than  the  other.  Of  course  if  you  get  a  rou^h  ani- 
mal, even  if  it  is  well  bred,  the  difference  will  not  be  so  great.  I  think  uie  dis- 
crimination is  the  result  of  real  merit,  as  there  is  more  beef  on  well-bred  animals, 
and  they  cut  better  .  They  carry  their  beef  on  the  parts  where  it  is  worth  most 
per  pound." 

Mr.  Geary  puts  the  case  very  tei^ely  and  emphatically  in  another  place  where 
Le  says :  " There  is  no  profit  in  feedin>g  scnubs"  He  gives,  too,  an  instance  in 
hia  own  experience  in  confirmation  of  his  views : — 

"  I  lived  until  sixteen  years  of  age  on  a  farm,  and  have  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.     I  was  not  engaged  in  shipping  cattle  before 
fche  last  two  years.    The  animals  which  I  buy,  weighing  about  1,200  pounds,  are 
not  all  grade  animals ;  some  are  common. ,  I  think  I  had  about  30  or  40  head ' 
Mrhich  were  not  Shorthorn  grades ;  the  remainder  were  all  pretty  well  bred.   The  i 
-forty  head  which  I  have  mentioned  were  a  very  low  average  in  weight,  and  I ' 
lost  money  on  them. :  Some  of  the  cattle  went  as  high  as  1,600  and  1,700  pounds. 
.Ih/Lo&t  of  them  were  in  fair  condition  when  I  bought  them.    The  well-bred  cattle 
raore  than  doubled  their  value  in  the  six  months.    I  fed  th^m  almost  entirely  on 
com,  which  cost  me,  the  whole  season  through,  $21.26  a  ton." 

Mr.  Charles  Simmons,  Reeve  of  Lobo,  County  of  Middlesex,  a  large  dealer 
%n,  and  feeder  of,  cattle  for  shipment,  also  gives  his  testimony^    He  says  : — 

"  These  common  cattle  don't  grow  to  the  same  size  with  the  same  amount  of 
ieedy  and  the  Durham  grade  will  be  worth  $20  to  $26  more  at  three  years  old 
tixBin  they  will.  I  have  been  engaged  in  my  present  business  for  about  twenty 
yeciis,  and  have  handled  a  large  number  of  cattle  every  year,  so  that  I  speak  from 
practical  experience  as  a  grazier  and  shipper.  For  the  first  ten  years  that  I  was 
m  the  business  I  never  got  a  lot  of  cattle — say  100 — ^that  would  weigh  1,200 
ponsods  each,  but  now  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a  lot  that  will  weigh  from 
.1,300  to  1,350.  I  attribute  the  change  to  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  the 
cattle. 
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**  J4*armers  used  to  feed  them  just  as  well  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  as  now, 
but  they  could  not  obtain  the  same  results.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  stall-fed 
cattle,  but  of  cattle  kept  in  the  yards  and  grazed  through  the  summer.  Cattle 
weighing  960  or  1,000  pounds  in  the  spring,  and  going  out  in  September,  will 
weigh  1,350  pounds.  The  producer  of  steers  of  1,100  pounds,  grass-fed,  would 
require  4  cents  per  pound  to  make  them  pay.  Cattle  of  the  same  weight,  graiii- 
fed,  should  get  5  cents  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  For  steers  weighing  1,800 
pounds  he  would  get  4^  cents  for  grass-fed,  and  5^  grain-fed.  For  those  weighing 
1,500  pounds,  4^,  grass-fed,  aad  5^  ^rain-fed.  The  cost  of  raising  a  1,500  pound 
steer  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  raising  one  of  1,100  pounds;  and  the  reason 
I  put  it  in  this  shape  is  that  there  is  so  much  demand  for  the  heavier  weight,  and 
it  is  easy  to  realize  4^  cents  for  grass-fed  steers  that  weigh  that  much  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.* 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Eramosa,  County  of  WelHngton,  contributes  an  item  in 
his  experience.    He  says : — 

"  The  only  animals,  besides  the  Durhams,  which  I  hare  tried  to  feed  are  the 
natives.  A  Durham  grade  steer  at  two  vears  old,  if  he  was  properly  fed,  would 
bring  over  $80,  while  a  native  steer,  at  the  same  age  and  on  the  same  amount  of 
feed,  would  bring  perhaps  $40  or  $50.  It  costs  as  much  to  raise  one  as  the  other. 
Last  fall  I  bought  six  natives,  and  put  them  with  my  Durham  steers,  one  year 
old,  on  the  same  feed — clover  and  cnopped  feed — and  I  kept  them  'in  the  stable 
all  winter,  and  this  spring  my  young  Durham  grades  came  out  stronger  and  bigger 
than  the  three-year  old  natives.  I  think  there  is  very  little  profit^realized  on  the 
native  cattle,  even  if  they  are  bought  at  a  low  price.  I  bought^some  Durhams 
afterwards  that  I  paid  a  big  price  for,  and  I  realized  more  money>'fix>m  them  in 
about  half  the  time  than  from  the  natives.  Some  of  my  cattle  were  shipped  to 
the  old  country  in  Mr.  Craig's  shipment  Some  Iftige  ones  brought  me  $140,  and 
the  common  cattle  that  were  fed  ail  they  could  eat  tor  over  seven  months  did  not 
realize  more  than  $70  apiece ;  that  is  aoout  one-halt"/' "  '^'"' 


-->  i"? 


As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  well-bred  animal,  the  recent 
instance  of  the  white  Shorthorn  steer  *'  Dominion  Champion/'  will  be  fauniliar  to 
many  who  saw  the  steer  at  the  late  fall  exhibitions.  The  Champion  was  bred  by 
Mr.  K  A.  Bradshaw,  of  Oshawa.  He  was  calved  Januaiy  10th,  1876,  his  siie 
being  Barrington  Butterfly,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Qreen  River,  Ont,  and 
his  dam  Lily  Dale,  by  Kentucky  Baron,  granddam  Lady  Jane  Qrey — ^by  Borneo. 
While  in  possession  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  he  lived,  that  gentleman  states,  entirety  on 
pasture  in  the  summer  and  was  moderately  fed  in  winter.  Mr.  Bradshaw  aold 
him  to  Mr.  John  Russell,  of  Pickering,  who  writes  as  follows :  **  The  steer  ym 
put  up  to  feed  at  the  age  of  two jrears  and  ten  months.  He  then  weighed  1,540 
lbs.,  and  when  he  left  my  place  he  weighed  2,840  lbs."  The  steer  was  ultimately 
bought  by  Mr.  J.  Holderness,  of  Toronto,  and  on  the  15th  of  December,  ISSO, 
killed  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  H.  R  Frankland,  of  St.  Lawrence  Market. 
He  was  then  4  years,  11  months  old,  and  weighed  2,900  lbs.  Immediately  plu- 
vious to  slaughtering,  the  Champion  was  carefully  measured  by  Mr.  Samoel 
Wilmot,  of  Newcastle,  Ont.,  who  gives  the  following  as  its  exact  dimensions  ^- 
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Length  of  body  from  crown  of  head  to  tail    7  6  . 

Height  from  ground 6  2 

Girth  round  neck * 4  6 

''      brisket  or  chest    8  11 

"      shoulders 9  6 

"      beUy  .: 10  4 

"      loin  or  flank - 9  7 

His  square  measurements  across  his  back  were  as  follows : — 

Across  rump 2  6 

"      hips 2  8 

"      middle     8  « 

"      shoulders    3  1 

"      neck    1  3 

Mr.  Willmot  adds :  "  His  symmefay  was  perfect  throughout — colour  purely 
white.  I  nQtice  he  has  taken  during  1879  and  1880,  no  less  than  eleven  first 
prizes  as  best  fat  steer,  at  the  Dominion,  Provindal,  and  other  leading  Agricultural 
show^." 

It  may  be  suggested  that  such  men  as  Mr.  John  Clay,  Jr.,  the  manager  of 
Bow  Park,  are  'interested  witnesses,  but  they  only  tell  the  same  story  as  every- 
body else.    Mr.  Clay  says : — 

''  My  opinion  is  most  decided  that,  if  we  want  to  produce  a  good  stock  of  cattle 
in  this  coimtry,  we  must  use  nothing  but  thoroughbred  males.  I  mean  by 
thoroughbred  an  animal  that  is  entitied  to  be  entered  in  the  Herd  Book — that  has 
four  or  five  crosses  of  pure  blood — ^though  I  would  certainly  go  farther  than  simply 
to  find  an  animal  witn  a  pedigree ;  I  would  expect  some  merit  in  the  individual 
animal  itself  You  will  sometimes  find  a  grade  as  good  in  every  respect  as  a 
tharonghbred,  but  it  has  not  the  impressive  power  of  a  pure-bred  animal." 

Nor  would  it  be  at  all  difficult  to  show  that,  not  merely  a  fEulure  to  realize  a 
profit,  but  an  actual  monetary  loss  must  accrue  to  any  farmer  who  pretends  to 
go  into  the  business  of  raising  cattle  for  market  with  common  or  scrub  stock.  In 
his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  Professor  Brown,  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Quelph,  entered  into  somewhat  elaborate  calculations  to  show  the  profit  and 
loss  on  ordinary  farming  operations.  He  took  the  two  great  divisions  into  which 
fBurming  is  divided — ^the  crops  on  the  one  hand  and  the  stock  on  the  other.  Qiving 
credit  at  market  rates  for  everjrthing  raised  on  the  farm  in  the  shape  of  crops,  he 
showed  a  handsome  profit  Then  Professor  Brown  gives  a  comparison,  drawn  upon 
well-established  data,  of  the  advantage  of  a  high  grade  animal  over  a  *'  scrub*'* 
He  says: — 

'^As  to  the  advantages  of  a  thoroughbred  over  a  common  animal,  I  will  give 
you  the  result  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  on  this  subject,  which  were  so 
regulated  as  to  show  the  increased  weight  per  head  per  day.    A  thoroughbred  will 
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add  to  its  weight  at  the  rate  of  1.72  pounds  per  day,  reaching  the  weight  of  1,892 
pounds  in  three  years,  and  a  value  of  $114.  A  high  grade  will  gain  1.74  pounds 
per  day,  reaching  a  gross  weight  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  1,914  pounds,  and 
being  valued  at  $115.  A  common  feeding  steer  under  the  same  management  as 
the  others  will  gain  1.30  pounds  per  day,  or  equal  to  1,430  pounds  in  three  years, 
and  a  value  of  $79.  Practically  there  is  no  difference  between  the  thoroughbred 
and  the  high  grade  with  respect  to  weight  and  value,  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
$35  against  the  common  animal  This  is  the  result  t>f  a  very  large  number  of  ex- 
periments, not  only  in  Ontario,  but  elsewhere."    * 

But  then,  what  is  the  profit  or  loss  on  raising  a  grade  steer  to  three  years,  and 
having  it  at  that  period  in  marketable  condition?  Mr.  Brown  shows  that,  cka/rginj 
it  wUh  everything  it  oonauTnes  at  market  rates  (the  same  figures  that  he  has  cred- 
ited to  crops),  there  is  an  apparent  loss  of  some  $70.  Against  that,  however, 
adopting  again  a  well-understood  rule  or  method,  he  shows  that  the  actual  valae 
of  the  manure  of  the  animal  (which  has  been  previously  charged  by  him  to  crop- 
raising  aocoimt)  is  just  $69.50,  or  as  nearly  as  posedUe  a  set-off  to  the  assumed 
loss.    His  own  words  on  this  last  point  are : — 


"  This  brin^  us  to  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  manure,  as  against  tins 
apparent  loss  oi  $70.  What  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject  I  will  make  very 
BROTi  by  remarking  that  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  an  A-wiiniLl^  £rom 
its  birth  to  the  a^e  of  three  years,  is,  ai  the  least,  four  cents  per  pound  for  eveiy 
pound  the  animaJ  then  weighs,  and,  in  saying  that,  I  am  giving  the  experience 
not  only  of  Ontario,  but  the  experience  of  Europe  for  the  List  fifty  years.  Thai 
comes  to  $69.80.  Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  obtaining  that  manure  as  a 
certainty,  which  could  not  be  depended  upon  unless  firom  such  a  source." 

Now,  a  scrub  animal  will  eat  as  much  as  a  grade,  or  more,  and  makes  no 
more  manure.  So,  if  a  grade  only  just  balances  the  account  with  its  owner — as 
Prof  essor  Brown  puts  iir-4)very  scrub  raised  would  inflict  on  its  owner  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  $35.  Professor  Brown's  figures  will  be  noticed  more  fully  hereafter. 
They  are  oAly  now  referred  to  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  present  arguments 


Demajids  of  the  British  Market. 

The  matter,  however,  does  not  end  here.  The  hope  of  the  farmer  is  in  a  foreign 
market  for.Ius  cattle.  Except  for  thoroughbreds  for  breeding  purposes,  the  trade 
in  cattle  with  the  United  States  is  much  reduced;  but  the  trade  with  Oreai 
Britain  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  In  1873,  not  one 
beast  was  shipped  to  Europe  from  Canada.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 
Canada — chiefly  from  Ontario — shipped  to  Great  Britain  no  less  than  32,680  head 
of  cattle,  besides  110,143  sheep;  and  in  the  calendar  year  1880  not  lees  than 
50^000  head  of  cattle — a  trade  in  cattle  and  sheep  with  Britain  alone,  repare* 
senting  a  money  return  of  not  leas  than  $5,500,000  per  annum,  and  still  in  its 
infancy. 

Every  fiarmer  to-day  knows  that  this  is  the  trade  he  has  got  to  work  for  and 
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rely  upon,  for  the  disposal  of  his  surplus  stock.  But  what  do  Mr.  Wiser  and 
other  large  shippers  and  buyers  tell  him  ?  What  the  great  western  graziers  say, 
has  been  already  noticed.  Mr.  Wiser,  after  referring  to  the  figures  just  quoted, 
remarks : — 


•( 


Qis  enormous  mcrease  of  exportation  of  Canadian  cattle,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  years,  shows  that  our  farmers  are  more  aJive  to  the  importance 
of  stock-raising,  and  of  improving  the  quality  to  the  standard  required  for  the 
English  markete. 

''  The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  exportation  of  Canadian  cattle, 
gives  great  encouragement  to  farmei-s  to  pay  still  more  attention  to  stock  raising 
and  improvement  of  breed." 

And  what  are  the  cattle  Mr.  Wiser,  a  buyer  of  1,100  head  annually  for 

distillery  feeding,  wants  ?    He  says : — 

"  For  feeding  purposes,  good  grade  Durham  or  Hereford  steers,  three  and 
four  years  oid,  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,200  lbs.,  are  the  most  desirable,  and  dis- 
tillers ought  not  to  feed  any  lighter  cattle." 

Another  large  shipper,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Oshawa,  says : — 

"  There  is  60  per  cent,  difference  in  the  value  of  a  common  grade  steer  and 
that  of  a  well-bred  steer ;  in  fact,  /  vxmld  not  ship  a  com/movrSred  a/ni/nuU  at 
all,  if  I  eotdd  help  U.    It  is  of  no  use  to  ship  a  poor  am/mud  to  EnglomdL 

"  I  have  shipped  native  stock.  I  did  not  find  it  profitable  to  ship  them,  even 
under  the  best  circumstances.  I  would  rather  pay  six  cents  a  pound  for  a  well- 
bred  animal  than  four  cents^for  a  common  animal  of  equal  fatness.  You  require 
style  and  quality  combined  for  the  English  market.  The  texture  of  the  beef  is 
better,  the  fSett  and  lean  are  more  mixed  up,  and  the  bone  is  smaller  in  a  well-bred 

animal  than  in  a  common  one." 

• 

Mr.  Britton,  of  Toronto,  a  man  of  very  large  experience  in  handling  cattle, 

aaya : — 

''  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  cattle,  and  we  do  not  jrive 
anything  like  the  highest  price  for  common  cattle.  You  may  attend  twenty  udrs 
in  the  back  country,  say  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Railway,  and  among  the 
800  of  all  sizes,  ages,  and  shapes  which  you  may  see,  you  could  not  select  twenty- 
five  that  would  pay  their  expenses  to  Europe.  They  are  generally  large  enough, 
but  are  mere  masses  of  coarse,  inferior,  tough,  and  insipid  meat.  They  cost  just 
as  much  to  raise  as  a  thoroughbred  animal — ^in  fact  they  consume  far  more  food. 
We  buy  common  cattle  at  from  two  to  three  cents  per  pound  in  the  fall,  to  make 
'Phased'  or  peddling  beef.  This  beef  is  sold  for  $9  per  barrel,  and  the  labour 
costs  S2,  leaving  $7  for  the  beef.  It  is  mostly  used  by  the  fishermen  of  the 
LtO'wer  Provinces." 

Mr.  Britton  mentions,  too,  an  experiment  he  had  once  used  to  test  the  re- 
spective economical  values  of  common  and  grade  cattle.    He  says : — 

'^  In  187^  I  bought  103  common  native  cattle  back  of  Peterboro' ;  they  were 
three  years  old,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  an  experiment  with  them.  I  tied 
them  in  two  rows  and  gave  them  all  the  hay  they  wanted  three  times  a  day.  I 
also  gA^e  them  com  and  bran  mixed.  I  put  them  up  in  November  and  fed  them 
seven  months.  Next  to  them  I  put  two  rows  whicn  I  bought  near  Goderich — 
all  graces.  I  bought  the  first  lot  for  2|c.  per  pound,  and  the  others  at  3^c.,  and 
3Jc-,  live  weight.     I  also  fed  them  seven  months.     The  common  cattle  required 
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more  food,  for  they  were  always  eating ;  and  during  the  seven  months  all  they 
gained  in  gross  weight  was  ISO  Ihs.  eacL  The  grades  gained  270  lbs.  eacL  They 
were  aboat  the  same  age  and  the  same  weight  as  the  others.  I  sold  the  natiTe 
battle  to  the  Americans  for  $4.63  per  hundred  pounds,  live  weight ;  and  I  got 
S5.37i  for  the  grades." 

American  Competition. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson,  another  large  shipper  of  cattle  to  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  first  witnesses  to  point  out  the  vital  importance  of  Canadian  farmers  ship- 
ping stock  of  the  highest  quality  in  view  of  the  severe  competition  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  vast  numbers  of  improved  com  and  grass  fed  cattle  of  the 
Western.  States.    He  says : — 

"  The  animals  that  come  from  Kansas  City  are  far  superior  to  Canadian 
grain-fed*  cattle — there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  People  have  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  breeding  among  the  cattle  in  the  Western  States,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  these  catue  are  all  pretty  well  bred.  The  Texas  and  Cherokee 
native  cattle  have  all  been  done  away  with,  and  every  year  they  are  taking  into 
tbe  country  the  best  blood  they  can  get." 

The  large  sales  of  Canadian  thoroughbred  Durhams  and  Herefords  to 
Western  breeders  and  ranche  men  show  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  American 
feeding  grounds. 

And  from  across  the  Atlantic  comes  exactly  the  same  warning.  When  Mr. 
Richard  Hall,  the  weU-known  cattle  salesman  of  Liverpool,  was  here,  during  the 
past  summer,  he  was  invited  to  give  evidence  on  the  trade  in  cattle  with  Great 
Britain.  He  did  not  say. ''send  us  good  native  cattle."  Nothing  would  have 
seemed  to  him  more  absurd  than  an  attempt  to  midntain  the  trade  with  such 
materials.     His  whole  idea  was  a  first-class  grade  beast.     What  he  says  is : — 

''  There  are  a  good  many  comm(m  beasts  among  the  Canadian  cattle  devoid 
of  good  breeding.  .  I  would  advise  Canadian  breeders  to  send  to  England  none 
but  good  animals.  .  Assuming  that  your  farmers  pay  great  attention  to  getting 
a  high  class  of  animals,  thorou^ily  well-fed  beasts,  stall-fed  ones,  you  wiu  com- 
mand as  good  a  price  for  them  in  our  market  as  other  English  breeds." 

And  then  he  points  out  the  character  of  the  American  competition  by  say- 
ing:— 

'*  Many  of  the  cattle  (American)  I  am  speaking  of  are  good  grades — what  we 
call  a  real  good,  useful  butcher's  bullock.  They  have  bone ;  but  you  cannot  get 
flesh  without  bone.  If  you  ^et  weak  necks  you  will  have  weak  chines.  These 
cattle  are  animals  that  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorn  bulls." 

Finally,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Richard  Qibeon,  one  of  the  Commissioners^  of 
his  visit  to  England  last  year  (published  in  Appendix  S),  he  says  of  the  buyf^^in 
that  country : — 

•*  Unanimously  they  all  speak  out  loud  '  Why  don't  your  people  use  better 
bulls  ?  We  know  that  you  can  grow  as  good  cattle  as  can  be  found  anywrhere, 
for  we  have  seen  some  sell  in  public  this  spring  for  £45  each,  but  not  one    in  tcoi 
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<^f  the  ordinary  stock  you  send  has  paid  for  his  keep.  Send  them  of  good  quality 
and  breeding,  andjthen,  if  any  accident  happens  so  that  they  are  bruised  too  bad 
to  slaughter  for  market,  they  ^11  sell  for  aJlthat  they  are  worth  to  be  grazed  for  a 
few  weeks,  but  no  English  grazier  would  ever  think  of  buying  such  rough,  coarse 
specimens  as  most  that  you  send,  and  if  your  farmers  had  to  pay  rent  for,  instead 
of  owning  their  farms,  they  would  soon  be  compelled  to  breed  better  stock.' " 

If  a  Oanadian  farmer  were  raising  cattle  for  his  own  market  alone,  it  would 
be  only  conmionly  prudent  to  keep  none  but  improved  stock,  whether  he  looked 
to  fattening  a  steer,  or  heifer,  or  now  and  then  had  occasion  to  torn  a  dairy  cow 
into  beef.     But  if  he  looks,  as  he  must  look,  to  the  British  market  as  his  standard, 
he  is,  with  common  cattle,  hopelessly  behind,  and  while  his  wiser  neighbours  will 
be  getting  their  $76  to  $80,  or  even  $100  for  a  good  grade  beast,  he  will  be  left 
to  go  a-b^ging  to  the  local  butcher  to  relieve  him  of  his  rubbish  at  the  latter's 
own  terma     It  ii^  painful  to  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Britton,  and  others,  in  which 
they  describe  the  difficulty  of  selecting  even  a  few  beasts  fit  for  shipment,  out  of 
lArge  numbers  at  fairs  and  other  places,  and  to  reflect  on  the  terrible  loss  of  oppor- 
tunities represented  by  the  hundreds  rejected. 

General  Advantages  of  Improved  Stock. 

Nor  is  the  direct  pecuniary  gain  on  a  good  grade  beast,  as  compared  with  a 
*  scrub,"  the  only  advantage  the  farmer  receives  by  introducing  improved  stock. 
Everybody  has  heard  stories  written  for  a  moral  purpose,  of  the  first  reform'  in 
an  unthrifty  or  uncleanly  household  being  brought  about  by  one  of  its  youthful 
members  being  sent  by  his  teacher  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  at  the  school  pump. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  initial  step  towards  really  good,  thrifty,  and 
profitable  farming  is  to  be  found  in  the  outlay  of  the  firpt  two  or  three  dollars  on 
the  service  of  a  thoroughbred  bulL  From  that  moment  the  farmer  has  something 
worth  caring  for,  and  which  will  respond  to  his  care.  It  is  not  very  satisfactory 
to  read  that  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  farm  buildings  of  Ontario  are  of  an  in- 
ferior character.  But  men  that  breed  improved  stock  will  find  it  is  unprofitable 
to  keep  them  in  straw  yards,  or  open  sheds  in  the  winter,  or  in  draughty  bams  and 
byres,  with  the  winds  of  heaven  whistling  about  their  flanks  and  converting  their 
coats  into  imitations  of  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine.  Qood  stock  will  pay  for  good 
housing. 

But  they  will  pay  for  good  feeding  too.  The  whole  subject  of  feeding  wiU 
be  noticed  further  on.  Meantime,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  just  now  in  hand,  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  L.  Parkinson  of  Eramosa^  County  of  Wellington,  may 
well  be  quoted  here : — 

''If  a  farmer  wants  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  his  farm  he  must  feed  his  coarse 
grains.  Without  going  into  figures,  or  making  any  calculation,  I  can  say  this : 
that,  in  our  neighbourhood,  all  uie  men  who  have  raised  turnips  and  who  feed  their 
coarse  grains  and  hay  on  their  farms,  and  have  occasionally  bought  a  little  bran 
and  other  kii^ds  of  food,  have  done  well.     I  don't  think  any  of  these  men  have 
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got  mortgages  on  their  farms,  but  some  of  them  have  got  mortgages  on  other 
people's  farms.  I  want  to  say  this,  also :  an  idea  has  got  abroad  that  so  much  of 
the  land  in  Ontario  is  so  badly  farmed  that  it  has  become  much  exhausted  and 
run  down.  I  think  that  it  is  true  in  reference  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  land. 
People  who  sell  their  hay  and  coarse  grains,  and  who  do  not  properly  cultivate 
their  land,  have  their  farms  in  a  pretty  bad  state,  and  between  the  wild  mustard, 
Canada  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  have  their  farms  pretty  full  of  flowers  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  But  those  who  have  raised  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  in 
that  way  consume  their  coarse  grains,  and  apply  all  the  manure  they  can  to  their 
lands,  have  farms  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  grow  now  as  good  crops  as  they  did 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  idl  other  conditions  being  equal" 

The  farmer  begins  to  grow  roots  and  coarse  grains  and  feed  his  stuff  to 
his  own  cattle  when  he  raises  his  cattle  with  an  object,  and  has  stock  worth 
caring  for.  Qood  feeding  is  the  first  necessity  of  good  stock,  and  good  stock 
means  above  ever3rthing  good  f armipg  with  all  that  the  phrase  implies.  It  is 
true  that  the  men  of  the  past  generation  and  some  of  the  present,  with  a  virgin 
soil  to  depend  upon,  have  done  well  with  very  common  stock*  But  the  time  has 
come  when  farming,  to  be  successful,  must  be  carried  on  upon  new  methods  and 
under  new  conditions.  Adventitious  advantages  must  be  depended  on  no  more. 
Skill,  energy,  a  readiness  to  avail  of  every  new  idea  worth  utilizing,  are  the  only 
reliance  of  a  sensible  man  now-a-days,  and  the  first  thing  a  sensible  man  will  do 
if  he  has  not  done  it  already,  will  be  to  improve  his  stock.  A  pictorial  illustration 
or  two  will  perhaps  help  him  to  the  conclusion  as  to  which  side  he  will  indine  in 
the  trial  of  beef  veraua  bonea 

OoBt  of  Thoroughbred  Bulls. 

• 

The  cost  of  purchafiinig  thoroughbred  bulls  has  frequently,  it  may  be  suppoaed, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  reluctance  of  farmers  to  adopt  a  course  attended 
with  such  obvious  advantages.  Formerly  the  expense  was  much  heavier  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  In  some  districts  visited  by  the  Commissioners,  the  Town- 
ship Agricultural  Society  had  very  wisely  expended  the  Government  grant  in 
purchasing  thoroughbred  animals  for  the  use  of  its  members.  In  many  cases  a  far- 
mer finds  the  investment  of  his  own  money  in  such  a  way  profitable,  not  only  so 
far  as  his  own  stock  are  concerned,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  fees  he  receives  from 
his  neighbours.  After  all  the  outlay  is  not  great.  Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that  it  will 
pay  a  farmer  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows  to  buy  a  bull  at  a  cost  of  $300.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  go  to  so  high  a  figure.  Fashionable  colours  and  other  points 
are  all  attractions  to  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock,  and  enhance  the  value  in  that 
way,  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  animal.  The  average 
price  realized  by  Mr.  Clay  at  his  last  auction  sale  of  Bow  Park  cattle  in  the  States 
was  $311  per  hetul.  But  the  Bow  Park  herd  is  largely  of  the  Bates  Shorthoni 
breed,  which  is  very  much  in  demand  in  the  States,  where  people,  too,  pay  higher 
prices  than  here.     Mr.  Hunter,  a  witness  before  the  Commission,  says : — 
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''It  would  pay  a  fanner  with  no  more  than  six  or  eight  oows  to  buy  a  good 
buU.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  with  150  acres,  who  followed  mixed  husbandry, 
bought  a  yearling  bull  for  $150,  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  would  make  his 
money  simply  ^m  the  service  of  the  cows ;  but  at  the  same  time  h«  must  con- 
sider that  he  will  realize  the  greater  portion  of  the  money  he  paid  for  the  bull  by 
fattenii^  it  and  selling  it  afterwards  on  the  market  as  a  beef  animal — say  for 
SI 00.  Say  that  the  bull  served  ten  cows — ^that  would  be  eaual  to  $30 ;  and  his 
service  for  one  year  would  be  equal  to  his  keep.  I  consiaer  that  in  the  first 
season  he  would  improve  tiie  native  stock  one-third." 

Mr.  Watt,  another  very  successful  breeder  of  Durhams,  the  breed  Mr.  Hunter 
also  rpfers  to,  says : — 

''We  have  been  getting  from  $100  to  $200  for  bulls  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
old.  I  do  not  think  a  bull  three  years  of  age  so  sure  as  a  younger  bull,  although 
it  depends  very  much  on  circumstances  whether  a  three-year  old  bull  is  useful  or 
not.  I  think  60  or  70  cows  are  plenty  for  one  bull  during  the  season.  If  he  is 
not  used  more  than  that,  he  should  last  until  he  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  without 
losing  any  of  his  prepotency." 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Cardinal,  says: — 

"A  thoroughbred  bull  is  ready  for  use  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months. 
I  could  sell  you  four  fit  for  breediiig  at  from  $60  to  $100,  and  I  could  sell  you  a 
dozen  not  yet  fit  for  breeding  at  from  $30  to  $40 ;  I  sold  one  of  the  best  this  year, 
when  dropped,  for  $25 — that  was  on  the  veiy  day  it  was  calved.  For  stock  pur- 
poses, these  are  quite  as  good  as  the  bulls  Mr.  Clay  spoke  of  as  being  worth  $300. 
When  I  sold  those  forty  animals,  I  weeded  out  of  my  whole  herd  everything  that 
was  at  all  of  a  common  nature,  and  all  my  animals  are  at  present  from  imported 
stock,  either  from  Kentucky  or  from  England.  I  have  generally  sold  all  my  good 
bulls  in  the  United  States.  I  have  sold  them  as  low  as  $100.  The  buyers  come 
over  to  me  and  get  them." 

If  the  Hereford  breed  be  preferred,  they  can  be  had  at  about  the  same  price, 
although  Mr.  Stone  of  Guelph,  famous  as  a  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle,  says  that 
owing  to  the  demand  for  Hereford  bulls  from  the  Western  States,  he  sold  nothing 
in  1879  under  $200. 

Mr.  McCrae  of  Guelph,  sells  his  Galloway  bulls  at  from  $50  to  $200  ''accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  animal,  and  the  desire  of  the  purchaser  to -possess  it." 

Of  Devons,  Mr.  Rudd  of  Eramosa,  says,  he  has  obtained  $220  for  a  bull  calf 
bat  that  would  be  a  specially  attractive  animal,  for  Mr.  Courtice  of  Darlington 
Townghip,  sells  Devon  bulls  of  a  serviceable  age  at  from  $50  to  $100. 

Of  Aryshires  Mr.  Jardine  makes  a  rule  to  sell  nothing  under  $100,  the  price 
ranging  from  $100  to  $200.  Mr.  Laurie  can  sell  a  good  two  to  three  year  old 
Ayrshire  bull  for  $100. 

All  the  animals  above  referred  to  are,  of  course,  pedigreed,  and,  while  a 
record  of  pedigree  alone  should  not  be  sufficient,  and  every  buyer  should  use  his 
o^vm  judgment  as  to  the  points  and  quality  of  the  animal  he  is  invited  to  pufchase, 
&  properly  certified  pedigree  should  always  be  insisted  on. 
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Various  Breeds  of  OatUe. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto,  as  to  the  necessity  of  using  thoroughbred  sfcoek, 
has  appUed  to  no  particular  breed  or  family.  The  respective  merits  of  the  several 
breeds  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  have  now  to  be  considered.  And,  here  again,  it 
might  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  these  uotes  that  the  question  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Commissioners,  has  not  been  to  what  point  or  points  of  excellence  in 
any  one  or  more  particulars  any  one  breed  may  attain,  nor  yet  to  which  breed 
belongs  the  prize  for  beauty,  docility  or  any  other  special  attraction — but  which  is 
the  best  breed  or  which  are  the  best  breeds  for  improving  the  common  stock  of  the 
country,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Canadian  farmer, 
as  abeady  described.  The  Commissioners  were  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  all  the 
information  they  could  on  this  point,  not  only  by  taking  the  opinions  inddentalij 
of  farmers  examined,  but  by  inviting  the  attendance  of  breeders  of  the  several 
varieties  at  Toronto,  and  by  holding  a  special  sitting  at  Guelph,  the  centre  of  a 
great  cattle-breeding  district  They  have  also— since  the  sittings  of  the  Commis- 
sion terminated — ^received  by  correspondence  some  additional  evidence  of  a 
documentary  character  respecting  breeds  not  directly  represented  before  the  Com- 
mission. An  endeavour  will  now  be  made  to  reproduce  fsirlj  the  salient  points 
in  the  whole  mass  of  testimony. 

The  Durham  or  Shorthorn. 

The  Dxu*ham,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  and  popularly  termed,  the  Shorthorn, 
is  by  far  the  most  numerously  represented  breed  in  Canada,  or  on  this  continent, 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  That  fact  alone  if  it  does  not  attest  the  supremacy 
of  the  breed  absolutely,  certainly  establishes  it  by  inference.  But,  the  tnie 
position  and  value  of  the  Durham  will  have  to  be  shown  by  actual  facts  as  set 
forth  in  the  evidence.  Mr.  Clay  of  Bow  Park,  puts  the  case  of  the  Durham  as 
follows : — 

"The  combination  of  blood  that  produced  the  Shorthorn  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  supposed  that  the  Shorthorn  originated  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago  in  Teeswater,  and  those  Teeswater  cattle  were  long  looked  upon  as  the 
best  race  of  cattle  in  Elngland.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Brothers  Colling,  among  other  breeders,  took  up  this  class  and  improved  it 
The  bull  to  which  most  of  the  cattie  of  the  present  day  owe  their  superlative 
merit  is  one  called  'Favourite  (252)/  After  the  days  of  the  Brothers  Colling,  and 
building  upon  their  foundation,  came  Bates  and  Booth  ;  and  they,  by  a  continuous 
process  of  in-breeding,  have  been  able  to  raise  the  Shorthorn  to  its  excellenoe  in 
the  present  day.  There  are  legends  connected  with  the  Shorthorn  which  it  b 
scarcely  of  any  use  to  refer  to  now ;  a  great  deal  concerning  its  origin  is  based 
upon  mystery,  but  it  no  doubt  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  jBxcellence  to  the  Brothers 
CoUing.  The  system  of  in-breeding,  though  producing  good  results  in  the  case 
of  the  Shortiiorn,  will  not  do  for  all  animals.  'Hubback'  was  the  bull  that 
originated  the  family  of  the  Duchesses/' 
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The  celebrated  Ketton  ox,  bred  by  Charles  Colling  in  1795,  wQjild  not  stand 
much  cbanoe  in  the  ranka  of  compeMtors  to-day,  but  waa  a  wonderful  advance 
apon  the  ordinary  cattle  of  that  time. 


EBTTOH  ox  (D0BEAM),'1T95. 

The  difference  in  form  and  finish  between  the  Durham  of  1795  and  the 
Durham  of  to-day  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  wit^  the  "model  steer"  of  th« 
aceompanying  plate. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Benson,  given  at  various  points  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence  ar&'ezpressed  aa  follows : — 

"  For  improving  the  common  stock  of  the  country  I  like  the  Shorthorn,  I 
think  Shorthorn  beS*  is  as  good  beef  aa  you  need  want,  and  prefer  tiiie  Shorthorn 
for  fiurmers'  use.  I  havs  kept  distinct  herds  of  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns,  and  I 
tuave  crossed  the  bulls  of  both  breeds  on  the  common  stock,  and  Ilike  the  cross  from 
the  Shorthorn  very  much  the  better,  even  for  milking  purposes.  For  the  necessities 
of  the  country,  I  think  the  Shorthorns  are  altogtber  the  best  cattle.  .  .  .  Taking 
milk  and  meat  together  I  think  the  Shorthorn  is  the  best.  ...  In  the  Shorthun 
I  think  you  combine  every  desirable  quality." 

Mr.  Jno.  Miller,  of  Brougham,  one  of  a  family  known  throughout  the  Province 
»3  stftTiding  in  the  front  rank  of  its  agriculturista  and  importers  of  thoroughbred 
•*ocfc,8ay8V— 

*  The  best  breed  of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  farmer  of  this  country 
£  think,  is  the  Shorthorn.  Some  families  of  them  are  very  good  milkers.  X 
lia-ve  had  very  good  milUng  Ayrshires,  but  I  have  known  some  of  the  best  fami- 
lies of  Dnrhams  to  give  more  milk  than  they  would.  I  think  it  is  best,  in  breed- 
ing eatUe,  to  endeavour  to  combine  the  two  qualities  of  milk  and  be^  I  have 
fcjiown  grade  cattle  to  be  very  good  milkera — crosses  of  Shorthorn  balls  and 
Oanadian  cattle  are  just  as  good  as  the  Ayrshires  for  milking  purposes.  I  think 
it  is  very  injudicious  for  our  farmers,  if  they  want  to  get  cattle  either  for  beef  oi- 
mxllc,  to  use  any  other  than  thoroughbred  males.     If  they  want  to  act  for  Uieir 
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own  intereeta,  they  will  have  &  full  tared  animal,  aad  a  good  one  at  that^  I  would 
look  for  a  good  animal  before  I  would  fsr  a  pedigree ;  though  if  a  good  animal 
haa  a  good  pedigree  also,  he  is  ao  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Charles  Druiy  says : — 
.   "  I  am  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  stock  raisiiig.     I  keep  good  gr^e 
cattle,  which  I  feed  for  the  English  market.     I  breed  my  own  animals,  though  I 
woiild  prefer  purchaaiog  and  feeding  if  I  could  do  so.    In  my  breeding  I  always 
asd  thoroughbred  male  Shorthorns."  < 

Mr.  Dickson,  <tf  Tnckersmith,  "  looks  upon  the  Durham  as  the  best  animAl 
for  the  coonby." 

Mr.  Matheson,  of  tha  town  of  Perth,  who  had  particularly  in  view  tiie  dajiy- 1 
ing  industry  of  that  distnct,  commenced  his  improTemeots  with  an  Ayrshire  I 
bull,  but  ezdianged  it  tot  a  Shorthorn.    He  savs : — ^^ 

"  I  wanted  to  get  an  ftniinal  that  would  be  good  tor  dairy  purposes,  and  th&t  I 
could  also  be  &ttened  for  beef,  if  anything  occurred  to  destroy  the  milk  proper- 1 
ties  of  the  oow.  I'he  Shorthorn  cross  has  turned  out  very  well,  and  I  am  ody  I 
sorry  that  I  did  not  begin  in  the  first  place  with  the  Shorthorn." 


Mr.  Stephen  White,  of  Charing  Cross  (Kent),  says  t — 

"  I  prefer  the  Shorthorns  to  all  other  cattle.  I  ba.ye  tried  Galloways.  I  h 
two  thoroughbreds  of  that  breed,  a  bull  and  a  cow.  They  are  good  to  stand 
winter,  probably  equal  to  our  native  cattle ;  but  to  improve  our  atock  the  I 
hams  are  altc^ther  to  be  preferred.     The  Qalloways  mi^ht  be  uaefii]  under 
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cirtmmstanoea    As  beefing  cattle  I  find  they  are  an  improvement  on  our  native 
cattle,  but  a  cross  with  the  Shorthorn  is  better." 

Mr.  Stodman,  of  Drummond  Township  (Lanark),  says : — 

**  I  approve  the  use  of  the  Durham,  because,  where  the  milking  fails,  the  oow 
can  be  fatted  for  beefing  purposes." 

This,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  view  of  many  farmers.  What  can 
be  done  with  a  Shorthorn  heifer  if  found  useless  for  dairying  may  be  judged  by 
a  glance  at  the  illustration  on  Hie  opposite  page. 

Looking  mainly  to  a  beefing  animal  for  the  British  market^  Mr.  Wiser 
says : — 

**  With  reference  to  cattle^  that  which  we  want,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  English  market,  is  an  animal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  thoroughbred 
Shorthorn.  There  is  no  other  class  worth  talking  about.  There  are  other  good 
cattle,  such  as  the  Polled  Angus ;  but  I  don't  think  we  could  get  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  Polled  Angus  and  the  Durham  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
in  weight.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Polled  Anmis  is  much  desired  in  England ;  but 
for  the  demand  generally,  the  Shorthorn  Duniam  is  the  thing." 

Professor  Brown's  testimony  is : — 

"  Beginning  with  the  famous  Durhams  or  Shorthorns,  I  would  say  that  either 
for  beef  or  for  milk,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  can  equal  them.  I 
say  this  advisedly,  after  many  trials  of  the  different  breeds.  They  may  not  do  so 
well  as  some  other  breeds  on  poor  pastui^,  but  for  improving  other  oreeds,  and 
for  early  maturity  and  weight  in  itself,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
hands  of  man  at  the  present  time  to  excel  the  Shorthorn." 

Mr.  James  Hunter  gives  his  views  in  the  following  evidence : — 

**  I  prefer  the  Booth  family  to  the  Bates.    My  principal  reason  for  this  is  that 

when  I  went  first  to  the  old  country,  I  knew  nothing  about  eitilier  of  the  fiunilies, 

and  I  went  to  see  some  noted  animals  on  both  sides,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 

in  the  Booth  animals  we  had  the  advantage  in  fleshinff  quality,  and  I  thought 

that  was  what  we  wanted  in  Canada.    So  I  selected  ttiem  on  account  of  their 

feeding  qualities.    I  have  bred  principally  from  the  Booth ;  I  have  not  crossed 

with  WB  Bates  since  I  commenced  to  import    Li  purchasing,  I  looked  to  the 

animal  as  well  as  to  the  pedigree.    We  have  not  paid  such  fancy  prices  as  some 

persons,  but  I  certainly  think  a  few  hundred  doUais  are  not  lost  if  they  are  paid 

for  an  extra  pedigree.    Tou  must  have  a  good  animal  as  well  as  a  pedigree,  and 

I  think  you  shomd  look  considerably  to  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  animal 

itseU. 

"  For  all  practical  purposes,  I  consider  the  Durham  ahead  of  all  other  pure- 
bred cattle*  1  consider  tiiem  best  adapted  for  improving  the  common  stock  of 
the  country.  We  have  found  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  bull  calves  we  could  raise ; 
we  have  never  had  to  fatten  a  bull  for  the  want  of  a  market  since  we  eom- 


f> 


Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Ehramosa,  says : — 

*'  I  think  the  Durhams  are  the  most  profitable  animals  we  can  import  into 
this  country.  Tou  may  take  a  Durham  and  cross  it  with  another  aaunal,  aad 
■yon  ^will  get  an  improvement  on  that  animal,  but  you  cannot  get  any  improve- 
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rnent  on  the  DorhancL    I  think  them  the  best  breed  to  cross  on  the  oommoa  stock 
of  the  cotmtrj." 

**  For  the  British  market,"  says  Mr.  Morgan,  ^  I  would  recommend  timers  to 
produoe  nothing  but  the  Durham."  Mr.  Simmons,  in  connection  wiih  grazing, 
thinks  the  Duiiiams  gain  most  and  are  the  best  cattle.  Mr.  McArthur,  another 
large  grazier  in  Middlesex,  says : — '*  The  Durhams  haye  improyed  ihe  stock  most, 
both  for  fattening  purposes  and  as  milch  cows  for  farmers."  Mr.  John  Gearj,  of 
London,  "  prefers  the  Shorthorn,"  and  says : — "  To  suit  the  market  in  Britain,  I 
would  recommend  the  farmers  in  Canada  to  produce  Shorthorns."  Major  Peters, 
of  London,  while  much  attached  to  some  other  breeds,  **  prefers  the  Shorthorns  for 
breeding  good  grades."  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Chatham,  "  for  shipment,  prefers 
from  one-half  to  three-quarter  bred  Shorthorns."  Mr.  Hiram  Walker,  already  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  largest  feeders  of  stock  for  shipment,  says : — "  We  use  only 
the  Shorthorn  for  improying  our  stock."  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  of  liyerpool,  Elug- 
land,  is  a  salesman,  not  a  farmer,  and  speaks  of  the  animal  solely  from  a  sales- 
man's point  of  yiew.  Of  the  business  of  breeding  he  .does  not  pretend  to  know 
anything,  except  as  regards  hogs,  in  which  he  has,  as  an  amateur,  done  something. 
But  he  says : — *'  For  the  purpose  of  getting  good  grades  I  would  recommend  your 
farmers  mainly  to  cross  your  natiye  cattle  with  Shorthorns,"  his  opinion  of  the 
ShorthoTn  being  no  doubt  laigely  formed  from  his  knowledge  of  its  alUpreyailing 
popularity  with  the  breeders  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Hereford. 

Howeyer  nnmeroos  the  champions  of  the  Shorthorn  or  Durham,  no  animal 
has  warmer  admirei»  than  the  Hereford.  Eyen  some  of  those  who  giye  judgment 
finally  in  fayour  of  the  Durham,  do  so  with  the  admission  that  the  effort  is  a  hard 
one,  and  the  word  reluctantly  spoken.  Among  the  Hereford  breeders  in  Ontario, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Stone,  of  Quelph,  stands  foremost.  He  began  to  import  them  ia  1860, 
and  had,  when  examined  by  the  Commissioning,  a  herd  of  120.  Mr.  Stone 
is  also  a  breeder  of  Durhams,  and  has,  of  the  latter,  eyen  a  larger  herd  than  of  the 
Herefbrds.  He  is  no  prejudiced  bigot  in  fayour  of  one  breed  or  another.  "  I 
haye  no  question,"  he  says,  "in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  great  utility  of  the  Siori- 
hom  as  a  means  of  improying  the  stock  of  this  country ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Heref  ords  haye  not  been  used  in  this  country  to  the  extent  that  they  ought  to  be/ 
The  yiews  of  such  a  man  are  therefore  entitled  to  great  weight  and  respect.  Mr. 
Stone's  eyidence,  in  fact,  leayes  yery  little  to  be  said  by  any  one  else  in  this  par- 
ticular connection.  As  to  the  hardiness,  early  maturing  qualities  and  weight  ol 
the  Hereford,  x>n  the  same  food  at  a  giyen  age,  he  considers  the  Herefords  equal 
to  the  Durhams.  As  to  their  milking  qualities,  he  alleges  their  milk  is  richer  than 
the  Durhams',  and  as  plentiful  in  a  giyen  period,  if  not  at  one  time.  He  goea  oa 
to  spoak  of  their  being  the  best  grazers  of  any  existing  breeds  and  says : — 
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If  I  Iwd  a  three-year-old  Durham  grade,  and  a  three-yaar-old  Hereford 
grade  in  the  spring,  and  they  both  weighed  1,500  pouada,  and  if  I  put  them  out 
at  paatnre  on  the  first  of  May,  I  think  the  Herefoid  grade  would  come  out  on  the 
I  at  of  Octoher  in  better  condition  than  the  Durham.  The  Hereford  would  give 
more  prime  beef  and  leas  offid.  When  they  went  to  the  shunblee  the  Hereford 
voold  give  better  cuts." 


FBTZB  HBBBFOBD  BULL. 

Aa  »  proof  of  tihe  value  of  the  Hereford  as  a  grazing  animal  and  a  close 
feeder,  Mr.  Stone  says: —  ^ 

"The  demand  in  proptnTtion  haa  beeii  greater  for  Hereforda  than  for  Duriianu 
daring  the  last  two  or  three  years.  That  is  owing  to  the  demand  which  haa 
apningup  in  the  west  for  catue  for  grazing  purposes. 

"These  cattle  are  taken  out  west,  to  Colorado,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  oihet 
States,  to  improve  the  common  stock.  The  ^e  at  which  these  cattle  are  pur- 
chased depends  on  where  they  are  going  to.  The  Texas  and  Colorado  men  would 
like  to  have  them  at  &om  ten  to  eighteen  months  old.  We  sold  nothing  last  year 
under  $200,  What  makes  these  people  prefer  the  Hereford  is  that  they  can  get 
half  a  cent  a  pound  more  on  the  market  for  the  steers  of  the  Hereforda  ^an  they 
can  for  Durham  steers. 

"  The  difficulty  with  the  Shorthorn  is  that  it  geta  too  bony  and  too  talL  In 
these  western  countries  they  have  nothing  but  pasture,  and  the  Hereford  Uirivee 
better  on  it  than  the  Durham. 

"  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  gentleman  came  over  here  to  buy  a  car  load  of 
Shorthorns.  I  sold  him  several  heifers  and  bulls,  and  I  urged  him  to  take  a  Here- 
ford out  with  him ;  at  first  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  aa  Herefords  at  that  time 
were  not  in  so  good  demand  as  they  are  now  ;  but  finally,  at  my  recommendation, 
he  took  a  heifer  and  a  bull ;  and  I  got  a  letter  from  him  last  year,  and  he  said 
that  &om  that  heifer  he  had  about  thirteen  female  descendants,  that  there  was 
such  a  demand  for  half-breed  Hereford  bulls  that  he  could  not  supply  it,  and  that 
he  was  then  breeding  about  500  heifers.  In  Kansas  city,  this  gentleman  told  me, 
he  gets  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  the  half-bred  Hereford  than  for  the  half- 
brea  Durham.     The  cattle  are  not  stall  fed  ;  they  are  all  grass  fed  on  pasture." 
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'bk  oondufiion,  and  after  being  prettj  doaelj  questioned,  Mr.  SionA  aaid : — 

"  I  ihink  the  Hereford  would  mature  a  little  earlier,  at  the  same  cost,  than 
the  Shorthorn,  although  the  latter  would  be  the  larger  animal  I  could  not  sa} 
which  would  ultimat^  be  tiie  finer  beast,  if  jon  went  on  feeding  them  for  four 
or  six  years,  as  it  would  depend  on  whether  people  would  prefer  weight  or  shape. 
The  Hereford  is  rather  a  smaller  boned  and  more  compact  beast  than  the  Durham 
at  the  same  weigh!  I  think  the  Hereford  would  be  as  heavy  at  three  years  old 
as  the  Durham  of  the  same  sm  and  upon  the  same  feed.  I  think  a  grade  Here- 
ford at  three  years  old  would  be  equal  to  a  grade  Shorthorn  of  the  same  age,  upon 
equal  feed.*' 

Mr.  Stone's  yiews  found  a  yerj  warm  seconder  in  Mr.  George  Hood,  also  of 
GhielpL  He  is  intensely  entiiusiastic  in  favour  of  the  Heref ord«  and  perhaps 
would  do  more  for  his  ease  if  he  were  to  present  it  rather  less  £arvidly.  For 
instance,  he  says : — ^  I  never  had  a  Hereford  that  did  not  come  out  with  the 
highest  honours  in  the  ring;  I  have  shown  them  along  with  othw  breeds  as 
breeders,  but  the  Durhams  generally  beat  them — prejudice  beat  theuL"  The 
gratuitous  boast  only  led  to  the  subsequent  confession  that  the  *  highest  honours  " 
wen  unsubstantiaL  Whatever  the  value  of  the  "  highest  honours,'  it  was  the 
Durhams  that  took  the  prises.  Nor,if  an  exhibitor  chooses  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  judges,  is  it  fair  for  him  to  allege  that  only  *  prejudice"  has  guided  their 
decisions,  because  they  happen  to  give  his  exhibits  only  second  place.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Heref ords  need  no  boasting,  for  being  serviceable  cattle  of 
a  Tery  high  order  indeed,  their  friends  need  fear  no  detractor&  It  may  be 
an  open  question  whether  the  prepotency  of  the  Hereford  male  animal  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Durham,  although  Mr.  Hood  has  settled  it  affirmatively, 
once  for  all,  in  his  own  mind,  and  no  doubt  most  conscientiously  beUsTcs  it. 
But,  on  some  points,  he  is  qidte  in  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  others.  He 
aayvy  £ar  instance : — 

''If  you  put  a  Hereford  and  a  Durham  steer  on  pasture,  the  Hereford  woakL  be 
far  ahead  of  we  Durhiun' in  the  fall,  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  the  exception  to  get  a 
Durham  that  would  at  all  feed  in  pasture  beside  the  Hereford  I  have  no  doabt 
of  that,  both  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  es^ttle 
that  I  have  bought  m>m  others.  I  have  not  bought  many  Hereford  steeva  of 
ihat  character,  because  they  are  not  extensively  gone  into.  ....  I  ^wms 
speaking  to-day  to  Mr.  Qoodfellow,  a  townsman,  who  is  shipping  for  the  Boro- 
pean  market  He  buvs  in  the  States^  and  he  said  to  me,  'you  should  have  seen 
some  hidf -breed  Herttords  that  we  got  from  the  State  of  Maine ;  I  had  some  on 
the  last  shipment^  and  you  never  saw  anytJiing  like  them.'  I  asked  him  if  be 
liked  that  kind  of  cattle,  and  he  said, '  I  get  aU  I  can  lay  my  hands  on.' " 

As  a  butchw,  too,  Mr.  Hood  has  an  experience  that  is  valuabla    He  saye : — 

^  There  is  one  difference  between  the  Hereford  and  the  Durham  which  xb 
great  one.    We  have  not  killed  many  pure-bred  Herefords  in  this  coumi 
are  too  valuable ;  but  in  slaughtering,  you  can  take  out  the  paunch  of  a  Heref e(ri 
steer  with  one  hand,  while  you  have  sometimes  to  get  two  men  to  pull  ant  the 

gkuneh  of  a  Durham.    The  Hereford  carries  his  b^f  on  tiie  most  valuable  pittt& 
e  is  superior  to  the  Durham  on  his  back  and  loins,  and  is  very  much  superiof 
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in  the  hains  and  the  erope,  as  well  ms  in  the  plates  and  inside  the  ribs.  Ton  will 
sometimes  get  a  Durham  with  a  heavj^  ruinp,  and  a  tolerably  good  baok,  but  if 
jou  look  down  along  the  ribs,  you  will  find  that  it  is  blue  and  poor.  I  have 
slaughtered  and  hanmed  a  good  nuuiy  first-dass  cattle  in  the  Dominion.  Taking 
a  Hereford  grade  steer  and  a  Durham  grade  steer  at  three  yean  old«  and  fed  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed,  I  think  the  Hereford  would  outweigh  the  Durham> 
because  the  Durham  requires  more  feed  to  keep  up  its  constitution.  I  have  had 
first  cross  Heref ords,  both  heifers  and  steers,  and  they  were  as  good  cattle  as  I 
ever  saw.  I  saw  two  yoke  of  oxen,  cross-bred  Herefords,  at  the  Uentennial  Exhi- 
bition, bred  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  State  of  Maine,  from  a  bull  of  Mr.  Stone's  stock,  thai 
weighed  over  2,700  pounds  each.** 

When  some  of  the  Commissioners  were  in  Muskoka,  they  met  with  Mr.  E.  G. 
Muntz,  of  Alport,  on  the  Muskoka  river,  near  Bracebridge.  Mr.  Muntz  owns  a 
herd  of  Herefords,  having  selected  them  after  some  experience  with  the  Duihams 
— although  perhaps  not  a  very  long  or  severe  trial — as  especially  adapted  to  that 
new  and  somewhat  rough  country,  where  the  pasturing  of  cattle  is  likely  to  be 
the  chief  branch  of  agricultural  industry. 

The  favourable  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  Herefords  as 
gimaers,  are  very  strongly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Albin  Bawlings,  of 
Forest  (Lambton),  already  mentioned  as  an  extensive  cattle  grazier.  Mr.  Baw- 
lings says : — 

'^  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Herefords  are  better  than  the 
Durhams.  The  Americans  are  getting  our  best  male  Herefords,  and  our  farmers 
mte  losing  by  it.  Some  of  our  agricultural  societies  have  not  properly  encouraged 
Herefords.  There  are  a  large  quantity  of  Herefords  in  Quebec  now.  They  are 
beconrinfj^  popular  more  and  more,  and  are  being  shipped  very  fast.  Their  merit 
is  that  they  are  hardier  and  keep  in  good  condition.  When  they  are  milking 
they  keep  in  good  condition,  and  after  they  become  dry  they  are  beef  in  about 
two  months.  I  had  half-breed  Hereford  cows  this  summer  that  put  on  more 
flesh  in  six  weeks  than  any  other  breed  I  had  did  in  nine  weeks.  They  are  very 
fast  feeders  on  pasture. 

''I  bad  Durhaso^  and  Herefords  tc^ther  in  the  same  pasture  this  year.  On 
pasture  the  Herefords  get  far  ahead  of  the  Durhams.  I  think  the  Hereford  bull 
has  the  same  power  of  stamping  his  own  merits  upon  common  cattle  that  the 
Shorthorn  has.  I  would  like  to  see  Shorthorns  and  Herefords  both  equally 
enoonraged  as  a  means  of  improving  the  common  stock  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  Herefords  in  the  United  States  market  outsell  anything  else,  by  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  cent  a  pound.  I  should  eny  that  in  proportion  to  bone 
and  beef,  the  Herefords  have  a  little  less  bone.  The  worst  feature  you  can  find 
against  them  is  that  they  are  a  little  heavier  in  the  fore  quarter." 

Mr.  Bawling9>  however,  makes  the  rather  important  admission,  "You  can't 
get  a  Seref  ord  of  three  years  old  as  heavy  as  a  Shorthorn." 

It  IS  probable  that  Professor  Brown  pretty  nearly  hits  the  mark  when  he 
says  in  his  evidence : — 

<«  When  we  speak  of  the  Hereford,  we  speak  of  something  that  does  not  on 
the  average  equal  the  Shorthorn  in  weight  or  in  early  maturitv,  but  we  do  speak 
of  something  that  will  endure  hardships  better,  and  thrive  better  on  poor  pasture. 
The  Seref  o^  is  very  considerably  ahead  of  the  Shorthorn  in  regard  to  itis  value 
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far  gramig  ptupoees.  We  may  aaj,  therefore,  that  the  Shorthorn  is  a  better  stall- 
feeder  than  the  Herefc»xi,  and  that  the  Hereford  is  a  much  better  graaser  than  the 
Shorthorn." 

No  one  can  pretend  to  say  tiiat  the  Herefords  are  not,  in  sneh  a  oountry  as 
Canada,  a  most  yaloable  breed.  If  it  should  be  found,  as  it  may  be  that, 
not  in  Muskoka  alone,  but  in  laige  tracts  of  oountiy  lying  still  fiiurther  to  the 
northward,  there  are  lands  suited  for  grazing  in  the  summer  months  bat  not 
available  for  other  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  value  of  the  Hereford  will  become 
even  more  apparent. 

The  Devons. 

If  the  Devons  were  to  be  judged  solely  by  appearance,  their  eomeliness  and 
beauiy  would  secure  them  a  very  high  place.  They  are  favourites  with  all,  and 
have  many  commendable  qualities,  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
estimating  their  value  to  th^  Canadian  farmer. 

Mr.  Qeorge  Rudd  of  Eramosa,  and  who  also  farms  in  the  Township  of  Pos- 
linch,  is  a  breeder  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Devons.  There  are  two  breeds, 
the  North  and  South  Devons — the  former  rather  the  larger  and  finer  of  the  twa 
It  is  these  Mr.  Rudd  refers  to  in  his  evidence,  and  probably  other  witnesses  alsa 
Mr.  Rudd  claims,  and  his  allegations  so  far  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  the 
Devon  is  a  docile,  tractable,  and  at  the  same  time,  very  active  animaL  As  working 
oxen  the  Devons  probably  take  the  first  place.    Mr.  Rudd  says  on  that  point : — 

"As  working  oxen  I  consider  the  Devons  superior  to  all  other  breeds^as  they 
are  very  quiet  and  tractable.  •  .  .  The  Devons  are  very  sharp  cattle  and  smart  on 
tlieir  feet 

Of  their  quality  as  breeding  cattle  Mr,  Rudd  says : — 

"They  are  very  good  nurses  and  do  remarkably  well  with  their  calves.  .  •  . 
They  are  uncommonly  good  mothers  and  keep  their  calves  very  &L" 

Mr.  Rudd  as  a  breeder  does  not  pretend  to  much  experience  in  feeding  for 
shipment,  but  says : — 

"During  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  a  great  many  bulls — more  than  I 
wanted ;  and  this  spring  I  sold  two  two-year-old  bulls,  weighing  3,350  pounds,  for 
$6.25  a  hundred — delivered  the  same  day  for  shipment.  The  same  day  I  sav 
other  good  steers  sold  at  $5  a  hundred — ^to  be  ddivered  two  months  later.  So 
the  Devons  must  be  considered  better  for  shipment  With  the  same  Quantity  d 
feed  they  seem  to  take  on  flesh  better  than  the  Durhams.  I  had  a  buU  at  ii^ 
Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  that  weighed  between  2,300  and  2,400  pounds ;  in 
was  nine  years  old." 

He  also  claims  for  the  Devons  that  they  "produce  very  nicely  mixed  beef,  and 
of  very  fine  quality." 


As  to  his  comparative  trials  of  the  Devons  with  other  breeds,  Mr.  Rudd  says  y^ 
^I  kept  Durhams  before  I  kept  Devons.     One  winter  I  thought  I  would  lib 
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to  try  the  Dorhams  again,  and  I  sold  out  all  mj  Deyons,  and  bought  a  lot  of  Dur- 
hams  for  which  I  paid  a  big  price ;  and  af  tor  I  had  kept  them  for  six  or  eight  months 
I  ffot  sick  of  them — ^I  thought  I  was  nowhere — and  before  the  summer  was  out  I 
sold  them  all  and  bought  back  the  Devons.  I  considered  the  Durhams  were  much 
harder  to  keep  up  and  look  after,  and  that  thej  did  not  pay  for  the  extra 
trouble  and  expense.  The  Devons  are  a  hardier  cattle,  mudi  more  tractable, 
and  more  easily  managed  and  taken  care  of  than  the  Durhams ;  but  the  tempera- 
ment of  cattle  depend  very  much  on  the  way  they  are  managed.  I  have  sold 
more  Devons  of  late  than  I  did." 

Major  Peters^  who  has  had  some  experience  with  the  Devons,  says : — 

"  In  the  past  I  have  bred  mostly  Devons,  but  we  are  not  breeding  them  so 
much  now.  I  prefer  Durham  cattle,  as  there  is  more  demand  for  them  in  the 
market  They  are  the  best  breed  for  improving  the  conmion  stock  of  the 
country,  both  for  dairy  purposes  and  for  beef. 

**  We  have  raised  some  splendid  steers  from  Canadian  cows  crossed  with  Devon 
bulls,  but  they  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  Durhams,  and  I  prefer  the  Shorthorns  for 
breeding  good  grades.  .  •  .  Shorthorns  weigh  full  300  or  400  lbs.  heavier 
than  Devons,  but  we  sometimes  get  better  prices  for  nice  Devon  heifers,  if  they 
come  in  about  Christmas. 

**  I  think  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Devon  beef  and  the  Durham  beef — 
much  the  same  as  there  is  between  Southdown  mutton  and  Lincoln  or  Cotswold 
mutton — I  mean  that  the  Devon  is  shorter  grained  and  nicer.  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  tell  the  difference  at  the  table — ^the  difference  is  not  so  great  that  I  could 
tell  it  from  the  meat  alone.  .  .  .  The  only  quality  for  which  I  prefer  the 
Devon  cattle  to  the  Durham  is  the  superiority  of  their  meat." 

Mr.  Morgan,  as  a  shipper,  also  makes  reference  to  the  Devons.    He  says : — 

"  The  reason  I  advocate  the  giving  of  prizes  for  Devons  is  because  of  the 
fine  ouality  of  their  beef.  There  is  about  the  same  difference  between  Durham 
and  Devon  beef  that  there  is  between  Cotswold  and  Southdown  mutton.  It  is  a 
hard  matter  to  get  a  good  Devon  weighing  more  than  1,200  or  1,300  pounds. 
You  would  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  fireight  on  them,  and  you  would  not 
get  any  greater  price  for  them  in  England. 

"  If  you  take  a  thoroughbred  Devon  and  a  thoroughbred  Durham  and  feed 
them  the  same  until  they  are  three  years  old  you  will  find  300  pounds  more  beef 
on  the  Durham  than  on  the  Devon,  and  you  will  get  that  extra  beef  carried  free 
to  England.  If  you  could  get  hold  of  good  Devon  steers  and  heifers  together  I 
think,  perhaps,  they  would  command  a  Tittle  better  price. 

"  I  do  not  thiiJ^  Devons  ever  will  become  so  popular  that  we  could  get  ship- 
ments of  them.  They  will  never  become  so  popular  as  the  Durhams,  though 
ihey  are  a  nice  breed  of  cattle." 

Mr,  Courtioe,  who  has  some  pure  Devons,  says  :-— 

^I  have  some  pure  Devon  cattle,  but  my  milch  cows  are  grades  of  various, 
kinds.  The  Devon  cattle  fatten  very  easily,  and  make  a  large  amount  of  beef  on 
small  feeding.  Thev  are  also  good  butter  cows,  giving  an  extra  quality  of  very 
rich  milk.  I  send  the  milk  to  the  factory,  I  have  not  jriven  much  attention  to 
stall  feeding.  There  is  a  difficult  now  in  getting  pure  Devon  bulls  for  crossing. 
X  imported  pure-bred  Devons  at  nrst. 

*'  Devon  calves  require  to  be  weU  attended  to,  so  that  they^et  a  good  start 
Xhere  is  not  much  demand   for  Devons  now.  either  in  the  United  States  or 
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Cuudik  The  DevonB  make  a  very  good  orom  on  large,  roomj  oow^  which  ban 
two  OF  three  crosses  of  the  Dnrhoia  m  thmn ;  hat  I  would  not  reoommend  them 
for  crosEnng  on  the  common  stock  of  the  country.  I  think  they  give  batter  milk 
but  not  80  much  as  Dorbams  of  a  good  milking  family," 

The  candid  admissions  of  this  witness,  that  he  would  not  recommend  the 
Devons  for  crossing  oa  the  common  stock  of  the  country  must  be  the  conclusion 
of  everycme  who  reads  the  evidence  without  pr^udice.  Professor  &own  evi- 
dently takes  that  view  when  he  says : — 

"  The  Devon  cattle  I  cannot  recommend  as  eqnal  to  the  other  beefers  named 
unless  it  be  for  rich  milk  in  moderate  quantities.  The  Devon  is  slower  for  oar 
pnrpose  of  raising  beef  rapidly  for  the  British  market.  As  workers,  with  strength 
and  endurance,  me  Devons  are  first-class  animals,  and  they  are  foiind  of  Itfge 
value  in  clearing  our  hack  townships." 

For  quality  of  milk,  firmness  of  flesh,  and  liveliness  on  their  feet,  the  Devona 
may  be  duly  honoured,  but  for  quantity  of  milk,  size,  and  shipping  qnalitjes,  it 
is  idle  to  pretend  they  can  compete  with  either  the  Durham  or  Hereford,  as  the 
breed  which  is  to  improve  the  common  stock  of  the  country. 


The  GftUoways. 


The  Galloways  had  their  special  advocate  before  the  Commisdoners  in"  fte 
person  of  Mr.  MeCrae,  of  Guelph,  who  has  a  fine  herd  of  them,  and  u  wann  in 
his  praises  of  their  qualities. 

The  hardiness  of  the  Galloways  is  undisputed,  and  the  absence  of  homa  may 
also,  on  shipboard  or  in  railway  cars,  be  an  advantage.  Mr.  McCrae  howevtt 
clwma  for  them  other  qualities  than  these.     He  says : — 

"A  cross  from  a  Q&lloway  bull  and  a  common  native  cow,  if  fed  til]  it  is 
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three  years  old,  will  weigh  from  1,600  to  1,700  lbs.  I  have  five  three- jear  old 
Galloway  steers  at  present  which  I  have  been  offered  $100  apiece  for,  if  fed  for 
six  months.  I  have  had  Galloways  at  two  vears  and  a-half  weighing  1,600  lbs. 
With  regard  to  their  milking  qualities,  we  do  not  breed  them  for  yilTring  por- 
poses,  but  the  best  milking  cows  we  have  had  of  any  breeds  have  been  Galloways ; 
still,  these  are  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  We  use  them  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  let  them  nurse  their  own  calves,  which  destroys  any  cows  for  milking.'  I 
consider  the  Galloways  a  good  hardy  breed  to  be  kept  distinct  Their  beef  is 
reckoned  to  be  of  the  very  best  quaUty— ^ual  to  that  of  the  West  Highlander. 
Some  Galloway  grades  which  were  taken  from  the  township  of  Nichol  to  Eng- 
land were  sold  for  £3  a  head  more  than  other  beasts — ^Durham  grades— same 
weight.** 

As  to  their  feeding  and  fattening  qualities,  he  says : — 

**  In  the  winter  we  feed  our  Galloway  cattle  on  turnips  and  straw  until  the 
month  of  April,  and  we  find  they  do  well  on  that.  It  would  cost  about  one- 
fourth  less  to  bring  a  Galloway  steer  to  weigh  1,600  lbs.  than  a  Durham  steer ;  in 
feeding  them  together  I  have  found  that  ^  be  veiy  near  the  proportion.  I  do 
not  thmk  I  could  obtain  quite  the  same  fiesh  on  the  Galloway  at  three  years  old  as 
I  could  on  the  Durham ;  uie  Durham  might  weigh  from  100  lbs.  to  160  lbs.  more. 
The  steers  for  which  I  was  offered  $100  apiece  weighed  over  1,200  lbs.,  and  were 
a  little  over  two  years  and  a-half  old.    A  gentleman  fr^m  England  was  at  my 

Elaoe,  and  going  over  the  farm  and  looking  at  the  cattle ;  for  the  first  one  he  saw 
e  said,  that  if  I  would  feed  him  for  six  months  and  make  him  fat,  he  would 
give  me  $100 ;  and  when  he  saw  the  rest  he  offered  me  $100  a  head  for  them  if  I 
would  feed  them  for  six  months.  He  was  from  the  county  of  Durham,  in  EIngland, 
and  he  came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  buying  cattle  for  the  English 
markei." 

It  is  not,  however,  on  hard  fare  Mr.  McCrae  brings  his  Galloways  to  perfection, 
for  he  says : — 

"  We  top  off  our  Galloways  by  feeding  them  plenty  of  good  pea-meal  and  a 
little  bran.  This  year,  I  think,  we  got  two  or  three  hundred-weight  of  oU-cake, 
and  I  think  we  have  about  one-third  of  it  left.  The  only  way  I  know  of  to  make 
shippers  aware  of  the  good  quality  of  the  Galloway  beef  is  to  raise  the  cattle  well, 
ana  when  they  take  them  home  liiey  will  become  very  well  aware  of  it." 

Bemarking  further  that,  by  careful  selection,  good  milking  strains  of  Gallo- 
ways can  be  secured,  and  on  the  adaptability  of  the  Galloway  to  extremes  of 
climate,  Mr.  McCrae,  says : — 

**  I  would  recommend  the  Galloway  as  being  adapted  to  farmers  of  the  smaller 
class,  with  whom  feed  is  an  object,  and  fiebrmers  whose  land  is  somewhat  rough." 

The  reports  of  the  Galloways  from  farmers  who  have  tried  them,  however, 
aiB  not  particularly  enthusiastic  in  their  behalf. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephen  White,  of  Charing  Cross,  Kent,  with  reference 
te  the  Galloway,  has  abeady  been  quoted  in  connection  with  his  views  respecting 
-^he  Durham. 

Mr.  Stedman  (Lanark)  says  of  the  Galloways :  "  The  Galloways  are  hardy 
and  good  for  beefing,  but  not  equal  to  good  Durhams  as  milkers." 
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Mr.  Qeary,  London,  says  of  the  breed : — 

**  I  ha^e  made  no  comparative  tests  of  the  different  breeds  for  fattening  pur- 
poses. I  have  had  experience  with  the  Black  Qalloways  on  the  common  or  native 
cattle,  but  I  prefer  the  Shorthorn.  The  Qalloways  don't  domesticate  as  quickly 
as  the  others,  and  are  naturallv  wilder,  and  the  result  is  that  they  do  not  feed  so 
rapidly.    One  cross  of  a  Shorthorn  bull  will  make  a  very  good  steer." 

Mr.  Simmons,  Middlesex,  has  had  considerable  experience  in  feeding  Gallo- 
ways, both  on  grass  and  distillery  feed,  and  gives  the  result  as  follows : — 

''  I  have  made  comparative  tests  of  different  ^breeds  for  fattening  purposes. 
A  number  of  years  ago  1  fed  stock  in  a  distillery  five  or  six  years  in  succession. 
I  had  a  large  number  of  cattle  of  different  breeds^  among  them  some  pure-bred 
Galloway  bulls,  and  grade  Galloway  steers.  I  found  them  to  be  the  very  worst 
cattle  I  had.  They  did  not  thrive  well  at  all.  They  were  very  cross-tempered, 
and  the  more  Galloway  blood  they  had  in  them  the  worse  they  wer^.  However, 
they  will  do  better  in  the  bam  or  fi&rm-yard  than  in  the  stalls  of  a  distillery.  I 
have  grazed  them,  but  I  foimd  that  they  did  not  put  on  flesh  as  the  Durham 
cattle  did,  though  they  produce  a  very  good  cross  when  the  cow  is  a  good  Durham 
grade,  but  I  thmk  the  Durhams  gain  most  and  are  the  best  cattle.    .... 

*'  I  laid  myself  out  to  improve  my  stock  by  crossing,  and  anything  I  have 
bred  I  have  always  bred  to  a  thoroughbred  bull.  I  never  tried  thoroughbred 
Galloways  on  my  farm.  I  have  bought  steers  of  that  grade  in  May  or  June  and 
kept  them  till  the  fall,  and  I  have  always  found  that  they  did  not  improve  so  well 
as  the  Durham  grades. 

**  These  were  from  Galloway  bulls  crossed  with  fiEdr  Durham  grades.  Those 
in  the  distillery  were  very  disagreeable  to  manage,  but  I  believe  it  was  caused  by 
their  temper,  and  I  have  found  that  if  you  cannot  get  animals  auite  recondled 
to  their  position,  they  will  not  feed  well  I  do  not  think  their  flesn  was  preferred 
to  that  of  other  breeds.  At  any  time  I  have  had  them  to  market  the  butch^B 
were  always  shy  of  them.  If  their  meat  is  better  than  that  of  others  the  butchers 
have  not  found  it  out.  Black  cattle  of  certain  varieties  are  rather  popular  with 
the  butchers  in  England,  but  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  Galloways  are  not  a  daas 
of  cattle  that  conmiand  high  prices  there.  I  gave  the  Ghilloways  just  the  same 
feed  as  the  Durham  grades,  but  they  did  not  improve  so  fast  I  am  now  speaking 
of  my  feeding  in  the  distillery  and  grazing.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
adverse  to  that  of  Mr.  McCrae  as  to  the  utility  of  the  Galloway  as  an  economical 
feeder  on  poor  farms  in  early  settlements.  We  used  to  have  a  number  of  pure-bred 
Galloways  in  our  district,  but  they  are  all  disappearing,  their  disappearance  being 
the  result  of  our  experience  of  their  unprofitableness. 

Finally  we  turn  to  Mr.  Hall's  allusion  to  Galloways  in  connection  with  the 
British  demand : — 


**  The  fat  Galloway  ranks  about  equal  with  the  Polled  Angus ;  but  a  mid- 
dling Galloway  is  just  about  as  bad  a  bullock  for  a  butcher  as  you  can  select ;  he 
kills  very  coarse  indeed.  The  Galloway  will  bring  more  per  pound  than  any 
other  breed  except  the  Aberdeen,  but  he  does  not  cut  as  streaky  as  the  Polled 
Angus.  If  you  feed  a  Galloway  bullock  and  a  Shorthorn  together,  and  feed  them 
exactly  alike,  the  beef  of  the  Galloway  will  eat  better  than  tiiat  of  the  Shorthorn, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  feeding  Leicester  sheep  and  Southdowns  together.  The 
Galloways  are  not  the  most  paying  cattle  thougL  Next  to  the  Polled  Angus  or 
Scot  in  point  of  quality  I  would  put  the  English  Shorthorn." 
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Blaek  cattle  are,  uudoubtedly,  favourites  with  the  English  butchers.  And 
Mr.  Hall's  authority  as  to  the  value  of  the  Galloway,  well  fed  and  got  into  prime 
condition  for  market,  is  not  to  be  disputed.  But  Mr.  Hall  does  not  take  into 
account  the  respective  maturing  qualities  of  the  breeds,  nor  the  probable  relative 
weights  of  the  several  classes  of  cattle.  And  he  must  have,  too,  a  prime  beast  as 
his  standard,  for,  he  says,  "  a  middling  Qalloway  is  just  about  as  bad  a  bullock 
for  a  butcher  as  you  can  select ;  he  kills  very  coarse  indeed." 

The  only  fair  conclusion  to  be  come  to  from  the  evidence  is  that,  tried  with 
the  Hereford  and  Durham,  the  Qalloways  have  not  been  found  profitable ;  that  to 
make  good  beef  of  them  they  must  be  as  weU  fed  as  a  Shorthorn,  although  they 
might  live  where  a  Shorthorn  would  starve ;  that  they  have  no  special  merit  as 
milkers,  and  that  their  value  would  be  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  as  pioneers  of 
improvement  in  new  settlements  where  the  housing  and  feeding  were  both  rough, 
and  the  means  of  a  settler  unequal  to  the  purchase  of  either  a  Durham  or  Here- 
ford bull. 

The  Polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen  Polled. 

The  Polled  Angus  cattle  being  black,  and  without  horns,  are  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  Galloways,  although  an  entirely  distinct  breed,  as  may  easily  be 
observed  by  comparing  the  two.  The  Polled  Angus  are  a  highly  improved 
breed,  long  established  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  east  coast.  The  Galloways  are 
from  the  county  bearing  their  name,  on  the  western  sea-board  of  Scotland.  Yery 
litUe  has  yet  been  known  of  the  Polled  Angus  cattle  in  Canada,  but  what  has 
been  heard  of  them  has  generally  been  in  their  favour.  A  short  accoimt  of  their 
origin  and  history  may  be  interesting  to  some  who  are  unacquainted  with  either, 
or  with  the  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  Aberdeenshire,  in  Scotland,  and  partieulariy 
ihat  part  of  it  called  '*  Buchan,"  has  been  famoas  for  its  breeds  of  cattle,  the  name 
itself,  so  it  is  said,  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans 
in  oxen, "  Buchan  "  being  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  "  bo,"  |ui  ox,  and  "  caen,'' 
ihe  head  ix  poll    With  the  three  brothers  known  as  the  ''  stately  Williamsons," 
the  largest  dealers  in  cattle  of  their  day,  the  Aberdeen  Polls  were,  during  the 
tfast  century,  special  favourites ;  and  later  still,  they  were  the  chosen  breed  of 
Watson,  of  Keillor.    It  was,  however,  chiefly  by  William  McCombie,  of  Tillyfour, 
A  member  of  a  family  whose  intense  enthusiasm  in  cattle  breeding  could  be  traoed 
back  for  six  or  seven  generations,  that  the  Aberdeen  Polls  were  so  greatly  im- 
proved and  brought  prominently  iijto  notice.    From  1830  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
xiot  long  since,  Mr.  McCombie  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  tnftVmg  his 
Polled  Angus  herd  &mous  in  the  land.    His  skill  as  a  breeder,  and  practised 
judgment,  were  extraordinary,  and  enabled  him,  by  careful  selection  and  in-breed- 
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ing  of  the  most  judicious  chanuater,  to  produce  a  race  of  animals  that  were  able 
to  send  to  the  great  shows  represeutatiyes  that  could  hold  their  own  against  all 
comers. 

The  victories  won  by  the  Polled  Aberdeens  in  the  prue  ring  would  be  too 
numerous  to  lecapitulata  hera  Suffice  it  to  saj  it  was  a  Polled  Angus  bullock 
that  carried  off  Prince  Albert's  cup,  at  Poissj,  in  1862,  the  competition  being 
between  all  the  breeders  of  the  world ;  that  a  Polled  Angus  yearling  bull  w<»i 
the  gold  medal  of  his  class  at  Paris,  in  1878 ;  that  a  Polled  Angus  has  repeatedly 
gained  the  chief  prizes  at  Birmingham,  and  carried  off.  the  champion  cup  on  ai 
least  three  occasions  at  the  great  Christmas  cattle  show  in  London,  the  last  of 
these  triumphs  being  at  the  show  for  1880.  The  Tillyfour  herd  now  exists  no 
longw.  On  the  26th  of  last  August  it  was  sold  by  auction  and  dispersed. 
The  accompanying  plate  supplies  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  Polled  Angus 
breed,  of  which  some  very  fine  animals  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Agricultural  Coll^;e 
and  Model  Farm  at  Guelph. 

Professor  Brown  says  of  these  Aberdeen  Polled  cattle : — 

"  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Aberdeen  Polled,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  for  early  maturing  it  is  eijual  to  the  Shorthorn,  though  not,  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  equal  to  it  in  mijMroving  other  breeds  or  in  attaining  a  greater 
weight  in  a  certain  time.  At  the  present  time  we  may  call  them  our  second  best 
beefing  breed." 

But  in  the  eye  of  the  British  buyer  of  fat  cattle  Polled  Angus  does  not  rank 
second  even  to  the  great  Shorthorn.    Mr.  Hall,  in  his  evidence,  says : — 

'  **  Of  the  cattle  which  come  into  the  English  market  those  which  rank  high- 
est in  point  of  quality  are  the  Aberdeen  Sioot.  They  are  the  breed  known  as 
the  Polled  Angus.  The  fat  Qalloway  raidos  about  equal  with  the  Polled  Angus ; 
but  a  middling  Galloway  is  just  about  as  bad  a  bullock  for  a  butcher  as  you  can 
select;  he  kilk  very  coarse  indeed.  The  Galloway  will  bring  more  per  pound 
than  any  other  breed,  except  the  Aberdeen,  but  he  does  not  cut  as  streaky  as  the 
Polled  Angus.  •  .  .  Next  to  the  Polled  Angus  or  Scot  in  point  of  quality  I 
put  the  Ei^lish  Shorthorn  or  Durham.'' 

Mr.  Hall  adds,,  further  on  :^ — 

**  For  the  purpose  of  netting  good  grades  I  would  recommend  your  fanners 
to  cross  your  native  cattle  maiuuy  with  Shorthorn  and  only  to  cross  once.  I 
would  also  recommend  the  Polled  Angus  as  an  animal  for  improving  your  stock ; 
I  think  the  Polled  Angus  crossed  with  the  Shorthorn  would  give  you  an  excellent 
animal  for  the  butchers — that  is  one  cross.  I  would  take  a  tiioroughbred  Short- 
horn cow  and  cross  her  with  a  Polled  Angus  bulL  I  would  also  cross  the  Polled 
Angus  with  your  native  cows.  I  do  not  think  thoroughbred  steers  sent  over  to 
England  would  fetch  any  more  than  other  cattle.  Whether  you  would  succeed 
in  making  anything  better  than  a  Shorthorn  I  Vould  not  venture  to  say,  because 
you  have  sent  some  extraordinary  cattle  into  England." 

In  the  absence  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
breeds  from  oral  testimony,  reference  has  been  made  to  Wallace's  Monthly,  a  well 
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known  American  publication,  in  which,  in  the  February  number  for  1879,  is  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson,  a  breeder  of  the  Aberdeen  Polls  for 
forty  years,  and  residing  near  Keillor,  already  mentioned  as  the  fiurm  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son, the  owner  of  the  Keillor  herd.  In  regard  io  the  prepotency  of  the  FoUed 
Angus  males,  Mr.  Ferguson  says : — 

''  No  bulls  imprint  upon  their  progeny  their  own  character  and  qualities  ^o 
<|uickly,  and  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  Polled  Angus  bull  among  a  herd 
al  Shorthorn  cows  would  be  a  vigorous  race  of  cattle,  most  of  them,  S  not  all 
of  them,  black  and  polled  like  the  siie.  I  have  known  a  herd  of  twenty  West 
Highland  cows — a  breed  of  cattle  with  very  long  and  venr  strong  Uoms — being 
served  with  a  Polled  Angus  bull,  and  every  c&  was  polled,  most  of  them  jet 
black,  but  a  few  of  a  dun  colour.  In  the  higher  or  glen  districts  of  Perthshue, 
this  West  Highland,  long-horned  breed  used  almost  exclusively  to  prevail,  but 
through  the  persistent  use  of  Polled  bulls  the  cattle  in  this  district  are  now 
almost  all  black  and  polled,  quite  as  large  in  size  and  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
pure  Angus."' 

Other  writers  argue  very  vigorously  in  favour  of  crossing  the  Qirham  with 
the  Polled  Angus,  with  the  object  more  particularly  of  abolishing  the  horns,  which 
it  is  urged  are,  in  the  Shorthorn,  (as  the  popular  name  implies)  a  veiy  weak  ele- 
ment in  the  animal's  composition,  and  easUy  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  prepotency 
of  a  Polled  male.     One  of  these  writers  says : — 

**  The  horn  of  the  Shorthorn  cattle  is  less  a  characteristic  and  feature  of  the 

breed  than  any  other  tribe  of  homed  cattle  with  which  I  am  acquainted.    In  the 

females  especially,  its  development  is  generally  unsatisfactory  from  its  uncer- 

•  tainty.    It  never  has  a  strong,  robust  growth,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  shape 

it  may  assume.    There  is  a  kind  of  unhealthy  tenderness  about  it  that  makes 

one  afraid  all  the  time  that  some  slight  contact  may  knock  it  off.    It  seems  hardly 

ixi  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  animals  to  develop  horns  at  all,  and  some  of 

tliemjget  little  beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  horns.    Indeed  we  believe  there 

liAve  been  instances  where  they  failed  to  develop  even  rudiments^    It  follows 

then,  that  of  all  the  tribes  of  homed  cattle,  the  horns  would  be  the  most  easily 

eliminated  from  the  Shorthorns  by  the  introduction  of  the  Polled  blood.    The 

introduction  of  a  bull  of  the  vigorous  and  ^prolific  stock  of  the  Polled  Angus  into 

a  herd  of  Shorthorn  cows  would  be  very  apt  to  result  in  a  large  majority  of  tiie 

progeny  being  without  horns." 

There  ii  a  good  deal  of  rdsemblance  in  form  between  the  two  herds,  as  weU 

a3  in  some  of  their  characteristics.    Whether  there  exists  any  relationship  be- 

fvreen  them  or  not,  is  uncertain,  but  such  has  been  more  than  hinted  at.    When 

9    -witness  before  the  Commission  once  irreverently  spoke  of  the  Shorthorn  as 

**  only  a  made-up  beast,"  he  was  probably  stating  a  simple  truth,  although  the 

'«  uxaking-up  "  has  resulted  in  a  creature  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.    And  there 

{0    xxothing  strange,  or  injurious  to  either  breed  in  the  suggestion  that   either 

on^  may  have  been  at  some  period  used  to  improve  the  other.    At  aU  events, 

^l^e    similarity  is  sufELdently  close  to  remove  all  fear  of  a  too  violent  cross,  if 

two  be  now  bred  together,  or  the  Polled  Angus  or  Shorthorn  bull  used  on 

21  . 
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jprades  of  the  other  breed.  The  PoUed  Angus,  as  well  as  the  Qalloway^  retain  a 
£xity  of  colour  unknown  to  the  Shortiiom.  The  Polled  Angus  have  from  time 
immemorial  been  black,  Y^nie  the  Shorthorn  has  been  everything  from  pure  white 
io  red.  Mr.  John  Miller,  alluding  to  this  feature  in  the  Shorthorn's  history 
says : — 

''  I  have  tried  a  cross  between  an  Ayrahire  cow  and  a  Shorthorn  bull,  and 
liave  obtained  a  middling  good  animal  We  know  that  by  continuous  breeding 
<d  the  Shorthorns  their  colour  has  changed  like  the  fashions.  White  was  the 
first  fashionable  colour,  and  then  roan,  ^e  Shorthorns  when  I  knew  them  first 
were  a  different  shaped  auimal  from  the  animal  we  have  now — ^they  were  larger 
iand  coarser.  Red  seems  now  to  be  the  fashionable  colour.  I  th^nk  the  whites 
and  roans  are  better  milkers  than  the  deep  red,  better  feeders,  and  better  animalw 
altogether." 

The  evident  merit  of  the  Polled  Angus  breed,  and  ,the  absence  of  general 
information  about  them  in  this  country,  has  induced  the  Commissioners  to  notice 
ihem  rather  fully.  One  or  two  more  extracts  referring  to  points  of  interest  con- 
nected with  them,  may  be  profitably  inserted.  One  writer  says,  with  reference 
to  crossing  the  Polled  Angus  on  the  Shorthorn : — 

*'  It  is  probable  that  the  size  of  the  Shorthorn  would  be  somewhat  reduced, 
which  miffht  not  be  a  disadvantage,  but  his  quality  would  not  be  impaired.  Indeed, 
there  can  nardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  would  be  improved. 
On  this  point,  however,  we  are  not  left  to  reason  or  conjecture,  for  the  cross  has 
been  tried  with  most  happy  results. '  A  distinguished  Scotch  authority  says : 
^  Of  all  the  varieties  of  cross-bred  cattle,  there  is  none  more  satisfactory  or  remu- 
nerative than  the  Polled  Angus,  or  Aberdeen,  and  the  Shorthorn.  It  .grows  to  a 
large  size,  shows  sreat  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  when  killed,  the  fat  and  lean  are 
found  to  be  distributed  over  its  carcass  in  most  desirable  proportions.'  *' 

The  use  being  made  of  the  Polls  to  rid  the  Irish  cattle  of  their  horns  ii 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  already  mentioned,  who  says : — 

**  Although  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  breeder  of  cattle,  this  is  more  of  a  feed- 
ing than  a  breeding  district  We  are  largely  dependent  upon  Ireland  for  our 
supply  of  feeding  cattle,  and  although  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cmeltj 
to  Animitla  is  doiug  its  best  to  prevent  the  '  burbarous  and  cruel '  operatioii  oi 
homing  cattle,  the  mhuman  practice  still  to  a  certain  extent  prevails.  Ireland, 
however,  is  now  finding  it  to  her  interest  to  use  Polled  bulls  extensively  for 
crossing  with  her  homed  breeds,  and  the  necessity  for  .this  brutal  practice  is  likely 
soon  to  cease." 

Finally,  with  regard  to  their  milking  qualities.  Lord  Airlie,  the  owner  oi  a 
hard  of  Polled  Angus  cattle,  writes  as  follows,  to  the  North  Britieh  Agrieui- 

"  I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  '  Polled  Cattle  for  Shipment  Abroad^' 
■extracted  from  a  New  York  paper,  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Norik  3riti^ 
AgriauMu/risL  I  should  thmk  the  PoUed  Angus  well  suited  to  roughing  it  on 
the  American  prairies.  As  regards  their  suitabilitv  for  crossing  with  the  native 
breeds,  the  late  Mr.  Grant  tried  the  experiment  in  Kansas,  and  he  found  the  croeses 
from  Polled  bulls  and  American  cows  arrived  on  an  average  at  greater  weight 
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ihaa  eroMes  from  oows  of  the  same  kind  and  Shorthom  bulls,  age  and  txeatment 
being  the  same. 

"  I  observe  that  the  writer  of  the  article  states  that  the  Polled  An£^  cows  are 
bad  milkers. '  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  so ;  and  no  doubt  if  ym  <lip4*eid  excdusiyely 
for  show-yard  purposes,  and  for  beef -producing,  you  will  have  a  number  of  very 
indifferent  milkers.  The  same  thing  mi^ht,  however,  probably  be  said  of  any 
herd,  certainly  of  the  Shorthorns,  ^ut  if  vou  want  dairy  cows,  and  select  the 
right  stock,  you  will  not  have  much  to  complain  of. 

'*  I  have  at  present  seventeen  Polled  Angus  ndlch  cows  in  my  dairy.  The 
fireater  number  of  these  give  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen 
Scotch  pints  for  a  considerable  time  after  calving.  The  milk  is  admitted  to  be 
much  richer  than  that  of  either  the  Shorthom  or  Ayrshire.  *  As  r^;ards  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  will  continue  to  give  milk,  my  cow,  Belle  of  AirUe  (1969), 
(dam  of  Belus,  749)  as  pure  a  Polled  animal  as  any  in  the  Herd  Book,  used  to  be 
milked  all  the  year  round.  Last  vear  when  I  was  from  home  they  left  off  milking 
her  about  a  month  before  she  calved,  and  she  died  of  milk-fever,  induced,  as  1 
believe,  by  the  circumstance  that  she  had  not  been  relieved  of  her  superabundant 
milk. 

"*  The  cow.  Miss  McPherson  (1252),  of  the  ESrica  tribe,  which  I  purchased 
reoeii%  of  Mr.  Ad«m«m.  is  now  givk«  8ix  Scotch  pints  per  day.  more  than  nine 
and  a-half  months  after  calving.  The  dairy  cows  referred  to  were  selected 
by  me  with  a  view  to  their  milkiTig  Qualities,  and  whenever  I  found  the  produce 
turn  out  bad  milkers,  I  .drafted  ana  led  them  for  the  butcher,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  when  from  their  shapes  and  blood  I  thought  them  likely  to  produce  a 
▼aluable  tribe  of  cattle." 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  breed  so  valuable  in  those  respects 
which  most  nearly  affect  the  Cianadian  farmer's  interest,  waa  finding  some  encour- 
agement in  this  Province,  and  that  men  with  the  spirit  and  enterprise  that  have 
characterized  the  breeders  of  Durhams,  'Herefords,  Devgns  and  Galloways,  had 
been  found  to  afford  a  fair  and  full  opportunity  for  a  trial  of  the  PoUed  Angus. 

The  Ayrshirea 

Next  to  the  Durham,  the  Ayrshire  blood  is  the  most  numerously  represented 
among  the  farm  cattle  of   Ontario.  •  The  cheese  industry  sprang  into  exist- 
ence just  as  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  gave  a  blow  to  the  trade 
in  cattle  with  the  United  States,  and  milk  being  thus  the  first  consideration,  meat 
"was  left  for  the  time  rather  in  the  background,  for,  granting  the  excellent  charac- 
ter of  theAyrshires  'as  milkers,  no  one  pretends  to  say  that,  except  in  a  few  rare 
mud  exceptional  cases,  they  will  make  any  show  as  beef  era.    The  question  that 
pTesento  itself  is,  whether  their  quality  in  the  former  case  is  so  remarkable 
aui  to  counterbalance  their  short-comings  in  respect  of  the  latter  requirement. 
AnH  here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  whatever  the  original  and  inherent  point  of 
excellence  in  any  breed,  it  is  by  the  skill  with  which  a  particular  quality  has  been 
cultivated  and  encouraged  by  careful  selection  and  judicious  breeding,  that  quality 
20  developed  to  its  full  extent  and  capacity.    So,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  no 
single  extraordinary  merit  be  inherent  in  the  breed  generally,  the  observatien 
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and  ahrewdneas  of  the  skilfdl  breeder  will  often  discover  it  in  indlridiul  ^niwiKln, 
and  by  selection,  bring  oat  and  establish  a  strain  or  familj  that  will  permanently 
retain  the  oharacteristio  which  has  first  attracted  attention.  It  is  clear  thert 
are  milking  families  among  the  Durhams,  and,  had  they  ever  beat  sought  for, 
beefing  families  might  have  been  found  among  the  Ayrshires.  It  is  none  the  lees 
a  fact,  however,  tiiat  the  Ayrshires  have  been  bred  almost  ezchuively  for  milk, 
and  where  an  Ayrshire  bull  has  been  used  in  this  country  it  has  been  with  an  eye 
to  the  dairying,  not  to  the  feeding  and  beefing  branch  of  the  farmer'^  operations. 


A.TBSHmE  BULL. 

In  his  evidence  taken  by  the  Conmiissioners,  respecting  the  Ayrshires,  Mx. 
Jardine,  of  Saltfleet,  one  of  the  leadhig  breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  said,  "  We 
claim  tihat  the  Ayrshires  excel  every  other  breed  of  cattle  in  the  quantity  of  liie 
milk  they  ^ve,  and  that  their  milk  contains  more  caseine  for  cheese  making.' 
He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"I  have  crossed  them  with  the  native  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  In  creasing  as 
Ayrshire  bull  and  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cow,  we  get  a  fine,  large-framed 
animal,  and  a  good,  deep  milker — what  I  would  consider  a  good  animal  for  all 
purposes. '  We  consider  that  this  cross  is  an  improvement  on  the  Ayrshire  for  the 
shambles,  and  an  improvement  on  the  Shoiihom  for  milking  qualities.  We  have 
been  crossing  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns  in  that  way  for  the  last  five  or  sis  yeani. 
and  OUT  experience  has  been  very  profitable.  Several  breedera  of  Sliorthom,-*  ic 
our  neighbourhood  cross  their  cowa  with  our  Ayrsliire  bull. 

In  regard  to  the  yield  of  milk,  Mr.  Jardine  says  that  he  considers  2t  gaJ)on$ 
a  day  (ten  quarts),  the  year  round,  a  good  average ;  that  individual  animals  will 
jive  three  or  four  gallons,  and  that  one  cow  gave  five  gallon  for  eight  or  nine 
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months.  That  was,  however,  a  very  exceptional  instance.  As  to  the  lichnets  of 
the  milk,  Mr.  Jardine  says : — **  The  richness  I  have  not  tested  much."  It  would 
have  been  satisfactory  if  a  gentleman  so  largely  interested  in  the  breeding  of  Ayr- 
shires  could  have  supplied  some  accurate  information  on  this  very  important 
quality  in  a  dairy  cow.  Grade  steers,  Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn  crosses,  will,  he 
says,  reach  a  weight  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  lbs.,  when  three  or  four  years  old 
He  says  further : — 

**  In  point  of  hardiness  I  think  the  Ayrshire  is  equal  to  the  Shorthorn.  In 
point  of  feeding  I  think  it  will  live  where  the  Shorthorn  will  starve ;  that  is  my 
experience  of  both  breeds.  The  Shorthorn  is  the  more  dainty  feeder,  but  it  has 
more  capacity  than  the  Ayrshire,  and  I  don't  know  but  that^  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances it  would  improve  faster.  Considering  milk  and  beef  together,  I  wotdid 
recommend  ordinary  farmers,  for  general  purposes,  to  substitute  Ayrshires  for 
Shorthorns.  I  think  our  native  cattle,  improved  by  Shorthorns,  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  milk  and  beef  combined  than  they  would  be  if  improved  by  the 
Ayrshires,  especially  for  beef.  I  am  aware  that  some  families  of  Shorthorns  give 
good  quantities  of  milk,  and  there  are  some  families  of  Ayrshires  that  give  less 
^  nulk  than  others.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  raise  much  stock  firom  the  poor  milkers. 
We  have  never  had  any  very  poor  milkers." 

If  the  matter  stopped  here  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  Mr.  Jardine's  recommendation  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  to  use  Ayrshires  rather 
than  Shorthorns  for  improving  the  native  stock.  For,  first,  he  has  said  already 
that  to  produce  a  beefing  animal  he  would  call  in  the  Shorthorns  to  cross  the  Ayr- 
shire. And  he  will  not  assert  that  the  Ayrshire  can  do  for  native  cattle  what  it 
cannot  do  for  itself.  So  we  should  not  go  to  the  Ayrshire  to  get  grade  beefers. 
Secondly,  he  admits  there  are  Shorthorns  that  make  good  milkers,  and  if  a  good 
milking  strain  exists  in  common  with  a  good  beefing  strain,  then  the  animal  that 
would  transmit  these  two  qualities  would  surely  be  better  than  one  that  could 
only  transmit  one  of  them.  Lastly,  as  tSf,  Jardine  is  reticent  with  regard  to  the 
butter-yielding  quality  of  the  Ayrshire  milk,  it  is  impossible  on  his  evidence  to 
say  the  Ayrshire  would  be  the  best  improver  of  native  stock  in  point  of  milk 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  •    » 

Mr.  James  Lawrie,  of  Malvern,  is  another  well-known  breeder  of  Ayrshires. 
His.  evidence  does  not  materially  strengthen  Mr.  Jardine's.  Mr.  Lawrie  went  into 
Ayrshires  because  the  outlay  required  is  less  fdr  a  herd  of  Ayrshires  than  for  a 
herd  of  Durhams.  He  says : — **  I  kept  Durhams  at  one  time,  but  they  were  very 
hi^li  priced,  and  if  one  died  the  loss  was  very  great."  He  adds' to  this: — ^"I 
-went  into  the  keeping  of  Ayrshires,  because  they  were  easier  to  keep,  and  sold 
*welL"    But  he  says  further  on : — 

"  I  chiefly  esteem  the  Aryshires  for  their  milking  qualities.  I  would  not 
recommend  them  as  superior  to  others  for  beef.  I  certainly  think  the  Durhams 
are  ahead  of  all  others  for  beef.  I  have  never  fed  any  steers  for  market,  but  I 
havo  fed  several  young  cows,  and  have  got  them  to  weigh  1,400  lbs.  to  1,500  lbs. 
at  three  years  old.    I  don't  think  there  is  much  difforence  in  the  cost  of  feeding 
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Durhams  and  Ayrshires, 
tween  the  two." 


Mr.  Lawrie  makea  butter  to  the  extent  of  60  lbs.  a  week  on  the  average^ 
an  the  jear  round,  but  he,  too,  is  silent  as  to  the  yield  of  butter  from  the 
Ayrshire's  milk,  except  in  one  instance,  where  he  says 


''I  could  not  give  the  proportion  of  milk  necessary  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  butter ;  but  I  sold  a  cow  once  to  a  man  in  the  States,  who  wrote  back 
to  me  tnat  the  cow  had  ffiven  seventeen  pounds  of  butter  a  Week.  He  bought 
her  and  took  her  away  about  the  month  6i  June. '  I  cannot  tell  you  the  quantity 
of  Tnillr  per  head  that  they  give  each  day ;  but  when  in  good  condition,  ^ich  cow 
will  fill  a  patent  pail,  morning  and  evening.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  twenty- 
four  quarts  per  day,  but  that  does  not  last  all  the  year  round.** 

The  yield  of  milk  mentioned  would,  if  distributed  over  the  year,  probably 
be  nearly  the  same  a§  Mr.  Jardine's.  And  if  the  purchaser  of  the  cow  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lawrie  kept  strictly  within  the  facts,  it  would  still  be  hardly  safe  to 
predicate  a  twelve  months'  yield  from  a  whole  herd  on  that  one  animal's  per- 
formances. 

Another  breeder  of  Ayrshires  is  Mr.  YuiU,  of  Almonte.  He  pays  special 
attention  to  dairying,  manufacturing  frpm  1,400  to  1,500  lbs.  of  butter  annually^ 
besides  the  butter  required  for  family  use.  His  testimony  is  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Ayrshires  for  dairy  purposes.    He  says : — 

"  I  devote  my  attention  largelv  to  thoroughbred  stock  of  the  Ayrshire  breed. 
I  have  been  breeding  them  for  twelve  years.  I  have  bred  no  others.  For  dairy 
cattle  I  prefer  them  to  all  others.  If  the  Ayrshire  does  not  bring  as  much  for 
beef,  it  costs  less  in  proportion  to  feed  them  than  the  Durham. 

''  If  going  into  cattle  feeding  for  market,  I  would  prefer  the  Galloways  or 
Polled  Angus.  They  are  thriftier  animals  for  our  bare  pastures  in  summer,  and 
hardier  in  winter.  If  they  have  to  look  for  their  feed  themselves  they  will  do 
best,  but  for  feeding  altogether  in  stalls  I  would  consider  nothing  better  than  the 
Durham.  I  used  a  QUloway  bull  one  summer,  but  was  persuadra  he  would  not 
suit,  and  so  sold  him.  Stock  got  by  him  were  poor  dairy  cattle,  but  grew  a  great 
size.  I  then  went  into  Ayrshires,  and  have  about  thirty,  as  well  as  a  few  well- 
bred  grades.    They  vary  as  milkers. 

*^  I  should  say  that,  as  against  the  native  stock,  the  Ayrshires  would  be  better 
for  milk  by  one*third.    The  skim  milk  is  very  good  for  raising  calves." 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  when  we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  of  ^imexa 
who  are  neither  breeders  of  Ayrshires  nor  engaged  exclusively  in  dairying  thai 
the  most  useful  information  for  persons  carrying  on  mixed  fanning  wiU  be  found. 

Mr.  Miller  says  on  this  point : — 

*  I  have  had  very  good  milking  Ayrshires,  but  I  have  known  some  of  the 
best  families  of  Purhams  to  give  more  milk  than  they  would.  I  think  it  is  besi^ 
in  breeding  cattle,  to  endeavour  to  combine  the  two  qualities  of  milk  and  bee£. 
I  have  known  grade  cattle  to  be  very  good  milkers — crosses  of  Shorthorn  boUa 
and  Canadian  cattle  are  just  as  good  as  the  Ayrshires  for  milking  purposes.** 

Mr.  Benson  says : — 

''I  have  kept  distinct  herds  of  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns,  and  I  havecroaMd 
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the  bulls  of  both  breeds  on  the  commQn  stock,  and  I  like  the  cross  £rom  the 
Shorthorn  very  much  the  better,  even  for  milking  purposes.    .....     I  have 

had  a  great  many  cows  passing  through  my  hands,  and  I  have  never  bred  a  com- 
mon cow  to  a  Shorthorn  bull  unless  it  was  an  extra  cow ;  in  that  way  I  have 
only  crossed  the  pick  of  the  native  cows,  some  with  Shorthorns  and  some  with 
Ayrshires.  I  never  found  the  cross  from  the  Ayrshire  to  milk  better  than  the- 
cross  from  the  Shorthorn,  and  with  the  Shorthorn  cross  you  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  a  large  animal  which,  apart  from  its  milking  properties,  you 
can  fatt^  for  beef.  The  milkini;  quality  of  a  cow  is  a  little  arbitrary.  I  Imvc- 
sometimes  expected  good  results^m  breeding  cows  from  an  Ayrshire  buU,  and 
have  not  had  my  expectations  realized.  Taking  meat  and  milk  together,  I  think 
the  3horthom  cross  is  the  best.  The  milk  coming  from  the  Shorthorn  is,  I 
think,  more  suitable  for  general  purposes  than  the  milK  from  the  Ayrshire.  The- 
Ayrshire  is  a  capital  cow  for  cheese,  as  the  Jersey  is  for  butter,  but  I  think  the- 
Shorthorn  combmes  a  littfe  of  both  qualities." 

Mr.  Matheson,.of  Perth,  having  explained  that  he  had  first  purchased  aa 
Aryshire  bull  and  replaced  it  with  a  Durham,  says : — 

'*  The  reason  I  used  an  Ayrshire  bull  was  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  good  grade- 
animal  for  dairy  purposes;  but  I  found  out  that  the  animals  produced  were  very 
small,  and  I  thought  the  milk  was  deficient.  I  thought  some  of  my  good  <fomnlon 
cows  were  better  for  dairy  purposes  than  the  Ayrshires  ;  but  I  wanted  to  get  an 
aTiima.1  that  would  be  good  for  dairy  purposes,  and  that  could  also  be  fattened  for 
beef,  if  anything  occurred  to  destroy  the  milk  properties  of  the  cow.  The  Short- 
horn cross  has  turned  out  very  well,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  begin  in 
the  first  place  with  the  Shortnom.  .  .  .  Four  years  ago  there  were  only  four 
pure-bred  bulls  in  our  district ;  they  were  all  Ayrahires,  but  they  have  all  been 
ref^aced  with  Durhams." 

In  the  township  of  Gosfield  (ESssex)  the  experience  related  is  a  little  different 
from  Mr.  Matheson's,  for  Mr.  McCain  says : — 

"  The  Shorthorn  is  a  good  deal  raised  in  our  township,  but  the  people  are 

beginning  to  think  that  they  can  improve  them  by  getting  other  breeds,  and 

they  are  now  inclined  to  the  Ayrshire.    We  do  not  raise  cattie  for  beef  to  any 

extent ;  I  don't  know  whether  the  cross  would  improve  the  calves,  but  that  does 

not  make  much  odds,  as  we  calculate  upon  getting  $1  per  week,  on  the  average, 

for  the  calves.    The  Durhams  are  very  tender  and  require  a  great  deal  of  care, 

and  if  they  don't  get  this  care  they  don't  amount  to  much.    The  Ayrshires  are 

very  hardy.     We  are  crossing  the  grade  Durhams  with  the  Ayrshires,  but  we 

hAve  not  nad  any  experience  of  the  result  yet.    Last  year  I  raised  a  bull  calf^^ 

from  a  cow  whicn  was'  half  Durham,  and  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  bull,  and  it 

-vraa  the  best  I  ever  raised.    I  am  going  to  use  it  for  breeding  purposes.    The 

Ayrshires  are  a  hardier  breed  than  the  Durhams,  in  the  way  we  raise  our  cattie.** 

In  his  district,  it  will  be  noticed,  Mr.  McCain  says  they  do  not  raise  cattle 
for  Beef  to  any  extent,  and  probably  look  most  to  milking  qualities.  The 
aonduding  remark,  too,  suggests'  that  hardiness  in  that  section  is  a  virtue  not 
friihoiii  its  special  value. 

Mr.  Bobert  Macfarlane,  resident  not  far  from  Mr.  Yuill,  in  Lanark,  givea 
evidence  directiy  the  reverse  in  its  nature  to  Mr.  McCain's.  He  says  (and  as  a 
^j^.lryman  and  large  milk  vendor,  his  testimony  is  valuable) : — 
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**  I  keep  an  averafre  of  12oowBmmilk,and  about  20  head  of  cattle  altogether. 
Thej  are  improved  stock.  Originallj  the  Ayrshire  was  used  to  imptove  them, 
and  more  recently  the  Durham.  The  Ayrshires  were  too  small.  I  count  to  ^t 
an  average  of  eurht  quarts  a  davforten  months  from  each  cow.  We  sell  the  milk 
chiefly  and  m&A  butter  of  tne  rest  I  reckon  to  make  $60  annually  pw  cow 
and  could  do  more  if  we  could  sell  all  the  milk.  We  consider  the 

Durham  cross  equally  as  good  for  milk  as  the  Ayrshires,  and  get  the  benefit  in  the 
carcass  also." 

Professor  Brown,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  common 
stock  as  against  well-bred  animals  of  any  breed,  refers  to  the  Ayrshire  as  fol- 
lows :r— 

''With  regard  to  cattle  for  milking  purposes,  looking  to  the  experience  I 
have  had  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  womd  say,  that,  if"I  were  to  select  an  animal 
for  its  milking  properties  alone,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  making  choice 
among  the  better  animals  of  what  are  called  Canadian  cows,  as  against  any  Ayr- 
shire or  Jersey  I  have  ever  seen,  for  our  Province.  But,  if  I  were  looking  for  an- 
other line  of  profit  along  with  milking  properties,  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  choosing  a  Shorthorn  grade. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  say  positively  what  the  Canadian  cow  is.  I 
presume  it  is  something  that  is  not  native,  but  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
ncm  the  United  States,  probably  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  and  later,  and  has  become 
mixed  with  Shorthorn  blood,  and  then  wandering  in  the  bush,  tibey  largely  lost 
their  beef  properties,  but  still  retained  their  milking  properties,  which  are  not  so 
much  impaired  by  in-breeding.  So  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  the  Oanadia  i 
oow  exactly,  though  I  fancy  it  is  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  Shorthorn,  with  a  spark  of 
Devon  and  Ayrshire  here  and  there. 

"When  I  speak  of  the  native  cow's  milking  properties,  I  do  not  refer  to 
quantity  alone,  but  also  to  quality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ayrshire  is  first 
*wlth  regaid  to  quantitv,  altbouffh  she  will  not  endure  the  same  pasture  as  the 
Canadian  cow ;  but  looking  at  aU  sides  of  the  question,  I  am  convm.ced  finom  my 
own  experience  that  a  proper  choice  of  the  Canadian  cow  is  ahead  of  the  Ajrabam 
for  our  rrovince." 

Referring  to  the  evidence  specially  relating  to  the  dairying  interest  in  its 
several  branches,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  only  one  witness  directly  recommends 
the  use  of  the  Ayrshire,  although  several  do  advise  recourse  being  had  to  the  Durham. 
One  or  two  witnesses,  however,  allude  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  dairy 
oows  by  the  mixture  of  Ayrshire  or  Durham  blood.  Mr.  Inglis,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  butter  trade,  says : — 

"The  Ayrshire  bull  would  be  good ;  but  I  believe  the  Shorthorn  would  Ic 
the  best.  By  selecting  the  best  females,  and  killing  off  the  others,  I  believe  w- 
could  in  a  short  time  obtain  a  good  ^ade  for  milki]^,  and  also  work  a  permaner  t 
improvement  in  all  our  stock.  I  believe  the  milk  from  a  good  Shorthorn 
would  be  satisfactory  both  in  quality  and  quantity  for  butter  making/' 


Mr.  Macpherson,  of  Lancaster  (Glengarry),  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  cheese 
manufacturer's  point  of  view.    He  says : — 

"  The  Durham  bull,  however,  is  coming  into  more  g^eral  use.     There  havt 
been  Ayrshires  for  a  few  years  back,  but  latterly  the  favourite  breed  is  the  Dux- 
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ham.    It  is  now  quite  common  for  our  farmers  to  raise  their  best  heifer  calves  to 
supply  the  waste  of  their  herds." 

But  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  speaks  from  very  extended  observation  among  the 
western  dairymen,  says : — 

''I  agree  on  the  whole  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  best  kind  of  cows 
for  dairy  purposes.  Qrade  Durhams  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  so  far  as  my 
observation  &;oes  there  are  comparatively  few  nearly  thoroughbred  Duiliams  that 
are  good  milkers.  I  have  seen  good  stock  raised  by  croesmg  grade  cows  with. 
Ayrshire  bulls.  I  once  bought  two  Ayrshire  bulls  for  that  purpose,  and  they  pro- 
duced the  finest  milkers  I  have  seen.  The  grades  in  that  case  were  crosses  be- 
tween a  Durham  and  the  native  cows.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  native  cows 
are  Ayrshire  to  some  extent.  They  partake  of  the  Ayrshire  cmaracter  to  some 
extent  I  think  that  perhaps  a  cross  between  our  native  cows  and  Ayrshire 
hvHa  would  be  the  best  milkers." 

Mr.  Francis  Malcolm,  again,  who  is  a  dairy  f  aarmer  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
gives  his  reasons  very  emphatically  for  preferring  the  Durham.    He  says : — 

''What  is  wanted,  is  a  ahart-legged,  straight,  smooth,  heavy  bodied  cow,  and 
also  a  good  miUcer.  I  do  not  say  that  cows  of  another  stamp  may  not  be  iust  as 
good  for  milk,  and  perhaps  better,  but  there  is  a  reason  why  I  would  prefer  and 
recommend  this  kind  of  cattle.  Almost  every  year  some  have  to  be  weeded  from 
the  herd  on  account  of  some  defect,  or  it  may  be  desired,  to  some  extent,  to  breed 
and  raise  beef  cattle  for  the  English  market  In  either  case,  with  such  cattle,  feed- 
ing m^iy  be  done  with  a  prospect  of  profit  Another  reason  why  I  prefer  the  Dur- 
ham is,  because  the  general  fitrmer  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  common 
<»ttle  of  the  country  the  basis  to  work  upon,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  no  breed  surpasses  the  Durham  in  its  ability  to  improve  the  stock.  Among 
those  common  cattle  are  found  the  best  of  milkers,  and  by  crossing  such  with  a 
thoroughbred  Durham  bull,  also  selected  from  a  good  milkiog  family,  a*  dairy  cow 
may  be  obtained  of  the  stamp  above  mentioned.  If  not  at  the  first  crossing  the 
process  should  be  continued. 

''Another  reason  for  preferring  the  Durham  is,  because  it  is  the  most  widely 
spread  in  the  Province,  and  therefore,  the  most  easily  obtained.  It  is  also  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  dairymen  in  the  United  States  that  no  breed  surpasses 
ine  grade  Durham  for  milk.  In  regard  to  their  beefing  qualities  I  might  mention 
that,  last  spring,  I  sold  two  that  hi^  been  milked  for  a  number  of  years  for  $128, 
-or. 6  cents  per  pound  live  weight" 

To  those  who  may  from  their  well-established  milking  qualities  be  disposed 
to  adopt  the  Ayrshires,  a  word  of  caution  on  one  point  from  Mr.  Jardine  may  be 
useful.    He  says : — 

"  The  milk  fever  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  any  time  we  have  not 
lost  a  beast  from  jany  other  cause,  except  one  bull.  The  fever  has  always  come 
<m  after  calving,  with  one  exception;  that  was  a  cow  which  took  sick  a  few  hours 
before  she  calved,  and  showed  symptoms  of  mUk  fever.  The  disease  is  considered 
-to  be  incurable.  We  have  one  cow  which  lost  the  use  of  one  1^  from  the  fever, 
but  she  is  still  breeding ;  we  had  another  that  recovered  for  a  time,  but  went  off 
on  the  third  day.  There  are  two  kinds  of  milk  fever.  One  is  a  sort  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb — a  parturition  fever ;  another  is  inflammation  owing  to  the 
«apid  change  from  blood  to  milk.  I  have  gone  30  far  as  to  give  them  medicine 
before  calving,  and  they  still  had  the  milk  fever.    Any  that  we  have  lost  we  have 
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milked  before  cftlving.  I  think  a  doee  of  stimulants  aftwcftlviM  is  a  coodti^ 
None  but  good  milkers  take  milk  fever." 

The  disease  is  no  doubt  induced  by  the  constitutional  change  that  takes 
place  at  the  period  mentioned.  It  may  probably  be  more  amenable  to  preventiTe 
treatment  than  to  curative  remedies.  And  however  annoying  now  and  then  to 
lose  a  very  good  cow,  it  is  something  to  know  "none  but  good  milkers  take  milk 
fever." 

Points  in  an  Ayrahire. 

To  purchasers  of  Ayrshires,  too,  a  description  of  the  "  points  "  of  the  animal 
as  given  by  so  good  a  judge,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.    Mr.  Jardine  says  :~ 

"In  buying  an  Ayrshire  cow,  I  judge  of  it  by  beginning  at  the  head  and 
gomg  back  to  the  tail. 

long  slender  horn,  a  slim  neck,  a  slim"  flat  shoulder,  a  good  wide  chest,  but  not 
deep,  narrow  shoulders,  an  increasing  width  backwards,  a  full  flank,  wide  acroM 
the  loins  and  hips,  a  square,  roomy  vessel,  with  the  teats  set  well  apart,  and  a 
teat  to  each  quarter  of  the  vessel,  and  a  small  fine  lail,  tapering  down  to  the 
point. 

"  I  place  a  ^ood  deal  of  importance  on  the  esutcheon,  which  ought  to  be  wide 
and  run  up  to  the  pelvis. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  colour  of  the  skin  has  any  efiect  on  the  quantity  of  milk, 
but  for  richness  we  look  for  a  deep  yellow  skin.  We  have  two  or  three  cows 
which  are  very  marked  in  that  way,  and  consider  their  milk  is  a  Jittle  richer  in 
quality  than  that  of  others. 

"1  never  like  a  short  tail ;  I  think  it  is  an  indication  of  coarseness.  I  cannot 
say  that  there  is  anything  in  die  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  different  breeds. 

^  We  have  our  fancy  colours.  I  do  not  like  a  light  colour ;  I  do  not  think 
light  coloured  animals  do  well  in  this  country,  as  I  thmk  a  light  colour  indicates 
delicacy,  and  greater  liability  to  vermin.  I  like  dark-coloured  Ayrshires,  with 
dark  noses,  wmch  I  think  are  hardier.  The  lighter  coloured  animab  do  not  seem 
to  stand  the  heat  of  the  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter  so  well  as  dark  ones. 

^  I  do  not  think  a  long  face  is  necessary  to  a  good  milker,  although  we  find 
some  very  good  milkers  with  long  faces  from  the  eye  to  the  muzzle. 

**  I  do  not  like  a  crumpled  horn ;  we  think  it  is  a  defect  to  the  eye,  and  thai 
^  it  is  not  so  fine  a  point  in  the  Ayrshire  as  a  lon^,  slender  horn. 

"  The  less  loose  skin  there  is  on  the  brisket  the  better ;  I  do  not  like  any 
coarseness  or  any  extra  skin  there  at  all,  although  this  perhaps  may  be  a  fancy. 
But  I  think  it  indicates  that  the  animal  is  flabby  atid  weak  in  its  constitution." 

• 

Mr.  Lawrie,  on  the  same  subject,  says : — 

*  I  have  been  at  several  Ayrshire  shows.  I  foimd  that  the  ideas  in  choosing 
Ayrshires  had  greatly  changed  when  I  last  went  home.  When  I  was  younger,  we 
selected  an  Ayrshire  with  a  fine  long  muzzle  and  a  long  horn ;  but  I  found  nrhen 
I  went  back  uiat  they  wanted  a  shorter  face  and  a  shorter  horn,  which,  they  aaid, 
indicated  a  stronger  constitution.  They  also  wanted  an  animal  well  wedged  in 
the  flesh  and  gettmg  wider  backwards,  with  the  bag  well  up,  and  the  milk  veins 
shown  very  prominently.  They  have  the  fashion  of  saving  that  when  the  bag 
gets  low  it  indicates  that  the  cow  has  lost  her  grip.  I  think  an  Ayrshire  on^t 
to  show  a  good  escutcheon.     I  like  a  yellow*  sJkin.     The  favourite  colour  im 
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Sootluid  is  mottled  red  and  irhite ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  anythiTig  in  the 
ooloor  more  than  that  it  ahoira  breedhig  from  good  stock.  /  do  not  agne  with 
Mr.  Jan^/nt  in  favowrvng  black  noaea.  I  d^est  thsm,  and  they  wovJd  not  be 
tolerattd  im  my  part  of  we  cov/ntry.  I  have  not  one  blade  noae  in  my  whole 
h^rd." 

The  Cmnmiacdonen  might  be  suspected  of  a'  pun  if  thej  alladed  to  the  great 
DOBe  controrenj  as  the  point  of  disagreement  between  Messrs.  Jardine  &  Lavrie. 
They  do  not  feel  called  apon  to  pronounce  judgment  in  a  matter  so  momentona. 
And  as  many  a  wrangle  as  to  the  value  of  colour  in  a  horse,  has  been  concluded 
bj  Hie  sententious  observation,  that  a  good  horse  cannot  be  a  bad  colour,  so  they 
will  terminate  the  reference  to  this  difficult  question  by  remarking  that  a  good 
Aynhire  cow  cannot  have  a  bad  nose. 


The  Jeraeys- 


JEBBBT  BCLL. 

lb.  Olarke,  of  Brampton,  was  the  only  witness  examined  who  represent^ 
the  Jeney  breed  of  oattle.  Mr.  Clarke  does  not  pretend  that  the  Jers^  is  of 
Bpeeial  value  for  anything  but  yielding.  *  liberal  supply  of  milk,  capable  of  pro- 
duoiiig  rich  butter.  From  six  cows  he  has,  he  says,  without  extraordinary  feed- 
ing, got  1,600  Ibe.  of  superior  butter  in  a  year.  He  does  not  clum  that  his  bulla 
ace  particularly  impreasive  or  prepotent,  for  he  aays : — 

"  The  Jerseys  in  some  cases  rapidly  convey  their  milking  properties  ta 
ihe  common  animals  of  the  country— not  in  all  cases;  some  of  the  bulls  leav* 
tli«ir  imprefls  much  more  than  others. 

He  has  eroesed  them  with  the  Durham  with  fair  results,  and  says : — 

"  The  result  of  crossing  a  Jersey  boll  on  a  Shorthorn  cow  was,  4^t  I  got  good 
~^^mn  of  a  fair  size.  The  mi^  waa  very  rich ;  the  cross  seemed  to  partake  of 
eKa  J«n^  ^^^  tMrard  to  its  milking  qaalities,  and   seemed  to  have  more  of  tha 
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Durham  build  about  it.    In  that  case  the  male  did  not  impress  himself  so  mudh 
on  the  make  of  the  animal  sfl  on  its  milk." 

For  family  use,  or  where  the  sole  object  is  to  command  a  high  price  for  yer; 
choice  butter,  the  Jerseys  are  a  useful  breed  of  very  docile  and  manageable  little 
mnimals,  but  to  the  ordinary  farmer  they  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  practioslly 
unknown. 

The  Holsteins. 

Although  it  is  quite  possible  that  traces  of  Holstein  blood  are  to  bo  found 
here  and  there  among  the  bovine  descendants  of  some  old  Dutch  importatioDii 
the  Holstein  cattle  are  not,  so  far  as  any  information  before  the  GommissioDfln 
goes/represented  by  a  single  beast  in  Ontario  to-day.  This  is  the  more  fdngular, 
because  in  the  United  States  they  have  been  bred  for  several  yean '  as  well  is 
imported  largely  from  Holland.  The  Holsteins  were  alluded  to  incidentally  bj 
one  or  two  witnesses.    Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  said ; — 

**  My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  Holstein  cattle,  through  a  gen- 
tleman who  owns  a  herd  of  uiat  breed  in  New  Jersey ;  they  are  bred  and  kept 
chiefly  in  Holland,  where  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
cow's  milk-producing  qualities,  as  the  small  farms  would  not  permit  the  keeping 
of  inferior  cows.  The  cows  I  refer  to  were  owned  by  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Sejrmonr, 
of  New  York. 

"  One  of  them  yielded,  after  her  first  calf,  8,900  lbs.  of  milk  during  the  sea- 
son-—of  probably  not  more  than  300  days.  These  cows  were  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Daily  Fair  at  New  York  last  December.  The  other  cow,  for  12  d&yi, 
gave  118}  lbs.  per  dav — or  for  the  season  12,600  lb&  I  have  no  doubt^  mm 
what  I  have  read  and  heard,  that  we  have  no  cow  equal  to  the  Holstein  for  daiiy 
purposes. 

"  Thev  are  a  distinct  breed  with  marked  characteristics,  spotted  black  and 
white.  They  have  a  larger  frame  than  the  Ayrshires,  and  are  not  so  handsome 
as  the  Durhams,  but  are  of  fair  size.  They  are  homed  cattle.  The  owner  im- 
ported these  cows  himself.  He  was  in  Holland  on  a  trip,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
took  great  precautions  in  selecting  them,  so  that  probably  they  were  extra  good 
animals.  He  mentioned  the  price  he  paid,  but  I  forget  it.  It  was  not  ezoeosiv^ 
however." 

The  information  thus  obtained  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  indnoe  furUier 
inquiry,  and  a  correspondence  was  opened' with  some  of  the  breeders  of  HolsteiBi 
in  the  United  States.  These  gentlemen,  with  great  readiness,  responded  and  ha- 
nished  a  very  considerable  amount  of  documentary  evidence,  which  wiQ  be  fouod 
in  Appendix  H.  The  several  excellent  illustrations  of  Holsteins  have  also  bees 
obtained  from  the  same  sources.  The  Holsteins  are  introduced  in  the  evideoee 
above  mentioned  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Wing  B.  Smith,  of  Onondaga  Go^ 
N.Y.,  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  as  follows : — 

'*  Grazing  upon  the  meadows  of  Holland  can  be  seen  great  numbers  of  cattk 
large,  finely  formed,  wonderfully  symmetrical,  fully  developed,  uniform  in  coloor 
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mad  geaeral  appearance,  with  a  remarkable  deyelopment  of  the  milk^produciiig 
organs,  whose  yield  at  the  pail  fully  realizes  the  promises  of  their  development. 

"  Some  of  the  choicest  of  these  animals  have  been  imported  into  this  country, 
and  they,  with  their  descendants,  constitute  the  Holstein  breed  of  cattle  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  Holsteins  are  not 
an  experiment  either  in  Holland  or  in  this  country,  having  been  known  here  since 
1852.  No  other  breed  known  to  us  can  so  directly  trace  uieir  lineage  back  for  so 
many  oenturiea 

"  Holsteins  have  now  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  States,  and  without 
reference  to  climate,  soil  or  location,  they  thrive  as  well  and  furnish  equal  records 
of  Tnillr  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  Illinois  or  California. 
Be  it  on  the  highlands  or  lowlands,  in  the  cold  climes  or  warm,  under  all  circum- 
stances, with  all  kinds  of  food  anc^  divers  manners  of  supplying  it — ^under  all  these 
conditions  they  stLQ  maintain  that  same  superiority  as  nulkers  and  beef  animals 
with  which  they  have  been  here  accredited.  They  are  remarkably  vigorous,  and 
are  seemingly  little  given  to  disease  ;  and,  standing  beside  the  popular  breeds  oi 
this  country,  they  are  far  less  affected  by  the  extremes  of  our  variable  climate 
than  others,  while  they  bear  exposure  far  better  than  most  other  breeds." 

The  name  of  Governor  Seymour  is  one  universally  known  and  respected  in 
New  York  State.  In  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  that  gentleman  on  behalf  oi 
the  Commiflioners,  the  following  reply  was  received  :— 

"  Qovemor  Seymour  requests  me,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry,  dated 
the  24th  instant,  to  say  that  he  is  too  ill  to  write  except  by  the  hand  of  another. 
He  says  the  Hoktein  cattle  are  thought  well  of  by  our  fisurmers.  They  grow  to 
a  large  size,  and  are  free  milkers,  and  while  the  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  some 
other  breeds,  yet  it  is  rich  enough  for  cheese.  They  are  gentle  cattle  and  best 
adapted  to  smooth  and  rich  pasture,  and  make  good  beef.  Mr.  Gtorrit  S.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Dudley  Miller,  of  Peterboro',  in  Madison  County,  have  imported  and  kept 
first-class  specimens  of  this  breed,  and  so  does  Mr.  James  Neilson,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey,  and  there  is  a  fine  herd  within  four  miles  of  Utica. 

(Signed)  "John  J.Setxoub.'' 

Mr.  Qerrit  S.  Miller,  of  Peterboro',  Madison  County,  N.Y.,  alluded  to  in  the 
jwtbove  letter,  writes  as  follows : — 

"At*  the  request  of  Mr,  Singerly,  of  Philadelphia,  I  will  cheerfully  give  you 

«^rhatever  information  you  may  wish  regarding  Holstein  cattle.    I  mail  you  a 

.oopy  of  Holstein  Herd  Book,  VoL  3 ;  in  it  you  wUl  find  a  short  sketch  of  the 

•liistory  of  the  breed,  and  a  few  other  interesting  items.    The  sreat  advantage 

r^lie  Holstein  has  over  other  breeds  is  in  its  comSmaiion  of  vaMuxhle  qualities. 

l.st,  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  eccmomical  milk  producer ;  2nd,  the  milk  is  better 

^^uiapted  to  general  use,  such  as  the  milkman,  family,  cheese  factory,  and  at  the 

HBiajne  time  makes  excellent  butter  (some  of  the  smaller  breeds  will  make  a  pound 

.o£  butter  from  less  milk  than  the  Holstoin,  but  their  ndlk  is  not  so  desiral^e  for 

.  otfier  purposes) ;  3rd,  thev  are  of  large  size,  fatten  quickly,  and  make  excellent 

boef ;  4th,  they  seem  to  thrive  in  hot,  cold,  and  damp  climates,  and  are  possessed 

of  liardy  constitutions.    I  have  been  breeding  these  cattle  since  October  '69,  when 

txty  first  importation  came  from  Holland,  and  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  that 

ttb^ij  ATO  the  best  breed  for  general  use. 

(Signed)  ^  Gerrit  S.  Milleb.'* 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  enterprising  importers  and  breeders  in  £he  Sttta 

have  abreadj  their  Holstein  Herd  Book,  in  order  that  the  purity  of  the  breed  maj 

be  effectually  guaranteed  and  protected.    Mr.  Singerly,  of  the  Philadelphia  JSscord 

— ^f  our  of  whose  cattle  are  represented  in  one  of  the  aocompanying  plates — ^writes 

aa  follows : — 

''  I  have  had  nearly  two  years'  trial  of  the  Holsteins.  I  have  some  forty,  old 
and  young,  and  I  think  they  are'beyond  question  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  for  thft 
fanner,  known.  Cows  give  from  50  to  60  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  milk  dose 
up  to  calving.  I  send  you  photos.  You  will  notice  one  named '  Dairymaid' 
^e  is  due  to  calve  in  fifteen  days,  and  is  now  giving  24  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
Heiferi,  that  come  in  at  twenty-four  and  twenty-six  montlis  old,  are  giving  40  to 
46  pounds  per  day.    The  records  of  some  half-breds  show  almost  as  welL 


(Signed)  «  Wm.  Singebly.' 


The  largest  herd  alluded  to  in  correspondence  on  this  subject,  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  To  their  herd  belongs  "  Unde  Tom,* 
the  subject  of  the  first  illustration  of  Holsteins.    From  the  milk  record  of  some 

twenty  cows  furnished  by  this  firm,  the  following  are  selected : — 

• 

"Milk  records  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  cows  of  the  herd  of  Smiths  &  Fowell,for 
one  day,  and  for  one  to  six  months,  according  to  time  in  milk,to  date,  August  24th  .^^ 
.  "  Neikon,7  years  old,  74}  lbs.  in  1  day  ;  2,206^  lbs.  in  1  month ;  9,805^  lbs. 
in  6  months ;  ll,744j|  lbs.  in  8^  months.  Jannek,  7  years  old,  7l|  lbs.  in  1  day ; 
2,110i'lbs.  in  I  month;  9,250  lbs.  in  6  months;  11,644^  lbs.  in  8^  moniM 
MguA,  6  years  old,  82f  lbs.  in  one  day ;  2,289^  lbs.  in  I  month  ;  10,904^  lbs.  in 
6  months ;  14,402  lbs.  in  9  months.  Aggie,  6  years  old,  84|  lbs.  in  1  day ;  2,362} 
lbs.  in  one  month ;  9,563A  lbs.  in  5  months;  13,540^  lbs.  in  8  montiis.  P.  of 
Beemster,  4  years  old,  55^  lbs.  in  I  day  ;  1,537  lbs.  in  1  month ;  6,799^  lbs.  in  5 
months;  10,113)-}  lbs.  in  8  months.  Sappho,  3  years  old,  64  lbs.  in  1  day; 
1,755 A  lbs.  in  1  month;  5,562|  lbs.  in  4  months;  sold.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  2 
years  old,  45|f  lbs.  in  1  day  ;  1,344}^  lbs.  in  1  month ;  7,056|  lbs.  in  6  months  *, 
9,891^  lbs.  in  9  months.  Matron,  2  years  old,  44f  lbs.  in  I  day ;  1,243^  Iba 
in  1  month ;  5,641f  lbs.  in  5  months ;  8,226^|  lbs.  in  8  months.  'Harvest 
Queen,  2  years  old,  44  lbs.  in  1  day ;  1,249-}^  lbs.  in  1  month ;  4,952^  Iba  in  5 
months ;  6,850|  lbs.  in  7^  months. 

**  Netherland  Queen  made  a  two-year  old  record  in  1879  of  58  lbs.  12  oz.  in 
one  day ;  1,670  lbs.  9  oz.  in  one  month,  and  13,574  lbs.  3  oz.  in  one  year.  Maid 
of  Purmer  in  1879  made  a  two-year  old  record  of  10,893  lbs.  1  oz.  in  one  year." 

Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell,  after  giving  the  foregoing  figures,  go  on  to  say  :— 

^5  We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  breed,  its  origin,  growth,  native  coun- 
try, its  prominent  characteristics,  etc.,  and  after  several  trips  through  Holland, 
visiting  many  f a,rms  where  these  cattle  are,  importing,  breeding,  and  obeervisg 
the  efiect  of  change  of  location,  we  have  decided  in  our  own  minds  that  they  are 
the  coming  breed  for  milk,  or  milk  and  beef  combined.  Our  herd  now  nnmbea 
about  150  head,  and  our  record  proves  their  superior  merit." 

The  question  of  size  or  weight  of  the  Holsteins  remains  to  be  noticed^  as  well 
as  any  evidence  touching  the  quality  of  their  milk.  On  the  latter  point  Mr. 
Wing  B.  Smith  says  : — 

"  As  to  quality  of  the  milk,  we  believe  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
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butter  and  cheese  of  Holland  are  rarely  excelled,  and  to  the  breeder  or  dairyman, 
another  vital  point  is  the  quantity  of  butter  given.  Records  prove  more  than 
mere  statements.  Maid  of  Twisk  gave  14,312  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year ;  actual 
experience  proves  that  20^  pounds  of  milk  made  1  pound  of  butter,  which  gives 
70()f  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 

''  Snow  Flake,  two  and  a  naif  years  old,  gave  10  pounds  a  week.     Texelaar 

Produced  17  pounds   14  ounces  of  butter  from  cream   of  six  days'  milking, 
'exelaar  9th  produced  12}  pounds  per  week,  and  her  daughter  14  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  week. 

.  "  Sixty-eight  pounds  of  milk  taken  from  two  cows  (Maid  and  Jacoba)  were 
set  aside,  the  cream  taken  off  when  the  milk  was  sour,  and  churned  by  itself  in  a 
ecHnmon  '  dasher '  chum,  with  the  following  result :  3^  pounds  of  butter  to  68 
pounds  of  milk,  or  1  pound  of  butter  to  19  3-7  pounds  of  milk;  butter  was 
weighed  before  salting,  and  milk  thoroughly  washed  from  the  same.  From  the 
daily  milkings  of  Eva  3  pounds  of  butter  were  made  for  long  periods.  To 
prove  the  importance  of  Holland  as  a  dairy  country,  let  me  state  tnat  one  sinall 
province  of  tnat  country  exports  nearly  6,000,000  pounds  of  butter  annually  to 
the  markets  of  continental  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  Holland  exports  annu- 
ally 32,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  61,000,000/pounds  of  cheese,  which,  for  so 
small  a  country,  is  truly  remarkable." 

The  excellence  of  Dutch  butter,  and  its  importance  as  an  exported  product 
of  Holland  is  well  known,  although  it  will  be  noticed  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
evidence,  that,  while  the  enormous  yield  of  milk  is  conceded,  the  richness  of  the 
milk  is  not  so  prominently  claimed.  The  writer  last  quoted  says  with  regard  to 
weight . — 

"  I  have  claimed  for  this  breed  of  cattle  a  place  among  the  beef  animals, 
and  would  sustain  my  position  by  offering  the  following  actual  weights : — 

Bull,    4th  Highland  Chief I... 2,700  lbs. 

"         Unde  Tom,  at  26  months 1,526  " 

«         Chieftain,  21  months  1,426  " 

«         Calf ,  Pedro,  8  months 660  " 

Cow,     Virginia,  6  years 1,696  " 

Xady  Texal,  6year8 1,780  " 

Isis,  4  years 1,610  " 

Heifer,  Mabel,  3  years  10  months 1,400  " 

Meika,  21  months 1,010  " 

Calf,     Anna,  11  months 770  " 

S^pho,  10  J  months 700  " 

The  above  cows  were  all  in  milk  at  time  of  weighing,  and  not  in  extra 
flesh,  and  had  they  not  been  in  milk  at  the  time  of  weighing,  they  would 
have  weighed  very  much  more.  I  could  extend  this  list  indefinitely,  but  space 
does  not  permit." 

Sxperiments  made  under  scientific  authority  are  also  referred  to,  and  satis- 
factory results  are  claimed  in  comparative  tests  between  the  Holsteins  and  other 
breeda  The  Commissioners,  however,  in  the  absence  of  an  opportunity  for 
taking  oral  testimony  and  subjecting  all  statements  to  critical  viva  voce  examina- 
tion, desire  only  to  submit  so  much  as  may  justify  or  show  the  propriety  of 
fiorther  inquiry  made  under  proper  authority  and  by  competent  experts.    The 
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importation  of  one  or  two  herds  of  HoLsteins,  and  the  obBervations  such  a  step  would 
admit  o^  would  be  eminently  satisfactory,  if  either  the  Government  thronj^the 
Agricultural  College,  or  some  of  the  many  public-spirited  agricultuziBts  and 
breeders  of  the  Province,  were  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  Professor  BroWn's  evidence  will  be  found  given  in  detail,  and  illustrated 
by  a  diagram,  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments,  over  four  thousand  in  number, 
conducted  at  the  Model  Farm  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining* the 
milk  and  butter  producing  qualities  of  several  breeds  of  cattle.  For  reasons 
stated,  these  experiments,  as  regarded  some  of  the  animals  selected  for  test^  weie 
interrupted,  and,  careful  and  elaborate  as  the  investigation  had*  beoi  up  to  the 
point  at  which  Mr.  Brown's  evidence  was  taken,  it  was  not  then,  it  was  fully 
understood,  so  complete  as  to  warrant  the  publication  of  authoritative  deductions 
therefrom.  While,  therefore,  the  experiments  will  be  found,  as  they  appear  in 
the  evidence,  very  interesting  and  suggestive,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the 
Commissioners  to  refer  to  them  as  affecting  their  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of 
any  oi  the  breeds  under  discussion. 

Oonclusions. 

The  duty  of  deciding  which  of  the  breeds  an  impartial  authority  should  advise 
the  Ontario  farmer  to  have  recourse  to,  as  a  means  of  improving  his  stock  generally, 
does  not  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  a  very  difficult  one.    They  desiie, 
however,  to  guard  against  the  impression  being  created,  that  they  would  dis- 
courage the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  the  several  breeds  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going evidence.    Each  one  has  useful  characteristics,  and  may  find  its  place*  in 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  country.    Some  persons  go  so  fiur  as  to  suggest 
tliat  the  prizes  given  at  shows  should  be  discontinued  to  all  but  one  or,  at  most 
two,  favoured  varieties.    The  Commissioners  are  not  prepared  to  advise  such  a 
step.    The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  the  whole  question  of  prises  will  have 
to  be  discussed,  and,  in  that  case,  many  modifications  of  the  present  system  miQr 
have  to  be  adopted:  .  Meantime  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  great  con- 
sideration should  be  shown  to  those  enterprising  and  spirited  persons  who,  at  a 
very  large  outlay  of  capital  and  with  not  too  much  encouragement,  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  the  less  popular  and  consequently — ^in  a  general  sense — less 
profitable  breeds. 

THe  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  full  information,  tested  by  actual 
experience,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Polled  Angus  and  Holstein  breeds  respeotivelj 
would  be  most  desirable.  • 

The  evidence  obtained  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Polled  Angus,  more  particu- 
larly as  beefing  cattle,  the  proofs  of  the  success  they  have  achieved  in  the  piise 
ring,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  British  salesman  and 
butcher,  give  them  the  strongest  claims  to  attention  by  Ontario  breeders. 
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The  statements  as  to  the  size,  weight  and  early  maturing,  as  well  as  extras 
ordinary  milking  qualities  said  to  belong  to  the  Holsteins,  commend  them  also  to 
closer  observation  and  strict  scrutiny. 

Coming  to  breeds  more  familiar  to  the  £armen  of  this  Province,  it  is  dear 
to  everyone  that,  for  general  use,  and  for  a  combination  of  beefing  and  milking 
qualities,  the  Jerseys  are  ndt  to  be  thought  o£  They  must  be  regarded  as  useful 
for  their  own  particular  and  specific  purpose  of  yielding  a  copious  supply  of  very 
rich  milk,  and  as  suited  exclusively  to  butter  dairying  purposes,  or  for  private 
family  use. 

The  Ayrshires  have  a  far  closer  relationship  to  tiie  common  cattle  or  natives 
than  the  Jerseys — ^possibly  than  any  other  breed,  although  that  is  an  open  question 
— and  Ayrshire  buUs  may  be  found  of  service  m  maintaining  and  perpetuating  or 
reviving  the  milking  functions  where  they  appear  to  have  fiJlen  off,  or  to  be  de- 
clining. The  Ayrshires  can  be  brought  to  a  fair  size  for  market,  and — some  ten- 
dency  to  milk  fever  excepted,  owing  to  the  great,  activity  of  their  milking  functions 
— are  a  hardy  and  thrifty  race  of  cattle.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  are 
the  breed  to  which  the  general  farmer  can  look  for  the  means  of  putting  his  herd 
on  the  most  profitable  and  economical  footing. 

The  Gallow&ys  have  the  merit  of  being  good  beefing  cattle  if  well  fed,  and 
of  enduring  hard  fare  if  such  be  their  fate.  They  may  also,  from  the  absence  of 
horns,  be  a  little  better  adapted  for  a  shipping  trade  than  others.  But  they  take 
no  high  place  as  milkers,  unless  it  be  in  isolated  instances,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Durham  and  Hereford,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  they  are  the  breed  on  which 
the  ordinary  farmer  should  place  his  reliance.  There  may,  however,  be  situations, 
in  so  wide  a  country  as  Ontario — ^not  to  say  Canada — ^where  the  hardiness  of  the 
Oalloway  would  make  it  of  value. 

The  Devons  as  draught  cattle,  and  rich,  if  not  very  copious  milkers,  may  suit 
those  who  have  special  need  of  animals  possessing  such  qualities;  while,  for  the 
home  market  they  produce  meat  of  a  rich  and  excellent  quality.  But,  as  a  breed 
to  furnish  the  grade  steer  or  heifer  needed  by  the  Ontario  shipper,  they  will 
never,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  take  a  high  place. 

■ 

The  fact  is,  that,  for  the  object  the  Commissioners  have  in  view,  as  stated  at 
the  outset,  namely,  the  several  combined  requirements  of  the  Ontario  fstrmer,  the 
competition  for  first  place  lies  between  the  Durham  and  Hereford  alone.  Of  either 
of  these  two  noble  breeds  there  are  a  sufficient  number  in  Ontario  to  supply  the 
ordinary  demand,  although,  the  Durhams  being  the  most  numerous,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  selection  by  buyers  is  greater,  and  the  services  of  Durham  male 
Animals  can  be,  as  a  rule,  most  easily  secured. 

For  attaining  a  given  size  and  weight,  in  a  given  time  and  at  the  earliest 
period  of  its  life — always  assuming  its  treiatment  to  be  liberal  and  judicious — ^the 
X>urham  cannot  be  beaten.  The  prepotency,  too,  of  the  Durham  male  is  uni- 
rsally  recognized,  and  there  is  enough  Durham  blood  in  most  of  the  present 
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furm  stock  of  Oanada  to  make  aflnmilatkm  easj  and  to  aocure  eertain  reanlta. 
By  oareftil  selection,  too,  of  bulla  from  millriwj^  fiunilieB^tlie  daiiTmaa  maj  fleeing 
in  tlie  Durham  the  means  of  beefing  hia  oowa  profitably  when  needful  to  do  so, 
without  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  milk  on  which  he  primarily  depends  for 

his  profits. 

The  only  danger^  if  there  be  a  danger,  in  the  Duthams  is,  that^  by  too  dose 
and,  perhaps,  pampering,  a  delieaey  of  constitution  may  be  engendered 


and  disseminated.  Such  a  possibility  has  been  hinted  at,  and,  while  it  ou^t  not 
to  tell  for  one  moment  against  the  use  of  the  Durhams  at  the  present  time,  it 
makes  it  all  importsiixt,  (1)  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  giving  the  Dur> 
ham  stock  in  Ontario  the  benefits  of  imparted  blood ;  (2)  that  the  inteUigenee 
and  vigUanee  of  bieedera  and  yeterinary  suzgeons  should  be  always  on  the  guard 
against  such  a  possibility ;  (8)  that  the  knife  should  be  used  unsparingly  when 
anything  short  of  the  most  rigorous  constitution  is  detected ;  and  (4)  that  all 
legitimate  encouragement  should  be  given  to  a  second  breed  of  cattle  capable, 
approximately,  of  holding  its  own  against  the  renowned  Shorthorn. 

That  breed,  so  far  as  Ontario  is  at  present  concerned,  is,  if  the  evidence  be 
correct,  the  Hereford.  Strong  in  its  prepotency,  all  but  equal  in  early  maturity 
in  the  stall,  and  mora  than  ^ual  in  the  pasture,  to  the  Durham,  with  a  constitn- 
tion  in  which,  so  far,  no  trace  of,  or  tendency  to,  any  weakness  has  been  detected, 
and  with  good  milking  qualities,  the  Hereford  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  useful  factor 
in  the  great  work  of  giving  to  Ontario  a  class  of  cattle  adapted  to  the  varied 
demands  of  such  a  country. 

It  is  for  the  agriculturist  himself  to  judge  io  which  gf  these  two  breeds  he 
should  look  for  his  ally  in  the  work  of  improvement,  having  due  regard  to  all  the 
conditions  under  which  he  is  iGurming,  and  the  precise  objects  he  most  desires  ta 
attain. . 

FEEDma 

A  volume  might  easily  be  written  on  the  subject  of  feeding  stock,  and  in  dia* 
cussing  the  several  systems  and  theories  that  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  fiumeis 
or  breeders  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  All  that  is  necessary  in  thi^ 
place  is  to  give  as  correctly  as  possible  a  risumU  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point  as  gathered  from  the  statements  of  breeders,  graziers,  dairymen,  and  prac- 
tical farmers.  Professor  Buckland,  in  his  evidence,  mentions  that  in  the  course 
of  his  earlier  visits  to  the  rural  districts  of  Ontario  he  was  met  on  one 
occasion  by  the  question,  "^  What  breed  of  cattle  do  you  consider  best  to  stand 
starvation  f  The  Professor  was  a  little  startled  at  first,  but  says  he  soon  found 
that  all  the  interrogator  wanted  to  know  was,  what  breed  would  best  endure  bard 
treatment  during  the  long  winter.  There  is  reason  to  fear  such  inf<xmatiflB 
is  desired  by  too  many  farmers  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  John  Clay,  Jr.,  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  point     He  says  r^- 
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*'  I  beKeve  my  remark  about  the  farmers  badly  bousing  and  feeding  their 
cattle  in  the  winter  applies  generally  to  farmers  in  Canada.  Their  buildings  are  aa 
a  role,  draughty  and  cold,  and  the  amount  of  food  they  give  to  their  cattle  is  not 
enough  to  keep  up  their  frames.  This  practice  is  very  general  throughout  Can- 
ada, although  you  will  find  some  of  our  farmers  who  keep  their  cattle  in  very 
good  condition*  I  believe  the  percentage  of  farmers  in  Canada  who  neglect  the 
proper  feeding  and  housing  of  their  cattle  is  fully  sixty  per  cent.  There  has  no 
doubt  been  an  improrement  made  in  that  respect,  but,-  in  the  county  of  Brant, 
where  I  live,  you  will  find  cattle  kept  in  a  most  disgraceful  condition.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  an  economical  sense,  the  farmer  loses  by  this  practice.  When 
he  lets  his  cattle  get  down  so  low  it  takes  them  all'Summer  to  recover,  and  hence 
there  is  a  great  waste ;  the  system  is,  practically,  as  wasteful  as  it  is  cruel" 

Mr.  day  probably  had  in  his  eye  some  such  practices  as  Mr.  Her,  of  Col- 
chester, in  the  county  of  Essex,  describes.    He  says : — 

**  Our  grade  steers,  at  three  years  old,  do  not  weigh  more  than  1,000  lbs.,  live 
weight,  that  is  grades  of  one  or  two  crosses.  We  generally  starve  them  pretty 
well  for  the  first  year,  and  starve  them  for  the  next  two  years,  and  give  them  all 
they  can  eat  for  the  last  few  months  that  they  live.  That  is  the  common  system 
in  our  county.  It  is  not  very  profitable  to  raise  cattle  when  we  can  only  get  them 
to  weigh  1,000  lbs.  at  three  years  of  age.  I  know  that  the  deipand  in  England  is 
for  steers  we^hing  about  1,400  lbs.  at  three  years  old.  I  don't  think  any  of  our 
cattle  go  to  j^gland,  unless  Mr.  Walker  sends  them  firom  his  distillery." 

A  parsimonious  habit  does  not  seem  altogether  confined  to  Canadians  at 

homa    According  to  Mr.  Hall  it  occasionally  remains  with  them  on  the  other 

aide  of  the  Atlantic.    He  says:— 

"  I  have  met  with  a  great  many  Canadians,  and  I  find  that  some  of  them 
'puU  iti/natthe  spigot  a/rSi  let  it  out  cU  ike  bung  hole/  They  are  afraid  to  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  purchase  the  food  which  their  cattle  ought  to  have. 
When  they  come  to  our  side  and  we  propose  to  ^ve  the  cattle  some  meal  they 
say,  'Dont  give  them  any  meal;  a  bit  of  hay  will  do;'  but  if  we  have  Canadian 
cattle  in  our  possession  a  day  or  two,  and  give  them  meal,  it  makes  them  look 
pounds  better. ' 

Mr.  Francis  Malcolm  has  evidently  met  with  some  of  these  pseudo-economists, 

tor  he  says : — 

'"  Now  those  who  feed  beef  cattle  know  that  if  they  do  not  give  their  cattle 

more  than  what  will  merely  supply  the  requirements  of  life,  they  will  never  make 

l>eef,  and  it  is  just  so  with  cows ;  it  is  the  extra  food  over  and  above  what  is 

aotfually  required  to  keep  the  m^hine  in  working  order,  that  can  be  turned  into 

xKiilk.    The  dairyman  that  is  afraid  to  put  in  this  extra  for  fear  he  will  never  see 

i^  again,  is  like  the  miller  that,  after  being  at  the  expense  of  building  a  mill  is 

a,fraid  to  buy  wheat  to  grind  in  it.    As  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  one  would 

tlunk  that  if  all  the  pront  is  derived  from  the  extra  food,  the  more  of  *  it  the 

ly^iyter.      But  to  judge  from  the  practice  of  many,  it  is  evident  they  are  unbe- 

Feeding  for  Market. 

From  the  mass  of  evidence  on  this  point,  it  may  be  well  now  to  select  a  few 
showing  how  really  successful  and  prosperous  persons  find  it  profitable  to  feed 
cattle,  and  good  feeding  is  generally  found  in  company  with  good  housing,  for 
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the  absence  of  one  or  the  other  will  only  be  to  verify  the  truth  of  Mr.  HaU's  homely 

proverb  about  "  putting  in  at  the  spigot  to  run  out  at  the  bunghole.**    Mr. 

Hobson  says,  and  he  only  repeats  what  everybody  at  this  time  of  day  ought 

to  know: — 

"  I  think  there  should  be  good  buildings  for  the  housing  of  cattle.  In  the 
winter  time  the  stables  should  be  kept  to  a  certain  temperature,  because  if  the 
stables  are  too  cold  it  is  well  known  the  cattle  would  reauire  more  feed  and  would 
not  do  so  well  If  cattle  are  kept  warm  and  comfortable  they  thrive  better  on  a 
given  quantity  of  food,  and  will  sell  at  a  much  better  price  in  the  spring." 

And  this  successful  and  ph)sperous  farmer  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  most  profitable  way  to  feed  cattle  it 
to  keep  them  in  good  flesh  from  the  time  they  are  calved  until  they  are  twenty-six 
or  twenty-eight  months  old.  I  think  it  would  pay  better  to  sell  them  than  to 
keep  them  until  they  are  three  years  old.  I  think  peas  are  quite  as  good  as  com 
for  feeding  purposes  ;  of  the  two  I  would  prefer  peas.  I  seldom  feed  meal  to 
steers  when  they  are  on  grass  except  when  1  want  to  get  them  in  condition  for 
the  Christmas  sales,  and  then  I  give  them  something  exceptional  When  they 
are  on  grass  I  would  not  give  them  any  other  feed,  and  sometimes  they  won't  take 
meal  at  all.  But,  as  a  general  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  eat 
meal  when  on  pasture." 

By  this  system  Mr.  Hobson  says : — 

"  You  can  get  a  weU-bred,  well-fed  animal  at  that  age  (twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  months)  up  to  1,300  pounds  or  a  little  higher,  and  buyers  are  readv  to  take 
such  cattle  at  good  prices.  When  I  say  TOod  prices,  I  mean  about  95.25  per 
hundred — that  would  be  for  what  we  call  wmter  calves — calves  bred  in  February 
and  sold  in  May  two  years  afterwards." 

Mr.  Hobson's  winter  management  is  described  as  follows : — 

''I  do  not  edve  the  cattle  water  before  feeding  them  roots.  The  roots  are  the 
fii^t  thing  they  get  in  the  morning,  and  then  wTgive  them  some  cby  feed,  ud 
then  they  are  turned  out  for  water  during  the  day.  The  length  of  time  they  re- 
main out  depends  somewhat  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 

"  I  feed  the  cattle  with  food  in  the  raw  state.  If  we  are  likely  to  be  short,  I 
use  the  cutting  box  for  hay,  but  when  it  has  been  selling  at  six  or  seven  or  eight 
dollars  a  ton,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  advantage  in  using  the  cutting  rox. 
But  by  cutting  the  hay  and  mixing  in  a  little  straw  you  can  make  the  same  quai^ 
tity  go  a  great  deal  further.  I  do  not  feed  much  straw,  however.  I  feed  hty 
nearly  altogether." 

No  one  will  challenge  the  experience  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Brougham,  on  aucbA 

point  as  this.    He  describes  his  method  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  done  a  little  at  the  soiling  system — ^not  very  much.  I  use  westerm 
com  largely  for  cattle  feed.  I  have  tried  no  other  food  for  soiling.  I  feed  thai 
when  the  s^ass  is  bad  in  the  summer  tima*  I  cut  it  green,  and  haul  it  to  another 
field  and  feed  it  to  the  cattle  there  by  spreading  it  on  the  grass.  I  have  used  th« 
western  torn  in  the  winter  time.  If  we  have  not  turnips  enough,  I  find  it  veiy 
good  cut  and  steamed  and  mixed  with  chaff.  I  think  the  soiling  system  woul4 
answer  a  very  good  purpose  even  on  a  small  farm.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter for  a  small  farmer  than  to  let  his  cattle  nm  around  the  roads,  as  m&ny  do,  as  it 
would  not  only  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  manure  on  the  land,  but  would 
benefit  the  cattle  themselves.  ..... 
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"  In  the  winter  season  I  rely  principally  on  turnips  and  hay.  To  the  young 
cattle  I  give  a  little  ^eas  and  oats  chopped  up — about  half  and  half.  Turnips  are 
«he  principal  roots  I  grow.  I  have  had  a  few  mangolds  and  c&rrots,  but  I  con- 
sider turnips  the  most  profitable  and  the  surest  crop.  For  the  sheep  and  young 
cattle  I  cut  the  turnips,  but  to  the  others  I  feed  them  whole.  I  have  not  used  a 
pulper  on  my  £Eurm. 

Mr.  Miller  adds : — 

"*  I  think  the  most  economical  way  in  which  a  small  farmer  can  raise  his 
own  cattle  is  to  grow  the  stuff  he  feeds  them  on  himself.  If  a  farmer  feeds  his 
cattle  all  winter  on  straw,  they  won't  come  out  in  very  good  "condition  in  the 
spring.  My  cattle  don't  get  much  straw  ;  I  feed  them  principally  on  hay ;  but 
if  straw  were  mixed  with  chop  or  bran  or  something  oi  that  kind,  they  would 
do  very  well  on  it.  I  think  they  would  do  better  on  it  if  it  was  softened  than 
if  it  was  dry." 

Mr.  Drury,  who  pursues  a  system  of  mixed  farming,  and  raises  steers  for 

market,  thus  describes  his  system  from  the  first  winter  of  the  animal's  life  to  its 

final  disposal    He  says : — 

"  When  the  cold  weather  comes  on  I  give  them  ground  oats,  pea  meal,  hay 
grass,  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  the  winter  time  I  tie  the  calves  up ;  but 
before  that  I  let  them  out  into  a  CTass  plot  from  the  time  they  are  weaned  from 
the  new  milk,  which  generally  ta£:es  about  six  weeks.  When  they  are  tied  up 
I  let  them  run  out  for  exercise  every  day  for  about  three  hours.  In  the  winter 
time  my  method  is  to  give  the  calves,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  a  good  feed 
of  turnips.    I  begin  with  a  little  less  than  a  peck,  and  go  on  increasing  the 

Suantity  as  they  grow.    After  the  turnips  they  get  hay ;  I  save  the  best  and 
nest  quality  of  clover  hay  for  the  growing  calves.    In  the  evening  they  get, 
instead  of  roots,  pea  meal,  ground  fine  and  mixed  with  chaff,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night  they  get  a  feed  oi  clover  again.    After  a  calf  is  a  year  old  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  ^ve  it  grain,  provided  it  has  good  pasture.     In  the  fall  of 
that  year  it  will  eome  in  in  &:st-class  condition  and  very  nardy,  so  that  you  can 
keep  it  in  ^ood  growing  order  for  the  winter.    In  feeding  fiax  meal,  great  care 
must  be  ta^en  to  find  what  quantity  a  calf  will  do  with.    Sometimes  a  calf  will 
get  scouring  by  having  too  much.    But  if  this  is  guarded  against,  you  can  keep 
the  calves  in  good  growing  condition  right  along.     Occasionally  I  find  a  calf  that 
Tvill  not  take  the  fiax  seed  meal,  even  wnen  it  is  put  in  the  milk,  and  then  I  let 
it  wait  imtU  it  will  take  it.    Sometimes  also  they  have  to  be  educated  to  ground 
oats  and  peas ;  but  when  once  they  take  to  this  kind  of  feed,  they  will  never 
lose  track  of  it     I  aim  to  have  the  cattle -ready  to  go  at  any  time  between 
Christmas  and  the  spring,  so  that  I  can  sell  them  whenever  the  market  suits  and 
the  buyer  comes  along  ready  to  pay  a  good  price." 

Mr.  Drury  adds  to  this  by  way  of  further  explaining  his  method  : — 

**  During  the  second  winter  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  feed  the  calves  meal, 
but  I  feed  them  roots  and  hay,  and  all  the  chaff  they  want.  I  give  them  roots 
once  a  day — in  the  morning — ^and  hay  twice  a  day.  In  the  last  spring  before 
they  go  out  to  grass,  I  feed  them  meal  for  perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
then  send  them  to  grass.  When  the  grass  commences  to  fail  I  bring  them  in  and 
stBJl'i^d  them  with  pea  meal,  turnips,  and  hay,  or  something  of  that  kind.  That 
^v'ouid  be  about  the  middle  of  October.  I  think  the  best  market  is  about  Easter 
time.  In  feeding  I  endeavour  to  find  the  capacity  of  the  animal,  and  give  him 
J  vkst  what  he  is  suble  to  stand.    It  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  you  have  to  feed 
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more  than  a  gallon  of  pea  meal  twice  a  day.    I  usually  feed  it  dry  with  chaff 

I  consider  five  cents  a  pound  for  1,600  pounds  a  good  price;  that  would  be  $80* 

t 
Mr.  James  Cochrane,  of  Ealsyth,  Ciounty  of  Ghrey,  says : — 

^  I  feed  from  seven  to  ten  cattle  in  winter.  I  use  peas  for  that  purpose,  and 
not  com.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  com.  We  usually  get  the  peas 
chopped.  In  feeding  a  three-year-old  steer  for  the  last  two  months,  I  feed  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  of  pea  meal  a  day,  about  a  bushel  of  turnips,  and  all  the  hay  he 
will  eat  We  depend  on  the  peas  for  doing  the  fattening,  and  on  the  other  food 
for  keeping  up  the  health  and  tone  of  the  animal  The  results  of  this  kind  of 
feeding  have  been  satisfSBU^ry.** 

Among  the  persons  carrying  on  mixed  farming  before  the  Commissioners, 
no  one  appeared  to  have  reduced  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  the  market  to  a 
more  complete  system  than  Mr.  Peter  Rennie,  of  Fergus.  Mr.  Rennie  buys  steers 
in  the  fall,  breeds  nothing  on  the  farm,  but  selects  the  best  beefing  stock  from 
the  neighbotfring  herds.  With  good  judgment  Mr.  Rennie  will  buy  only  grades^ 
and  the  nearer  to  thoroughbred  the  better  they  suit  him.  He  pays  about  four 
cents  per  pound  in  the  fall,  and  prefers  those  which  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs.    As  to  feeding  and  general  management,  Mr.  Rennie  says : — 

"We  are  very  particular  with  respect  to  the  regularity  of  feeding  cattle. 
They  are  fed  altogether  four  times  a  day. 

**  First,  at  six  a.m.,  on  turnips,  then  with  chopped  grain,  fed  in  a  separate 
box  for  the  purpose,  so  that  none  is  wasted,  and  toe  feed  is  never  sour.  They 
are  then  fed  with  hay,  and  allowed  to  rest. 

"  They  are  all  curried  carefully  every  momiug.  This  is  a  most  importanfc 
matter  in  avoiding  restlessness  and  irritation,  especially  in  animals  highly  fed. 
They  are  well  bedded  with  straw,  as  we  want  all  the  manure  we  can  get.  At 
noon  they  get  some  hay,  and  we  have  them  turned  into  the  yard  for  water  and 
exercise. 

"  Between  three  and  four  p.m.,  they  get  their  turnips  a^^ain,  and  more  haj. 
We  give  the  hay  in  small  quantities  in  their  mangers,  so  as  to  nave  it  clean  eaten 
up  each  time.  They  are  fresh  bedded  and  left  till  seven  p.m.,  when  they  get 
their  chopped  grain  or  cut  feed  with  a  little  more  hay.  They  are  then  left  for 
the  night.* 

He  adds  to  this : — • 

**  It  is  an  essential  part  of  our  system  to  keep  the  cattle  perfectly  quiet,  azul 
free  from  irritation  of  any  kind.  I  allow  no  rough  handling  or  ill  usage,  azMi  all 
dogs  are  excluded  from  the  farm,  in  order  that  the  cattle  may  not  be  harasaed  hv 
them." 

On  this  plan  and  with  a  farm  of  210  acres,  Mr.  Rennie  can  feed  as  many  as 
sixty  head  of  cattle  in  one  season,  buying  only  ten  tons  of  hay  and  300  bushels  of 
peas  over  and  above  his  own  produce,  bringing  the  cattle  up  to  800  or  400  Iba 
over  their  weight  in  the  fall,  and  commanding  top  prices  from  shippers ;  and,  be- 
sides making  a  profit  on  the  purchase  and  sale,  after  charging  market  rates  for 
all  the  fodder  consumed,  he  enriches  tho  farm  by  a  copious  supply  of  manure,  the 
secret  after  all  of  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  by  such  methods  as  ihii 
the  greatest  achievements  in  stall  feeding  are  accomplished 
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Mr.  John  Geary,  of  London,  who  buys  and  feeda  on  a  plan  very  similar  to 
Mr.  Rennie'Sy  says : — 

"  The  steers  I  buy  for  feeding  averaffe  about  1,100  to  1,206  pounds ;  most  of 
them  are  three  years  old,  ooming  four.  I  have  fed  a  few  under  that  age,  but  not 
many.  I  paid  last  fall  from  S  to  8^  cents  for  steers,  according  to  quality.  In  the 
spring  they  average,  after  being  fed,  about  1,476  pounds,  and  are  worth  about  5^ 
cents. 

^  I  feed  principally  for  the  manure,  and  if  I  make  the  value  of  the  manure  as. 
a  profit,  after  paying  labour  and  other  e^^penses,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.    I  am 
feeding  stock  as  much  to  improve  my  team  as  for  any  profit  I  make  out  of  the 
steers. 

"  The  cost  of  feeding  a  steer  for  six  months,  say  from  November  15th  to  May 
15th,  is,  or  rather  has  b^n  to  me,  28  cents  per  day." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  direct  profit  onthe  beast  is  large,  if  indeed  allow- 
ing for  occasional  losses,  therA  be  any  balance  to  credit  of  profit  flto  between  the 
buying  and  selling  price,  after  charging  feed  and  attendance.  But,  as  both  Mr. 
Rennie  and  Mr.  Geary  point  out,  there  is  an  enormously  enhanced  yidd  of  every 
crop,  consumed  at  home  and  charged  in  feed  at  market  rates. 


Feeding  Thoroughbreds. 

Before  noticing  what  is  said  as  to  tiie  grass  and  distillery  feeding,  it  may  be 
well  to  quote  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock  as  to  their 
plan  of  proceeding,  their  object  being  somewhat  different  from  that  of  feeders  for 
market. 

Mr.  Clay,  speaking  of  the  sjrstem  pursued  at  Bow  Park,  says : — 

''After  they  are  weaned  we  feed  oiir  calves  laigely  on  grain.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  them  a  little  linseed  cake,  and  during  the  last  year  ch:  so  we 
lutve  been  using  it  exdusively.  I  think  there  is  a  happy  medium  where,  with- 
out feeding  too  mudi,  you  can  keep  calves  in  good  conoition.  Our  bulls  we  have 
te  treat  a  little  more  liberally,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  fine  condition.  I  would 
«JUow  the  calves  to  run  loose.  I  would  run  heifers  loose  altogether.  Bulls  are 
very  apt  to  imure  themselves  when  they  gei  above  a  certain  age  if  they  are  al- 
loifm  to  run  loose.  I  would  give  tfie  tadvee  their  grain  in  separate  boxes,  if  pos- 
flFible,  l)ecause  those  that  are  strong  sometimes  take  advantage  of  the  weaker  ones. 
Xn  the  winter  tipewe  can  do  that,  but  not  very  easily  in  the  summer  time.  The 
1>ii]ls  I  think  it  is  better  to  feed  separately  by  themselves. 

''The  principal  root  crop  we  grow  at  «>w  Park  ii  manffolds.  This  year  I 
t%m,ve  35  aa«s  of  the  Long  MammoUi  Bed  MM^ld.  It  is  utir  to  state  tiiat,  if 
-fcumips  would  grow  successfully  at  Bow  Park  we  would  grow  them,  but  it  is  not 
simitaole  land  for  turnips,  while  mangolds  will  grow  in  ffpreat  profusion.  I  think 
^iBirty  tons  of  mangoliu  to  the  acre  is  agood  crop.  In  feeding  them  to  cattle  we 
pialp  them  and  mix  them  with  diopped  nay  or  Indian  com,  or  mix  in  a  little  bran 
ojr  meal,  and  give  the  cattle  some  every  afternoon.  We  allow  the  mangolds  to  lie 
^  ahort  while  after  pulping  them  in  order  to  cause  them  to  ferment  a  little.  They 
0jne  a  very  laxative  food  if  they  are  given  immediately ;  but  otherwise  they  are 
-^^xy  benef 
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Mr.  Benson,  who,  in  addition  to  breeding  Durhams,  alao  fattens  some  steen 
for  market^  says  : — 

"  At  one  time  I  adopted  the  soiling  system  largely ;  but  at  present  I  have 
plenty  of  pasture,  and  I  only  adopt  it  partially.  I  would  be  decidedly  in  favoQi 
of  a  mixed  system.  The  plan  I  follow  is  to  keep  the  animals  on  the  pasture,  and 
I  grow  com  in  the  fields  near  the  pasture,  and  we  just  throw  it  over  the  fence 
and  let  them  eat  it  there ;  but  I  always  feed  the  grain  in  the  stable,  so  that  there 
is  no  hauling  of  green  stuff  at  alL  As  soon  as  the  pastures  begin  to  £eu1  I  begiA 
feeding  com. 

"Having  regard  to  the  health  of  the  animals,  I  consider  the  mixed  system 
much  the  best  for  a  herd.  I  think  the  constitution  of  an  animal  is  reduced  by 
keeping  it  in  the  stable  constantly.  The  more  you  can  keep  breeding  aji™^!'*  in 
a  state  approaching  the  state  of  nature,  the  better  it  is  for  them ;  give  them  plenty 
of  air  and  exercise,  and,  as  soon  as  the  nights  become  cold,  stiable  them.  I  ap> 
prove  of  their  being  kept  in  buildings  made  as  warm  as  is  consistent  with  good 
ventilation. 

"  I  do  not  give  any  Indian  com  to  the  breeding  animals,  I  only  give  oats  and 
bran.  I  use  Indian  com  in  fattening,  if  I  have  noUiing  better,  I  could  use  cot- 
ton cake,  or  pea  meal,  or  oat  meal I  use  flax  seed  by  grinding  it  \\p 

and  giving  the  cattle  a  pound  or  so,  and  I  prefer  doing  that  to  usin^  the  caka  I 
used  to  feed  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flax  seed  to  every  animal,  and  1  bought  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  it  was  raised  at  about  two  cents  a  pound.  It  is  about 
the  same  price  in  England  as  here,  but  with  me  it  was  cheaper,  because  Uie  flax 
seed  was  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  present  it  is  three  cents  a  pound,  and 
therefore,  I  think  three  pounds  of  com  or  grain  is  better  than  one  pound  of  flai 
seed.    Still,  I  always  keep  it  to  feed  it  to  tiie  calves." 


Mr.  Jardine,  the  breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  already  referred  to,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  system  of  management  :-— 

"  In  the  summer  time  I  maintain  my  herd  on  grass,  and  always  soil  tiiem 
for  from  two  to  three  montha  I  commence  soiling  very  early.  I  sow  rye  in  the 
fall  and  cut  it  as  early  as  the  10th  of  Mav.  I  commence  with  rye ;  the  next  gi^en 
fodder  is  peas  and  oats,  which  I  find  the  best  of  all ;  and  then  com,  which  is  sown 
at  different  times  and  lasts  till,  the  fall.  I  have  tried  vetches  and  lucerne,  bnt 
they  did  not  do  well  with  me.  I  certainlv  prefer  soiling  to  grazing,  so  far  as  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced  is  concerned ;  but  still  I  must  have  a  run  for  thecattk 
You  cannot  keep  up  the  quantity  of  the  milk  so  well  on  pasture  as  you  can  on 
green  fodder.  I  find  less  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the.  milk  in 
winter,  for  that  reason,  than  I  do  in«ummer^    At  the  present  time  I  am  soiling. 

"  In  the  winter  I  commence  on  roots  and  cut  feed,  and  I  steam  eveirthing 
together.  I  put  in  my  roots,  and  bran,  and  cut  corn-stalks,  and  chopped  stuil 
and  steam  them  all  together.  I  feed  very  little  hay.  I  hav^  an  agriculture 
steamer  which  came  from  Rochester,  and  it  will  steam  from  twenty  to  fortj 
bushels  at  a  time.  I  find  that  the  cattle  do  better  on  the  steamed  feed«  becau^ 
once  or  twice  when  I  did  not  use  the  steamer  they  fell  off  in  their  milk.  I  onlr 
feed  a  little  uncut  hay  in  the  evenings  after  the  regular  feedings.  I  cut  op  il 
my  straw  and  corn-stalks.  The  roots  I  feed  are  mangolds  and  turnips ;  I  think 
they  are  good  for  dairy  purposes,  but  I  prefer  the  mangolds.  I  have  never  had 
a  case  of  abortion  in  the  Ayrshire  herd;  I  have  never  known  a  case  to  ocmr 
among  our  cattle  since  we  had  the  Oalloways." 
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Dairy  Feeding. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  who  feeds  as  a  daiTyman,  says : — 

"As  soon  as  the  cows  are  put  dry — ^which  is  usually  about  Christmas — ^thejr 
are  put  upon  straw,  chaff  and  a  little  hay,  with  a  feed  of  cut  turnips  morning  and 
evening.  If  I  have  abundance  of  straw  I  do  not  cut  it,  but  prefer  to  allow  the 
oows  to  select  the  best,  which  they  cannot  do  if  it  is  cut.  What  they  leave  is 
used  for  bedding,  and  so  worked  into  manure.  I  endeavour  under  this  treatment 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  therefore,  if  any  are  very  thin  in  flesh,  they  are 
fed  something  more  nourishing. 

"  In  fact  I  consider  it  the  backbone  of  successful  dairying  to  get  the  cows  up 
in  fine  condition  in  January  and  February,  and  if  one  Kind  of  food  won't  do, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  another  more  nourishing.  I  have  no  certain  rule  to 
go  by  in  feeding  either  thia  or  that;  it  will  all  depend  on  their  condition  and  time 
of  calving. 

''As  they  near  that  period  I  increase  the  rations  of  the  more  nourishing 
food,  as  the  ^wing  calf  is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  cow.  When  they  do  calve 
ihey  are  f  ea  more  or  less  chop  grain  twice  a  day,  mixed  generally  with  wheat- 
bran  and  all  the  ^ood  hay  they  will  eat.  At  the  same  time  I  keep  up  the  turnip 
feeding,  and  if  I  nave  a  good  supply  I  increase  the  quantity. 

''They  are  brought  upon  the  grass  gradually,  a  sudden  change  having  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  too  loose  in  their  bowels.  Through  the  latter  half  of  May 
and  ihe  greater  part  of  June,  pasture  is  generally  very  abundant  and  nothing 
else  is  needed,  and  in  fact  so  Jong  as  pasture  is  good  it  is  quite*  sufficient,  but 
when  it  begins  to  fail,  the  cows  must  be  fed  or  fail  off  in  milk.  The  general 
practice  is,  to  let  them  take  their  chance,  and  the  owner  the  consequences,  till 
fodder,  com,  or  after-grass  can  be  obtained.  The  falling  off  is  generally  so  serious, 
and  impossible  to  restore  for  that  season,  that  I  concluded  last  siunmer  to  try 
bran. 

"  I  c(»nmenced  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  fed  bran  till  about  the  middle  ot 
September,  when  abundance  of  com  took  its  place.  I  put  them  in  the  stable 
morning  and  evening  after  milking,  and  fed  each  about  three  pounds.  This  did 
not  keep  them  up  to  the  full  flow  of  milk,  but  unquestionably  it  did  to  such  an 
extent  as  paid  well  for  the  bran.  After  the  ha^  was  cut,  they  were  fed  a  little  in 
addition  to  the  bran,  but  some  would  not  eat  it.  The  bran  was  fed  dry.  This 
was  attempted  partly  by  way  of  experiment,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  results. 

*  **  Fodder  com  is  perhaps  the  most  reliable  green  food  for  August  and  part  of 
September;  then  to  nave  a  piece  of  mangold  for  October  and  November  is  good 
practice,  but  whatever  it  be,  the  most  economical  dairymg  is  Kberal  feeding. 

"  Another  important  matter  is  comfortable,  well- ventilated  stables.  A  certain 
amount  of  heat  must  be  kept  up;  if  this  is  not  attained  bv  good  walls,  the  cow 
uses  the  food  she  eats  for  that  purpose.  If  those  that  are  behind  in  this  matter 
oo\ild  only  see  their  animals  burning  their  food  in  order  to  keep  warm,  they 
-wotdd  open  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  a  good  stable,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
soon  procure  one." 

The  subject  of  feeding  on  the  soiling  system,  will  be  found  very  fully  dis- 
euBsed  by  Professor  Brown,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention on  the  20th  April,  1880,  and  published  with  the  evidence  on  General 
Farming,  in  Appendix  O.  It  is  one  of  those  open  questions  on  which  few  per- 
sons would  desire  to  pronounce  dogmatically  in  face  of  the  many  arguments  by 
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which  it  may  be  supported  or  criticised.  For  the  ordinary  fSBurmer,  however— 
especially  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  shipping  trade— it  is  probable  that, 
in  most  instances,  a  mixed  system  will  be  foimd  most  convenient  as  well  as  most 
economical,  while  it  affords  the  best  preparation  for  the  animals  themselves. 

Grazing  for  Market. 

The  practice  of  graziers  is  to  buy  cattle  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  as  thej 
may  find  best,  and  ship  them  to  Europe  in  the  following  August  or  September. 
Mr.  Simmons,  of  Lobo  (Middlesex),  who  pastures  a  large  number  of  stock  annu- 
ally, strongly  advises  a  moderate  <]uantity  of  meal  in  addition  to  the  green  feed. 
He  says: — 

"  1  believe  it  would  pay  fifty  or  (fue  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  money  invested 
to  feed  meal,  six  poimds  per  day,  to  cattle  on  the  grass,  more  especially  since  the 
markets  have  changed,  and  we  are  preparing  our  stock  for  the  English  trade. 
The  cattle  would  be  ready  to  go  to  market  earlier  in  the  season,  when  it  costs  a 
great  deal  less  to  ship,  and  the  iosurance  would  be  much  less  on  account  of  the 
more  favourable  weather. 

''  In  raising  cattle,  they  should  be  got  off  the  mss  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
delivered  forty  this  week  They  were  just  wintered  through  pretty  well  with  a 
little  meal,  and  they  are  fSedrly  good  cattle  noiw,  and  they  will  command  a  price 
of  five  cents.  A  number  have  been  sold  the  last  few  days  at  five  cents.  Cattle 
that  have  been  fed  through  the  winter  a  little  extra,  and  a  portion  of  them  given 
meal  this  summer  on  the  grass,  wiU  run  ovex  five  cents ;  and  if  those  cattle  had 
not  been  fed  grain,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  commanded  more  than  four 
and  a  half  cents  in  the  fall.  If  iihese  cattle  were  kept  through,  as  catUe  ordinar- 
ily are,  they  would  not  weigh  more  than  they  do  now,  which  is  an  average  of 
1,325  pounds,  and  they  would  not  be  worth  more  than  four  and  a 'quarter  cents. 

''The  best  grain  to  feed,  of  our  own  raising,  is  peas,  as  I  believe  they  have 
more  fattening  quality  in  them  than  anything  else  we  can  feed  to  our  stock 
Now  that  we  cannot  raise  peas,  we  have  to  feed  com.  Barley  is  venr  good,  but 
not  so  good  as  com.  I  used  to  feed  a  good  deal  of  peas,  but  since  tne  pea  cit>p 
has  failed  I  have  fed  com.  I  always  had  an  idea,  from  the  return  I  got»  that 
peas  would  pay  as  well  at  sixty  cents  per  bushel  as  oorn  would  at  forty-five 
cents." 

Mr.  John  Smithy  of  Harwich  Township  (Kent),  is  another  buyer  and  grander, 
buying,  in  February,  cattle  from  two  to  four  years  old«    He  says  : — 

'^As  a  rule,  we  buy  our  cattle  in  February,  and  feed  them  hay  and  good 
straw  until  the  grass  is  ready.  We  do  not  feed  them  in  the  stall  in  the  spring, 
but  out  of  doors.  We  find  we  have  to  start  as  early  as  that  in  order  to  get  tl^ 
cattle  we  want,  and  that  it  pays  us  as  well  to  feed  them. 

**  We  use  clover  hay  and  straw  to  feed  them  upon.  We  use  some  com  straw 
occasionally,  and  it  is  very  good  food ;  we  rather  prefer  it  to  hay,  but  we  requin 
a  larger  quantity  of  it ;  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  more  fattening  than  hay.  W« 
have  considerable  pasture  land,  between  what  we  have  ourselves  and  what  we 
rent — about  500  acres  altogether.  Qood  pasture,  with  very  little  bush  on  it,  is 
worth  about  $3  per  acre. 

'*  When  we  stall  feed  the  cattle  we  do  not  ship  until  snrinff ;  paatored  catds 
for  England  go  about  September  Ist.    If  they  are  not  reaoiy,  ttien  we  feed  them 
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com  on  the  pasttire  and  have  them  ready  to  go  off.    We  sell  them  the  same  £aU 
— all  that  are  fit  to  go  at  that  tima" 

Mir.  Smith  was  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commissioners  something  of  the 
profits  c^  the  business  he  is  engaged  in.    He  saja : — 

**  For  such  steers  as  we  buy,  the  price  we  pay  is  about  $25,  though  this  year 
it  has  generally  been  about  S30  for  first  quality.  The  average  weight  of  these 
cattle  would  be  from  900  lbs.  to  1,100  lbs.  We  have  to  pay  about  three*  cents 
p^  pound  for  good  cattle  of  that  description,  and  we  pay  less  for  inferior  ones. 
We  get  many  of  these  animals  for  $15  to  $20,  weighing  about  800  or  900  lbs. 
We  find  among  the  farmers  a  tolerably  abundant  supply  of  fairly  good  grade 
'Cattle.    We  buy  for  about  twenty  miles  round  Chatham. 

"  Our  cattle  sold  for  5  cents  a  pound  this  spring  after  feeding  in  the  stall, 
but  not  on  the  pasture — ^those  that  were  bought  the  year  before.  &  the  market 
is  ^ood  in  the  fall,  we  seU  them  that  season ;  but,  if  not,  we  put  them  in  the 
st^  and  feed  them.  We  find  that  pasture-fed  cattle  bring  good  prices  ;  those 
sold  off  the  grass  generally  bring  about  4^  cents  per  pound.  Of  course  there  is 
something  comes  off  the  price  for  fireight,  as  the  further  west  we  go  the  freight 
will  be  the  great-er.  We  sometimes  buy  good  young  cows,  but  they  must  be  well 
bred.  A  good,  well-bred  heifer,  will  put  on  more  weight  than  a  steer,  and  sell 
ibr  the  same  on  the  English  market. 

"  We  claim  that  it  costs  us  $1  per  month  per  head  to  feed  cattle— say  from 
J'ebruary  until  they  are  put  into  the  stable  in  the  fall — say  about  the  month  of 
November.  Under  ordinary  ciroumstanoes  we  can  pasture  up  to  the  end  of 
October.  After  we  put  them  into  the  stable  they  cost  us  about  $4.50  per  month. 
We  keep  them  on  that  food  for  about  three  months.  The  cost  of  the  animal,  up 
to  selling  time,  would.be  about  $48.50,  and  the  average  weight  about  1,350  lbs. 

"  That  gives  us  a  profit  of  about  $6  per  head,  but  when  they  are  sold  out  of 
the  stable  they  bring  more  than  that.  If  we  sold  them  in  the  spring,  they  would 
bring  half  a  cent  per  pound  more,  or  on  an  average  from  $60  to  $70  a  head  in 
February.  It  woiud  not  cost  us  so  much  to  feed  them  another  three  months. 
It  does  not  matter  to  us  whether  we  sell  them  in  February  or  in  May ;  we  rather 
prefer  to  clear  them  out  in  February,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next  yearns 
^^rork." 

Mr.  Albin  Rawlings,  of  Forest  (Lambton),  describes  his  method  as  follows : — 

^  I  pay  all  my  attention  to  grazing.  I  buy  the  cattle  when  they  are  two  or 
-three  years  old.  If  I  buy  them  in  the  fall  I  buy  them  at  two  and  three  years  of 
A^e,  and  if  in  the  spring  I  buy  only  cattle  three  years  of  age.  The  cattle  I  pur- 
'CtkBse  in  the  spring  I  put  in  tiie  pasture  about  the  first  of  ApriL  I  like  to  have 
tix&ai  weigh  at  that  time  from  900  to  1,200  pounds,  that  is  when  they  are  three 
y^skxs  old.    We  buy  the  best  grades  we  can  get. 

'^  I  leave  about  one-fourth  of  the  grass  on  the  ground  in  the  fall,  so  that  in 

t^ho  spring  I  have  that  old  ffrass,  and  can  get  my  cattle  earlier  on  it.    They  eat 

tlxAt  grass  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  the  young  grass  is  stronger  and  better. 

"  In  the  spring  I  first  put  my  cattle  on  where  there  is  rough  grass.    Leutt 

I  put  them  on  in  the  last  week  in  March.    I  find  that  the  cattle  on  this 

I,  and  hay,  will  gain  as  £Ei,st  as  if  they  were  in  the  stable,  and  fed  with  meal 

^xxdL  turnips.    The  heaviest  I  ever  knew  a  steer  to  gain  in  one  summer  was  700 

potxnds.    This  animal  was  fed  only  on  grass.    I  don't  feed  my  animals  on  any- 

-^IxiJOtg  but  the  grass ;  I  give  them  no  meal  at  all. 

^  I  would  recommend  farmers  here  to  feed  their  cattle  pretty  well  during  the 
One  of  the  best  things  to  feed  them  on  in  the  winter  is  com  and  straw 
23 
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cut  into  chaff  with  a  little  meal  twice  a  day.  Cattle  thus  fed  in  the  winter  will 
come  out  in  the  spring  far  better. 

**  Our  fanners  should  hold  their  cattle  till  all  the  distillery  cattle  are  shipped. 
They  should  not  sell  their  cattle  till  July.  The  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  have 
the  whole  pasture  from  spring  till  f  aU. 

'*  They  should  not  be  changed  £rom  one  pasture  to  another.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  do  so.  I  have  tried  the  experiment ;  a  man  I  knew  changed  his  cattle 
to  different  pastures  every  week ;  I  allowed  mine  so  many  acres  for  the  whole 
summer ;  the  result  was  that  mine  sold  for  $8  a  head  more  than  his.  I  attribute 
my  increased  price  to  not  chatlging  the  pastures.  I  observe  when  you  pat  fresh 
cattle  in  fresh  pastures  they  will  eat  and  goxge  themselves,  and  afkerward  thej 
will  not  be  able  to  eat.  mien  you  keep  them  in  the  same  pasture  they  eat  r^^- 
larly  and  do  much  better.'' 

Permanent  Pastures. 

Although  the  maintenance  of  pasturaf^e  is  a  branch  of  the  farmer's  fafusiness, 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  belonging  to  cropping  than  to  stock  feeding,  it  is  so 
closely  allied  to  the  grazier's  operations  that  it  may  as  well,  perhaps,  be  noticed 
here.  It  is  customary  to  consider  permanent  pastures,  except  in  the  case  of  rough 
land,  where  a  stunted  growth  may  afford  a  very  doubtful  subsistence  to  scraggy 
beasts,  to  be  an  impossibility  in  Ontario.  Save  in  Muskoka,  where  pastures 
fresh  and  vigorous,  seeded  down  ten  years  ago,  were  found,  a  result  supposed  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  milder  climate,  the  abundant  snowfall,  and  the  large  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  no  permanent  artificial  pastures  were  seen  during  the  whole 
of  the  journeys  of  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Rawlings,  however,  claims  that  he 
has  pastures  which  have  stood  for  from  ton  to  twenty  years.  He  has  tried  many 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  combination  of  grass  seeds  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  result.  First  he  sowed  the  red  and  white  clover,  and  timothy, 
but  now  he  adds  other  ingredients,  the  following  being  his  recipe : — 

Red  clover , 3  lbs. 

Alsike 2}  " 

Dutoh  (white)  |  " 

Timothy  5  " 

Irish  cockpfoot  *.  3  '* 

Orchard  grass 3  " 

Lucerne ^ 2  " 

Total 19    lbs. 

That  is  the  quantity  for  one  acre,  and  will  give  a  permanent  pasture.  Hov 
the  mixture  operates  he  describes  as  follows  :— 

"After  the  first  year  the  clover  begins  to  rive  out.  The  orchard  gni,8s  and 
cocksfoot  are  up  about  eighteen  inches  high  inien  the  timothy  is  only  about  four 
inches,  and  the  cattle  get  this  first,  and  then  the  timothy  comes  on  and  the 
alsike  and  white  clover.  The  grasses  I  have  recommended  above  come  up  at 
different  periods,  and  they  make  a  good  bottom,  and  where  you  have  a  good  bot- 
tom you  have  a  good  pasture.    The  timothy,  I  think,  stands  the  drought  tS^ 
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best.  I  haven't  had  any  hav  from  these  pastures  for  three  or  four  years.  I  got 
a  great  deal  of  experience  aoout  grazing  in  New  York  State,  where  they  leave 
one-third  of  the  grass  on  in  the  fcQl>  so  as  to  let  the  cattle  on  early  in  the  spring/' 

EQs  method  of  sowing  and  managing  the  pastures  is  thus  referred  to : — 

**  I  have  been  sowing  timothy  in  the  fall  latterly.  I  would  recommend  to 
have  flie  land  in  a  proper  state  ojr  cultivation  and  to  sow  down  without  any  crop. 

"  I  put  my  cattle  to  graze  the  first  year  of  sowing.  On  the  best  pasture  I 
have  I  sowed  the  timothy  in  the  &11,  and  the  other  grasses  in  the  spring.  I 
would  recommend  by  all  means  to  sow  the  grass  seedin  the  month  of  March 
when  the  land  is  very  dry  and  the  earth  is  full  of  creases.  The  seed  falls  into 
the  cracks,  and  when  rain  comes  the  earth  fills  over  them.  This  year  I  advise  I 
a  person  to  sow  his  grass  about  the  8th  of  March,  and  it  has  oaugnt  very  weU  all 
over  the  field  My  permanent  pastures,  thus  laid  down,  have  lasted  twenty  years, 
some  of  them. 

"  The  alsike  remains  the  best  grass  we  have  in  Canada  for  milking  or  grazing 
purposes." 

Top  Dressing. 

Mr.  Rawling#  adds,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pastures: — 

"To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  pasture  I  recommend  top  dressing  with  either 
leached  ashes  or  any  manure  you  can  get.  I  would  not  recommend  any  special 
manure.  Land  plaster  is  not  so  good  as  ashes,  on  light  'soiL  Where  we  have 
done  top  dressing  we  have  got  twice  as  much  grass." 

Professor  Brown  also  advises  the  use  of  mixed  grasses,  and  in  rather  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  acre  than  Mr.  Rawlings.  Mr.  Brown's  recipe  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Timothy 6  pounds. 

Orchard  Grass 3      * 

Red  Top  ^       « 

Meadow  Fescue  

Kentucky  Blue   

Yellow  Oat 

Fan  Oat 

Bent  Grass 

Making  16  pounds  of  grasses  proper,  along  with  the  following  clovers  : — 

Lucerne 5  pounds. 

White  (or  Dutch)  Clover 8      " 

Alsike 1      " 

Red • 1      - 

Trefoil 1      " 


u 

u 


Milking  11  pounds  of  clover,  which,  with  the  15  pounds  of  grasses,  make  26 
pounds  of  seed  altogether." 

Professor  Brown  adds  : — 

**  The  proper  management  of  permanent  pasture  involves  a  rich  surface,  spring 
i^ooding,  easy  first  year  grazing,  and  top  dressing  every  third  year,  either  with 
^^mpost,  bones,  or  farm-yard  manure.  Nobody  can  expect  to  keep  up  permanent 
_33i>ure  unless  he  provides  it  with  some  nourishment." 

It  does  not  follow  that  precisely  the  same  grasses  will  be  equally  suitable  in 
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every  situation,  nor  yet  that  permanent  pastures  can  be  maintained  everywhere, 
but  it  will  be  weU  for  all  who  have  an  apparently  favourable  opportunity,  to  test 
the  means  thus  suggested,  always  however  remembering,  that  judicious  treatment 
and  management  are  as  necessary  for  pasture  as  for  other  crops,  and  that  the  best 
combination  of  grasses  may  fail  if  they  are  not  properly  treated. 

Distillery-Fed  Oattle. 

As  a  market  for  young  stock  or  for  cattle  suitable  for  beefing  purposes,  but 
not  in  full  condition  for  the  market,  the  farmer  has  indirectly  an  interest  in  dis- 
tillery feeding.  Several  thousand  head  of  cattle,  are  fed  annually  at  the  distil- 
leries of  Messrs.  Walker,  near  Windsor,  Messrs.  Gooderham  &  Worts,  at  Toronto, 
and  Mr.  Wiser,  M.P.,  at  Prescott.  Messrs.  Walker,  also,  pasture  a  very  laige 
number  on  some  extensive  marsh  lands  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The  firm  com- 
mence buying  in  February  for  pasturing,  feed  the  cattle  first  on  coarse  fodder,  such 
as  cornstalks  or  straw,  pasture  them  for  six  months,  and,  in  the  fall,  put  them  on 
distillery  slop.  For  the  distillery  only,  the  cattle  are  bought  in  September  and 
October,  and  at  once  put  into  the  bams.    Mr.  Walker  says  : — 

"  They  usually  weigh  when  purchased  800  to  950  pounds  at  two  years,  or 
1,000  poimds  and  over  at  three  years  old  During  the  winter  they  are  fed  en- 
tirely on  distillery  slop,  except  that  they  get  a  little  hay  to  make  a  cud.  For 
the  last  three  months  of  feeding  they  eet  some  barley  ground,  or  com  meal, 
mixed  with  slop.     That  brings  them  to  the  spring  or  shipping  time." 

The  weight  of  the  cattle  when  purchased  is  low,  and  would  indicate  that 
many  of  them,  are  scarcely  so  well  bred  for  feeding  as  the  purchasers  would  de- 
sire.    Mr.  Walker  says  of  the  prices  paid  and  received : — 

"  Prices  vary  much  in  different  years,  and  quality  always  governs  prices.  Last 
year  the  price  averaged  a  fraction  over  3  cents  per  pound.  We  give  one-fourth 
to  one-half  cent  more  for  extra  grade  and  heavy  beasts.  We  were  offered  dose 
upon  5f  cents  per  pound  for  nearly  all  our  cattle  this  year.  We  depend  for  suc- 
cess chiefly  on  the  selection  we  mi^e  when  purchasing.  The  average  weight  in 
the  spring  was  about  1,300  pounds.  We  should  commence  shipping  when  navi- 
gation opens,  and  get  them  all  off  by  the  1st  of  July." 

The  firm  shipped  over  2000  head  to  Europe  last  year.^  Mr.  Walker  alleges 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  distillery-fed  cattle.  The  meat  he  says  is  "juicy, 
tender,  and  fine ;  the  dry  meal  hardening  and  giving  it  firmnes&"  This  is  quite 
confirmed  by  evidence  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Walker  com- 
plains, as  do  all  buyers,  that  steers  or  heifers  of  the  right  stamp  are  not  easily 
obtainable.    He  says : — 

"  A  sufficient  supply  of  young  cattle  of  the  quality  we  need  is  not  easily 
obtained.  If  farmefn  would  only  raise  good  grades,  they  would  fimd  a  head  of 
that  close  weigh,  at  a  given  age,  26  to  40  per  cent,  more  than  a  common  animd^ 
and  he  a  hetter  quality  ai  thoit.  Our  own  steers  will  run  1,300  to  1,400  pounds, 
live  weight,  at  two  years  old;  that  would  only  apply  to  grades.     Two  steers  we 
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bred,  put  in  at  two  and  one-half  years,  at  three  yearo  weighed,  together,  4,400 
pounds.  They  weighed  1,600  to  1,700  pounds  each  when  put  in.  Until  put  in 
they  had  been  fed  on  distillery  slop,  with  hay  and  grass.  When  put  in  the/ 
were  fed  on  slop  till  close  upon  the  end  of  f eeoing,  if  not  altogether." 

Mr.  Wiser  has  furnished  the  C!ommissioners  with  a  statement  describing  bis 

system  of  management.    His  practice  is  to  buy  cattle  weighing  not  less  than 

1,000  to  1,100  pounds,  which  in  his  opinion  is  quite  light  enough.    He  goes  on 

to  say: — 

"  They  will  then  go  out  of  the  stables  in  the  spring  weij^hing  fifteen  and  six- 
teen hundred  pounds,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  profitable  way  to  ship,  as 
it  costs  no  more  to  freight  a  1,600  lbs.  bullock  than  one  weighing  1,000  lbs.,  mak- 
ing a  saving  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  fireight  alone — a  very  large  item  in  shipping  a 
la^  numMr  of  cattle." 

The  daily  routine  of  treatment  is  as  follows  ^— 

"At  six  o'dodc  in  the  morning  they  are  fed  hay,  all  they  will  eat  up  deanin 
two  hours;  at  eight  o'clock  they  are  fed  wash  from  we  distillery;  at  eleven  o'clock 
again  fed  wash;  at  two  o'dodc  hay  again;  at»  say,  five  o'dock  the  troughs  are  fill- 
ed with  wash  and  all  the  hay  they  'vnll  eat  tiirough  the  night,  making  six  feeds 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  three  wash  and  three  hay." 

Mr.  Wiser  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  quality  of  distillery-fed 
cattle : — 

''As  to  the  relative  merits  of  distillery-fed  cattle  as  compared  with  corn-fed 
stock,  I  would  say,  I  have  sold  my  distillery  cattle,  in  Boston,  against  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  blue-grass  and  corn-fed  cattle,  and  could  invariably  sell  my  cattle  for 
as  much  as  they  could  their  stock.  I  was  never  outsold  in  any  market  for  the 
same  quality  of  cattle. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  no  beef  equals  distillery-fed  cattle.  It  is  juicy  and 
tender,  as  it  can  not  help  being,  from  the  mode  of  fattening.  The  cattle  are 
well  housed,  kept  warm,  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  and  are  not  exposed  to  cold  or 
storms,  which,  m  mv  opinion,  have  a  tendencjy  to  harden  and  dry  the  meat. 
There  is  a  prejudice,  I  know,  existing  with  some  m  this  matter,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  There  cannot  be  any  great  difference  when  I  tell  you 
I  doubt  if  one  buyer  in  fifty  in  England  can  tell  the  difierence  between  a  dis* 
tillery  and  corn-fed  or  farm-fed  animal." 

Asserting  that  a  good  beast  will  sell  in  any  market,  Mr.  Wiser  offers  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  advice  to  Canadian  farmers  and  shippers : — 

"  I  cannot  impress  too  strongly  upon  our  Canadian  feeders,  if  they  expect  to 

^e  the  highest  market  price  for  their  stock,  the  necessity  of  sending  only 

good,  heavy,  fat  stock  to  market.  It  is  a  waste  of  raw  material  to  send  poor, 
half-fattened  cattle  to  England.  The  market  is  too  far  away,  and  the  expenses 
are  too  great,  to  send  poor  cattle  there  and  expect  to  get  the  price  good  stock  will 
command  in  their  markete." 

Treatment  of  Oalves. 

As  on  the  treatment  of  the  yotmg  creature  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ite  existence 
depends — ^however  little  this  may  be  remembered— -the  future  condition  of  the 
mature  animal,  it  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  Commissioners  to  invite  informa- 
tion very  folly  respecting  the  management  of  calves. 
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In  the  case  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  the  calf  is  usually  allowed  to  follow  the 
dam,  but  when  the  latter  is  very  valuable,  a  foster  mother  is  found  for  the  calf  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  the  cow  is,  if  possible,  dried  off.  At  Bow  Park  the 
calves  are  usually  dropped  in  the  fall  and  winter,  or  between  September  in  one 
year  and  June,  at  latest,  in  the  next.  In  the  winter  they  have  exercise  in  the 
day,  but  in  summer  are  turned  out  at  nighi  They  run  in  boxes  with  their  foster 
mothers.  Ordinarily  they  are  weaned  at  six  or  seven  months,  although  very  choice 
stock  are  left  to  suck  the  cow  as  long  as  they  choose  to  do  so.  Their  subsequent 
treatment  has  already  been  noticed.  Mr.  Hobson,  after  describing  the  treatment 
of  the  young  calf,  which,  in  his  case,  is  similar  to  that  practised  by  Mr.  Clay 
says: — 

"  Sometimes  I  feed  with  the  pail  and  then  I  use  milk  pretty  liberally ;  I  also 

five  them  all  the  meal  and  bran  tnev  can  eat.  I  usually  feed  my  calves  peas  and 
ran,  or  peas,  oats  and  bran.  I  usea  to  feed  com,  but  the  duty  on  that  article 
hurts  us  a  little ;  last  fall  we  could  get  peas  for  55  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  found 
them  cheaper  than  com.  During  the  first  winter  I  would  let  the  calves  run  loose. 
I  think  that  is  better  than  having  them  tied,  as  they  should  have  exercise.  Dur- 
ing the  first  winter  I  feed  them  on  hay,  meal,  roots— turnips  and  mangolds,  but 
principally  turnips — and  bran,  which  I  have  used  very  lai^ely  of  late  years,  and 
I  think,  with  ^eat  advantage.  If  I  saw  cattie  were  losing  flesh  under  the 
system  I  was  following,  I  would  vary  their  feed  a  little — give  them  more  meal, 
perhapSb    But  I  woula  seek  always  to  have  them  kept  fat. 

The  use  of  bran  as  a  feed  for  cattle  is  very  strongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hobson,  as  well  as  others.  Both  as  a  |7holesome  and  very  economical  diet,  and 
as  supplying  a  most  valuable  manure,  bran  deserves  to  be  used  much  more 
freely  than  it  has  been  hithereto. 

Mr.  Miller's  management  of  calves  is  described  by  him  as  follows . — 

"  I  think  it  pays  best  to  have  the  calves  dropped  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  would  sell  the  bulls  when  they  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  old.  They 
are  commonly  bought  in  the  spring  for  breeding  purposes — about  March  or  April. 
I  usually  keep  mv  calves  shut  up  in  the  house,  and  let  them  to  the  cows  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  night.  We  usually  keep  them  shut  up  for  six  or  seven  months, 
and  give  them  grass  (when  I  can  cut  it),  oats  and  peas,  and  a  little  bran.  I  allow 
the  calves  to  run  loose ;  I  think  this  is  better  than  tying  them,  as  they  need 
exercise.  After  they  are  weaued  I  allow  them  to  continue  to  run  loose  imtil 
winter,  and  then  I  tie  them  up.  I  am  speaking  now  of  heifer  calves.  The  bull 
calves  I  allow  to  run  loose  in  separate  boxes.** 

Mr.  Drury,  whose  general  system  of  farming  is  more  in  keeping  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  farmers,  adopts  a  rather  different  method.    He  says : — 

"  I  aim  to  have  my  calves  dropped  about  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  d 
April.  I  take  them  right  away  from  the  dam  at  once,  and  never  let  them  suck 
at  all.  I  wean  them  and  milk  the  cow,  feeding  the  calf  for  seven  weeks  on  nev 
milk.  I  do  not  add  anythine^  during  that  time  to  the  milk,  and  I  give  them  all 
the  milk  they  will  take.  I  believe  that  is  a  more  economical  plan  than  to  allow 
the  calves  to  follow  the  dam.  If  you  allow  a  calf  to  run  with  the  dam,  the  run- 
ning  about  is  likely  to  keep  it  poor.    At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  I  feed  the  calves 
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akim  milk.  I  do  not  wean  tb6^l  suddenly,  but  give  them  a  feed  of  new  milk 
occasionally  before  finally  weaning  them,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  change. 
Sometimes  the  change  will  result  in  scouring,  and  I  think  it  well  to  give  them 
^ground  flaxseed  boiled  with  the  milk." 

Mr.  Drur/s  subsequent  treatment  of  young  stock  has  been  abeady  noticed. 

Mr.  Benson,  who  raises,  it  will  be  recollected,  thoroughbred  stock,  describes 

his  plan  as  follows : — • 

"  When  a  calf  is  dropped  we  let  it  stay  three  or  four  days  with  the  cow,  and 
milk  the  cow  all  we  can,  in  order  to  keep  its  bag  in  a  good  state.  This  prevents 
inflammation  in  the  bag.  As  soon  as  the  cow's  udder  gets  into  a  safe  condition,  I 
separate  the  calf  from  the  cow,  put  it  into  a  place  by  itself  and  accustom  it  to  be 
halter-tied  a  little  every  day.  1  rive  it  as  much  milkrfrom  the  cow  as  it  will  take 
three  times  a  day.  If  it  is  a  good  strong  calf,  I  begin  quite  early,  perhaps  in  the 
second  week,  to  mix  a  little  flaxseed  with  the  milk,  perhaps  a  teaspoonful  of  boil- 
ed flaxseed.  We  feed  it  for  about  a  month  on  new  milk,  and  then  we  begin  to 
feed  it  on  skim  milk  with  flaxseed,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  or  three  months 
we  do  not  give  it  anything  but  skim  milk  and  flaxseed.  I  generally  find  that  the 
•calves  do  very  well  on  that  fare.  I  have  a  little  field  with  a  nice  shed  in  it,  and 
aupplied  with  water,  and  when  they  become  big  calves  I  feed  them  with  milk 
twice  a  day  and  let  them  have  all  they  want  of  ground  oats  mixed  with  a  little 
bran.  I  think  bran  is  a  good  feed  to  produce  milk.  I  always  feed  my  thorough- 
breds with  a  mixture  of,  perhaps,  two-thiidB  oats  and  one-third  bran  ;  but  I  never 
^ve  them  any  com  meal.  Bran  has  a  good  deal  of  phosphate  in  it,  and  keeps 
the  calf  in  good  condition." 

In  Kent  and  Essex,  the  Detroit  market  for  calves  offers  a  temptation  to  the 

farmer,  to  send  them  over  to  the  butcher  at  a  very  early  age,  the  value  being  generally 

reckoned  at  about  a  dollar  for  each  weelc  of  their  existence.    Mr.  Alanson  Elliott 

of  Colchester  (Essex),  8a3r8,  in  this  connection : — 

''We  do  a  large  trade  in  calves  in  our  part  of  the  country.  The  hucksters 
^^VJ  them  and  take  them  to  Detroit,  l^ese  calves  are  sold  at  from  three  to  eight 
'weeks  old,  and  they  bring  from  $8.60  to  $10.  They  average  about  $1  a  week.  I 
let  my  calves  suck  the  cow,  as  that  is  the  least  troublesome  plan,  and  after  the 
o^ves  are  taken  off  we  milk  the  cows.  We  only  let  the  calves  suck  the  cow  in 
the  evening  and  morning ;  they  are  kept  from  them  all  day." 

Mr.  Rudd  of  Eramosa  (Wellington),  who  breeds  Devon  cattle,  says,  of  his 

method  of  managing  calves : — 

"I  always  allow  the  calves  to  suck  their  mothers.  I  generally  have  the 
^calves  come  about  the  first  of  April — sometimes  a  little  sooner  and  sometimes  a 
little  later.  In  winter  we  generally  feed  them  chaff  and  turnips,  and  sometimes 
-cut  feed — a  small  quantity  of  hay  mixed  with  straw  and  a  little  bran.  I  do  not 
^ve  breeding  cows  any  meal — not  even  after  they  calve.  I  give  them  bran  and 
turnips  and  hay  after  they  calve." 

Mr.  Hunter,  the  Shorthorn  breeder  of  Alma,  says  on  this  point : — 

**  The  calves  require  more  care  for  the  first  two  months  than  the  calves  from 
other  cows,  but  after  that  two  months  they  are  equal  to  any  other  calves.  We 
ftllow  our  calves  to  suck  their  mothers.  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  come  sooner 
than  October,  if  possible,  and  from  that  time  till  April.  I  think  it  is  more  proflt- 
:Able  to  have  them  come  sometime  before  January.  I  generally  sell  the  bull  calves 
At  from  eight  to  fifteen  months  old ;  sometimes  they  are  two  years  old  before  we 
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^t  them  sold.  The  ealyee  that  come  in  October  we  allow  to  go  with  the  cow  for 
Rom  six  to  eight  months.  Towards  the  spring,  when  the  cow  goes  on  the  grass, 
we  take  the  <Sdf  from  it,  and  feed  it  on  cut  hay  mixed  with  bran.  We  keep  all 
the  young  cattle  housed,  and  feed  them  on  green  feed  while  we  can  get  it,  and 
afterwards  on  cut  ha^  mixed  with  bran,  and  perhaps  some  boiled  feed  We  feed 
the  bull  and  the  heifer  calves  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.  The  calves  that 
come  in  the  sprin&r  we  prefer  to  let  run  with  the  cows  during;  the  summer  until 
the  very  hot  weather  comes.  In  the  first  winter  we  give  the  thoroughbred  calves 
all  they  will  eat,  and  we  generally  mix  their  mia  with  bran  and  cut  bjiy — or  wheat 
chaff,  which  we  prefer  even  to  the  cut  hay — ^uieir  stomachs  seem  to  keep  in  healthier 
condition  upon  it  than  upon  the  cut  hay.  In  raising  calves,  I  think  it  ia  very 
important  that  they  should  be  well  attended  to  during  the  first  two  months.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months  they  should  be  entirely  kept  away  firom 
feed  until  their  stomachs  will  digest  it  and  they  have  a  cud  to  chew.  The  only 
grade  cattle  I  keep  are  a  few  much  cows  for  the  house,  and  occasionally  we  have 
some  young  heifers  that  we  require  for  nurses.  We  do  not  do  any  feeding  at 
present ;  we  did  before  we  kept  Shorthorns." 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Eramosa,  has  his  method  of  calf -treatment  also  to  des- 
cribe.   He  says . — 

'« When  a  calf  comes  in  the  end  of  the  year — ^in  October  or  November — ^I  let 
it  suck  all  winter.  I  have  stalls,  where  the  mother  stands  at  one  side,  and  I  tie 
the  calf  at  the  other.  I  begin  to  feed  a  Uttle  chopped  stuff  and  hay  and  toraips 
to  the  calf,  while  it  is  sucking,  and  I  keep  on  feeding  it  in  that  way  until  the 
grass  comes,  and  I  then  put  it  out  to  pasture  and  do  not  bring  it  in  again  until 
the  falL  I  allow  it  to  suck  the  mother  for  nearly  nine  months — ^until  she  is  going 
to  have  another  calf.  When  we  keep  the  mother  and  the  calf  together  they  seem 
to  be  quieter  than  when  we  keep  them  ^parate." 

Mr.  Watt  also  prefers  to  have  the  calves  dropped  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  or  early  winter.  Bull  calves  are  then  ready  for  service  in  their  second 
spring. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  witnesses  differ  in  some  details.  Each  has 
his  own  method  of  treatment,  and  that  of  one  may  be,  in  some  respects,  better 
than  that  of  another.  But  one  principle  runs  through  them  all — ^that  of  giving 
the  young  calf  a  good  foundation  at  the  outset.  There  is  no  starving  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  and  then  forcing  the  animal  into  marketable  shape  in  the  third. 
The  policy  of  every  successful  and  intelligent  breeder  is  to  feed  well  and  system- 
atically firom  the  first  hour  of  the  creature's  life. 

Oil-OaJce  as  Oattle  Feed. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  feeding,  some  ^ference  to  the  use  of  oil-cake 
as  a  feed  may  be  desirable.  It  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  agricultural  witnesses 
or  if  mentioned,  only  spoken  of  incidentally. 

Mr.  Clay  mentions  it  as  a  good  winter  feed  for  breeding  cattle,  remarking 
"  it  will  answer  almost  as  well  as  green  food."  He  further  expresses  the  opinion 
that  "  oil-cake  is  healthier  food  in  every  respect  than  grain."  Mr.  Dickson  men- 
tions the  use  of  ground  oil-cake  as  a  substitute  for  peas,  since  the  failure  of  the 
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pea  orop«  Mr.  Benson  uses  flax  seed,  ground,  in  preference  to  the  cake.  Professor 
Bell  recommends  it  as  one  of  the  substances  containing  the  most  nitrogen,  and 
therefore  producing  the  best  manure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  oil-cake  is  used  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  although  largely  manufactured,  in  Ontario,  and  is  exported 
to  Europe  firom  this  country,  where  Canadian  cake  commands  the  very  highest 
price  in  the  British  market. 

Desiring  to  bring  the  question  of  oil-cake  feeding  more  prominently  before 
the  fiurmers  of  the  Province,  the  Commissioners  invited  Mr.  Robert  W.  Elliott, 
of  Toronto,  a  laige  manufacturer  of  the  article,  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
subject    From  Mr.  Elliott's  very  interesting  evidence,  it  appears  that  in  1878 
no  less  than  160,000  bushels  of  linseed  was  grown  in  Ontario,  the  exportation  of 
cake  to  Great  Britain  that  year  being  about  2,600  tons,  and  the  home  consump- 
tion only  some  1,000  tons.    As  a  contrast  to  this  sparing  use  of  so  valuable  a 
product  in  Canada,  it  is  shown  by  the  returns,  that,  in  1878,  besides  importing 
ten  million  bushels  of  flax  seed.  Great  Britain  also  purchased  from  abroad  230,000 
tons  of  oil-cake,  in  addition  to  rape-cake,  cotton-cake,  etc.      In  other  words, 
allowing  for  a  difference  in  population,  Canada  used  only  one  pound  of  oU-cake  for 
every  forty-three  pounds  which  ought  to  have  been  used  to  equal  the  British 
consumption.    The  growth  of  the  seed  here  may  be  carried  on  to  an  unlimited 
extent    The  cake  costs  the  Canadian  farmer  some  $16  to  $16  a  ton  less  than  it 
costs  the  1gi^gli«>i  consumer.     If  used  in  Canada  as  feed,  the  oil-cake  would 
bring  just  twice  as  mlich  in  meat  as  it  does  in  a  raw  state,  besides  producing  a 
most  valuable  manure;  and  yet  the  quantity  consumed  here  is  quite  inconsiderable* 

As  to  the  results  of  feeding  oil-cake  to  cattle,  it  is  asserted  that,  with  stall-fed 
cattle,  it  produces  eighty  poimds  additional  weight  to  every  hundred  pounds  ot 
oil-cake  fed ;  and  then  the  residue  is  of  great  value  as  manure — very  much  su- 
perior to  the  manure  from  ordinary  feed    In  England  it  is  valued  at  about  $18.50 
per  ton  of  oil-cake  fed.    In  England  it  is  a  common  thing  to  insert  a  stipulation 
in   land  leases  that  so  many  tons  of  oil-cake  per  annum  shall  be  fed  upon  the 
laoxd.    Oil-cake  is  worth  in  this  country  from  $32  to  $35  per  2,000  pounds  by  the 
COST  load. 

Now,  if  one  hundred  pounds  of  oil-cake  fed  to  an  animal  will  produce  eighty 

pouuds  of  beef,  or  a  ton  of  cake  1,600  lbs.  of  beef — a  ton  of  cake  costs,  as  already 

aho^wn,  from  $30  to  $35,  say  $32  on  the  average.    But  that  ton  of  cake  will  not 

oxkly  produce  1,600  lbs.  of  meat,  but  also  manure,  worth,  according  to  the  value 

T>ti4>  upon  it  in  England,  of  $18.50  for  application  to  the  crops  of  the  farm,  thus 

x*e<ltzcing  the  cost  of  the  ton  of  meat-producing  material  to  some  $13.50  from  its 

^x^'t  cost  in  Canada,  and  making  the  actual  net  cost  of  the  1,600  lbs.  of  meat  only 

Al>oiit  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  providing  the  value  of  manure  in  Ontario 

^^^x^  ihe  same  as  in  England.    There  are  other  charges,  of  course,  to  be  taken 

[xxt^  account,  but,  as  between  oil-cake  and  beef,  the  result  is,  on  the  best  authority 
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just  as  stated.  In  fact,  no  manure  produced  from  anj  of  the  ordinaiy  feeds  ap« 
proaclies  in  richness  that  from  oil-cake.  The  manure  from  turnip  feed  is  reckoned 
in  England  at  about  sixty  cents  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  turnips  fed ;  from  Indian 
com,  at  about  $7  for  every  ton  of  com  feed ;  and  from  peas  and  beans,  at  $14  for 
every  ton  of  feed.  In  other  words,  oiI*cake-f eed  manure  is  fully  25  per  cent,  more 
valuable  than  pea-feed  manure ;  250  per  cent,  more  valuable  tiian  Indian-com- 
f  eed  manure,  and  thirty  times  more  valuable  than  turnip-feed  manure.  As  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  oil-cake  with  other  feeds,  Mr.  Elliott  says : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  comparative  prices  of  oil-cake  and  other  feeds  on  the 
farm,  oil-cake  would  be  worth  about  If  cents  a  pound,  com  not  quite  a  oent  a 
pound,  and  the  peas  nearly  1}  cents ;  but  neither  of  these  will  do  so  well  for  milk 
and  fattening  as  oil-cake.  I  don't  think  Indian  com  for  any  purpose  is  as  good 
as  peas.  The  oil-cake  is  solid  food,  having  had  all  the  water  squeezed  out  of  it, 
while  if  you  take  100  lbs.  of  turnips,  you  will  find  that  there  is  only  about  10  lbs. 
of  solid  matter  in  them."  ^ 

Mr.  Richard  HaJl,  than  whom,  on  the  quality  of  respective  feeds  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  condition  of  the  animals  sent  to  market,  there  can  be  no  better  au- 
thority, says : — 

''  I  am  very  favourable  to  the  use  of  oil-cake  as  food  for  either  stall-fed  or 
grass-fed  animals.  It  is  now  universally  used  by  farmers  in  Ei^land  and  Scot- 
land. Canada  exports  large  quantities  of  it  to  England,  and  the  Canadian  oil- 
cake is  highly  appreciated  there.  In  feeding  oil-cake  I  would  beein  with  three 
or  four  pounds  and  finish  with  eight  pounds  a  day ;  a  l&iS^  animal  would  take  a 
little  more.  In  a  large  city  like  this,  where  they  are  feeSng  so  many  in  stables, 
manure  is  of  no  value,  but  in  the  country  it  is,  and  nothing  makes  so  good  manure 
as  oil-cake.    I  would  also  recommend  oil-cake  for  distillery  cattle.    .... 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  character  of  the  cattle  shipped 
from  Canada  has  decidedly  improved,  and  their  reputation  has  made  rapid 
strides.  I  would  stronfflv  advise  the  introduction  oi  oil-cake  as  a  food ;  first, 
on  account  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  in  the  next  place,  because  it  is  a 
food  that  can  be  continued  during  the  sea  voyage." 

The  cheapness  with  which  coarse  grains  can  be  grown  in  Ontario  no  donbl 
limits  the  necessity  for  using  oil-cake  to  so  large  an  extent  as  it  is  employed  in 
Great  Britain,  but  for  animals  preparing  for  the  market,  especially  those  'which 
have  been  grass-fed,  or  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  turn  out  a  first-class 
article,  oU-cake  may,  if  in  no  others,*  be  used  liberally,  and  to  great  advantage. 

Profits  of  Cattle  Feeding. 

That  feeding  cattle  is  in  its  pecuniary  results  profitable,  and,  under  ordinazr 
circumstances,  largely  so,  is  not  questioned  by  any  of  the  witnesses,  although  tkej 
arrive  at  that  conclusion  by  different  methods  and  on  different  gronnda.  The 
buyer  of  stock  for  feeding  is  able  to  give  with  tolerable  exactness  the  cost  and 
profit  on  hid  undertaking.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Harwich  (Kent),  it  will  be  observed, 
who  buys  cattle  in  February,  feeds  them  roughly  till  the  season  admits  of  a  lesori 
to  the  pastures,  and  then  either  ships,  or  stall  feeds  till  the  following  spiini*.    Be 
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estimates  the  cost  of  feeding  to  be  SI  per  head  per  month  during  the  first  period, 
and  $4.50  per  month  in  stall.  He  buys  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $30  per 
head,  and,  if  he  stall  feeds  them,  realizes  five  cents  per  head  on  an  average  weight 
of  $1,350,  thus  showing  a  very  handsome  profit  For  cattle  off  the  grass,  the 
price  would  be  about  4}  cents  per  lb.,  and  the  profit  not  over  some  $6  per  head. 

Mr.  John  Geary,  of  London,  buys  steers  in  the  fall  from  1,100  to  1,200  lbs. 
weight,  at  3  to  8^  cents,  brings  them  up  to  1,400  to  1,600  lbs.,  and  sells  them  at 
5 1  cents ;  the  cost  of  feeding  being,  he  reckons,  about  23  cents  per  day  for  six 
months,  or  $41.40  per  head.  If  the  average  cost  be  3^  cents,  and  the  average 
weight  at  the  time  of  purchase  1,150  lb&,  the  cost  of  the  steer  in  the  spring,  not 
allowing  for  any  casualties,  would  be  about  $78,  and  if  sold  for  6^  cents  on  an 
average  of  1,430  lbs.,  the  account  would  be  almost  exactly  balanced.  But  then,  it 
will  have  been  noticed,  Mr.  Geary  remarks  that  his  chief  object  is  the  manure, 
and  if  he  makes  the  value  of  the  manure  his  profit  he  is  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Rennie  appears  to  act  on  pretty  nearly  the  same  principle.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable the  bulk  of  the  farmers  who  sell  their  yoimg  stock  to  such  feeders  as  those 
named  are  content  with  the  same  form  of  profit.  The  cost  to  the  breeder  of  bringing 
stock  up  to  a  given  age  is  less  easy  to  ascertain.  In  fact  it  is  hardly  attempted 
by  any  one.  It  pays,  they  all  know,  to  breed  good  beefing  stock ;  it  pays,  the 
feeder  knows,  to  buy  and  feed  good  stock;  but  just  how  it  pays  is  not  so  easy  to 
show  in  so  many  figures.  Professor  Brown  meets  the  matter  in  his  evidence,  as 
already  mentioned,  very  boldly.  He,  of  coivse,  proceeds  on  facts  as  ascertained 
by  himself  or  other  careful  observers.    He  says : — 

**  The  average  weight  of  the  steers  we  have  been  accustomed  to  handle  is 
1,746  poimds,  and  I  can  give  you  accurately  the  cost  of  bringing  that  aidmal  to 
that  condition  at  three  years  old.  The  milk  necessary  to  maintain  that  steer,  while 
a  calf,  will  cost  $23 ;  it  will  eat  $60  worth  of  roots,  $44  worth  of  grain,  $21  worth  of 
fodder  of  different  kinds,  and  $15  worth  of  pasture,  and  its  attendance,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  other  animals,  will  cost  $12, 
making  a  total  of  $176  aminst  the  steer.  The  largest  sum  which  can  possibly  be 
received  at  present  for  that  animal  is  $105.  There  is,  therefore,  an  apparent 
loss  of  $70.    You  are  aware  that  no  animal  will  pay  directly  for  the  rood  it 


Here  there  is  an  apparent  paradox.  It  is  gravely  laid  down  that  every 
beast  bred  and  brought  to  a  condition  for  market,  allowing  the  best  prices  to  be 
got  for  it,  entails  a  loss  on  the  breeder  and  feeder.  Tet  no  one  knows  better  than 
Professor  Brown  that,  in  sight  of  the  Model  Farm,  are  plenty  of  farmers  making 
nioxiey  every  year  by  just  this  ruinous  process.  Nay,  no  one  would  more  earnestly 
trliaJi  Professor  Brown  urge  his  brother  agriculturists  to  go  on  ruining  themselves 
by  tiie  same  process.  The  meaning  of  this  proposition  is,  first  that  everything 
cor&Bumed  by  the  animal  from  its  birth  being  charged — not  at  the  cost  of  rais- 
irkg»  l>ut — at  market  rates,  will  amount  to  the  sum  mentioned.  The  profit  on  the 
f^od  is  represented  in  beef — ^the  market  being  found  on  the  farm  instead  of,  it  may 
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be,  mileB  away — and  all  ooets  of  marketing  are  savBd,  while  much  that  would  not 
be  marketable  in  the  ordinary  aense,  is  thus  consumed  at  an  actual  profit.  But 
this  does  not  explain  the  whole  difference.  Professor  Brown  goes  on  in  the  words 
quoted  previouslj,  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  a  beast  at 
the  age  named  is  just  $69.60. 

In  other  words,  putting  the  money  value  named  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
manure,  and  against  the  apparent  loss,  the  beast  is  sold  for  exactly  what  it  cost; 
but  all  the  food  it  has  consumed  has  paid  the  farmer  a  handsome  profit.  Mr. 
Brown's  estimate  may  startle  some  persons,  the  expenditure  and  receipts  being  put 
at  high  figurea  But  first-dass  fiurming,  first-class  stock,  and  first-class  prices,  are 
not  uncommonly  found  in  company,  and  six  cents  per  lb.  is  not  at  all  too 
high  a  price  to  put  on  good  grade  steera  of  such  weight  and  quality  as  Mr.  Brown 
has  in  view,  with  the  facilities  for  shipment  he  is  locally  familiar  with.  Profes- 
sor Brown's  crop  estimates  will  be  noticed  under  another  head.  Meantime  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  what  results  he  claims  under  a  system  of  operations  in  which 
the  raising  of  stock  is  a  prominent  ingredients  He  makes  a  profit  after  distriba- 
ting  the  cost  of  manure  and  other  general  charges  over  a  seven  years'  rotation, 
and  allowing  average  market  prices  on  crops  raised  under  that  system  (but  not 
including  rental  or  interest)  as  follows : — 

Mangolds  or  Turnips $34  80  per  acre. 

Wheat  with  the  Straw   26  90 

Oats  with  the  Straw 11  72 

Barley  with  the  Straw   9  70 

Hay  10  00        « 

Peas  and  Pea  Straw    17  25        " 

Carrots 49  14        '* 

Potatoes    28  39 

or  an  average  on  the  above  crops,  raised  on  one  acre,  of  nearly  S26  per  acre  of 
profit.  The  manure  on  the  one  hand  is  all  charged  to  the  crops,  while  the  crops 
yielding  straw  are  credited  with  the  value  of  the  straw.  This  again  explains 
much  that  is  apparently  paradoxical  in  the  original  statement.  Farmers  as  a 
rule  reckon  neither  straw,  for  fodder,  nor  the  manure  worth  anything,  and 
mentally  balance  one  off  against  the  other.  Mr.  Brown  takes  notice  of  both  in  hb 
account.  It  fnay  be  remarked,  here,  that  Professor  Brown  does  not  claim  to 
raise  heavier  crops  than,  by  really  good  management,  many  farmers  thronghont 
the  Province  are  found  to  obtain  under  the  respective  heads,  while  in  some  casess 
both  as  to  yield  and  market  rates,  he  takes  a  low  average. 

There  is  another  point  in  Professor  Brown's  evidence  which  may  be  noticed 
here  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  f  eeding-^the  importance,  in  an  economical 
sense,  of  bringing  cattle  up  to  a  marketable  size  in  the  shortest  possible  period  (^ 
time.    He  says : — 
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"  With  reference  to  the  beefing  of  animals,  it  is  to  be  noted  that^  the  older 
An  animal  becomes,  the  less  percentage  of  increase  it  shows  to  its  original  weight 
and  the  amount  of  food  it  consumes,  so  that  I  hold  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
animals  of  this  kind  longer  than  three  years,  if  they  have  been  well  done  for  au 
along. 

''  As  an  example  of  this,  I  may  state  that  fire  cattle  when  twentyrtwo  months 
old  weighed  1,102  pounds  each,  and  the  most  that  can  be  obtained  for  them  at 
tliat  age  is  four  cents  a  pound,  or  $44.  At  twenty-nine  months  old  they  averaged 
1,477,  and  they  will  bring  at  that  age  six  cents  a  pound,  or  $88.  If  these  cattle 
had  been  kept  for  seven  months  longer  they  would  have  increased  to  1,717  lbs., 
and  yet*  we  wotdd  get  no  more  money  per  pound  for  them,  unless  they  were 
extraordinary  beasts,  or  fatted  up  for  exhibition. 

"  But  we  are  speaking  now  of  marketable  animals,  and  such  an  animal  would 
bring  an  average  of  only  $103,  or  16  per  cent,  of  increase,  as  against  31} 
per  cent,  in  the  first  case.  The  question  here  is,  did  it  pay  to  sell  at  twenty- 
nine  months  or  at  thirty-six  months  ?  The  animal  at  twenty-nine  months  fetched 
$88,  and  cost  $147,  leaving  an  apparent  loss  of  $59,  while  the  animal  at  thirty- 
six  months  fetched  $103,  and  cost  $184,  leaving  an  apparent  loss  of  $81,  showing 
a  difference  of  something  over  four  pe^  cent,  in  favour  of  the  younger  animal 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  sooner  we  can  get  rid  of  our  beefing  animals  the 
hotter." 

Experience  shows,  as  put  vexy  forcibly  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Eramosa,  and 
some  others,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  bringing  a  well  bred  animal  up  to  from  1,400 
to  1,500  lbs.  at  2^  years.  In  feeding  them  the  farmer  must  look  not  at  one  but 
4it  all  his  operations.  He  will  then  find  the  result  of  keeping  a  full  number  of 
good  stock  to  be : — 

1.  A  steady  increase  in  value  of  his  farm. 

2.  Increased  profits  on  all  crops  raised  for  market,  as  wheat,  etc 

3.  A  consumption  on  the  spot  for  everything  constituting  cattle  feed  at  mar- 
Icet  rates  as  well  as  for  unmarketable  stuff. 

The  Oattle  Shipping  Trada 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make  some  further  allusion  to  the  British 
cKiarket  for  cattle  already  noticed  several  times  incidentally. 

What  sort  of  cattle  are  wanted  has  been  pretty  well  shown  by  Mr.  Hall  and 
o-fchers,  in  evidence  already  quoted. 

Prime  grade  steers  or  heifers  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  lbs,  live  weight,  are  what 
tyt^e  buyers  on  the  other  side  need.    Mr.  Hall  says : — 

^  I  would  advise  Canadian  breeders  to  send  to  England  none  but  good  animals; 
will  keep  themselves  together  best  When  I  have  bought  bullocks  with  good 
9  and  loins,  particularly  good  flanks,  and  they  have  travelled  from  Liverpool 
^_        to  London  I  have  found  that  they  looked  well ;  but  if  I  happened  to  buy  a 
^.^^Iky  animal  and  got  it  to  the  other  end  of  its  journey  I  haroly  knew  it.      I 
^    Ink  there  is  no  biulock  that  sells  better  than  one  of  800  pounds,  dressed  weight 
K  can  tell  you  nothing  about  live  weight.    Bullocks  from  nine  score  a  quarter 
eleven  score  a  quarter  are  the  most  saleable  in  Liverpool ;  a  bullock  of  from 
to  ten  in  Manchester.    In  Wakefield  you  cannot  have  them  too  big  if  they 
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are  good.  The  weight  preferred  in  London  is  100  stone,  or  ranging  from  95  stone 
to  106.  100  stone  may  be  reckoned  ten  score  a  quarter.  In  London  eight  pounds 
go  to  the  stone ;  they  quote  there  by  the  stone.  The  weights  that  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  would  bo  those  of  cattle  which  weigh  alive  on  this  continent  from 
1,350  to  1,500  pounds." 

Both  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Thompson  ascribe  to  the  American  cattle  on  the  whole 
a  better  quality  than  the  Canadian,  but,  when  asked  whether  a  well-bred  Canadian 
stall-fed  animal  is  not  equal  to  anything  he  had  obtained  from  the  States,  Mr. 
Hall  replies  emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  and  says : — **  I  am  sure  the  .prospect 
of  the  Canadian  trade  is  good  in  England,  and  that  trade  is  going  to  increase  each 
year."  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  evidence  taken  by  itself  and  without  a  little  exam- 
ination, reads  somewhat  lugubriously,  says,  nevertheless,  "  My  advice  to  farmers 
is,  to  go  on  increasing  the  amount  of  well-bred  stock/'  advice  he  would  hardlj 
give  unless  he  were  to  see  some  good  chance  of  such  stock  finding  a  profitable 
market.    As  im  the  kind  of  beast  wanted,  he  says : — 

''  As  a  rule,  I  would  recommend  for  shipment  to  England  cattle  which  are  as 
near  thoroughbred  as  possible.  A  cross  between  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  and  a 
well-selected  native  cow  would  be  a  verv  good  one.  I  asree  with  Mr.  Brittan  as 
to  the  necessity  of  using  Shorthorns.  I  have  shipped  aU  breeds,  but  I  find  that 
an  animal  which  combines  flesh  with  &t  is  the  best  for  the  English  markets  Ton 
may  take  a  middling  grade  steer  which  is  rather  rough,  and  though  he  may  have 
six  inches  of  fat  onnis  ribs,  he  will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  nice,  fat,  well-proportioned 
thoroughbied.  We  have  a  great  many  grade  cattle  of  good  shape  and  suflieient 
breeding,  which  would  command  the  highest  price  in  England  if  they  were  only 
kept  to  a  proper  aga  Farmers  turn  on  their  steers  at  two  and  a  half  or  three 
years  old,  and  though  their  flesh  is  nice  and  tender,  they  are  too  young  to  stand 
the  voyage ;  you  would  not  know  them  when  they  reached  LiverpooL 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  considerable  nimiber  of  cattle  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  years  old  have  been  shipped  to  Qreat  Britain.  The  method  of  feed- 
ing and  general  management  of  the  animal  has  probably  more  to  do  than  age  in  fit- 
ting it  for  the  voyage.    A  sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food,  even  if  the  beast  be  gra»- 
fed,  and  if  stall-fed,  enough  exercise  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  and  enable  it  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  are  also  insisted  upon  by  the  witnesses.     Quality 
in  the  animal  itself,  liberal  feeding  and  good  management,  will,  if  we  believe  so 
perfectly  independent  and  unprejudiced  a  witness  as  Mr.  Hall,  enable  us  to  hoid 
our  own  and  secure  a  reputation  for  our  cattle  second  to  none.    But  these  eon- 
ditions  are  indispensable.  At  the  present  time  the  embargo  on  American  cattle  which 
compels  the  owners  to  slaughter  them  within  fourteen  days  of  landing,  and  pre- 
vents them  altogether  from  being  carried  inland,  gives  to  Canadian  cattle  a  very 
considerable  advantage.  Mr.  Hall  does  not  believe  this  embargo  will  be  removed,  bet 
he  admits  that,  gradually,  the  means  of  transporting  dead  meat  are  improving  ic 
Qreat  Britain.    Mr.  Hall  says  on  this  point : — 

"  The  American  cattle  killed  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  have  gro^wn  is 
&vour  a  good  deal  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  because  of  the  railway  con^paiue^ 
having  made  better  arrangements  for  the  rapid  and  successful  conveyaau:^  of 
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meat.  In  that  way  Canadians  have  been  losing  a  little  of  the  advantage  which 
was  given  them  by  the  obligation  to  slaughter  American  cattle  at  laverpooL 
There  has  not  been  so  much  change  in  that  respect  in  Wakefield  or  Liverpool ; 
but  from  Manchester  we  have  not  so  many  buyers  as  we  used  to  have.  Some  of 
them  say  now, '  There  is  so  much  difference  in  the  price  that  we  will  go  down  to 
Liverpool  and  buy  some  Liverpool  or  Birkenhead-killed  American  beef.' " 

Accidental  advantages  of  this  kind  are  acceptable  so  long  as  they  endure, 
but  it  is  on  sound  principles  of  breeding,  feeding  and  managing  their  business 
Canadian  farmers  must  depend  for  success. 

In  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  John  and  Robt.  Black,  of  Fergus,  the  experience 
of  those  gentlemen  in  connection  with  some  experimental  shipments  of  cattle  to 
Belgium  and  France  by  Mr.  John  Black,  are  related.  They  appear,  on  the  wliole, 
to  have  been  attended  with  tolerably  encouraging  results,  but  the  value  of  such 
a  trade,  if  carried  on  to  any  large  extent,  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

SHEEP  FARMING. 

The  special  advantages  of  sheep  farming  are  thus  tersely  summed  up  by 

Professor  Brown : — 

Fewer  risks  by  death  : 

Two  crops  per  annum  ; 

Consolidating  and  manuring  light  soils ; 

Rich  manure  at  aU  times ; 

More  easily  kept  on  poor  pastures ; 

Less  cost  in  buildings  and  winter  management ; 

Qreater  returns  for  money  invested. 

The  limited  size  of  the  farms,  the  absence  of  any  large  area  adapted  for 
sheep  runs,  and  the  necessity  for  providing  fodder  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
during  which  the  sheep  are  in  the  yards,  have  all  tended  to  discourage  sheep 
farming  on  a  large  scale  in  Ontario.    But  Ontario  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coun- 
try confessedly  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep.    The  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere preserves  them  from  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  most  subject,  and  if 
such  complaints  as  the  rot  have  ever  been  known,  it  has  either  been  in  the  case, 
of  a  new  importation,  or  the  result  of  some  scandalous  negligence.    It  may  be 
broadly  stated  that,  in  Ontario,  sheep  are  subject  to  no  epidemics,  nor,  as  a  rule, 
to  axiy  fatal  form  of  disease.      And  that  Ontario  is  a  most  favourable  breeding 
ground  for  sheep  is  proved,  from  the  frequent  reference  in  the  evidence  to  the 
United  States  as  a  market  for  our  thoroughbred  sheep  needed  to  improve  their 
flocks,and  which  cannot  beadvantageously  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  line, 
Xhe  ^encj  nature  of  the  sheep  as  a  wool-bearing  animal  is  an  ever-present  contra- 
diction to  the  notion  that  this  climate  can  be  too  severe  for  it.    The  fact  is, 
that  a  sheep  in  Ontario  moderately  well  cared  for  in  winter,  is  far  less  exposed 
to  atmoepherio  rutks  than  in  England,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  chilly  dampness 
that  its  fleecy  covering  absorbs  and  cannot  resist,  or  where  it  is  often  folded  in 
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open  fields,  leg  deep  ia  mud.  The  breeds  of  sheep  noticed  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  have  been  the  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Southdown,  and — in  one  or  two  instances — the  Merino.  The  demand  abroad 
for  the  long,  coarse  wools,  in  which  a  large  export  trade  has  been  done«  while 
the  tweeds  and  other  goods  chiefly  manufactured  in  Canada  required  a  wool 
not  profitably  grown  in  this  country,  was  for  a  long  period  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  Ontario  farmer  to  cultivate  the  long-woolled  varieties.  For  mutton,  they 
supplied  a  large  carcase,  and  mutton  was  mutton  to  many  people,  no  matter 
whether  its  quality,  from  an  epicure's  point  of  view,  was  first-class  or  not.  Even 
to-day,  in  spite  of  the  imquestioned  preference  of  the  British  buyer  ior  Down 
mutton  of  a  moderate  si^e,  people  are  to  be  f  oimd  who  argue  that,  because  the 
steamship  companies  charge  for  sheep  at  per  head,  it  is  better  to  raise  and  feed 
large  sheep.  In  this,  however,  as  in  everything  else,  the  demand  must  ultimately 
settle  the  question  of  production  or  supply,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
Commissioners  to  indicate  what — according  to  a  tiir  view  of  the  whole  evidence 
— is  the  true  policy  of  the  Ontario  farmer  in  respect  of  sheep-raising  at  this 
moment. 

The  sheep  trade  of  Canada,  outside  the  domestic  demand,  assumes  three  dis- 
tinct forms :  First,  there  is  the  trade  in  thoroughbred  long-woolled  sheep  with 
the  States ;  secondly,  there  is  a  large  trade,  mostly  in  lambs,  for  butchering 
purposes,  with  the  States ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  shipping  trade  in  mutton  sheep 
for  the  British  market.  Then,  for  wool,  there  is  for  the  coarse  wools  a  laige  de- 
mand always  from  abroad,  and  a  limited  demand  for  local  purposes  at  home, 
and,  recently,  an  active  demand  both  for  home  purposes'  and  export  for 
a  medium  wool,  partaking  largely  of  the  Down-wool  character,  and  bringing 
a  higher  price  than  the  long- wools.  The  evidence  on  these  respective  topics  will 
now  be  noticed  in  due  order. 

Foreign  Demand  for  Thoroughbred  Sheep. 

First,  as  to  the  American  trade  in  breeding  sheep,  Mr.  Russell,  of  Bidmumd 
Hill,  County  of  York,  says  >— 

''  I  have  been  breeding  Cotswolds  since  they  first  came  into  Canada,  and  have 
taken  prizes  at  the  principal  shows  in  Canada  for  Leicesters,  Lincolns,  and  CSots- 
wolds  ;  but  a  few  years  ago  I  sold  off  all  but  the  Cotswolds,  finding  they  had 
better  constitutions,  and  were  the  most  profitable.  My  principal  maiOket  is  the 
United  States.  Last  year  I  sent  fifty  to  the  States.  In  1875  I  sold  all  my  year- 
ling rams,  eight  of  them  at  an  average  of  $106  a  head  I  have  sold  ewes  of  mj 
own  raising  at  $300  per  pair." 

He  adds  as  follows : — 

''  A  number  of  Cotswold  breeders  have  been  springing  up  in  various  parts  (rf 
ihe  United  States,  but,  judging  from  their  success,  I  am  of  opinion  that  ue  best 
stock  rams  for  the  American  continent  will  be  raised  along  the  north  shoiB  of 
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Lake  Ontario.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  as  suitable  a  soil  and  climate  soutii 
of  the  lake.  I  do  not  think  the  Leicester  wool  has  more  lustre  than  the  Cotswold. 
Of  course  Cotswold  breeders  could  very  soon  improve  the  quality  of  their  fleeeoj^ 
but  the  American  trade  principally  demands  weight  of  fleece  more  than  qualiti:, 
and  the  profit  to  the  breeder  is  to  raise  what  is  wanted." 

Mr.  Snelly  of  Edmonton  (Peel),  whose  fine  sheep  have  their  representatives  m 
the  group  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  says : — 

"  The  United  States  has  hitherto  been  onr  best  market  for  Cotswold  shMtfu 
The  Kentuckians  have  been  our  best  customers,  and  they  are  very  particular  aboist 
the  quality  of  the  wool,  making  that  a  specialty,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  breed 
our  sheep  to  suit  the  taste  of  that  market;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  last  tu 
years,  we  have  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  Th«ie 
is  a  difierence  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sheM. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  grosser  wool  on  the  thighs.  I  consider  that  objectionabfe. 
The  first  place  where  our  Kentucky  customers  catch  hold  of  a  sheep  is  tto 
thigh,  and  if  they  find  pretty  good  wool  there  they  jud^^e  that  it  is  good  all  ow 
the  body.  .  .  .  We  also  supply  Cotswolds  for  the  Western  States — Missonn, 
Iowa,  Illinois^  as  well  as  Kentucky." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  says : — 

"  I  am  a  large  breeder  of  sheep.  I  keep  Cotswolds  and  Southdowns  ai 
present ;  at  one  time  I  also  had  Leicesters.  I  lust  keep  them  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Our  best  market  for  sheep  is  in  the  United  States.  We  used  to  sell  everjr 
year  by  auction.  Canadian  farmers  bought  pretty  hugely ;  they  went  better  inte 
Aheep  than  into  cattle.** 

Messrs.  Watt,  of  Salem  (Wellington),  also  breed  Cotswolds,  and^  while  findfajg 
a  good  demand  at  home,  also  ship  them  for  breeding  purposes  to  Colorado  and 
Illinoi& 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Eramosa,  is  a  breeder  of  Leicesters.  He  sells  largely  to 
farmers  in  the  Dominion,  but  exports  breeding  sheep  to  Oregon,  Washington 
Territory,  California,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Percy  Township  (Northumberland),  breeds  Leicesters  aai 
Cotswolds,  *'  and  those  he  does  not  use  for  breeding  are  exported* " 

Mr.  Rennelson,  of  Gait,  says : —  ^ 

"  The  buyers  generally  come  from  the  States,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican  buvers  prefer  Cotswolds.  I  think  there  is  a  fair  profit  in  turning  out  Soud»- 
down  shearling  rams  at  $25  a  head.  Mv  reason  for  turning  my  attention  mam 
p&rticularly  to  the  Southdown  lately  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  mowing  deviajiifl 
for  that  class  of  sheep.  I  think  there  is  a  tenden^  in  the  direction  of  a  fallifig^p 
ofT  in  the  demand  for  Cotswolds  in  the  States.  I  have  been  assured  by  American 
buyers  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  large  demand  in  their  country  for  Downs  ttx 
the  purpose  of  crossiug  on  the  long- wools  they  have  been  importing." 

This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  constant  and  active  demaad 
tkyr  both  thoroughbred  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  Statn^ 
a  prospect  of  the  thoroughbred  Southdown  being  also  in  request. 
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Foreign  Trade  in  Lambs. 

The  trade  in  lambs  with  the  States  fluctuates  considerably,  although  always  a 
large  one.  Whether  it  is  on  the  whole  profitable  is  another  matter.  Several  wit- 
nesses gave  evidence  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

Mr.  James  Donald,  of  Dalhousie  (Lanark),  says : — 

"  I  buy  sheep  for  the  American  market.  Any  fat  sheep  or  lambs  suit  th&t 
demand.  The  Americans  will  take  all  we  can  send.  I  sent  between  9,000  and 
10,000  myself  last  year,  and  I  expect  to  send  11,000  this  year.  I  ship  to 
Boston  and  New  York  and  elsewhere.  I  give  from  $3  to  $7,  or  more.  It  depends 
on  the  weight  Anything  fat  will  suit.  We  should  prefer  well-bred  sheep  if  we 
could  get  them.  Our  purchases  extend  over  portions  of  the  counties  of  Lanaric, 
Renfrew  and  Carleton. 

**  We  usually  begin  to  ship  in  September,  and  continue  in  October,  November, 
and  December,  up  to  Christmas.  The  farmers  are  beginning  to  alter  the  lambs. 
There  are  several  other  shippers  besides  myself.  The  firm  I  was  connected  wiUi 
shipped  32,000  head  last  year.  The  buyers  would  give  a  cent  a  pound  more  for 
a  selected  shipment  of  wether  or  ewe  lambs  than  for  ram  lambs." 

The  range  of  prices,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  wide — firom  $3  to  S7  per 
head — and  the  profitableness  of  the  trade  or  otherwise  may  depend  altogether  on 
the  question  whether  the  maximum  or  the  minimum  is  most  often  reached. 

Mr.  Rawlings,  of  Forest  (Lambton),  says: — 

"  There  is  some  trade  going  on  between  our  part  of  the  oountij  and  the 
United  States  in  lambs.  Just  now  there  is  no  money  in  that  trade,  but  we  are  in 
hopes  that  as  the  weather  becomes  colder  the  trade  will  get  a  little  better.  It 
would  be  more  profitable  for  farmers  not  to  sell  their  lambs,  but  to  keep  them 
until  they  are  yearlings,  and  then  send  them  to  Europe.'' 

Mr.  Simmons,  of  Lobo  (Middlesex),  remarks : — 

"  Our  farmers  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  selling  so  many  of  their  lambs. 
They  should  keep  most  of  them  until  they  are  two  years  old.  The  wool,  if  they 
were  properly  kept,  would  be  worth  close  upon  S5  for  the  two  years,  and  if  they 
were  wethers,  they  would  bring  perhaps  about  $7,  so  selling  the  lambs  at  $3  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  farmer."  * 

Mr.  Hood,  of  Quelph,  also  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  trade  in  lambs  ■ 
undesirable,  and  that  farmers  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  keep  them  imtS 
matured,  realizing  thereby  a  larger  price  for  the  sheep,  and  also  the  value  of  ti»e 
wool. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Eramosa  (Wellington]f,  is  pointing  at  the  same  prsctiee 
when  he  says : — 

"  If  an  ordinary  farmer  made  preparations,  he  could  afford  to  keep  his  Iambs 
longer  than  the  fall  A  great  many  larmers  sell  all  their  coarse  grains^  and  ihm 
they  have  to  sell  their  lambs,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  it  so  loiig  as  thcf 
continue  the  same  svstem.  If  they  would  keep  their  coarse  grains  and  tarnips  oa 
the  larm,  and  feed  them  to  their  stock,  they  would  not  only  gain  by  tlieir  sk)ck» 
but  in  the  manure  which  they  would  have  to  keep  wp  the  fertility  of  the  se3L" 
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Mr.  Stephen  White,  of  Charing  CroBS  (Kent),  seems  to  entertain  a  reiy  simi- 
lar opinion  to  Mr.  Parkinson.    He  says : — 

• 

"  Some  of  our  farmers  sell  their  lambs  in  the  fall ;  others  keep  them  over. 
We  get  for  Iambs  from  $2.50  to  $3.  We  would  get  $6  for  them  when  they  axa 
two  years  old,  and,  of  course,  we  have  to  take  into  acoount  the  wool  we  ffet,  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  keeping  them.  I  think  when  a  farmer  has  good-sized 
sheep  of  the  right  kind  it  would  pay  him  to  keep  them  until  they  are  two  yeaaos 
old.  A  good  many  lambs  are  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  most  of  the  sheep  aso 
sent  to  England.  Buyers  cull  out  the  best  for  the  old  country,  the  culls  being 
sent  to  the  United  States,  or,  if  very  bad,  sold  here.'' 

The  actual  difference* between  the  sum  realized  for  a  mature  sheep,  after  it 
has  yielded  one  or  two  clips  of  wool, — minus  cost  of  its  maintenance, — ^and  the 
sum  it  fetches  as  a  lamb  in  the  faU,  or  early  winter  of  the  first  year  of  its  fife, 
may  be  a  matter  of  some  debate,  and  will  be  considered  presently. 


TriEuie  with  Great  BritaJXL 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  fsrming  industry,  the  opening  of  tiie 
trade  with  Great  Britain  has  put  a  new  complexion  altogether  on  the  business 
of  sheep-raising.  In  the  first  place  the  taste  of  people  there  is  fastidious,  and  te 
command  paying  prices,  the  mutton  must  be  first-class  in  quiaJity.  To  show  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  trade  has  grown,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  pub- 
lished returns  of  the  export  of  sheep  from  Canada  (or,  practically,  from  Ontario)  to 
Qreat  Britain: — 

1876 none 

1877 ; 3,170 

1878 11,986 

1879 64,721 

1880 , 109,506 

The  trade  and  navigation  returns  are  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year. 
This  is  a  trade  worth  cultivating,  but  as   yet  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  hy  breeders  to  its  requirements  if  it  ia  to  be  profitably  maintaiaed. 

Mr.  HaH,  of  Liverpool,  says  on  this  point : — 

*'  liarge  numbers  of  Canadian  sheep  pass  through  my  hands.  They  do  not 
i^ell  in  the  English  market.    The  reason  is  that  most  of  them  are  rams  and 

\,  axid  the  ewes  as  a  rule,  are  old  sucked-out  animals.  Some  of  them  you  oiBi 
•et  fat,  l>ut  cannot  get  them  to  take  on  flesh,  and  the  consequence  is  that  uiey  are 
Lght  on.  the  loins,  and  mutton  of  that  sort  does  not  sell  well." 

ThjB  fact  is  that  farmers  have  not  had  too  many  sheep  to  sell,  their  lambs 
1:>e€n  shipped  to  the  States,  and  those  that  remained  have  been  taken  largriiy 
jTUst  the  classes  Mr.  Hall  describes.    One  effect  of  the  lamb  trade  has  been  to 
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imduce  farmers  to  neglect  "altering"  their  ram  lambs.    The  effect  of  ibis  on  the 
reputation  of  Canadian  sheep  in  England  is  most  detrimental 

Mr.  Hall  says : — 

'^  A  thing  that  you  ought  to  implore  of  your  farmers  to  do,  is  to  send  the  nm 
as  wethers.  Buyers  come  to  market  and  look  at  lots  of  sheep,  and  iv^hen  the? 
find  that  there  are  no  wethers  in  them  they  walkaway.  For  the  ordinary  fazniij 
iMitcher,  wethers  are  indispensable — wethers  or  gimmers,  that  ia  ewes  that  haTe 
had  no  lambs." 

And  once  more  he  returns  to  the  subject : — 

*^  Then  let  the  animals  you  send  be  wethers  or  gimmers  in  ail  caaes.  If  yoi 
sent  over  a  mixed  shipload  of  sheep  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  thoosand  weii 
adected  wethers,  there  would  be,  I  think,  a  difference  of  10  shillings  (92.50)  a  head 
fti  favour  of  the  wethers,  and  you  would  have  twenty  buyers  for  them  where  yon 
would  have  one  for  the  others — ^you  would  have  all  the  select  buyers  after  tlie 
wethers." 

Other  shippers  urge  the  same  point  just  as  strongly.    Mr.  Britton  says  :— 

^  We  send  wethers  and  ewes — all  kinds — ^to  England,  but  the  farmers  msb 
a  mistake  in  not  making  wethers  of  their  rams  before  they  are  too  old.  There  ii 
two  cents  difference  in  the  price  of  a  young  ram  and  a  wether  of  the  same  age. 
When  they  are  five  months  old  they  begin  to  run  around  after  the  ewes  and  thi^ 
flesh  becomes  coarser  and  tougher.  The  difference  in  taste  can  be  noticed  in  tbe 
month  of  September.  The  sooner  they  are  castrated  the  better;  it  should  be  dow 
while  they  are  young.  For  ordinarv  sheep  I  am  now  paying  S^c.  to  5c;  wethen 
taring  4^0.  to  5c.  Lots  are  usually  bought  of  different  kinds  together — say  oot 
iian  in  ten.  The  sheep  are  about  two  years  old  when  they  are  shipped  to  Europe. 
When  I  say  that  wetners  bring  two  cents  per  pound  more  than  rams,  I  mean 
ttiat  I  would  pay  that  much  higher  rate  for  100  wethers  than  for  100  rama* 

Pointing  very  forcibly  to  the  competition  the  Canadian  shipper  always  has 
to  face  from  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line,  Mr.  Thompson  says : — 

'*  The  trouble  here  is,  that  like  our  cattle,  you  cannot  make  up  a  large  lot 
without  having  all  sorts.  Wethers  are  worth  about  one  cent  per  pound  moit 
tban  we  pay  for  sheep  now.  As  the  markets  are  to-day  we  could  not  pay  4  cenli 
l^er  lb.  even  for  wethers.  I  think  6  cents  would  be  about  the  hi/arhest  we  couM 
pay,  unless  they  were  shipped  in  wool  in  the  spring,  and  we  could  get  a  select  io4 
«f  wethers,  when  we  might  pay  7  cents." 

«  

Mr.  Simmons  makes  just  the  same  complaint.     He  says,  as  between  a  evt 

aad  a  wether  of  a  given  weight,  there  would,  in  favour  of  the  wether,  be*$l  dif- 
ference in  price,  and,  if  a  cargo  could  be  obtained  of  all  wethers,  the  differeooi 
would  be  a  cent  a  pound  more. 

Mr.  Thos.  Qovenlock,  of  Seaforth,  a  large  shipper,  says : — 

"  Mutton  brings  a  little  better  price  than  beef  in  England.  There  is  a  prefer- 
eotice  there  for  the  meat  of  Southdown  sheep.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  gettmg 
enough  wethers  in  this  coiuitry.  If  the  farmers  kept  more  wethers,  we  should  be 
able  to  command  better  prices ;  but  they  sell  off  their  lambs  too  much.*' 

Mr.  John  Black,  of  Fergus,  who  shipped  over  2,000  sheep  last  year  to  Gr^ 
Britain,  raises  the  same  cry  for  ''more  wethers."    He  says: — 
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"  The  sheep  shipped  were  largely  ewes — ^tbere  is  a  want  of  weihers.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  pay  fMxmeam  to  keep  their  lambs  till  two  years  old,  and  fur- 
bMl  a  supply  of  wethers.  .  .  .  l^or  a  shipload  of  wethers  of  the  class  men- 
ikmed  I  oould  give  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  for  the  ordinary  shipments  I  .have 
made.    I  think  there  are  good  prospects  for  a  market  for  sheep  in  Enghgind." 

Mr.  John  Donald,  already  referred  to  as  a  large  buyer  of  lambs  for  export 
to  the  States,  says : — 

'*A.  jpreat  loss  accrues  owing  to  the  farmers  not  making  wethers  of  their 
lambs.    1  should  say  the  three  counties  lose  over  $10,000  a  year  by  this  means.'' 

Mr.  Albin  Rawlings  is  equally  earnest  on  this  point.    He  says : — 

"  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  country  to  get  our  farmers  to  castrate  their 
,  lambs.  I  think  Ontario  is  losing  half  a  dollar  a  head  on  eyeiy  buck  lamb  they 
ship  to  Europe  or  the  United  States.  They  have  not  a  back  on  them,  and  in  fact 
they  are  nearly  unsaleable  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  are  scarcely  fit 
for  table  use.  In  buying  lambs  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  tails  cut  off  and  haye 
them  altered  Ac  long  as  the  ewe  has  not  been  used  for  breeding  purposes  I  don't 
object  to  it  at  all.  If  the  ewe  has  had  lambs  she  is  about  a  cent  a  poun!l  lees 
vaiuaMe." 

T^  command  the  British  market,  then,  it  may  as  well  be  understood,^once  f<^ 
all,  that  fiurmera  must  biake  wethers  of  their  rams  and  ship  either  wethers,  or 
what  Mr.  Ebll  calls  '^  gimmers,"  ewes*that  haye  neyer  been  with  lamb  For- 
merly, sheep  were  regarded  as  in  goo4  marketable  condition  at  four  years,  but 
now  early  maturity  is  a  desideratum.    Mr.  Hall  says  on  this  point : — 

"  In  England  in  my  early  days  the  better  class  of  people  all  wanted  four-year- 
old  mutton.  There  is  no  such  thing  to  be  had  in  quantity  now-a-days;  it  is  all 
early  maturity.  There  are  lots  of  young  sheep  sold  in  the  London  and  Liyerpool 
marKet,  one  year  and  a  few  months  old,  at  from  three  pounds  to  three  pound  ten 
per  head." 

Most  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  indicate  two  years  aa  about  the  age  at  which 
it  is  desirable  sheep  should  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Professor  Brown  says: — 
''For  flesh  it  is  most  profitable  to  sell  sheep  in  April  and  May,  and  all 
should  be  off  when  eighteen  months  old."  Looking,  then,  to  early  maturity  as 
iShe  next  quality  to  be  secured,  the  question  is,  in  what  breed,  or  by  the  agency  of 
what  breed  can  it  best  be  obtained  ? 

Early  Maturity. 

Of  the  Southdown,  Mr.  Stephen  White  says : — 

"  The  lambs  mature  earlier  than  those  of  the  larger  breeds." 

Mr.  Jno.  Motherwell,  of  Bathurst  (Lanark),  is  going  to  cross  his  sheep  with 
the  Southdown  **  to  secure  early  maturity." 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Quelph,  says : — 

^  Ab  to  early  maturity,  a  great  deal  depends  on  how  you  feed  your  sheep. 
We  do  not  haye  much  disease  among  sheep  in  this  oountiy.  We  haye  had  the 
least  trouble  with  the  Southdowns ;  we  haye  not  paid,  or  required  to  pay,  that 
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Attention  to  tbem  that  we  did  to  the  othen.    I  think  the  Southdowns  an  tbt 

I 

best  nurses." 

Mr.  McCrae,  of  Ouelph,  says :  **  The  Southdown  beats  all  the  other  bieeia 
in  earlj  maturity.     At  a  year  old  I  think  the  Southdown  would  attain  150  Ibe.' 

Mr.  Parkinson,  on  the  other  hand«  says : — 

^  The  Cotswolds  also  require  a  longer  time  to  come  to  maturity,and  they  will  Doi 
be  so  finished  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  as  the  Leicesters.  Thi 
Leicesters  are  ready  to  kill  at  any  age.  A  third-cross  Leicester  wether  should  be 
got  at  a  good  weight  for  the  European  market  at  a  year  and  a  half  old ;  at  a  year 
old  I  (hink  it  should  weigh  140  to  150  pounds.  Of  course  that  is  when  the  wool 
is  on.  Two  years  ago  I  had  four  wether  lambs — grades  pretty  well  bred — ^thall 
bought.  Sometime  in  the  month  of  February  I  sold  these  lambs,  along  with  nx 
ewe  lambs,  for  $74 ;  -that  is,  I  got  $8.00  apiece  for  the  wether  lambs,  and  $7.00  a 
piece  for  the  ewes.    They  were  about  eleven  months  old." 

Mr.  Snell  giv^  credit  to  the  Leicester  as  an  early  maturing  sheep. 

M!r.  Morgan,  of  Oshawa,  who  gives  evidence  as  a  buyer  and  shipper,  aj^myw 
the  Down  sheep  for  early  maturity  as  against  the  Cotswold. 

Mr.  Simmons,  however,  says : — ^  As  to  breeds  which  attain  maturity  ^lieii, 
ih^  Leicesters  come  firsts  the  lAncoJ/ne  neaet^  and  the  Oots  wolds  third.  WehAvi 
very  few  Southdowns.* 

Professor  Brown  says  .* — ^*  Far  weigh^  in  the  shortest  time  the  Leicester  ■ 
ahead  in  our  experience.  .  .  .•  In  early  maturing  the  order  is: — Leicester, 
Southdown,  Southdown  cross,  Leicester  cross,  Oxford  Down  cross,  and  the  slow- 
est is  the  Cotswold."  Having  regard  to  the  precision  with  which  Profescr 
Brown's  experiments  are  likely  to  be  conducted,  as  well  as  the  previous  evideoo 
pro  and  con,  to  the  Leicesters  must  be  awarded  the  first  place  for  early  matoritf 
although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  prejudice  the  Downs,  if  in  other  respaeb 
they  are  founi  most  desirable  for  shipping  purposes. 

Preference  for  Down  Mutton. 

The  strong  popular  preference  for  Down  mutton  in  Elngland  has  also  io^« 
considered.    So  strong  is  it  that,  says  Mr.  Hall : — 

"Buyers  of  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  mutton  do  not  calculate  on  the  wool  a: 
all ;  they  look  at  the  face  of  the  animal,  and  if  they  see  some  gray  or  black  thev 
they  like  that.  In  lambs  also  they  do  not  like  the  white-faced ;  they  want  th^ 
with  the  strain  of  the  Down  in  them.  Butchers  sometimes  leave  the  skin  on  tb 
legs  of  the  carcasses  of  sheep  in  order  to  show  what  they  are,  because  if  they  hs^ 
Down  in  them  they  are  worth  so  much  more  a  pound." 

Mr.  Britton  adds  on  this  point : — 

"  In  England  the  wool  brings  about  the.  same  price  as  here ;  the  quality  ^ 
the  meat  is  uxe  first  consideration.  A  first-class  butcher  in  England  would  o» 
sell  anything  else  but  mutton  from  black-faced  sheep  to  his  customers" 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Southdowns  are  too  small  for  pn>fiU£Mi 
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mntton  Awp,  and  the  use  of  the  Shropshire  or  Hampshire  Down  is  recommend- 
ed; but  it  is  not  a  large  sheep  that  is  needed  in  the  English  market.  Mr. 
Mozgan  says : — 

''  The  Southdown  sheep  is  the  finest  of  the  Downs.    When  dressed  it  weighs 
as  high  as  80  or  90  pounds ;  about  80  pounds  is  the  popular  weight" 


Mr.  Britton  says : — '*  Sheep  dressing  from  70  lbs.  to  75  lbs.  are  the  best  class 
for  the  Finglish  market." 

Mr.  Hall  says : — '*  The  weight  of  sheep  preferred  for  mutton  varies  from  60 
lbs.  to  90  Ibik,  aoQovding  to  the  dass  of  customers.  From  70  to  80  lbs.  is  a  capi- 
tal weight  to  get." 

Mr.  Thompson  is  favourable  to  the  Oxford  or  Shropshire  breed,  but  says : — 
^  The  best  sheep  we  have  in  Canada  are  the  Southdowns^  and  a  cross  betweon 
them  and  the  Gotswolds,  or  Leicesters — ^they  bring  the  Ijest  prices." 

Mr.  Briiton  says : — '- 

**  I  would  prefer  as  a  cross  Oxford  rams  with  Ootswolds  or  Leicesters.  That 
cross  makes  first-dass  mutton,  and  the  fleece  would  be  very  good— ^the  wool  is 
soft  and  fine.  They  weigh  about  20  lbs.  to  the  quarter,  but  they  are  full  of  lean 
meat  That  weight  would  not  be  objectionable  m  the  English  market.  If  there 
is  plenty  of  lean  meat  i^ey  do  not  object  to  an  animal  dressing  100  lbs.  There 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  meat  of  the  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds.  Such  a  cross 
as  I  have  mentioned  would  stand  our  climate,  and  they  eain  flesh  rapidly.  The 
cross  would  be  a  black-faced  sheep.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  male  thoroughbred 
conveys  its  characteristics  better  than  a  thoroughbred  female." 

Mr.  Hall  says . — 

"  A  few  years  ago  a  Mr.  Aunmer,  of  the  firm  of  P.  Leonard  &  Co.,  had  a  lot 
of  Shropshire  Downs  from  Irelana  and  a  lot  of  Lincolns  in  the  market  the  same 
moiiiing.  The  Shr<^shire  Downs  did  not  weigh  so  heavy  as  the  Lincolns  by  five 
pounds  a  quarter.  There  were  a  dozen  people  there  early  to  buy  the  Shropshires, 
bat^  in  the  afternoon,  although  he  be^fi^ed  and  implored  people  to  take  the  Lin- 
colns for  ten  shillings  lees  Umn  he  sold  the  Shropshires  tor,  they  would  not  buy 
them.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  animal  so  serviceable  as  the  Shropshire.  Tlie 
Shropshire  would  cross  wonderfufiy  well  with  your  Leicester.  I  object  to  the 
Lrisicester  as  a  mutton  yielding  sheep  ;  but  the  cross  improves  it,  because  the  Lei- 
cester is  a  sheep  of  very  nearly  the  same  type  as  the  Cotswold.  K  you  W€«re  to 
uae  the  Shiopsnire  ram  for  crossing  with  Leicesters  or  good  grade  sheep,  that 
would  produce  just  the  mutton  we  want." 

Mr.  Hall  also  refers  to  the  Merinos.    He  sBfs : — 

**  We  are  getting  large  numbers  ci  sheep  from  the  United  States.  Thejr  me 
aendmg  us  from  that  country  a  very  fine  dass  of  Merinos  and  some  others,  Int 
principally  Merinos.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  weighing  90  and  100  pounds. 
They  are  very  ripe  and  full  of  fkt.  They  are  not^profitable  meat  for  the  butchers 
l3oing  too  full  of  fat,  and  they  are  sh<»rt  of  fiesh.  Oanadians  rank  well  with  the 
^Americans  in  regard  to  their  capacity  for  sending  to  England  a  good  dass  of  sheep, 
l>ai  they  do  not  rank  with  tbetn  in  regard  to  sending  wethers.  The  Shropehure 
JDown  is  a  particularly  hardy  sheep,  u.  you  eross  the  ffluropehire  with  the  Leices- 
joa  get  a  very  popskr  wool" 

StarilBf ,  then,  with  the  principle^  recognized  by  evecyeae  whose  opinicm  iSi 
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worth  having,  that  the  foundation  for  a  profitable  trade  must  be  secaied  by  the 
use  of  thoroughbred  male  animals  alone,  whether  sheep  or  cattle  are  in  question 
the  points  particularly  to  be  obtained  in  a  sheep  for  the  British  market,  ar»— firsts 
it  must  be  a  wether,  or  ewe  never  used  for  breeding ;  secondly — ^it  must  be  an 
animal  that  will  mature  early;  thirdly— ^it  must  have  the  Down  stamp  upon 
ii — ^black  fieu^  and  black  legs ;  and — ^fourth — ^it  should  be  of  about  140  to  160 
pounds  live  weight  It  is  almost  unnecesary  to  say  that  it  must  be  in  good 
condition,  for  the  farmer  who  studies  the  wants  of  his  customers,  so  fiur  as 
the  several  matters  above  mentioned  are  concerned,  will  not  be  likely  to  neglect 
so  essential  a  particular  as  feeding  carefully  and  liberally.  ^  We  want»"  says  Mr. 
Hall,  ^  mutton  that  is  lean — plenty  of  flesh — juicy  mutton,  ripe  and  lean,"  and 
then  he  gives  his  test  of  the  sheep  he  handles  in  such  numbers.    He  says : — 

"  In  examining  a  she^  most  people  toudi  him  bv  spreading  the  hand  acrosB 
the  loins ;  but  I  choose  them  by  touching  them  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers  in  the 
middle  of  the  loins,  and  I  can  then  tell  m  a  moment  whether  there  is  flesh  then 

or  not." 

I 

The  Down  stamp  or  type  being  the  one  to  be  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  British 
market,  does  not  of  course  involve  the  sale  to  the  shipper  of  either  pure-bred 
Downs  or  of  crosses  exclusively  between  Down  breeds.  All  that  is  needed  is 
that  the  Down  characteristics  should  be  predominant.  Of  the  three  varieties  of 
Down,  the  Southdown  is  the  smallest.  The  Oxford  is  a  breed  of  only  some  thirty- 
five  years'  standing,  obtained  originally  by  crossing  a  Hampshire  Down  ewe  with 
a  CSotswold  ram,  and  then  the  issue  of  that  cross  with  a  Southdown  ram — ^the 
'^ topping  off"  with  the  Southdown  being  particularly  attended  to.  How  far  the 
Oxford  Downs  may  possess  the  merit  of  prepotency  is  not  vexy  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  evidence,  the  fact  being  that  the  Oxfords  are  little  known  in  CanadiL 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Bow  Park,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Oxfords  is  that  of  ao 
English  as  well  as  a  Canadian  farmer,  gives  the  Oxfords  on  the  whole  the  prefer- 
ence, agreeing  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  witnesses  as  to  the  siee  and 
character  of  the  sheep  required  for  the  English  trade.  He  seems  to  be  confident, 
too,  of  the  transmitting  power  of  the  Oxford.    He  says : — 

"  The  Oxford  is  not  a  pure-bred  sheep  to  begin  with,  but  it  has  been  bred  so 
consistently  that  it  now  gets  the  name  of  being  a  pure-bred  sheep,  and  the  best 
proof  that  it  is  so  is,  that  it  is  used  to  cross  upon  animals  that  are  not  pure-bred, 
so  as  to  improve  them.  The  ^reat  objection  to  the  Southdown  is  its  want  of  wool 
It  Ib  an  important  item  to  raise  a  considerable  fleece  of  wool  in  this  country,  and 
the  Oxford  Down  has  the  fullest  fleece  of  all  the  Downs." 

■ 

Mr.  Benson,  although  not  speaking  very  confidently,  leans  to  the  use  of  the 
Oxford  or  Hampshire  Down  in  order  to  obtain  siise. 

Mr.  Bennelson.  of  Gait,  has  found  a  cross  of  the  Southdown  and  the  Lei- 
cester, or  Cotswold  successiuL    He  says: — 

"  I  have  crossed  Leicesters  with  the  Southdowns,  and  the  result  has  been 
excellent.    By  that  course  I  have  obtained  a  greater  weight  than  in  the  South- 
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downs,  I  have  thus  obtained  ahnost  as  heavy  sheep  as  the  Leicesters.  I  think, 
liowever,  that  the  Southdown  crosses  better  on  the  Cotswold  than  on  the  Leicester; 
this  cross  gives  more  wool,  and  I  do  not  see  but  they  are  equally  as  good  in  other 
respects.  The  sheep  are  more  apt  to  be  bare  of  wool  when  the  cross  is  with  the 
Leicester;  but  by  crossing  with  the  Cotswold  we  get  a  larger  sheep  and  more 
wool,  about  as  much  wool  as  from  ordinary  long-woolled  sheep." 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Galt^  whose  object  is  chiefly  to  raise  mutton,  gives  th* 
preference  to  the  Southdown.  He  has  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  lambs  in 
December  to  100  lbs.,  and  sheep  in  April  to  1(58  lbs.  from  crosses  of  the  South- 
down on  the  Leicester. 

Mr.  Peter  Clark,  of  Montague  (Lanark),  has  found  the  use  of  a  pure-bred 
Southdown  ram  on  native  sheep  very  successfiil. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Macfarlane,  of  Ramsay  (Lanark),  says: — 

^  I  keep  a  flock  of  about  30  sheep  or  more,  nearly  pure  Leicesters.  The  first 
improvement  we  made,  over  thirty  years  ago,  was  from  the  Southdown.  No 
other  cross  did  so  well,  but  other  breeds  became  popular,  and  the  Sbuthdown 
blood  was  got  rid  off." 

Mr.  Stone  says : — 

**  The  Southdown  is  a  valuable  sheep,  and  easily  kept.  A  valuable  sheep  for 
the  old  country  market  would  be  a  cross  of  a  Southdown  ram  upon  a  grade  or 
Leicester  ewe;  but  I  believe  that  somebody  should  always  keep  pure- bred  sheep. 
Cotswolds,  Southdowns,  Leicesters,  and  Lincolns  are  all  very  valuable  sheep; 
Shropshire  and  Oxford  Downs  are  only  crosses." 

Mr.  McCrae,  of  Guelph,  is  favourable  to  the  Cotswcdd  as  the  best  sheep  on 
the  whole  for  improving  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  but  in  regard  to  sheep 
for  exportation  he  says : — 

"  I  think  the  Southdown  is  a  very  acceptable  sheep  for  crossing  with  the 
common  stock  of  the  country  in  order  to  obtain  an  animaF  for  exportation ;  you 
will  get  the  best  wethers  from  a  cross  of  the  Southdown  with  the  native  stock. 
The  Southdown  beats  all  the  other  breeds  in  early  maturity.  At  a  year  old  I 
think  the  Southdown  would  attain  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  don't 
think  the  Oxford  Down  would  be  a  favourable  sheep  to  cross  with  the  common 
stock  of  the  country.  By  using  a  Cotswold  or  a  Leicester  ram  I  think  we  could 
obtain  a  better  animal  for  exportation  than  by  using  the  Oxford  Down.  I  think 
it  decidedly  desirable  that  the  breeds  should  be  kept  distinct ;  I  would  not  ap- 
prove of  the  practice  of  using  a  Cotswold  one  year,  a  Leicester  the  next  year  and 
a  Southdown  the  next  year.' 

Mr.  Hood,  of  Guelph,  thus  narrates  the  result  of  his  observations: — 

'*  The  Southdown  or  a  cross-bred  Southdown  will  fetch  more  money  on  the 
English  markft  than  the  Cotswold.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Southdown 
makes  the  finest  mutton,  although  you  don't  get  so  heavy  a  carcass  from  it  as 
you  do  from  the  Cotswold,  as  they  are  generally  shipped  by  the  head.  There 
would  be  more  profit  by  crossing  with  an  Oxford  or  a  Leicester  or  a  Shropshire; 
I  like  the  Oxfoi  J.  When  I  was  in  London  wandering  through  the  parks  of  the 
west  end,  I  noticed  that  the  sheep  grazing  in  them  were  invariably  half-breeds, 
erossed  with  some  of  the  Downs.  I  asked  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  party,  and 
1  was  told  no,  that  they  belonged  to  the  different  butchers  who  supplied  the  aris- 
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iocracy  in  the  west  end  of  London,  and  that  they  had  theae  sheep  on  exhibition, 
so  that  the  people  driving  through  the  parks  in  their  carriages  could  see  them; 
and  each  butcher  prides  himself  on  having  his  particular  brand  there,  whether  it 
is  Oxford  or  Southdown — ^but  they  are  nearly  alwavs  crossed  breeds — the  South- 
down crossed  with  the  Oxford  or  the  Leicester.  The  sheep  were  not  clipped,  ai 
I  saw  them  in  the  end  of  May.  I  am  very  certain  that  they  would  weigh  more 
than  twenty  pounds  to  the  quarter.  A  cross  of  a  grade  ewe  with  a  Leieester 
ram,  if  shipped  at  fifteen  months  old,  and  •weighing  twenty-two  and  a  half 
pounds  to  the  quarter,  would  not  bring  so  high  a  price  as  a  dark-faced  sheep; 
there  is  a  penn^  or  a  penny  half-penny  difference  in  the  price,  if  you  get  a  sheep 
of  medium  weight  and  quality.  When  you  take  one  of  these  well-fatted  loo^- 
woolled  sheep  to  the  London  market,  ^ou  cannot  sell  it  for  mutton,  because  it  is 
simply  a  lot  of  tallow.  It  might  weigh  about  130  pounds  of  mutton,  but  the 
mutton  is  not  saleable.  The  Leicester  and  Cotswold  sheep  are  wanted  for  crosB- 
ing  purposes ;  I  myself  would  rather  take  the  Leicester,  because  I  consider  it  ha? 
a  Better  constitution  than  the  Cotswold." 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Puslinch  (Wellington),  says : — 

**  I  think  the  cross  of  a  Southdown  ram  on  a  grade  Leioest«r  ewe  would  be 
better  than  a  ci*08S  with  Oxford  Down  rams.  The  first  cross  is  always  the  best 
The  cross  of  a  Southdown  ram  on  a  grade  Leicester  or  Cotswold  ewe  would  weif k 
at  two  years  old,  80  to  100  pounds;  and  if  you  fed  them  with  grain  from  2ie 
time  they  were  lambed  they  would  go  up  to  150  or  160  pounds.  It  is  only  very 
recently  since  the  better  class  of  wool  has  got  into  greater  demand.  The  butchen 
decidealy  prefer  Southdown  mutton  to  any  other,  and  they  want  the  first  crosa  if 
they  can  get  it;  I  don't  know  whether  they  charge  their  customers  any  more  for 
that  class  of  mutton,  but  I  don't  think  they  do.  I  have  exhibited  a  TOod  manr 
sheep,  and  several  times  I  have  taken  the  first  prise  at  the  Provincial  shows'fcff 
lambs." 

Mr.  Britton  would  prefer  the  Oxford  as  the  sheep  to  cross  with  Cotswolds  or 
Leicesters  for  market,  but  does  not  think  the  Southdown  cross  would  be  toe 
small.  "" 

Mr.  Thompson  says: — ^"If  we  were  to  cross  the  Southdowns  with  the  Cote- 
wolds  or  Leicesters  we  'would  have  a  hardy  sheep,  quite  large  enough." 

Mr.  Geary,  of  LoncteBy  approves  of  crossing  Leicesters  or  Lincolns  with  the 
Down  for  the  British  market,  but  does  not  express  a  preference  for  either  one  of 
the  four  Down  varieties. 

Mr.  John  Black,  of  Fergus,  thinks  at  the  present  time  the  most  profital^ 
sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  combined  would  be  a  cross  of  the  Leicester  with  the 
Southdown ;  but  that  might  change  with  the  demand  for  wool. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  who,  as  already  remarked,  speaks  as  a  dealer  in  sheep 

not  as  a  breeder,  says : — 

"  Southdowns  deteriorate  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land. In  Ireland  they  use  mostly  the  Shropshire  Down  for  crossing.  The  Ox- 
ford Down  has  not  been  very  much  used.  It  is  larger  than  the  Shropshire.  I( 
would  not  be  too  large  for  our  market.  With  us,  if  you  have  quality  and  aise 
combined,  you  will  mid  plenty  of  demand.  It  would  not  pay  you  to  send  ob  pure 
Oxfords,  but  cross  the  native  sheep  here  with  the  Oxfords.** 

The  idea  that  the  Soutbdowns  may  be  a  little  toe  ddiaate  for  this  rlimatn  ■ 
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dispelled  by  experience.    The  Southdown^  as  its  name  impMeB,  is  a  south  oountry 
sheep,  and,  as  sheep  are  kept  in  England,  might  very  likely  sufier  from  the  driz- 
zling rains,  cold,  damp  winds,  and  clammy  mists  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    The  hardier  Shropshire  is  very  likely  a  better  dieep  £Dr  these 
ungenial  experiences.    But  mere  cold,  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  tells  for  nothing, 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  Southdown  failing,  with  ordinary  care— - 
the  same  care  that  all  sheep  are  entitled  to— to  stand  an  Ontario  winter  as  well 
as  'the  best.    The  Southdown  is  much  more  plentiful  in  Canada  than  the  other 
Downs.    It  is  a  lively,  "  chunky,''  active  sheep,  very  well  adapted  for  rough  lands 
^r  a  hilly  region,  but  thriving  anywhere.     Without,  therefore,  in  the  least  dis- 
•couraging  the  use  of  the  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  or  Oxford  Downs,  where  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient,  either  from  convenience  or  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sijBC  of 
ihe  flock,  to  employ  them,  it  is  to  the  Southdown  the  farmers  wiQ  probably  be 
mduoed  first  to  look,  so  far  as  the  male  animal  is  concerned,  to  obtain  the  sheep 

■  

wanted  for  shipment  to  Qreat  Britain.     But  to  get  siae,  and  also  to  obtain  the 

pecidiar  class  of  wool  most  in  demand,  and  respecting  which  more  will  be  said 

iier'eafter^  the  evidence  points  very  strongly  to  a  cross  of  the  Down  on  the  long- 

woolled  or  native  sheep.    What    proportions  of  any  breed  may  be  found  in 

the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  say.    The  trace  of  the  Down  has  probably  not  been 

altogether  lost  during  the  long  period  Leicesters,  Ootswolds  and  Lincolns  have 

4ield  the  field.    But  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  in  ever  varying  d^pceoB,  the 

^  natives"  have  been  gradually  stamped  more  and  more  with  the  long-woolled 

^aracteristics.    And,  while  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  careful  breeder,  in  many 

cases,  to  keep  the  Leicester,  the  Coiiwold,  or  the  Lincoln  type  alive  in  his  flock  of 

^wes,  his  object  should  be,  if  he  uses  a  long-wooUed  ram,  by  judicious  selection  of 

females  approximating  most  nearly  to  the  Down,  to  throw  the  balance  in  favour 

of  the  Down  side.    The  black  or  gray  face,  and  the  black  legs  are,  it  must  be 

remembered,  a  necessity  in  order  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  British  buyer«    For 

^he  American  Iamb  market,  a  fat  lamb  of  any  breed  appears  to  be  welcome  at 

me  price  or  otiier. 


WOOLS. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  ib  that  of  wool.    No  one  pretendsy  of 

«^oix>Bo>  that  the  Downs  give  so  heavy  a  fleece  as  the  long-woolled  sheep.    Ajbi  to 

-^iix^   ^P  usually  obtained  &om  the  various  breeds,  the  witnesses  vasy  nrooh ;  a 

^ro0>t  deal  depending  on  general  treatment  and  feeding  as  well  as  on  individual 

,^}^3jracieristics.    It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  what  is  said  in  this  respect  of 

vespective  breed,  not  focgetting  the  "  natives." 
£5 
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"Die  OotBwolds. 

Ur.  Stone,  of  Qnelph,  claims  to  have  been  the  first  in  his  section  of  ooontr^ 
to  intoodace  the  Ootswold  sheep.  He  hod,  he  sayH,  at  first  a  difficnltj  in  indndug 
anyone  to  look  at  tiiem,  bat  by  degrees  that  prejudice  Tsnished,  and  now  no  sheep 
has  among  its  breeders  more  enthiuiastie  admirers  than  the  Cotawold.  Mr. 
Stone  ia  a  man,  however,  who  looks  at  everything  in  a  most  practical  manner,  and 
is  no  more  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  Cotswolds  than  of  his  beautiful  white-fseed 
mttlet     As  regards  wool,  he  say^ : — 

"  We  find  it  diiEcult  to  keep  up  the  same  quality  of  wool  here  as  lihey  do  in 
England ;  our  climate  is  too  dry  aod  hot.  I  fancy  that  the  Southdown  would 
keep  up  the  quality  of  its  wool  better  than  the  Cotewold  in  this  country.  If  the 
formers  wquld  use  a  Cotswold  ewe  with  a  Shropshire  or  Southdown  buck  I  think 
they  would  have  better  wool. 


COTSWOLDS. 

"  But  now  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for  wool  of  the  length  that  then 
formerly  was.  With  the  mnchinery  now  in  use,  wool  four  or  five  inches  long  caa 
be  worked  as  well,  provided  it  has  the  same  texture,  as  that  ei^t  or  twelve 
inches  lonfi;.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  X  had  a  large  quantity  of  wool  fix>m  > 
cross  of  a  Southdown  on  the  Cotawold,  I  could  command  three  or  five  cent*  > 
pound  more  for  it  than  for  the  very  ooarse  wool  of  the  other  breeds. 

"  I  don't  think  that  cross  reduces  the  quantity  very  much.  I  have  seen  bobk 
fleeces  in  which  the  wool,  though  not  bo  long,  was  thicker.    The  wdjght  vsi 
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pretty  nearly  Uie  same.    The  quantity  of  wool  depends  very  much  on  the  weight 
of  the  sheep. 

"  The  tendency  of  the  market  is  at  present  towards  shorter  wool ;    there 
is  a  better  demand  for  Southdown  wool  now  than  there  has  been  for  some  time." 

This  points  to  two  conclusions.    First,  that,  ho  matter  what  the  demand  for, 
.   or  increasing  popularity  of  the  Downs,  the  Gotswolds  may  still,  even  from  a  wool 
dealer's  point  of  view,  be  bred  to  advantage;  and,  secondly,  that  the  present  demand 
for  a  medium  wool  very  favourably  coincides  with  the  requirements  of  the  mar- 
ket for  mutton. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Puslinch,  who  breeds  Southdowns  exclusively  at  the  present 
time,  who  gave  up  Leicesters  and  Gotswolds  "because  he  could  make  more  money 
out  of  the  Southdowns,**  and  whose  evidence  implies  that,  in  his  opinion,  three 
Southdowns  can  be  kept  for  the  same  as  one  Cotswold,  says  :^- 

" TwoCotswolds  would  produce  about  eight  pounds  of  wool  each-r-nsixteen 
pounds.    The  average  price  of  that  would  be  about  28  cents.    Three  Southdowns 
at  the  same  age  womd  average  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  each — thirteen  and  a 
half  pounds.  This  would  sell  at  an  average  of  38  cents.  I  have  never  fed  my  sheep 
for  butchering,  but  always  sold  them  for  breeding  purposes,  so  that  I  cannot  give 
an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  mutton  of  two  Gotswolds  and 
three  Southdowns.    I  have  never  had  any  first  crosses  of  Southdown  rams  witii 
Gotswold  ewes,  but  my  ram  got  among  my  neighbour's  Gotswold  sheep,  and  he 
had  some  crosses  which  turned  out  to  be  magnificent.    The  wool  from  that  cross 
would  be  the  medium  wool  which  sells  on  the  market  at  about  three  cents  a 
pound  less  than  pure  Southdown  wool,  and  the  fieece  would  weigh  from  six  and  a 
half  to  seven  pounds.    Last  year  27  cents  a  poimd  was  obtained  for  such  wool, 
when  long  wool  was  selling  for  18  or  20  cents,  and  when  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  larger  quantity  of  wool,  it  makes  a  vast  difference." 

So  that  by  an  accident,  Mr.  Anderson  proved  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stone's 
judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  cross  between  these  two  breeds. 

Mr*  Watt  admits  the  change  in  character  of  the  demand  for  wool,  but  thinks 
a  GotsvfTold  fleece  will  bring  more  than  a  Southdown.  He  does  not  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  result,  in  this  respect,  of  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Mr,  Parkinson,  who  breeds  Leicesters,  says : — 

'*  The  great  demand  for  Gotswold  sheep  has  been  firom  the  United  States. 
The  Cotswold  sheep  have  been  much  improved  lately.  What  have  been  imporiied 
in  recent  years  are  far  superior  to  what  were  formerly  imported.  They  are  bet- 
ter mroolled  dieep  and  have  finer  quality ;  but  from  my  observation  of  the  Gotswold 
— ^I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  have  no  prejudice  against  them — ^the  produce  of  tl^e 
Cotffwold  tiiorooghbreds  are  not  so  uniform  in  character  as  the  produce  of  weO- 
bred  lieicesters.  Both  flocks  being  thoroughbred,  there  would  oe  more  inferior 
lambs  in  a  Gotswold  than  in  a  Leicester  flock." 

Part  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Snell,  given  below,  has  been  already  quoted,  but 

u^ggj  be  repeated  in  this  connection.    He  says : — 

^  IThere  has  certainly  been  a  great  improvement  made  in  the  qualijgr  of 
tlie  "Wool,  although  I  thmk  there  \a  great  improvement  still  to  be  made  in 
that  respect  Inr  selecting  rams  with  reference  to  the  fineness  of  the  fieece. 
One  of  we  obrjections  to  the  Gotswold  sheep  has  been  that  their  wool  n  too 
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coarse;  but  by  careful  selection  of  rams  with  the  finest  quality  of  wool,  and 
with  the  wool  uniform  all  over  them,  you  can  improve  the  quality  of  the 
wool  very  much  in  the  o&pring.  The  United  States  has  hitherto  been  oui  best  mar- 
ket for  Cotswold  sheep.  The  Kentuckians  have  been  our  best  customers,  and 
they  are  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  wool,  making  that  a  speci- 
alty, and  we  have  been  trying  to  breed  our  sheep  to  suit  the  taste  of  that 
market;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  made  a  marked  . 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  wool  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sheep.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
grosser  wool  on  the  thighs.  I  consider  that  objectionable.  The  first  place  where 
our  Kentucky  customers  catch  hold  of  a  sheep  is  the  thigh,  and  if  they  find 
pretty  good  wool  there  they  judge  that  it  is  good  all  over  the  body." 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Southdowns  and  Cotswolds 

as  wool-yielding  sheep,  Mr.  Snell  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  I  kept  a  few  Southdowns  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  not  breeding  them  at 
present.  If  there  was  any  considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  wool,  I 
think  it  would  pay  well  to  raise  Southdowns ;  but  the  difference  betwe^i  the 
prices  obtained  in  the  market  for  fine  wool  and  coarse  wool  is  not  so  great 
as  to  make  it  an  object  to  breed  Southdowns,  because  you  cannot  get  the 
weight  of  fleece  in  a  Southdown  sheepthat  you  can  in  a  Cotswold,  while  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  price.  The  difference  in  the  weight  of  'the  fleeces 
would  be,  I  think,  about  four  pounds  per  head.  A  good  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep 
should  average  nine  pounds  of  good  washed  wool ;  I  don't  think  a  flock  of  South- 
downs  would  average  more  than  five  pounds,  if  they  would  do  that.  In  weight 
there  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  difference." 

Mr.  Snell  adds : — 

"  The  climate  gives  us  an  advantage  with  the  Cotswolds,  as  it  is  conducive  to 
a  good  growth  of  wool.  They  are  not  liable  to  get  bare  on  their  beUiee,  legs  and 
necks." 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Richmond  Hill,  another  Cotswold  breeder,  does  not  by  any 

means  approve  of  crossing  the  Cotswolds  with  the  Southdowns.    He  says  : — 

"  Another  circumstance  which  injures  the  Cotswold  breeders  is  the  fact  of 
shippers  advising  farmers  to  cross  their  flocks  with  Downs,  because  they  have 
more  profit  in  handling  them ;  and  the  wool-dealers  have  had  more  profit  Xatetr 
in  fine  wools,  and  for  this  reason  complain  of  the  coarse  wool  of  the  Cotswold. 
While  the  Cotswold  has  the  name  of  producing  all  the  coarse  wool  the  fact  is 
that  there  is  not  5,000  lbs.  of  pure-bi^  Cotswold  wool  (Canadian)  sold  in  To- 
ronto annually.  The  coarse  wool  comes  principally  from  the  Lincoln  crooa.  I  am 
not  prejudiced  against  any  breed  of  sheep,  but  will  be  guided  by  tiie  American 
demand  what  kind  to  raise. 

^Should  the  demand  increase  for  Downs,  it  will  not  lessen  the  pxizudpal 
demand  for 'Cotswolds,  as  there  is  no  cross  equal  to  the  Cotswold  cross  on  the 
Merino,  to  produce  combing  wool." 

Mr.  Russell,  it  will  be  noticed,  speaks  as  a  Cotswold  breeder  only.  He 
does  not  deny  either  the  demand  for  Down  sheep,  or  the  tendency  in  fitvour  of 
medium  wool 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Percy  Township,  Northumberland,  koqps  botk  pm^-bnd 
Cotswolds  and  Leicesters.    He  says : — 

"  I  generally  get  a  dip  of  ten  pounds  washed  wool  from  Leicesters  or  Cots^ 
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voids,  though  I  h&ve  a  Cotawold  «we  which  sometimes  girea  Bixteen  pounds. 
The  Coifiwuds  give  a  little  more  wool  than  the  Leicefiters,  and  we  get  about  the 
same  price  for  tiae  wools.  The  Leiceetera  of  my  fiock  are  the  Border  or  larga 
Leicester  breed." 

Mr.  Smellie,  of  Vaughan  (York),  says  of  the  Cotswold : — 

"  From  the  Cotswold  I  get  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  wool  I  have  always 
been  able  to  sell  my  wool,  but  not  at  a  veiy  hign  figure.  This  year  after  clipping 
time  was  over,  I  think  it  was  27  cents  I  got  for  mine,  and  last  year  the  price  was 
not  so  high.     Of  course  if  the  sheep  are  better  fed  the  wool  is  more  abundant" 

Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth  (Qrey),  crossoB  the  Cotswolds  with  Leicesters,  and 
gives  his  reasons,  uid  the  effect  on  the  clip.     He  says : — 

"  My  sheep  are  a  cross  between  Leicester  and  Cotswold;  Cotswold  rams  upon 
Leicester  awes.  My  object  in  this  cross  was  to  give  my  sheep  a  better  constitu- 
tion. I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  better  constitution  and  in  making  them 
hardier.  For  the  past  six  years  I  have  not  had  a  weak  sheep  in  the  flock,  or  one 
troubled  with  any  disease.  I  have  now  a  good,  compact,  stout  sheep,  improved 
both  as  to  its  size  and  as  to  the  quantity  of  its  wool.  My  shearlingB  averaged  last 
year  eight  pounds  each.  I  think  they  have  arrived  at  a  greater  weight  than  th^ 
were  before  1  started  crossing  with  the  Cotswold," 
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Mr.  McArthur,  of  Ailsa  Craig  (Middlesex),  who  keeps  sheep  representing  a 
we  between  the  Leicester  and  the  Cotswold,  gets  fixim  6^  to  6^  lbs.  of  washed 
vool  from  each  sheep. 
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The  Leicesters. 

Of  the  Leicesters  there  are  three  varieties,  the  original,  or  Bakewell,  the 
Border  and  the  Yorkshire  Of  these  the  first  has  probably  no  direct  represen- 
tatives now  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Eramosa,  who  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  very  intelligent  breeder  of  Leioesters,  thus  refers  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  three  varieties.    He  says : — 

"  The  small  fine  Leicester,  which  some  people  call  the  Bakewell,  has  been 
bred  in-and-in  with  the  object  of  obtaining  fineness  of  quality,  but  it  is  too  ten- 
der and  too  small  a  sheep  for  this  count^.  But  the  Yorkshire  Leicesters,  for 
instance,  in  which  breeders  have  largely  retained  the  quality  and  symmetry  of 
the  Bakewells,  and  also  their  feeding  qualities,  early  maturity,  and  an  increased 
fleece  of  wool,  are  the  class  of  Leicester  sheep  which  I  consider  adapted  to  this 
country.  The  fine  English  Leicester  is  a  good  symmetrical  sheep,  but  it  is  too 
small  and  tender  to  be  a  profitable  sheep  K)r  this  country. 

"  The  same  qualities  which  have  been  obtained  to  some  extent  by  improving 
the  Yorkshire  Leicesters  are  found  In  the  Border  Leicesters,  only  perhaps  the 
Border  Leicester  does  not  hold  its  wool  so  well  or  carry  so  heavy  a  fleece  as  the 
Yorkshire  Leicester ;  but  they  are  both  good  mutton  sheep,  both  come  to  a  good 
size,  and  both  are  as  hardy  as  any  other  long-wooUed  sheep,  and  they  are  as  free 
from  disease  as  the  Cotswolds  or  the  Lincolns,  or  any  other  long-wooUed  breed. 

"  The  Yorkshire  and  the  Border  Leicesters  are  about  equal  in  size,  and  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  them  and  the  improved  Lincoln,  which  has  been 
improved  by  the  use  of  Leicester  blood — so  much  so,  that  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Professor  Buckland  was  in  England  and  was  reporting  for  the  press  what  he  saw 
therC;  he  testified  that  the  difierence  between  the  improved  Lincoln  and  the  Lei- 
cester was  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished ;  and  according  to  Youatt's  tes- 
timony, all  the  long-wooUed  sheep  in  England  owe  their  improvement  to  the 
Bakewell  Leicester/ 

The  fine  sheep  of  which  the  accompanying  plate  is  an  illustration,  are  of  the 
Border  variety,  and  from  the  flock  of  Mr.  Wm.  Whitelaw,  of  Guelph. 

Mr.  Parkinson  also  mentions  an  incident  referred  to  by  a  well-known 
author,  showing  how  greatly  judicious  selection,  independently  of  any  out- 
crosses  or  new  blood,  may  affect  the  race  or  breed     He  says : — 

"  A  man  in-breeding  has  certain  objects  that  he  aims  at,  and  where  he  has 
material  enough  to  select  from,  he  is  able  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  ev^ 
by  breeding  from  the  same  original  flock,  to  produce  quite  a  distinct  character. 
Youatt  gives  an  instance  of  two  men  who,  there  was  no  doubt,  both  bred  from  the 
BakeweU  stock ;  one  aimed  at  getting  large  size  and  a  full  fleece,  and  the  oth^ 
aimed  at  symmetry,  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  small  animaL  Neither 
had  any  out  crosses,  and  each  succeeded  in  g^.ving  the  character  to  his  flock  which 
he  aimed  at,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  both  had  come  from  the 
Bakewell  stock." 

It  matters  not  for  any  practical  purpose  whether  selection  only,  or  an  infusion 
at  some  date  or  even  more  than  once,  of  Lincoln  bloody  may  have  made  our  Leices- 
ters what  they  ate.  Either  the  Yorkshire  or  Border  Leicesters  have  all  ihe  char- 
acteristics of  a  well-established  breed    Mr.  Parkinson's  are  the  Yorkshire  Tazietfi 
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he  tbinki  appxxyzim&tes  more  to  the  Lincobi  than  the  Border  Leicester* 

He  doBoribeB  the  difierenee  as  follows : — 

**  The  Yorkflhire  Leioesters  are  darker  coloured  on  the  head  than  the  Border 
LeioeBten ;  ihev  are  shorter  in  the  neck,  and  they  are  better  filled  up  in  what  we 
call  the  collar,  uiat  is*  where  the  neck  joins  the  shoulder,  and  the  neck  never  rises 
so  fiyr  above  the  body  as  it  does  in  the  Border  Leicester;  the  neck  is  more  on  a 
line  with  the  badt  The  Yorkshire  Leicester  is  also,  I  think,  a  little  fuller  or 
more  sprang  in  the  fore  ribs.  Its  fore  legs  should  stand  wide  apart,  and  it  should 
glow  t^  wo<d  nearly  down  to  the  knee.  While  the  wool  of  the  Yorkshire  Leices- 
ton  is  not  so  thick  set  they  cany  it  doeer  up  about  their  neck,  and  more  under- 
nesith  than  the  Border  Leicesters." 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  all  cases  where  Leioesters  are  mentioned 
in  the  evidence,  one  of  the  two  last-named  varieties  is  referred  ta 

In  regard  to  wool  Mr.  Parkinson  says : — 

^  The  reason  why  Leioesters  do  not  keep  up  their  wool  so  well  as  some  other 
breeds,  I  think,  is  this,  that  mutton  Aeep  are  valued  more  highly  in  the  old 
ooontty  than  here,  and  it  is  generally  found,  by  sheep  men,  that  a  sheep  carrying 
a  comparatively  fine  and  light  fleece  will  fatten  faster  than  a  sheep  carrying  a 
ooanMET  and  heaviw  fleece,  and  as  there  is  more  difierence  in  the  old  country  be- 
tween the  prices  of  wool  and  mutton  than  in  this  conntrv,  they  have  not  regarded 
Ihe  loss  of  a  Uttle  wool  as  being  an  otEaet  to  a  sheep  uiat  would  fatten  quickly 
and  oome  early  to  maturitv.  I  think  that  the  improvement  in  the  Leioesters  has 
been  largely  owing  to  the  breeders  pursuing  a  difi^rent  object  fix>m  what  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  BakeweU's  time.  Bakewell,  who  originated  the  Leices- 
ter breed  of  sheep  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  attempted  to  get  a  sheep  that 
^vrould  matuiB  early,  without  regard  to  size  and  weight  of  fleece,  and  breeders 
aAerwards  sought  to  obtain  greater  Aze,  and,  I  think,  used  the  Lincoln  in  doing 

He  goes  on  to  say  »— 

"  About  two  years  ago  my  flock  averaged  a  little  over  eight  pounds  of  wool 
to  the  fleece ;  last  year  the  average  was  between  seven  and  eight  pounds.  If  I 
made  wethers  of  my  ram  lambs,  and  had  as  many  shearlings  as  I  nad  breeding 
it  would  increase  the  average  weight  of  the  wool,  because  shearlings — ^the 
that  come  early,  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  March — ^have  more  than 
Sk  year's  growth  of  wo6l,  and  being  well  fed,  their  wool  keeps  on  growing.  I 
dcm't  think  the  wool  of  breeding  ewes,  after  they  have  lambed,  increases  in  weight, 
^vrbilc  the  wool  of  young  sheep  does  increase  in  weight.  I  have  had  shearlings 
thAt  would  average  between  eight  anct  ten  pounds  a  fleece.  Between  seven  and 
^ghi  pounds  womd  be  a  general  average." 

Mr.  Yuill,  of  Bamsay  (Lanark),  says : — 

''  I  have  been  raisiug  pure  Leicester  sheep  for  twelve  years,  generally  winter- 
ing  about  thirty-five,  but  am  now  crossiog  tnem  with  the  Lincoln  as  they  were 
geti^x^  too  fine  in  the  wool  and  small  in  i£e  body.  I  sell,  them  for  breeding  pur- 
r^ommB  to  neighbours.    I  can  sell  all  I  raise.** 

The  ezperienoe  of  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Percy,  in  regard  to  Leioesters,  has  been 

given  in  connection  with  his  evidence  respecting  Cotswolds. 

Mr.  Ber,  of  Colchester  (Essex),  while  steting  that  the  Cotswolds  and  Leices- 

liave  been  the  favourite  breeds  in  that  district,  says,  that,  te  obtain  a  medium 

the  Southdown  ie  now  being  used  to  cross  the  long-woolled  sheep. 
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Mr.  Andrew  ElliotU  of  Qalt,  says : — *'  The  Down  and  the  Leicester  makB  a 
lemarkably  good  sheep  to  croaa." 

Mr.  Douglaa,  of  Btantyre  (Grey),  says  of  his  experience  with  the  Iieicest6tB>- 

''Thoroagfabred  sheep  are  also  being  introdaced»chiefly%heLeicester»  which  u 
considered  the  best  breed  at  the  prescDt  time.  I  have  been  usin^  the  L^oesten 
for  about  twelve  yeara.  Before  that  I  tried  a  cross  with  the  Southdown.  I  put  the 
Southdown  to  the  common  ewe&  It  seemed  to  do  very  welL  I  just  used  ods  for 
two  years,  and  we  thought  they  were  getting  too  fine  and  smaU.  I  used  oomnum 
ewes  for  breeding  purposes,  and  I  am  usingaLeicester  ram  with  those  crosses.  It 
was  because  there  was  a  demand  for  long  wool  that  made  it  desirable  to  have 
T^ttosstftrs,    I  find  the  Leioester  is  as  hardy  as  the  Southdown." 

The  lincolns. 

The  Unoolns  appear  to  find  most  favour  in  the  western  part  W  the  ProTiiie& 
Mr.  John  Qeaiy,  of  London,  says  of  them  >^ 

~0f  sheep  I  prefer  breeding  pure  Lincolns,  as  I  think  they  are  better  adapited 
to  this  country  than  either  the  Ck>tswolds  or  the  Leicesters.  They  retain  their 
wocl  much  better  than  the  Leicesters,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  just  as  good.  I 
have  im{>orted  a  large  number  of  Lincolns  from  England  with  a  view  to  their 
wool,  to  i^eir  quality  as  mutton  sheep,  and  their  general  adaptability  to  this 
country.  I  thmk  crossing  the  Leicesters  with  the  Lincolns  produces  a  good  sheep, 
and  one  that  gives  good  wool  I  breed  only  pure  Lincolns;  theyare  a  very  hardy 
and  eadly  kept  sheep." 


Mr.  Simmons,  another  western  witness,  says  of  the  Lincolns : — 

*  I  like  the  Lincoln  sheep,  and  I  think  ihe  cross  with  them  has  been  of  more 
advantage  to  us  than  the  cross  with  the  Cotswold,  both  for  wool  and  mutton.  Ai 
to  hardiness,  I  think  the  Lincolns  are  rather  more  hardy  than  the  Cotswolds.  Am 
the  matter  stands  to-day,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  our  neighbourhood  are  going 
more  into  Lincolns  than  any  other  breod,  and  we  have  very  few  Cotswolds." 

The  Southdowns'  WooL 

Beferences  to  the  Southdown  as  a  desirable  cross  in  the  present  state  of  thi 
wool  trade,  upon  the  long-wooUed  varieties  have  been  already  very  numerous.  It 
wOl  only  be  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  a  few  more  particularly  indicating 
the  Southdown's  merits  in  respect  of  wool 

Mr.  Stephen  White  says : — 

**  On  account  of  the  long  wools  goins  so  low  in  price,  I  got  some  of  the  South- 
down breed,  and  they  are  Qucceeding  weJQL  The  lambs  mature  earlier  than  those 
of  the  larger  breeds,  and  they  are  doing  welL  I  get  about  12  cents  per  poaod 
more  for  their  wool  than  for  long  wool  I  have  not  tried  them  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  most  profitable,  but  the  Cotswold  le 
generally  considered  the  most  profitable  for  crossing  our  flocks  with,  on  aceoont 
of  its  size.  I  think,  however,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Southdowns,  thej 
will  keep  easier  and  thrive  better  on  our  land  than  the  Cotswolds,  and  thev  doa't 
require  so  much  food.    They  are  not  subject  to  any  diseases  that  I  know  o£ 

''There  is  a  demand  now  for  medium  rather  tluui  long  wool,  so  that  wool  growi 
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from  crossiiig  the  Southdown  and  the  Leicester  is  more  profitable  than  long  wod. 
The  Southdown  is  a  very  fine  mutton  sheep,  and  for  that  purpose  brings  more 
in  the  old  country  than  any  other.  I  crossed  a  few  Leicesters  with  Souudowns 
last  year." 

Mr.  Alanson  Elliott,  £rom  the  adjoining  county  of  Essex,  also  mentions  the 
introduction  of  the  Southdown  in  order  to  meet  the  existing  demand  for  medium 
wool 

Mr.  Benndson's  evidence    seems   to  point  in  the  same  direction,  for  he 

says: — 

''  This  last  year  the  demand  for  Southdowns  was  very  large.  I  sold  all  I  could 
spare  at  the  first  show.  I  attended  that,  being  in  Quelph ;  and  I  cannot  supply 
the  present  demand  for  Southdown  ewes  and  ram&  I  have  not  sold  at  large 
prices.  I  have  receiyed  from  S15  to  S50  for  rams ;  from  $30  to  S50  per  pair  for 
ewes.  My  principal  market  for  those  is  just  in  our  own  Province,  though  my  prin- 
cipal sales  last  year  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  l!here  is 
very  little  demand  for  Cotswolds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qalt" 

Mr.  Rennelson,  of  Qalt,  says : — 

**  The  wool  from  half-breed  sheep,  if  fine  in  texture,  brings  as  high  a  price  as 
tiiat  from  pure  Southdowns.  We  have  been  getting  about  30  cents  a  pound  for  lon^ 
wool;  40  cents  were  paid  for  Southdown  this  year  in  Qalt.  The  demand  for  this  wo(d 
is  for  home  manufacture;  we  sell  it  to  the  manufacturer  only.  The  wool  produced 
by  this  cross  is  used,  I  presume,  for  hosiery  work  chiefiy.  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  sheep  from  a  cross  of  the  Southdown  with  the  common  ewe  of  the 
country  would,  with  fair  feeding,  weigh  150  pounds  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  months. 
The  weight  of  the  fleece  mifi;ht  sieiiely  be  called  six  pounds,  dean  wooL  Perhaps 
under  ordinary  treatment  the  Border  Leicester  is  unsurpassed  as  a  mutton  sheep, 
but,  for  earlv  maturing  lambs  for  market,  I  consider  a  cross  of  the  Down  much 
better,  and  for  feeding  to  extra  weights  the  Cotswold,  with  his  more  angular  frame, 
j^eater  bone,  and  especially  his  superior  musde,  superior  to  anything  dse.** 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  also  of  (Mt,  says : — 

*^  There  is  more  demand  for  Southdown  wool  now  than  there  was  eight  or  ten 
years  aga    The  price  of  it  is  rising." 

Mr.  Peter  Clark,  of  Montague,  says : — 

''We  have  forty  to  fifty-  sheep  everv  winter.  They  are  common  stock,  crossed 
*with  the  Southdown.  I  have  a  pure-bred  Southdown  ram.  The  improvement 
is  marked  since  I  used  the  ram.  We  ^t  about  five  pounds  of  wool  to  the  clip, 
taking  the  flock  round  We  send  the  Euaeep  to  the  high  rough  land,  and  keep  the 
cows  on  the  better  land.'' 

Mr.  Mactarlane,  who,  for  reasons  already  given,  now  keeps  Leicesters  only, 

says  of  his  experience  with  the  Southdown : — 

^  I  never  saw  hardier  sheep  than  the  Southdown.  I  never  saw  a  Southdown 
Ifiiab  sufier  even  if  dropped  in  snow.  *Six  pounds  is  about  our  average  dip.  The 
first  Southdown  ram  chpped  eleven  pounds  washed.  That  was  a  very  extraor- 
<liziary  dip  from  a  Southdown  sheep.  A  ram  from  that  ram,  crossed  with  our 
o^wn,  clipped  thirteen  pounds.    They  were  extra  well  fed." 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Blantyre  (Grey),  says  that  the  bellies  of  the  Southdown  are 
«Lpt  to  get  bare  of  wooL 
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Ozfbrd,  Shropshire,  and  Hampshire  Downs. 

Mr.  day,  of  Bov  Park,  commends  the  Oxford  Dowdb.    He  aaya : — 

"  The  great  objeetion  to  the  Southdown  is  its  vrant  of  wool      It  is  an  im> 

portant  item  to  raise  a  oonsideiable  fleece  of  wool  in  this  ooontry,  and  the  Oxford 

Down  has  the  fiilleet  fieeoe  of  all  the  Downs." 


HAMPBHIBB  DOWN  BHEEP. 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Cardinal,  leans  evidently  to  the  same  view.  So  says  :— 
"  If  I  began  again,  I  would  begin,  I  think,  on  the  Oxford  Down  or  the  Hamp- 
shire Down,  I  don't  know  which.  The  Oxford  Down  is  lai^r  than  the  Sonti- 
down.  I  don't  know  enough  about  the  Oxford  Down  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  fine  large  sheep  with  a  good  bulk  of  wool,  l)ui  whether  it 
will  keep  its  character  or  not  I  don't  know." 

Mr.  Hood  refers  to  an  illustration  he  had  of  the  value  of  the  Oxford.  Be 
says: — 

"  Last  year  'frhile  I  was  at  Ottawa  some  woollen  manufactoreta  who  w«ie 
there  as  a  deputation  were  examining  the  different  kinds  of  sheep  in  the  show; 
and  they  came  upon  some  Oxford  sheep  which  I  had  there,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  what  kind  of  sheep  they  were.  One  man  pointed  out  one  of  uiem,  and  he 
iud,  'There  is  a  good  wool,  and  a  lot  Si  it,  and  that  is  what  we  want'  That 
sheep  was  got  by  crossing  the  Oxford  Down  upon  the  common  sheep." 

Ur.  Snell  does  not  think  the  Oxfords  are  superior  to  the  Leicesters,  Ootswokb 
or  Soathdowns. 

Mr.  Bawlinge,  oi  Forest,  says  of  the  Oxfords : — 

"  I  know  Bomething  of  the  Oxford  Down.     I  don't  like  the  quali^  niQcb 
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better  than  the  Southdown.  I  have  seen  sheep  sot  hj  croasii^  oommon  sheep 
vith  an  Oxford  ram.  Tfaej  had  the  afctributea  of  the  male  anunal  stamped  on 
them.  These  attributes,  however,  were  not  bo  marked  as  were  those  on  the  female 
aid&" 

Mr.  RawUngs  is,  however,  a  warm  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  Shropshire  or 
Hampshire  Downs.     He  says : — 

'  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  aheep.  I  was  a  breeds  of  Cots- 
wold  and  Leicester  sheep  for  some  years.  The  abeep  I  recommend  are  the  Shrop- 
shire and  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  They  seem  to  do  fully  as  well  in  this  country 
aa  in  England,  and  their  meat  is  worth  a  penny  a  pound  more  in  Europe,  and  they 
are  better  shippers.  I  would  recommend  crossing  our  Canadian  ewes  with  ul 
Downs,  Southdown,  Oxford  Down,  Hampshire  Down,  etc  I  prefer  Hie  Shrop- 
shire and  Hampshire  Down  sheep,  because  they  have  a  heavier  carcsas  and  have 
more  wool,  which  is,  however,  a  little  coarser.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
sice  of  the  Southdown  and  ihe  Siropshire  Down." 

Merinos. 

The  Merinos  are  a  sheep  not  now  met  with  tn  Ontario,  although  formerly  some 
few  flocks  were  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Province.  Among  the  persons  who  have 
bred  Merisoa  is  Mr,  John  QUe,  of  Bastard  (Leeds),  now  a  very  suooeasfiil  dairy 
fitrmer.    Hr.  Oile  says : — 


**  The  flock  eoniiated  t^hekwem  400  sod  500  Merinos.  Befcve  th*  Amerinn 
war  tbey  were  profitaUe.  I  nsed  to  get  from  t5  to  50  oents  a  pound  for  th«  wool 
that  paid  wdL  The  flodc  me  kept  well  np  by  inqwrting  Uiorougbbred  male 
^nimala  at  greafoost. 
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"  I  am  tboroughly  caDvinoed  from  experience  that  the  ProTinoe  of  Onterio  ii 
ae  favoorahle  a  field  for  raisitig  fine-wooUed  sheep  as  the  Northern  States,  and  if 
•ncoaraeemeDt  was  given  to  the  induatiy,  our  high  Uods  vould  prove  useful  tnd 
pTofiiable. 

"  Since  (be  price  of  fine  wool  came  down,  I  abandoned  sheep  raising  and  de- 
voted my  attention  to  dairying." 

Stherto  all  the  witneases  referred  to  in  oonneetion  with  wool,  have  bees 
farmers  and  sheep  breeders.  It  will  now  be  well  to  notice  what  some  of  the  mei- 
diants  and  manafactuxera,  whose  evidenoe  was  invited,  have  to  say  <m  this  sab- 
jeet  Mr.  John  Hallam  is  a  large  importer  and  exporter  of  wool,  buying  both  is 
the  Canadian  and  foreign  markets,  and  shipping  Canadian  wool,  principally  to  the 
States.  Mr,  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Almonte,  and  VLr,  Bennett  Rosamond,  of  the  same 
place,  are  extensive  woollen  manufactmeia.  With  regard  to  the  demand  for  wool 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  HalUm  says  : — 

"  There  has  ^rung  up  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  demand  for  mediani 
wools  in  Canada,  such  es  are  used  for  underclothing,  knitted  goods  for  men's  and 
ladies'  under-wear,  tweeds,  serges,  and  goods  of  that  description.  These  wools  an 
superseding,  to  a  certain  extent,  t^e  similar  wools  that  were  formerly  imported* 

He  adds : — 

"  In  the  United  States  the  demand  is  chiefiy  for  what  is  called  medium  lone 
wools  for  delaine  purposes.  There  is  at  present  a  great  objection  to  the  wool  a 
thoroughbreds,  on  account  of  its  length  and  coarseness.  When  I  say  that  there  U 
a  demand  in  the  United  States  for  taedium  wool,  I  mean  tiie  wool  from  the  cros 
of  some  fine  breed  and  a  thoroughbred,  which  will  give  the  wool  a  lustre,  and  suf- 
fident  strength  of  staple  to  enable  it  to  comb ;  a  cross  of  a  Leicester  and  a  South- 
down, or  a  Shropshire  and  a  Southdown,  is  the  class  of  wool  which  I  would  advise 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  to  raise  in  preference  to  any  other  kind. 

"  We  have  no  machinery  in  this  country  for  using  the  long,  heavy  wods  -put- 
Gtably,  and  we  have  to  find  a  market  for  them  abroad" 
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Mr.  TTallaTq  hardly  intended,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  suggest  a  Southdown  and 
Shropshire  cross  as  one  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  article  in  wooL  His 
familiarity  is  not  so  great  with  breeds  of  sheep  as  with  their  product,  but  his  mean- 
ing is  Tery  dear,  and  it  is  the  cross  between  a  Down  and  a  long-wooUed  sheep 
Leicester  or  Cotswold,  that  will  supply  the  need  he  indicates  as  existing. 

As  between  the  Cotswold  and  Leicester,  Mr.  Hallam  is,  however,  probably 
eorrect  when  he  says : — 

''  Previous  to  the  recent  change  in  favour  of  medium  wools,  the  Leicester  wool 
was  more  in  demand  than  the  Cotswold  The  Leicester  wool,  as  I  understand  it, 
when  manufactured  into  goods,  imparts  a  lustre  to  the  manufactured  article  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  Cotswold  wool ;  it  is  also  more  even  in  staple,  is  not  so 
bulky,  and  is  a  better  spinning'  wool  for  combing  purposes.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
the  fleece  of  a  thoroughbred  Cotswold  would  be  heavier  than  that  of  iJie  Lei- 
cester." 

The  views  of  the  witness  are  further  exemplified  in  an  allusion  he  makes  in- 
cidentally to  his  own  recent  importations.    He  says : — 

"  We  require  a  great-  deal  more  medium  wool  in  this  country.  Five  weeks 
ago  I  bought  60,000  pounds  of  German  wool,  which  is  similar  to  our  Southdown 
wool,  but  a  little  more  tender,  soft,  and  bulky.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is 
a  fine,  bulky  wool — not  a  heavy,  dead  one.  Some  blankets  have  a  heavy,  dead 
weight,  while  others  have  a  nice  puffiness  and  elasticity  about  them,  commonly 
called  loftiness.  We  get  that  £rom  the  crosses  which  I  have  described ;  and  this 
German  wool  is  very  superior  in  that  respect^  and  is  very  dean  and  pure.  I 
bought  it  for  32  cents  a  pound,  about  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  Scotch  wool.'' 

And  then  he  alludes  approvingly  to  the  wool  of  the  "  native"  sheep,  which,  as 

already  remarked,  are  dearly  a  mixed  race,  with  probably  a  strong  Down  dement 

still  lingering  in  and  among  them,  but  largely  mingled  of  late  years  with  the 

long- wools.     Mr.  Hallam  says : — 

"  When  I  speak  of  the  old  Canadian  sheep,  I  refer  to  the  old  stamp,  such  as 
we  find  around  Kingston  and  the  older  settlements  of  the  Province.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  Cotswold  blood  in  them  or  not  I  prefer  to  give  five 
cents  a  pound  more  for  Southdown  or  true  cross  wool  than  for  Cotswold,  lieicester 
or  Lincoln-t-I  mean  the  wool  of  any  of  the  thoroughbred  long-wooUed  eAieep.  We 
stdll  dass  wools  short  medium  and  long  medium." 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott^  of  the  firm  of  Elliott,  Shirreff  &  Co.,  of  Almonte,  manu- 
facturers of  the  finer  description  of  tweeds,  uses  little  or  no  Canadian  wool,  hav- 
ing to  import  the  classes  of  wool  he  requires.  Nor  did  he  hold  out  much  prospect 
of  a  demand  for  Canadian  grown  wool  in  this  country,  although  admitting  that  in 
eeitain  classes  of  goods  it  was  wanted  in  increased  quantities.    He  says : — 

^  We  are  not  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  wool  we  require  in  Canada.  The 
ooarser  and  longer  wools  have  been  chiefly  grown  in  Canada.  In  western  Ontario 
I  naed  to  manufacture  the  home-grown  wools  into  coarse  tweeds  and  blankets 
And  some  flannels. 

*  There  are  no  mills  for  making  worsted  goods  in  Canada  at  present,  but  Mr. 
Sosamond  is  building  one.  That  will  be  supplied  diiefly  by  Australian  wool. 
Some  Leicester  wool  will  be  required. 
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"  There  is  a  good  demand  in  Canada  still  for  the  coarser  wools.  AJl  the  small 
local  mills  and  some  of  the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  Cornwall,  use  a  great  deal  of 
Canada  coarse  wools.    Our  coarse  wools  are  also  largely  exported. 

"Southdown  wool  would  not  be  fine  enough  for  us,  and  if  crossed  with  the 
Leicester  would  be  stUl  coarser.  The  medium  wool  produced  by  a  cross  from  the 
Southdown  on  the  common  stock  would  be  used  for  a  medium  class  of  tweeds. 
The  demand  for  these  has  not  at  present  been  very  large. 

''  There  has  of  late  been  a  demand  for  what  we  know  as  Scotch  cheviots, 
which  has  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  medium  wool.  They  are  a  daas  of  goods  with- 
out much  finish.  The  continuance  of  the  demand  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  We 
buy  none  of  this  wool  and  so  cannot  say  anything  as  to  its  price. 

"  For  a  lustre  no  wool  is  better  than  the  common  Canadian  wool,  but  the 
quantity  required  by  us  is  very  smalL" 

Mr  Bennett  Rosamond  was  not  in  Almonte  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners' 
visit,  but  has  since,  at  their  invitation,  expressed  his  views  in  writing,  and  they 
very  fully  accord  with  tiiose  of  Mr.  Hallam,  His  letter  is  worth  reproducing  in 
full.    He  says : — 

"  We  use  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  Canadian  wool,  and  that  not  by 
ifcself  but  in  combination  with  fine  wools  to  produce  certain  effects. 

''  However,  even  that  limited  quantity  we  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
of  the  proper  quality.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wool  grown  in  Canada  seems  to  be 
suitable  for  only  the  very  roujghest  and  coarsest  of  tweeds,  a  fact  hardly  credit- 
able, one  would  think,  to  the  judgment  of  our  wool  growers,  and  one  wnich  has, 
in  my  opinion,  seriously  intezf  ered  with  their  profits. 

"  We,  in  common,  1  have  no  doubt,  with  nine-tenths  of  Canadian  wool  manu- 
facturers, would  be  glad  to  use  a  large  proportion  of  native  wool,  coiild  we  oioly 
get  it  of  suitable  quality,  neither  too  fine  on  the  one  hand,  such  as  Merino,  nor  too 
coarse  and  long  on  the  other,  such  as  Leicester  and  Cotswold. 

"  Medium  wools  everywhere,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  are  in  greater  demand 
and  relatively  bring  a  higher  price  than  finw  wools,  and,  besides,  are  more  easily 
grown  in  Canada,  and  quite  as  easily,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  as  are  the  longer 
and  coarser  sorts. 

"  I  feel  very  confident,  did  our  farmers  turn  their  attention  more  to  woola  of 
a  Southdown  character,  the  benefit  to  the  countrv  would  be  greater  than  most 
people  have  any  idea  of.  Our  Canadian  manu&cturen  woula  then  have  the 
benefit  of  a  class  of  wool  now  at  all  times  difficult  to  procure,  and  would  be  able 
to  produce  better  and  more  saleable  goods,  really  Canadian,  than  they  now  can  do, 
and  the  money  sent  out  of  the  country  for  such  wools  would  be,  instead,  distrilMi- 
ted  among  our  own  people. 

**  I  am  veiy  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  your  Commission  is  giving  the  matter 
careful  attention,  and  hope  your  laboun  may  be  productive  of  good  results.'' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  manufacturers  endorse*  the  opinions  expressed 
by  other  witnesses,  and  that,  just  as  the  market  for  mutton  in  Great  Britain  is  to 
be  best  cultivated  and  assured  by  a  cross  of  the  Down  sheep  on  the  native  or 
long-wooUed  varieties,  so  by  a  combination  of  the  same  ingredients  is  the  medinm 
wool  of  oommeree  to  be  best  obtained.  Before  noticing  some  other  matters  con- 
nected with  wool  production  a  word  or  two  may  now  be  in  order  respecting  ^what 
are  termed  not  very  correctly,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenienee,  "  native  sheep." 
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The  "Natives." 

^The  natives  "  it  ia  evident  have  a  certain  quality  not  by  any  means  to  be 
despised.  They  may  owe  it  to  chance,  their  origin  being  a  matter  of  convenience 
or  aeddent^  not  of  design  or  skilful  management.  But  it  is  dear  that,  among  them, 
are  the  materials  for  rapid  improvement,  by  using  upon  them  the  thoroughbred 
males  of  the  variety  that  will  best  supply  that  of  which  they  are  most  lacking. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  too  large,  but  they  may  either  show  too  strong  a  tendency 
to  long  wool  or  short  wool  in  different  cases,  and  the  fSarmer  should  be  guided  in  the 
choice  of  the  buck  he  uses  by  these  circumstances.  One  thing  in  all  the  discussion 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  comes  out  plainly  enough,  and  that  is,  not  only  that,  in  a 
superlative  sense,  do  sheep  of  all  the  necessary  breeds  thrive  wonderfully  well  in 
Ontario,  but  that  every  one  of  the  breeds,  the  merits  of  whidi  have  been  discussed 
(except  the  Merinos,  which  were  only  noticed  in  passing)  has  its  place  to  fill,  can 
fill  that  place  profitably  to  the  breeder,  and  is  necessary  to  the  wool  and  mutton 
producing  industries  of  Ontario,  while  even  the  "  native"  presents  an  excellent 
foundation  on  which  improvements  can  be  made. 

Treatment  of  Wool 

But  something  more  is  needed  than  wool  of  a  particular  character  or  class. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  best  samples  of  wool  in  point  of  kind  are  too 
often  sadly  reduced  in  value  by  the  carelessness  of  the  producer.  Mr.  HaUam 
buys  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  has  therefore  excellent  opportunities  for 
judging  of  the  manner  in  which  farmers  set  about  this  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness.   He  says  with  much  commendable  plainness  of  speech: — 

'^ As  a  rule ourfarmers  do  not  take  enough  care  of  their  sheep,  consequently 
the  wool  is  full  of  seeds,  burrs  and  chaff,  which  lessens  its  value  one,  two  or  three 
cents  a  pouad.  I  cannot  say  which  class  of  sheep  produce  the  most  '  cots.'  I 
think  the  remedy  for  '  cots '  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

"•The  carelessness  of  farmers  with  regard  to  the  care  of  wool  appUes  both  to 
the  fleece  on  the  sheep  and  after  it  is  sheared.  There  is  not  sufficient  care  taken 
in  shearing  the  fleece  and  getting  the  wool  into  a  ffood  marketable  condition. 

'*  I  import  wools  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  similar  to  our  lambs* 
i^ools,  which  have  not  a  burr  or  a  seed  in  them.  You  could  not  find  a  seed  or 
lyuxT  in  10,000  pounds  of  such  imported  wool,  but  I  would  find  10,000  burrs  and 
seeds  in  the  same  quantity  of  wool  raised  in  Canada.  That  arises  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  farmers  in  keeping  their  sheep,  and  in  not  having  proper  appliances 
for  keeping  burrs  and  seeds  from  the  sheep.  It  is  simply  owing  to  slovenly 
banners. 

''In  wool  there  are  what  are  called  'rejections,'  which  consist  of  'cots,'  wool 

l>adly  washed,  wool  with  seed  in  it,  and  wool  with  chaff  in  it,  and  wool  with  burrs 

i  n  it;  and  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  wool  we  get  in  Canada  consists  of  rejections, 

-^vhile,  if  care  were  taken,  there  would  not  be  two  per  cent,  of  rejections,  as  is  the 

43;A8e  in  English  wool." 

There  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why  Canadian  wool  should  be  more  dirty 

-^tiBXi  Scotch  wool.     But  Mr.  Hallam  goes  on  to  say : — 

26 
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*'  The  wool  I  buy  in  Scotland  is  almost  the  same  as  that  bought  here ;  I  buy 
it  because  it  is  free  from  aU  those  foreign  elements  which  are  so  objectionable  to 
the  manufacturer.  Last  week  I  bought  8,000  pounds  of  English  lambs' wool,  and 
I  gave  32  cents  a  pound  for  it,  delivered  here ;  for  our  own  wool,  I  would  give 
29  or  30  cents — ^that  in,  about  ten  per  cent  less.  We  sort  the  wool  into  lamb, 
superb,  number  one,  and  chafl^,  and  burry,  and  it  ranges  from  4  cents  up  to  29 
and  32  cents  a  pound,  and  the  reason  that  Canadian  farmers  do  not  get  the  high- 
est price  for  their  wool  is  just  owing  to  slovenly  farming." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  is  all  the 
difference  caused  by  this  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  farmers.  Specimens  of  wool 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hallam  to  the  Commissioners,  deteriorated  to  the  amoimt 
of  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound  from  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  Hallam  adds  one  more  remark,  to  which  attention  may  profitably  be 
drawn,  when  he  says : — 

"  I  cannot  sav  whether  the  want  of  lustre  in  the  Canadian  wool  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  breeding  or  the  want  of  management ;  but  I  have  always  found  that 
good  farmers,  who  feed  their  she^  well,  have  good  lustre  wo(A.  l^ere  is  no  lustre 
on  the  wool  of  the  old  Canadian  sheep. 

'*  The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  we  get  from  farmers  who  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  breeding  is  about  five  pounds,  from  those  who  pay  some  attention  to 
breeding  six  or  seven  pounds,  and  from  those  who  follow  fiBLncy  breeding  nine  or 
ten  pounds.  We  buy  unwashed  wools^  but  we  take  about  one-third  off  the  price 
when  wools  are  unwashed.'* 

Qood  feeding,  good  breeding,  and  good  management  means,  it  will  be  seen, 
good  wool  as  well  as  good  mutton. 

FEEDINa  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

The  last  allusion  suggests  some  reference  to  the  feeding  and  general  manage- 
ment of  sheep. 

Mr.  Hobson  buys  lambs  largely  for  fall  feeding.  His  plan  ia  described  bj 
him  as  follows : — 

''I  generally  take  200  lambs  and  upwards  for  fall  feeding.  I  feed  them  largely 
on  rape,  and  also  on  oats  and  turnips  when  the  weather  sets  bad.  They  paid 
very  well  last  year ;  the  increase  in  price  at  which  I  sold  tiiem  was  about  $2  a 
head.  The  average  weight  at  which  I  have  sold  them  has  been  a  little  over  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  last  lot  I  sold  on  the  12th  December  averaged  107  pounds. 
The  land  on  which  the  rape  is  raised  I  summer  fallow,  but  do  not  manure^  The 
manure  of  these  sheep  is  valuable  and  an  important  consideration  in  feeding  them. 

''I  usually  sow  tne  rape  during  the  first  damp  weather  after  the  haying  begins, 
about  the  first  week  in  July.  I  sow  it  with  a  dnU  and  ridge  it,  though  I  think 
it  ia  fully  better  to  sow  it  on  a  flat.  I  keep  sowing  it  thixmw  and  thinner  everr 
year.  I  would  not  put  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  the  acre ;  the 
smaller  quantity  you  sow  the  better.  I  usually  have  in  view  a  partial  deaninf 
of  the  land  at  the  same  time. 

"I  vary  in  thenumber  of  acres  which  I  sow  with  rape.  I  usually  sow  from  ten 
to  twenty  acres,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  acres.  I  generally  have  a  vexy 
heavy  crop  of  rape.    I  very  commonly  use  plaster  on  the  land,  and  I  believe. 
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taking  one  season  with  another,  that  150  pounds  of  plaster  will  double  the  crop 
of  rape." 

Mr.  Hobson's  opiniou  as  to  the  profitableness  of  sheep  feeding  is  valuable. 
He  says: — 


"The  price  which  I  pay  for  lambs  varies  very  much,  but  they  usually  run  up  to 
about  $2.50.  The  year  oefore  last  I  had  to  sell  them  at  $3.62^,  and  there  was 
not  very  much  profit  in  them,  but  I  never  pass  by  good  sheep  if  they  come  in  the 
way  when  I  am  buying  lambs ;  and  in  the  same  season  I  sola  a  lot  of  over  150 
sheep,  all  of  whidi  went  to  the  English  market,  and  while  I  had  not  got  a  large 
increase  on  the  price  of  the  lambs  the  sheep  were  sold  for  something  6ver  $6,  and 
I  made  very  well  on  them.    The  business  oi  feeding  sheep  is  a  very  profitable  one.** 

Mr.  Benson,  from  an  entirely  different  section  of  country,  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Mr  Hobson.    He  says : — 

"  I  think  sheep  raising  is  a  profitable  branch  of  industry.  But  for  the  sheep 
much  stuff  might  go  to  waste,  and  they  are  very  useful  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
land  in  preventing  noxious  grasses  nrom  growing  up.  Thev  nibble  at  grasses 
that  cows  won't  touch ;  and  in  winter  they  cost  very  httle  to  feed,  as  you  can  feed 
them  almost  entirely  on  straw  and  hay.  You  can  keep  a  hundred  or  two  sheep, 
and  not  feel  it.  They  eat  up  the  offal,  and  if  you  feed  them  on  turnips,  as  the 
English  farmers  do,  it  is  a  grand  way  to  improve  the  land ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
climate  here  is  against  feecUng  turoips  to  them  as  they  do  in  the  old  country.  I 
would  sell  them  as  lambs  if  1  could  get  good  prices  for  them,  but  the  wethers 
can  be  kept  till  the  following  year." 

Mr.  Benson  fiurms  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  of  land  representing 
some  half-dozen  contiguous  properties  with  buildings  thereon.  Hence  his  ability 
not  only  to  keep  a  large  number  of  sheep  but  to  divide  the  sheep  into  small  fiocks 
of  fifty  ewes  to  one  ram — ^the  latter  kept  separate  from  the  ewes.  His  treat- 
ment of  sheep  in  winter  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  most  other  witnesses. 
He  says : — 

''  I  never  enclose  my  sheep  in  winter.  My  yards  are  very  comfortable,  and 
there  are  sheds  accessible  to  them  where  they  can  run  in  and  out  at  liberty,  and 

I  think  they  keep  better  in  that  way  than  any  other.  So  long  as  they  are  pro- 
tected from  the  winds  and  storms,  they  are  better  in  the  open  air  than  shut  up. 
They  have  been  out  sometimes  when  the  thermometer  is  as  low  as  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero ;  but  that  is  generally  upon  bright  days  when 
che  sun  is  shining  warm,  and  the  sheep  like  to  be  in  the  open  air.    I  feed  them 

I I  ay  in  racks,  into  which  they  can  put  their  heads.    If  we  are  feeding  theo  on 

straw,  we  throw  it  to  them  in  the  yard,  and  what  they  waste  is  used  for  bedding. 

I  have  never  had  more  than  fifty  or  sixtv  in  one  yard ;  my  buildings  are  numerous, 

o^wing  to  there  having  been  a  number  of  farms  on  my  place.    The  open  sheds  for 

the  sheep  are  built  b^ide  the  bams.    The  thoroughbred  lambs  are  never  put  to 

the  rams  before  they  are  one  year  old.    The  finest  of  the  early  common  lambs 

maj  go  to  the  buck  in  the  fall ;  this  seems  to  save  a  year,  and  I  do  not  think  they 

are  veir  much  the  worse  for  it     I  usually  pick  out  the  worst  of  the  ewe  lambs 

and  sell  them ;  I  only  keep  the  best  for  breeding  purposes.    I  would  rather  not 

use  ram  lambs  for  breeding.    I  breed  the  second  year.    I  have  no  particular  time 

for   selling  my  lambs  ;  I  always  sell  them  whenever  I  can  get  a  good  price  for 

them.'* 
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Mr.  Benson's  sifcnation  is  one  subject  to  low  temperature,  and  therefore  if  the 
sheep  were  eyer  in  need  of  warm  housing  it  would  be  ihera 

•  Mr.  Parkinson's  system  of  winter  feeding  is  as  follows : — 

*'  In  keeping  mj  breeding  ewes  in  winter  I  feed  them  with  pea-straw  in  rado, 
and  alternate  this  with  haj.    At  first  I  give  them  ja  good  detd  of  peanstraw,  and 

five  them  a  feed  of  hay  perhaps  three  times  a  week,  oecause  they  will  eat  hay 
etter  after  they  have  had  pea-straw  a  while,  and  will  take  to  the  pea-straw  bet- 
ter after  they  have  had  hay  a  while.  In  addition  to  the  pea-straw  I  feed  breeding 
ewes  turnips  once  a  day — about  two  bushels  of  turnips  to  twenty  ewes  ;  and  in 
addition  to  that  I  give  them  once  a  day  a  small  feed  of  grain — ^not  a  pint  each— 
with  a  little  chopped  stuff  and  bran.  After  they  have  lambed  I  give  them  more 
turnips — ^twice  or  three  times  a  day — and  all  the  clover  hay  they  will  eat ;  and 
in  addition  to  that  I  boil  some  oats  and  flaxseed  and  mix  it  with  cut  hay,  bean  and 
chopped  stuff,  and  give  them  two  feeds  of  this  a  day/' 


As  to  shelter,  Mr.  Parkinson  agrees  with  Mr.  Benson.    He  says  :— 

''.In  the  winter  I  prefer  keeping  my  sheep  in  open  sheds,  with  a  yard  fenced 
dosely  enough  to  protect  them  from  the  wind  ;  in  this  way  they  can  have  ^entj 
of  exercise  where  the  air  is  always  pure.  There  is  no  dass  of  stock  that  is  more 
sensitive  to  foul  air  than  sheep,  and  if  they  are  confined  in  dose  pens  during  the 
night  you  will  find  a  bad  odour  arising  from  them  in  the  morning.  Besides,  if 
sheep  are  shut  up  so  that  they  sweat  and  get  their  wool  damp,  and  they  are  then 
let  out  witii  this  dampness  on  their  wool,  tiiey  are  very  likdy  to  take  cold  ;  bat 
as  long  as  you  keep  tneir  wool  dry  and  protect  them  from  the  wind  they  will 
stand  the  oold  weather  very  well  On  calm  nights  in  winter  I  have  found  my 
sheep  outside  in  the  open  yard  where  they  preferred  to  be  rather  than  in  the  shed. 
I  am  more  a  breeder  of  sheep  to  seU  to  the  farmers  than  a  feeder.  I  have  prin- 
dpally  bred  to  sell  for  breedmg  purposes." 

Mr.  Motherwell,  of  Bathurst  (Lanark),  says  as  to  wintering  sheep : — 

"  The  fewer  sheep  in  a  flock  the  better.  I  think  sheep  pay  better  than  cattle, 
but  would  prefer  to  keep  botii.  Sheep  in  the  winter  should  ue  shdtered,  but  not 
kept  too  warm,  and  the  lambs  separated.  I  feed  the  sheep  on  ^lay.  and  give  the 
lambs  grain  every  day.    They  should  have  the  run  of  the  bam-yanL" 

Mr.  Smellie,  of  Vaughan  York),  expresses  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Ghielph,  says : — 

"  In  the  winter  time  the  sheep  are  too  mudi  confined  in  this  countir ;  it 
would  be  better  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  more  in  the  open  air.  I  would  leaw 
them  outside,  and  let  tiiem  have  plenty  of  exercise,  until  the  lambing  season  came 
on.  Our  ram  lambs  last  year,  although  they  were  allowed  to  run  out  of  doors  last 
winter,  did  very  welL  In  aU  these  things  I  judge  very  mudi  by  the  habits  of 
the  animals.  In  hard,  dry,  freezing  weather  the  sheep  like  to  be  out  on  the  snov, 
but  not  in  stormy  weather,  and  I  bdieve  they  are  better  to  be*  outside  than  to  he 
shut  up. 

"  I  do  not  feed  turnips  every  day  to  the  breeding  ewes.  Last  year  w 
stopped  doing  so,  and  I  think  we  had  better  luck.  If  we  give  them  tuniipB,  we 
may  f  eeVi  them  an  odd  one  or  two,  but  that  is  aU.  We  give  them  bran  8ometime& 
I  think  turnips  are  bad  for  breeding  ewes  ii  you  allow  them  to  eat  all  they  caiL 
They  are  likely  to  gorge  themselves,  and  that  injures  the  lamb.  I  do  not  gm 
them  grain  very  often ;  but,  about  a  week  after  lambing,  we  of  course  f eec 
them  turnips  and  grain  (oats  and  peas),  and  it  won't  hurt  them." 
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Mr.  Stone  adds  that,  in  his  belief  a  great  many  sheep  have  been  spoiled  in 
this  oountry  by  poor  feeding. 

Mr.  Hood's  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — 

^  I  would  like  to  have  lambs  oome  in  March  if  there  is  a  place  to  keep  them 
in.  After  taking  them  off  the  grass  in  October  I  would  put  them  on  turnips  and 
grain — ^peas  and  oats  if  I  could  get  them.  I  would  also  probably  give  them  a  little 
^  Dran,  as  well  as  hay  and  pea-s&aw.  To  the  lambing  ewes  I  would  give  a  little 
mash.  I  prefer  letting  the  lambs  run  with  the  ewes ;  if  you  do  not  separate  them 
it  will  not  be  many  days  before  the  lamb  will  begin  to  nibble  with  the  ewe.  I 
think  it  would  pay  to  feed  the  sheep  during  the  first  year  of  their  growth  on  grain 
or  to  soil  them  in  the  field.  I  am  feeding  partly  on  green  peas  and  oats  ;  the 
sheep  are  fond  of  that,  and  you  can  feed  them  almost  as  cheaply  upon  it  as  upon  pas- 
ture. They  prefer  it  to  doyer.  I  keep  water  accessible  to  them  all  the  time^and  give 
them  any  amount  of  salt.  I  would  wean  the  lambs  in  August  at  the  latest,  and, 
during  uie  ensuing  winter  I  would  give  them  a  good  quantity  of  roots  at  first, 
and  not  too  much  grain." 

Mr.  Snell  does  not  appear  to  dread  the  effect  of  keeping  sheep  in  large  flocks. 
He  says : — 

"The  number  of  sheep  that  a  farmer  should  keep  in  one  flock  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  room  he  has,  I  think  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  number  if  he  has 
room  enough.  I  know  there  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  Cotswolds  cannot  be  herded 
together  in  as  lam  flocks  as  the  fijier  woolled  dieep ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  in  it.  I  haye  seen  Cotswolds  herded  to  tne  extent  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, and  as  hiffh  as  eight  hundred  in  the  old  country,  and  doing  welL  We  could 
keep  them  in  t£is  country  very  well,  on  farms  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  acres, 
in  flocks  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred.  I  think  any  dass  of  sheep,  either  the 
fine-woolled  or  the  long-wooUed  varieties,  will  do  bettor  when  kept  in  small  lots 
than  when  kept  in  large  lots." 

He  adds: — 

^  On  an  ordinary  farm  of  100  acres  I  think  a  man  could  profltably  keep  30 
sheep;  and  a  fiurm  A  200  aeres  ought  to  maint^iin  from  60  to  76  or  100  sheep. 
That  is  under  asystem  of  mixed  husbandry,  of  course." 

Mr.  Snell's  system  of  feeding  is  as  follows  :— 

"  In  the  winter  time  we  keep  the  sheep  in  open  sheds,  with  doors  that  can  be 
dosed  in  case  of  stormy  weather,  so  that  they  can  run  in  and  out  of  the  yards  at 

£leasure.  We  feed  them  in  racks  in  the  house,  principally  on  clover  hay.  We 
^  a  ffood  deal  of  pea  straw  to  our  breeding  ewes ;  to  the  young  sheep  we  feed 
clover  hay,  and  roots.  I  think  from  the  experience  I  have  had  tluit  to  feed  roots 
to  ewes  with  lamb  is  iniurious  to  the  lambs.  It  makes  the  lambs  weak.  Old 
oountry  shepherds  sav  that  when  they  have  a  big  crop  of  turnips  they  have  a  poor 
erop  of  lambs.  We  ieed  them  plenty  of  turnips  after  they  have  lambed.  Durins 
tUxe  winter  time  we  also  rive  our  young  sheep  a  little  grain — ^peas  and  oats  mixed 
. — ^and  two  or  three  weeks  before  lambing  time  we  give  the  ewes  a  mixture  of 
peas  and  oats  and  bran." 

Mr.  Russell  says  as  to  feeding  and  winter  treatment : — 

"  In  the  winter  I  feed  pea-straw,  hay,  and  turnips,  to  sheep.      Good  shelter 
£roin  the  cold  winds  is  of  great  benefit,  at  the  same  time  they  require  an  outside 
-d,  to  be  healthy." 
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,  Profits  of  Sheep  Farming. 

With  regard  to  the  profits  on  sheep  fareeding,  opinions  will  vary.  In  this  case 
the  breeder  has  to  take  into  account  a  different  class  of  circumstances  affeeting 
profit  and  loss  from  those  which  influence  the  calculations  of  one  who  is  only  a 
buyer  and  feeder.  Some  witnesses  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  profit  is 
greater  on  selling  lambs  than  on  keeping  the  sheep  over  winter  and  then  shipping 
them  to  Europe.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  that  the  profit  on  sheep  kept  fer 
their  second  dip  is  not  in  proportion  to  that  realized  by  their  sale  in  their  first 
summer  as  shearlings. 

Mr.  Rawlings  says  on  this  point : — 

"  The  most  profitable  time  for  farmers  to  seU  their  sheep  is  after  they  have 
taken  the  first  wool.  I  would  advise  them  to  keep  their  lambs  during  the  winter, 
take  the  first  wool,  and  sell  them  after  July.  That  would  bring  them  the  most 
profit" 

The  wool,  too,  of  the  first  clip  is  usually  of  the  finest  quality.  What  the 
shearling,  or  its  wool,  will  be  worth,  is  of  course  dependent  on  breed  and  feed.  It 
is  not  intended  to  argue  that  a  common  sheep,  with  a  4  lb.  or  4^  lb.  fleece  and 
bringing  4  or  4^  cents,  live  weight,  at  the  highest,  is  a  profitable  animal  anywhere. 
Professor  Brown  puts  the  difference  in  value  and  profit  between  the  common  and 
the  improved  sheep  as  follows : — 

"  The  difference  between  the  value  of  a  well-bred  grade  and  a  common  sheep 
is  thus  shown : — 

Common       Improved 
Sheep.  Cross. 

Oommon  wool,  5  lbs.  at  27c $1  35 

Improved  wool,  8  lb&  at  35c $2  80 

Common  mutton,  140  lbs.  at  4c 5  QO 

Improved  mutton,  170  lbs.  at  5^c. 9  35 

$6  96  $12  15 

6  95 


Difference • $5  20 

Or,  $520  in  a  flock  of  100." 

That  these  calculations  are  correct  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  a  first-class  ani- 
mal over  a  oommon  one  will  probably  be  assented  to  by  most.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  improved  grade  sheep  of  farmers  generally  will  hardly  come  up 
to  the  standard  given  above. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  extraordinary  clip  of  wool  obtained  here  and  there 
by  successful  breeders,  it  will  be  safest  to  place  the  average  weight  of  medium  wooL 
say  from  a  Southdown  and  Cotswold  or  Leicester  cross,  at  7  lbs.  For  good  ny^ 
dium  wool,  35  cents  would  be  an  average  price.     Nor  does  there  appear,  from  the 
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evidence,  to  be  the  least  difficulty  in  bringing  a  good  grade  shearling  up  to  160 
lbs.,  live  weight  While  5  cents  a  pound  may  be  assumed  as  the  value  of  mixed 
lots  of  sheep  of  fair  quality,  it  is  freely  stated  that  cargoes  of  wethers  would 
probably  bring  7  cents.  One  witness  had  actually  paid  7^  cents  in  Bxiffalo  last 
March  for  such  a  shipment.  That,  for  really  good  grade  wethers  of  suitable  size, 
6  cents  may  be  obtained,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe.  But  to  avoid  mis- 
leading any  one  it  may  be  safest  to  take  6^  cents  as  the  basis  of  the  present  cal- 
culation. At  that  rate  a  shearling  wether,  weighing  160  lbs.,  shipped  in  May  to 
Europe,  would  bring,  at  6^  cents  per  lb.,  $8.80,  having  already  yielded  a  clip  of 
wool,  say  7  lbs.  at  35  cents — $2.45 — and  with  the  universal  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  manure  of  sheep,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  assert  that  75  cents  will  be 
fairly  gained  to  the  £smner  from  that  source.  That  makes  a  gross  return  on  the 
shearling  of  $12.  On  ihe  other  hand,  what  has  he  cost  ?  Probably  the  following 
account  will  be  nearly  accurate  : — 

Proportion  of  sire's  services $0  60 

Mother's  keep  during  milk 2  25 

Extra  food,  bran  and  meal,  from  March  to  October 1  15 

Grazing 0  20 

Dipping 0  08 

Winter  keep,  October  to  May 2  25 

Washing  and  clipping , 0  10 

Proportion  of  management,  casualties,  etc. — say 1  00 

Total  cost  of  shearling ?. $7  48 

Showing  a  profit  of  $4.52. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  results  of  selling  the 
same  animal,  not  as  a  shearling,  but  as  a  lamb,  in  the  fall.  To  the  latter  the  first 
four  items  of  expense  will  certainly  apply,  and,  as  casualties  are  greatest  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  creature's  life,  so  it  will  hardly  be  unfair  to  charge  it  with 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  dollar  (66c)  representing  that  item  in  the  above  state- 
ment, while  on  the  other  hand,  the  manure  previous  to  the  wintering  period  is 
hardly  worth  anything.  The  cost  then  of  the  lamb  on  the  same  calculation  as 
the  shearling  will  be  $4.76,  with  no  incidental  return  previous  to  marketing.  Its 
value  at  that  stage  appears  to  fiuctuate  greatly.  When  lambs  bring  such  sums  as 
occasionally  have  been  mentioned — $7  or  $8  a  head — ^farmelrs  can  hardly  be 
"blamed  for  disposing  of  them,  but  the  ordinary  prices  are  much  lower.  Three 
dollars  to  four  dollars  and  a  half  will  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  farmer  will 
occasionally  be  obliged  to  sell  his  lambs,  but  the  better  the  farmer  the  more  he 
^veill  strive  to  retain  them,  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  both 
in  wool  and  mutton,  and  to  improve  his  farm  while  he  is  improving  his  breed  of 
slieep,  thus  rendering  it  every  year  capable  of  sustaining  a  larger  flock. 

On  one  point  the  witnesses  were  a  unit,  and  that  was  the  inadvisabiiity  pf 
using  ram  lambs  for  breeding  purposes.    The  practice  is  condemned  by  all  aM 
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tending  either  to  the  weakening  of  the  flock^  or  not  unfrequently  to  the  loss  of 
a  season  altogether.  One  mature  ram  will  very  well  serve  fifty  or  sixty  ewes  m 
a  season. 

The  Southdown  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  prolific  of  the  breeds,  fi^equently 
having  twins  and  losing  few  by  cold  or  exposure.  Mr.  Parkinson,  however,  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  Leicesters  in  that  respect  In  1876  he  got  thirty-six 
lambs  from  twenty  ewes ;  in  1877,  thirty-three  from  twenty  ewes ;  in  1878, 
thirty-one  from  twenty-three  ewes;  in  1879,  thirty  lambs  from  twenty-two  ewes; 
and  in  1880,  twenty-eight  lambs  from  twenty  ewes,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  lambs  to  one  hundred  and  five  ewes,  an  increase  of  just  1^  per 
head.    Professor  Brown  gives  H  per  head  as  a  good  average  increase. 

The  healthiness  of  sheep  in  Ontario  has  been  already  noticed.  Where 
fiitality  occurs  it  is  usually  traceable  to  some  specific  and  local  cause,  or  to  mis- 
management. Over-feeding  previous  to  lambing  has  been  mentioned  as  having 
occasioned  loss  to  the  breeder  in  some  cases.  Staggers  is  a  form  of  complaint 
not  altogether  unknown,  and  goitre  in  the  neck,  in  one  flock  mentioned,  while 
other  neighbouring  sheep  were  healthy,  was  pretty  clearly  traceable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  water.  And,  as  the  exception  sometimes  proves  the  rale,  so,  in  one 
instance,  the  appearance  of  foot  rot  some  nine  years  ago,  and  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  once,  subsequently,  in  one  district,  was  mentioned,  but  only  accompanied 
by  the  further  information  that  wi^  ordinary  care  and  remedies  both  were 
speedily  stamped  out.  There  was  nothing  to  foster  either,  in  the  dry,  healthy, 
bracing  atmosphere  of  Ontario. 

HOO-RAISINQ. 

Except  in  the  south-western  corn-growing  counties  and,  in  some  oases,  in  con- 
nection with  cheese  and  butter  factories,  hog  raising  is  nowhere  carried  on  upon 
a  large  scale  in  Ontario.  Only  in  Kent  and  Essex  did  anyone  pretend  to  find  it  s 
profitable  business  beyond  the  supplying  of  the  family  demand  and  the  disposal  of 
a  small  surplus  after  that  had  been  satisfied.  The  evidence  relating  to  pork 
raising  is,  consequently,  not  very  voluminous,  but  has  its  points  of  interest  never- 
theless.   Mr.  Anderson,  of  Puslinch,  put  the  matter  very  correctly  when  he  said  :— 

"  I  consider  it  profitable  to  raise  pi^s  in  this  country,  for  breedings  but  nol 
for  butchering.  ...  I  don't  thmk  pork  raising  has  been  prmtahle  in 
Canada  during  the  last  few  years,  when  the  price  of  grain  is  taken  into  oonsid^- 
ation.  I  think  our  coarse  grains  can  be  better  applied  than  feeding  them  to  hogs. 
We  cannot  compete  with  the  large  corn-growing  regions  of  the  west  in  that 
respect." 

Mr.  Anderson  strongly  favours  the  Essex  breed.    He  says : — 

"  I  have  used  the  smaller  breeds — Berkshires  and  Essex,  and  Mr.  Broim's 

breed,  the  Windsor I  have  had  both  Berkshires  and  Essexes  vniai 

recently,  when  I  have  given  my  whole  attention  to  the  Essexes.  I  think  they  are 
more  profitable,  for  the  amount  of  feed  consumed,  and  come  earlier  to  maturity 
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I  caa  generallr  sell  Oil  I  can  epore.  Prices  ar«  not  so  high  ae  they  were.  I  oBed 
to  sell  to  the  United  States  people  a  good  deal,  but  lately  Canada  haa  been  my 
chief  market.  I  give  the  preference  to  the  Esaex  for  early  matority.  If  I  were 
seUing  on  the  market,  the  BerkBhire  might  be  more  profitable,  but  for  femily  uae 
I  think  the  Eesez  is  more  profitable.    I  find  the  Eesex  to  be  as  hardy  and  prolific 

aa  the  Berkshire 'When  I   hod  both  Berkshires  and  EssexeB 

I  crossed  the  two  breeds,  and  got  a  splendid  cross.  There  are  dozens  of  my  neigh' 
boors  bringing  their  Berkshire  sows  to  my  Essex  boar,  and  they  prefer  the  first 
a'osB  to  the  pure-bred  animal  for  feeding  pnrposes." 


B8SEX  BOAK. 

Kr.  Snell  on  the  other  hand  is  a  supporter  of  the  Berkshires,  of  which  he  is 
a  snceessfnl  breeder.  Three  of  his  herd  are  represented  in  an  accompanying 
iUoBtration.  As  he  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the  breed,  what  he  says 
may  be  worth  qnotiag : — 

"  The  only  breed  of  pigs  that  I  have  been  raising  for  the  last  fifteen  yeus  is 
the  Berkshire.  I  had  some  eiperience  in  breeding  SafTolks  and  Yorkshires  pre- 
Tions  to  that  time.  The  Berkshire  would  be  classed  with  the  small  breeds,  I  snp- 
poee,  but  they  are  larger  than  the  Black  Essex  and  other  small  breeds.  I  would 
call  them  a  medium-sued  hog.  The  Yorkshire  is  a  large  breed,  the  Suffolk  and 
Elssex  small.  I  think  a  medimn-sized  hog  is  the  moat  profitable.  A  small  breed 
will  perhaps  get  fatter  at  an  early  age — say  at  four  or  five  months ;  but  one  ob- 
jeotioQ  to  them  is  that  they  get  too  »t — that  there  is  more  fat  than  lean  in  them 
— ^that  their  meat  is  not  marbled.  At  a  year  old  the  Berkshire  will  beat  the  Suf- 
folk hy  nearly  100  pounds,  and  his  meat  will  be  more  marbled — ^there  will  be  a 
larser  raoportion  of  lean  t^an  fat. 

"  The  Berkshirea  mature  much  earlier  than  the  large  breeds,  and  they  can  be 
fattened  at  almost  any  age.  I  think  it  is  more  profitable  to  lattea  a  Berkshire  pig 
at  eight  montha  old  than  to  keep  it  over  the  winter.  At  eight  months  old  we  can 
bring  them  to  200  or  225  lbs. 

"  I  have  been  breeding,  not  to  supply  the  general  market,  but  to  sell  hogs  for 
breeding  purpoaes.  At  the  pricea  we  get  here  for  pork  I  do  not  think  there  is 
znncb  profit  m  raising  pigs  for  pork,  am  we  cannot  at  all  compete  with  the  West- 
am  Statea  in  producing  pork  profitably. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  beat  time  to  have  pigs  dropped  ia  in  March  or  April. 
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"  Toimg  pigs  sbonld  be  fed  with  milk,  slope,  aod  sborta.  When  yoa  mmt  to 
fotten  them  I  think  peaa  are  the  best  feed  for  that  purpose.  In  the  winter  Beasoa 
we  let  the  ln«eding  sows  ran  out,  and  we  feed  them  on  peaa.  I  think  pees  an 
better  for  breeding  sows  than  slops.  After  thej  hare  pigs,  we  prefer  to  feed  tiiein 
■lop  feed,  Bwill,  and  shorts.  When  the  dam  is  fed  on  strong  feed  like  peas,  the 
Tonng  snokling  pig  ia  likely  to  have  its  blood  heated  and  its  legs  crippled.  I  Qunk 
it  is  best  to  have  a  jard  or  a  oloTer  or  grass  field  for  pigs  to  ran  npon  in  the  Bcat- 
mer  time." 

Mr.  Alanson  Elliott,  of  Colchester  (Essex),  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Ontario  corn- 
growing  r^iion.    He  says : — 

"  Onrs  is  a  great  pork^raising  distriot,  and  we  find  the  industry  a  profitable 
Ane.  Our  averse  price  wonld  be  abont  $6  a  hundredweight,  and  pork  pays  well 
at  that  price.    We  would  not  consider  ourselves  losing  even  at  $5. 

"  I  prefer  a  cross  between  the  Berks  and  the  Suffolk  or  Essex.  The  Essex 
is  a  small,  compact  animal,  which  fattens  well.  Oar  pork  is  shipped  east,  a  great 
deal  of  it  being  sent  to  Aylmer,  where  it  is  packed.  Montreal  buyers  also  take  ■ 
good  deal,  and  I  suppose  it  goes  to  the  States.  Bayers  say  that  we  produce  the 
best  pork  in  Canada.  By  crossing  theBerkshire  on  the  Essex  we  get  a  smaller 
animal  but  a  finer  grade,  the  meat  being  fatter  bat  not  so  coarse.  I  think  soch  a 
orosB  would  produce  pork  well  adapted  to  English  consumption.  We  had  a  poA- 
packing  eBtablishment  in  Windsor  some  time  ago,  but  it  foiled.  They  bought  fbt 
the  English  market,  and  they  preferred  hogs  leaner  than  ours." 

Mr.  Ber,  also  from  Essex,  gives  testimony  on  the  whole  oonfirmatoiy  of  Hr. 
ElliotfB.    He  says  :~ 

"We  feed  pork  considerably  with  com,  and  that  industry  ean  be  BTUMOBsfiilb 
earned  on  in  Essex.  Fork  raising  is  profitoble  if  we  get  (6  per  cwt.  for  it,  but  it 
ii  not  profitable  at  any  lower  price.    We  average  pretty  much  about  that  pciet 


POLAND  CHINi 

for  oar  pork,  so  thai  I  consider  the  industry  profitable.    Farmers  who  have  100 
acres,  generally  keep,  for  stock  and  fattening,  about  forty  ho^. 

"At  present  our  bogs  are  generally  pretty  well  bred.  We  have  two  <»■  three 
breeds — ^the  Essex,  the  Suffolk,  and  the  Berkshires — and  some  havepaid  attenticn 
to  Poland  Chinas.    I  think  a  cross  between  theBerkshire  and  the  Essex,  is  better 
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than  either  of  these  two  breeds,  ae  they  come  to  maturity  sooner,  and  fatten  more 
readily.  Pork  feeding  is  rather  a  local  and  peculiar  industry  with  us,  owing 
to  the  large  area  of  com  which  we  cultivate.  Borne  farmers  fatten  ^s  much  as 
9,000  lbs.  of  pork  in  a  year.  The  average  number  of  hogs  fattened  on  a  farm  of 
100  acres  would  be  about  twenty,  and  twenty  more  are  kept  over.  The  production 
of  pork  is  not  increasing  very  much. 

".We  generally  export  our  hogs,  for,  though  we  have  a  pork-packing  estab- 
lishment in  Windsor,  it  is  on  a  small  scale.  I  think  it  would  be  more  profitable 
if  we  had  the  packing  industry  carried  on  in  our  own  district.'' 

Mr.  Wm.  McGregor  in  his  report  says  :— 

'*  We  do  not  export  largely  of  com,  but  we  sell  about  100,000  bushels  a  year 
to  the  distillers  in  the  county.  The  remainder  is  used  in  feeding  pork,  which 
brings  us  in  annually,  about  $400,000.  .  .  Our  production  of  pork  is  almost 
as  certain  as  the  season  itself.  Our  pork  is  the  same  as  the  American  pork, 
because  it  is  fed  in  the  same  way — ^that  is  chiefly  upon  com.  It  brings  as  much 
as  any  pork  in  the  market." 

The  Hog  that  is  Wanted. 

For  pork  used  in  the  lumber  shanties,  whither  doubtless  goes  much  of 
the  Essex  products,  fat  hogs  will  always  be  in  demand,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  told 
at  this  time  of  day  how  greatly  the  imported  stock  has  improved  the  native  Jbreed. 
In  the  counties  mentioned  the  farmers  know  what  will  suit  their  market,  but  it  is 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  farmers  of  Ontario  generally,  not  merely  those  with 
whom  hog  raising  or  feeding  is  a  specialty,  whose  interest  the  Commissioners  have 
more  particularly  in  view.  They  have  therefore  taken  evidence  with  the  especial 
object  of  ascertaining  what  class  of  hog  is  now  mo9t  in  demand,  and  how  that  ani- 
mal may  most  easily  and  profitably  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Wm.  Davies  of  Toronto  is,  probably,  the  most  extensive  pork  packer  in 
Canada.  His  trade  is  almost  exclusively  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  department 
he  addresses  himself  to  is  the  curing  and  packing  of  bacon  and  hams.  His  sup- 
ply is  mainly  from  the  Western  States,  farmers  raising  too  few  hogs  in  Ontario 
to  meet  his  requirements.  Between  May  1870  and  1880  he  killed  and  packed 
50,000  hogs  at  his  establishment  at  Toronto.  His  experience  as  to  the  class  of 
hogs  required  is  given  as  follows : — 

**  The  class  of  animals  I  require  are  hogs  ranging  from  160  to  240  pounds, 
liye  weight — and  we  must  have  them  alive.  We  do  not  buy  dressed  hogs  at  all. 
We  consider  it  very  bad  economy  to  do  so,  because  we  can  kill  and  cut 
up  a  pig  in  a  great  deal  less  time  than  a  farmer,  besides  making  much  better 
work  of  it. 

**  The  kind  of  hog  we  desire  is  a  lean  hog ;  but  I  would  here  guard  against  the 
idea  that  we  require  a  thin  hog.  While  we  want  it  lean,  we  want  it  well  fed ; 
a  great  deal  of  tkt,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  is  a  great  disadvantage.  We 
like  a  long  hog,  or,  as  a  prominent  English  packer  described  it  recently  in  a 
Chicago  paper,  something  like  the  old  '  racer    breed  crossed  with  the  Berkshire. 

**  When  I  speak  of  'racers,'  I  mean  the  common  Canadian  hog  with  a  Ions 
snout  and  long  legs,  somewhat  modified.    The  common  Canadian  hog,  crossed 
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with  the  Berkshire,  would,  I  think,  be  about  the  kind  of  animal  required  for  the 
English  market.    In  short,  what  we  want  is  a  meaty  hog,  but  not  a  fat  hog/' 

Lest  any  reader  of  these  notes  should  fail  to  understand  what  the  ''raeer'* 
really  is,  an  illustration  is  presented  for  his  examination.  He  has  ehiefly  been 
notorious  in  the  past  for  somewhat  predatory  inclinations  in  which  he  has  been 
assisted  by  long  limbs,  great  activity  of  motion,  and  a  snout  that  was  said  to  M 
short  of  the  truly  useful  and  meritorious  if  it  failed  to  reach  the  second  row  of 
eom  through  a  snake  fence.  Now,  combined  with  some  finer  imparted  breed,  his 
utility  may  be  more  highly  appreciated. 


THB  "  EAOEB  "  OB  "  ALLIGATOB  "  PIG. 

Mr.  John  Beattie  of  Seaforth,  also  a  packer,  gives  similar  evidence  to  Mr. 
Davies  as  to  the  kind  of  hog  wanted.    He  says  : — 

^*  The  hogs  we  preferred  were  those  weighing  about  160  or  200  pounds  dressed. 
If  a  person  could  get  a  sufficient  number  of  hogs  of  that  weight,  he  would  do  better 
than  with  a  heavier  article.  For  every  order  for  hams  weighing  from  14  to  16 
pounds  we  usually  get  ten  for  those  weighing  from  8  to  12  pounds.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  for  our  farmers  to  go  into  the  raising  of  hogs  of  hu^  size. 

"  It  pays  packers  very  well  to  get  the  fat  meat,  but  you  cannot  sell  it  so  well  in 
the  English  market ;  a  lean  ham  and  a  lean  side  are  what  are  in  demand  there. 
For  the  lumbermen,  coarse,  fat  meat  is  better.  I  think  the  hogs  raised  in  Canads 
are  as  well  adapted  for  the  lumbermen  as  western  hogs.  " 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  whose  evidence  in  regard  to  shipments  of  cattle  and 

sheep  has  been  frequently  quoted,  has  been  a  pig  fancier  in  the  old  country.    He 

does  not  approve  of  a  long-nosed  pig  but  would  generally  approve  Mr.  Daviee* 

views  as  to  the  conformation  of  the  desirable  bacon  hog.    He  says  : — 

''  I  like  a  pig  as  straight  as  a  Leceister  sheep,  good  short  nose  and  good  jowls, 
and  I  want  them  good  behmd  the  jowl.  If  they  are  such  animals  as  that,  then  thej 
are  like  all  other  animals,  good  to  follow  and  good  to  meat,  good  in  their  hair,  good 
1  brough  their  hams,  and  good  on  their  loins.  I  have  often  seen  pigs  at  our  shows 
that  I  would  almost  term  miJformations,  extraordinary  forward  and  good  in  the 
hams,  but  very  weak  in  their  loins.'* 

Judging  by  some  of  the  *'  racer's  "  performances,  be  is  hardly  open  to  the  chaige 

of  being  weak  in  the  loins.    Mr.  Hall  suggests  a  breed  as  likely  to  prove  usefal 

in  this  country,  and  about  the  stamp  of  axumal  required,  an  opinion  in  wfaieh  ^ 

Commissioners  believe  Mr.  Davies  would  concur.    Mr.  Hall  says  : — 

''The  pig  that  I  think  the  most  profitable  that  any  man  can  breed  is  the  mil- 
die  bred  wlute  Yorkshire  with  plenty  of  hair.    In  this  country  you  want  pigs  wift 
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plonty  of  hair  or  they  will  get  scorched  by  the  Bun.  Length  is  desirable  in  a  pig, 
because  when  you  get  length  you  get  well  mixed  bacon. ,  The  taste  of  people  of 
means  in  England  has  always  been  in  favour  of  bacon  with  lean  in  it ;  and  now 
country  people  too  require  finer  bacon  than  they  used  to — ^they  want  a  meaty  pig 
rather  than  a  fat  one.  «There  is  no  one  who  has  been  so  successful  in  raising  pigs 
as  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  and  Peter  Eden,  near  Manchester.  They  have  been 
wonderfully  successfol  with  their  pigs.  I  think  the  Berkshire  breed  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  makes  the  best  bacon ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
pigs  of  that  breed  are  as  quick  growers. as  the  middle-sized  Yorkshire." 

After  the  middle-sized  Yorkshire  Mr.  HaU  would  use  the  Berkshire,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that,  by  the  cross  of  the  Berkshire  on  the  "  racer/*  or 
native  breed,  the  precise  style  of  hog  just  now  most  popular  will  be  obtained. 
The  Poland  China  is  not  very  far  from  the  required  standard,  but  is  described  as 
a  somewhat  coarse  animal.  The  reason  for  the  change  in  the  demand  for  hogs  in 
Canada  is  the  very  great  alteration  in  the  taste  of  the  British  consumer.  Mr. 
Pavies  says : — 

**  The  markets  supplied  by  me,  for  which  the  kind  of  pork  I  have  described  is 
required,  are  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets  for  cjity  consumption ;  but  iha 
country  requirements  in  England  now  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  city.  Since 
the  fann  Ickbourers  have  become  better  off,  they  will  not  eat  chunks  of  fat  as  they 
used  to. 

**  There  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  the  demand  for  pork  in  England  in 
recent  years,  which  I  attribute  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
An  ordinary  Englishman  no^  wants  his  meat  mixed,  and  not  a  mere  chunk  of  fat 
to  flavour  his  bread  with.'' 

Feeding  Hogs. 

Mr.  Davies  has,  however,  a  word  of  advice  to  the  Ontario  farmer  besides  tell- 
ing  hivn  what  hogs  are  most  in  request.    He  says : — 

*'  Many  hogs  in  Canada  are  killed  when  they  are  not  more  than  half  fat ; 
they  are  not  merely  thin  on  the  back,  but  the  belly,  the  prime  part,  is  atmosi  Like 
a  sheet  of  paper.  This,  I  am  told,  is  owing  to  the  farmers  letting  their  hogs  run 
adrift  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  mother,  and  get  their  living  on  the  roadside. 
They  are  (hen  shut  up  and  hastily  fed,  and  then  they  are  knodked  on  the  head. 

*'  It  is  my  opinion,  as  well  the  opinion  of  those  of  more  experience,  tiiat  hogs, 
tike  any  other  animals,  should  be  well  fed  from  their  earliest  days.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  would  give  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  for  good  medium  hogs 
than  for  large,  fat  hogs.'' 

Mr.  Daviee  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  Canadian  hogs  are  a  good  deal  better  than  western  hogs,  if  they  are  fed  just 
jts  well ;  because  Canadian  hogs  are  fed  on  peas  and  barley,  which  make  the  fat 
firmer  and  produce  more  flesh,  while  American  hogs,  which  are  fed  on  com,  have 
A  less  firm  fat  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  flesh ;  but  the  American  hogs  are  much 
superior  to  the  Canadian  hogs  in  regard  to  their  body  being  uniform.    The  Cana- 

i  ^i&n  pork  is  rather  primer  meat,  as  it  consists  more  of  lean  flesh  and  less  of  fat. 

I  **  At  present  we  are  paying  from  five  to  five  and  a  quarter^  cents  a  pound  for 

LOskiMtdian  nogs ;  that  is  more  than  we  have  been  paying  formerly.    Of  the  hogs 

C^o  inrant,  we  do  not  get  more  in  Canada  than  about  8,000. 
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**  Some  of  them  oome  from  as  far  west  as  London,  St.  Thomas  and  Chatham* 
Those  from  the  latter  places  are  mneh  more  like  tiie  American  hogs  than  most 
Canadian  hogs,  which  I  accomit  for  by  their  being  fed  on  com  and  being  mnob 
better  bred.    A  great  many  hogs  from  that  part  of  the  eomitry  are  pmre-bred." 

The  experience  of  this  well-qualified  witness  is  fayonrable  to  batter  and 

cheese  factory-fed  pork,  bnt  only  when  some  grain  is  fed  with  the  whey.    He  does 

not  like  the  distillery  fed  poric  so  well  as  pork  fed  by  farmers,  considering  both  fiit 

and  lean  to  be  softer.    Peas  and  barley  make  the  best  pork,  while  mixed  feed, 

such  as  boiled  potatoes  and  milk,  is  highly  approved.    Mr.    Daviee'  aUosion  to 

the  Irish  pork  may  embody  a  usefol  hint  or  two.    He  says : — 

**  We  can  never  hope  to  compete  successfolly  against  the  Irish  pork,  partly 
becanse  it  is  so  near  the  market,  and  partly  because  the  hogs  in  Ireland  are  fed 
and  bred  with  great  care.  They  have  contrived  there  to  get  the  hog  as  thiek  in 
tiie  belly  as  in  the  back ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
breed  so  as  to  obtain  that  perfection.  I  do  not  know  the  process  of  feeding  hogs 
in  Ireland ;  but  I  have  been  told  they  are  fed  on  oatmeal,  barley  meal,  potatoes  and 
milk,  boiled  together.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fat  of  Irish  pork  is  rich  and  iosoiouB 
— not  oily,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Atiantic." 

Live  versus  Dead  Hogs. 
On  one  more  point  Mr.  Davies  is  very  emphatic.    He  says : — 

''  I  think  Canadian  farmers  stand  in  their  own  light  in  killing  thefr  own  hogs 
—certainly  those  do  who  live  a  great  distance  from  Toronto^  mien  the  fejrmers 
kill  their  own  hogs,  a  ^eat  deal  of  the  inside  which  we  can  utilize  by  killing  a 
large  number  together  is  comparatively  wasted. 

'*  If  a  farmer  keeps  his  hogs  alive,  he  can  time  his  sales  and  choose  his  cus- 
tomers. If  a  number  of  neighbouring  farmers  have  not  enough  each  to  make  a 
shipment,  they  may  club  together  and  bring  their  hogs  to  Toronto.  It  seems  to 
me  a  great  pifjr  that  a  valuable  animal  should  be  comparatively  rained  by  being 
kiUed  a  hundred  miles  from  where  it  is  to  be  cut  up  and  converted  into  baoon. 

**  In  the  northern  pwt  of  the  county  of  Tork,  the  farmers  have  sold  their  hogs 
alive  for  years,  and  I  think  they  are  much  more  pleased  with  that  practice  than 
the  old  process  of  kilUng  them  before  taking  them  to  market.  They  are  bought 
up  from  them  by  drovers,  and  shipped.'* 

And  then  he  draws  the  following  agreeable  and  appetising  picture  of  the 

farm-dressed  hog  and  its  fate : — 

**  The  hogs  are  frosen,  and  they  are  taken  to  the  countrv  stores  and  piled  up 
like  cordwood,  and  ^piawed  by  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  and  rats.  They  are  covered  with 
dust  and  dirt,  are  pitched  about  with  not  much  more  care  than  cordwood,  are  kept  I 

in  a  country  warehouse  for  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes  months,  and  are  then 
brought  here  by  railway,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  us,  they  are  more  like  car- 
rion than  human  food.    If  the  pigs  were  killed  here,  every  part  of  them  eould  be  j 
kept  bright  and  fresh  and  good.  I  don't  know  what  the  drovers  pay  to  the  fsnn-  t 
CTHf  but  we  often  pay  almost  as  much  for  live  hogs  per  pound  as  dressed  hogs 
fetch  on  the  market  in  the  winter." 

He  says  in  cMiclusion  : — 

"  If  I  could  get  a  steady  supply  of  Canadian  hogs  from  vear's  end  to  year's  eni 
even  two  or  three  hundred  per  week,  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  oonsidenbb 
more  for  them  than  for  American  hogs." 
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GRAIN   CROPS. 

Wheat 

The  complaint  thai  wheat  oannot  be  grown  in  Ontario  so  saocessfolly  as 
formerly  is  a  very  general  one^  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  appears  to  be 
taken  for  granted  by  most  people.  That  it  is  true  in  many  instances  is  not  to  be 
denied,  although  the  tendency  to  look  back  to  the  *'  good  old  times/'  and  to  re- 
member what  was  most  agreeable  and  pleasant,  to  the  exclusion  of  troubles  and 
drawbacks,  is  not  confined  to  wheat  growers.  That,  in  fayourable  situations 
and  in  good  seasons,  yery  large  erops  were  gathered  from  the  yirgin  soil  is  indis- 
putable, although  whether,  with  the  very  rough  farming  that  was  in  yogue  during 
the  first  half  of  this  centtny,  a  better  ayerage  was  usually  obtained  than  aj;  present, 
is  not  so  clear.  For,  while,  to-day,  many  farmers  are  thankful  to  get  twenty 
bushels  of  fall  wheat  to  the  acre,  there  are  others  to  whom  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  is  n«  rare  occurrence.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception 
of  here  and  there  some  priyate  record  or  assistance  from  the  memory  of  a 
witness,  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  rough  approximate  ayerages  of  the  crops  of 
the  Ftoyince  in  the  past. 

Pall  Wheat. 

The  ayemtge  yield  of  fall  wheat  is  now  probably  a  fraction  under  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  of  spring  wheat  about  twelye  bushels  per  acre*  But  an 
ayerage  of  twenty  bushels,  in  yiewof  the  yery  widely  differing  experiences  of  farm- 
ers eyen  in  the  same  county,  owing  to  local  causes  or  different  systems  of  farming, 
by  no  means  implies  that,  on  land  and  in  situations  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and 
with  those  improyements  and  appliances  which  modem  farming,  to  be  successful, 
requires,  now  that  the  merely  temporary  adyantage  of  a  yirgin  soil  is  wanting, 
erops  of  wheat  reaching  thirty,  thirty-fiye  or  eyen  forty  bushels  may  not  be  raised. 

Mr.  Drury,  for  instance,  in  his  eyidenoe,  places  his  highest  yield  in  fourteen 
years  at  forty  bushels,  and  his  lowest,  in  a  yery  unfayourable  year,  at  eighteen 
bushels. 

In  Kent,  where  the  area  deyoted  to  the  growth  of  fall  wheat  has  been  largely 
increased,  forty  bushels,  according  to  the  eyidence,  is  no  uncommon  yield,  while 
thirty  bushels  would  be  an  ayerage,  and  that  not  with  yery  good  farming  either. 
Mr.  White  sa^s  :— 

**  The  ayerage  yield  of  fall  wheat  for  the  last  three  years,  leaying  out  what 
was  sown  too  late,  or  on  black,  mucky  land,  so  that  it  was  frozen,  woxdd  be  about 
thirty  bushels  per  acre.  From  what  I  haye  seen  in  trayelling  about,  I  think  this 
is  as  sood  a  wheat-growing  county  as  any  in  the  Proyince.  I  wotdd  not  think 
that  the  ayerage  yield  of  fall  wheat  oyer  the  other  portions  of  Ontario  would  be 
snore  than  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

"  I  think  our  ayerage  would  be  greater  if  our  cultiyation  was  better,  and  we 
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did  not  sow  so  much  land  in  stubble.  I  know  of  cases  where  proper  methods  oi 
cultivation  brought  an  average  yield  of  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Most  of 
my  fall  wheat  is  just  ploughed  over  once  on  stubble  or  clover  sod.  I  think  if 
wheat  is  sown  on  stubble,  the  land  should  be  ploughed  twice,  and  manured.'* 

Mr.  Her,  in  the  next  county — ^Essex — gives  twenty  bushels  of  fall  wheat  as 
the  ordinary  average  for  the  county,  but  says  his  own  average  is  about  twenty- 
five  bushels,  and  with  proper  cultivation  he  thinks  it  would  be  more. 

Mr.  McCain,  also  from  Essex,  gives  suggestive  evidence  on  the  same  point. 
He  says : — 

"  We  do  not  follow  any  rotation  of  crops ;  the  land  is  so  rich  that  we  just  keep 
cropping  away  and  we  aU  get  good  crops.    We  have  sown  wheat  after  wheat. 

**  I  had  one  piece  of  sod  which  I  turned  up  and  sowed  in  wheat,  six  years  in 
succession.  The  first  crop  was  a  ma^ificent  one,  but  the  crops  gradually  be- 
came less.  The  reason  that  I  cropped  it  so  often  was  just  that  it  happened  to  be 
convenient.  The  highest  crop  that  I  got  off  of  it  was  about  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  there  was  one  year  when  I  would  have  had  about  fifty  bushels  had  not  a 
storm  thrown  it  down.  I  only  got  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre  that  year.  The 
last  year  I  got  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  an  acre." 

Mr.  McCain's  experience  is  not  an  isolated  one.  He  has  '*  just  kept  cropping 
away,"  wheat  after  wheat,  year  after  year,  and  has  come  down  already  from  thirty 
bushels  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  with  every  prospect  of  a  further  reduction  if  he  does 
not  change  his  method  of  farming. 

Mr.  Maofarlane,  of  Dover  (Kent),  says: — 

**  My  fall  wheat,  1880,  averaged  26  bushels  to  the  acre,  excluding  two  or 
three  acres  entirely  ruined  by  want  of  snow  last  winter." 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Markham,  who  farms  very  systematically,  keeps  accu- 
rate accounts  of  his  several  operations  and  can  therefore  speak  with  great  exact- 
ness, gives  forty  bushels  of  wheat  as  his  yield  in  a  seven  years'  rotation  with  land 
well  cultivated,  moderately  manured,  and  thoroughly  drained. 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Gait,  in  what  he  speaks  of  as  a  good  fall  wheat 
country,  gives  28  bushels  as  his  own  and  others'  average  for  the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  [John  Black,  of  Bamsay  (Lanark),  says  : — 

**  Originally  I  grew  fall  wheat  till  the  country  got  open.  I  used  to  raise  firom 
80  to  85  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  have  raised  40  bushels.  I  ceased  growing  it  be- 
cause it  was  winter-killed.  I  tried  it  again  about  two  years  ago.  Borne  6f  acres 
yielded  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  it  was  again  winter-killed.  I  have  no 
bush  to  the  north  or  west  of  my  farm  to  protect  the  wheat.  I  attribute  the  fail- 
ure of  the  fall  wheat  in  our  section  to  the  absence  of  protection.  Where  any  has 
been  saved  it  has  been  in  some  sheltered  comer." 

Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  also  of  Bamsay,  says  : — 

"  Since  1887  I  have  grown  fall  wheat  every  year  but  one.  The  White  Flint 
or  Hutchinson  has  answered  best.  While  the  bush  to  the  north  and  west  was  Mtasid- 
ing,  my  crop  of  fall  wheat  was  uniformly  successful.  Where  other  persons'  crops 
were  exposed  the  wheat  was  injured  to  some  extent.  I  have  raised  from  10  to  66 
bushels  on  an  acre.    The  €6  bushels  was  on  one  particular  acre.    The  field,  7| 
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acres,  averaged  48 j^  btiBhelB  to  the  acre.    The  soil  of  my  farm  is  a  rich  clay  loam 
with  clay  Bobsoil." 

Mr.  E.  L.  Macfarlane,  in  the  same  township,  but  on  a  soil  ''  partly  sandy 

loam  and  part  clay/'  gets  an  ayerage  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Eetcham  Graham,  of  Sidney  (Hastings),  says  : — 

**  There  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  yield  of  fall  wheat.  I  haye  not 
grown  any  fall  wheat  for  twenty  years  until  the  last  two  years.  I  gaye  it  up 
twenty  years  ago  on  account  of  the  weeyil.*  Crops  in  my  neigh^urhood  in  1879 
yielded  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  year  I  haye  foiiy-six  acres,  of  which  I 
haye  ploughed  up  six,  and  I  expect  to  haye  1,000  bushels  from  the  remainder, 
though  some  of  it  is  badly  winter  killed." 

That  would  be,  if  the  whole  forty-six  acres  be  taken  into  account,  just  twenty- 
one  and  three-quarter  bushels  per  acre  on  the  whole  area  sown,  notwithstanding 
the  winter  killing,  or  twenty-fiye  bushels  per  acre  on  the  forty  acres  sayed. 

As  showing  howQyer  that  fluctuations  in  the  fall  wheat  crop  are  not  of  recent 
experience  only,  the  eyidence  of  anoiher  witness,  Mr.  Walter  BiddeU,  of  Cobourg^ 
comes  in  yery  opportunely.  This  gentleman  has  kept  a  record  for  thirty-eight 
years  of  the  date  of  his  several  crop  operations,  ploughing,  sowing,  harvestings 
and  so  forth,  and  also  the  yield  of  every  crop  for  that  period.  He  published  hia 
rei)orts  first  in  the  Ccmada  Fanner  in  1868,  and  supplemented  them  with  a 
further  statement  at  the  recent  sitting  of  the  Commissioners  at  Cobourg.  Aa 
instances  of  so  exact  a  record  are  very  rare,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  Mr. 
Biddell's  fall  wheat  crop  has  yielded  annually  in  this  long  period.  His  figures 
fall  wheat  are  as  foUows : — 

Biuhela. 

1841  None  sown. 

1842  12 

1848  None  sown. 

1844  


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1855 
1866 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 


t€ 


it 
a 


u 
a 
ti 


12 

24 

18^ 

29 

46 

16 

28 

20 

24 

Si 

20 

16 


Bnahelg, 

1861  

.....  None  sown. 

1862  

i<   <( 

1863  

i(   « 

1864  

«   It 

1865  

«   « 

1866  

i<   « 

1867  

24 

1868  

None  sown. 

1869  

1? 

1870  

H 

1871  .... 

20 

1872  .... 

18 

1873  .... 

None  sown. 

1874  

«  ■  (( 

1875  

....    14i 

1876  

8 

1877  

25 

1878  .... 

12 

1879  

....  None  sown. 

*  Th«  grain  weeTil,  Cblondra  Oranama,  although  very  destructiye  in  Europe  \b  seldom  seen  In  Canada  x 
^se  the  absence  of  reference  to  it  by  the  witneasee  examined  respecting  injurious  insects.  It  is  suggeitedi 
Ugfaly  probable  that  one  of  the  other  pests  is  referred  to  in  the  evidence  on  fanning. 
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The  average  yield  for  the  twenty-four  years  in  which  fall  wheat  was  sown  was 
exactly  19  bnahels  to  the  acre,  or  jnst  about  the  average  of  the  total  yield, 
BO  far  as  estimated  at  the  present  time,  and  although  it  will  be  observed  that» 
in  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  period,  there  were  some  extraordinarily 
good  crops  which  tend  to  help  the  average,  it  is  equally  dear  there  were  some 
very  serious  failmres.  But  Mr.  Riddell  adds  an  explanation  to  his  evidence  which 
seems  to  account  for  the  difference  between  some  of  the  crops  in  the  earlier 
periods  and  those  of  the  later.    He  says  : — 

"  The  farm  on  which  the  crops  from  1841  to  1867  inclusive  were  raised  is  a 
first-class  feurm.  The  forms  on  which  the  rest  of  the  crops  since  then  were  grown 
cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  second-class — ^this  accounts  in  part  for  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  crops." 

Mr.  David  Smellie,  of  Yaughan  (York),  says : — 

"  Taking  two  or  three  years  together  I  don't  suppose  my  average  would  nm 
more  than  20  bushels  an  acre.  Excluding  this  year  it  would  not  run  as  high 
as  25  bushels.  Taking  any  ordinary  three  years,  I  don't  think  it  would  run  much 
more  than  20  bushels,  borne  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  are  more  succes- 
ful  tiian  I  am,  as  some  of  the  farms  near  mine  are  more  adapted  for  wheat,  bcdng 
higher  and  seeming  to  do  better. 

''  Fall  wheat  has  been  cultivated  on  my  farm  forty  years,  more  or  less.  I 
remember  the  time  when  my  crops  were  a  ^eat  deal  larger  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  winters  to  make  ttie  crops*  less  now  than 
they  were.  We  have  less  snow  now  than  we  had,  and  I  think  tihat  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it." 

Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth  (Grey),  about  eight  miles  west  of  Owen  Soxmd, 
says : — 

*'  Winter  wheat  has  alwi^s  succeeded  well  with  us,  especially  on  new  land ; 
the  only  exceptions  being  wh«i  it  rusted.  There  always  has  be^i  a  crop  of  straw, 
but  in  some  cases  there  was  not  a  crop  of  grain  on  account  of  the  rust.  FaD 
wheat  succeeds  well  in  our  district.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  winter  wheat, 
where  the  Ismd  is  well  cultivated,  will  be,  perhaps,  25  bushels.  For  two  or  three 
years  back  the  average  has  been  as  much  as  that,  with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
when  it  was  winter  killed  in  some  places.  The  Seneca  is  principally  sown  at  the 
present  time." 

Professor  Brown  gives  86  bushels  per  acre  as  the  yield  of  fall  wheat  under 
his  system  of  rotation  for  the  last  five  years.  Yet  this  average  Professor  Biown 
does  not  consider  to  be  a  very  successful  outcome,  the  high  elevation  of  the  land 
— ^900  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario— ^nd  the  exposure  of  the  crop  to  ad- 
verse atmospheric  influences  in  that  situation,  being  he  considers  uhfavonrable  to 
the  crop. 

In  giving  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  special  fertilizers,  Mr.  Neil  J.  Gamp- 
bell,  of  Nelson  Township  (Halton),  mentioned  45  bushels  as  the  yield  iriiers 
superphosphate  had  been  applied,  and  from  25  to  SO  bushels  as  the  yield  on  lani 
w);ten  moderately  well  manured  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  general  conclusions  that  may  be  arrived  at  from  this  evidence,  gattiei^ 
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as  it  is  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  both  from  oral  testimony  as  to  indiyidoal 
experiences  and  township  returns,  may  be  stated  as  fdlows  :^— 

That  the  average  yield  of  fall  wheat  on  land  under  wheat  ctdtivation  is — 

AH  over  per  aore,  about 19  bnshels. 

That,  where  not  interfered  with  by  exceptionally  un- 
favourable oircmnstanoes,  a  good  average  crop  is..   25       " 

That,  with  superior  farming  on  good  soil  and  in  favour- 
able seasons,  it  is  not  unusual  for  farmers  to  raise 
from 80  to  45        « 

Why  the  average  is  not  greater  all  over,  why  the  larger  returns  are  not 

oftener  obtained,  and  how  they  are  secured,  will  be  discussed  farther  on. 


Wheat. 

Meantime,  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  may  be  noticed.  As  a  rule,  the  spring 
wheat  crop  has  been  lately  in  many  places  an  entire  and  comjdete  failure,  and  in 
others  has  been  fur  from  profitable. 

The  aggregate  returns  show  an  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  of  a  trifle  under 
twdve  bushels  to  the  acre.  From  witnesses,  the  following  facts  in  relation  te 
Mprbkg  wheat  were  gathered,  and  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  under : — 


Professor  Brown,  at  Guelph,  in  a  seyen  years'  rotation.  17  per  acre 

Mr.  Dou^as,  Bt.  Vincent  (Grey),  Bussian  White  and 

Bed  Chaflf  (1879) 17  to  18 

««         Bussian  White  (1880) 17  to  18 

"         Bed  Chaff  "  15 

Mr.  Smellie,  Vaughan  (York) 15        " 

Mr.  James  Tfaomfion,  Brooklin  (Ontario) 81        '' 

Mr.  Middleton,  Clarke  (Durham),  average  for  18  years, 

about 20        " 

Mr.Wm.  Noble,  Haldimand  township  (Northumberland).  10        '* 

Mr.  Walter  Biddell,  Cobourg.  For  forty  years  the 
average  has  been  82  bushels,  but,  for  the  last 
three  years,  aibout 18        '' 

)lr.  Ketcham  Ghraham  (last  year) 8 

(17  years  ago  could  get  80  to  40  bushels.) 

Mr.  B.  Macfarlane,  Bamsay  (Lanark) 15  to  20 

(In  1880  a  failure  altogether.) 

Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  Bamsay — former  average 80        '* 

For  two  or  three  years 6  to  15        '* 

Mr.  James  Blacky  Bamsay — ^former  average 80.       *' 

For  two  years 10        " 

Mr.  Peter  Black,  Montague  (Lanark)— former  av'g.20  to  25  ** 
Last  two  years A  failure. 


tt 


f( 


« 
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In  Kent  and  Essex  the  oultivation  of  spring  wheat  has  been  piaetioaUy  given 
up.  Formerly,  it  was  a  good  crop  of  26  bnehels  or  upwards  to  the  acre,  bat,  to 
nse  the  words  of  Mr.  Stephen  White,  it  has,  of  late  years,  been  a  failure  altogether. 

BjuHuHb, 

Mr.  Dickson,  Tuckersmith  (Huron) *..17  to  28|^  per  acre. 

(Generally  a  failure  in  his  district.) 
Mr.  Drury,  Crown  Hill  (Shncoe) 18  to  20         " 

Last  year  not  over 12  to  14         " 

It  would  be  unfair  to  calculate  the  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  upon  the 
basis  of  the  last  two  or  three  years'  returns,  more  particularly  because  the  drop 
has  been  in  many  cases  so  sudden  as  to  indicate  some  temporary  and  exceptional 
eause  rather  than  a  gradual  decline.  At  the  same  time,  the  information  supplied 
to  the  commissioners  from  other  sources,  indicates  results  in  many  cases  less 
faTOurable  than  the  m^'ority  of  those  above  quoted.  If  the  average  of  the  town- 
ship returns  be  adopted  it  will  probably  represent  very  fairly  the  result  of  the 
weight  of  evidence  when  it  gives  the  average  of  spring  wheat  as  a  fraction  under 
twelve  bushels  per  acre. 

The  question  is  not,  however,  merely,  **  What  is  the  average  yield  ?"  It  wH 
be  possibly  even  more  interesting  to  know  what  may  or  ought  to  be  the  average 
yield  of  fall  or  spring  wheat.  Nor  is  it  from  the  facts  elicited  to  be  assumed,  that 
BO  Car  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  there  is  in  this  respect  any  cause  for  discouragement 
On  the  contrary  there  is  in  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  existing  causes  disclosei 
by  witnesses  who  tell  of  diminished  crops,  evidence  that  gives  hope  for  the  fdtnre. 

Professor  Brown  in  his  evidence  says : — 

''  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  yield  of  wheat  is  steadily  on  the  increase  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  Province,  largely  by  reason  of  more  root  growing  and  cattle 
raising." 

Professor  Buckland,  a  life-long  student  of  everything  affecting  agricultore, 

and  a  most  careful  observer,  after  alluding  to  the  probable  competition  arising 

from  the  vast  production  of  grain  crops  in  the  North-West,  says : — 

**  Our  soil  and  climate  are  alike  suited  to  the  raising  of  grain  and  pastonng 
on  a  large  scale,  and  it  has  been  found  all  over  the  world,  tiiat  wherever  the  con- 
ditions are  at  aU  suitable,  the  mixed  system  of  husbandry,  viz.,  the  growing  of 
grain  and  the  breeding  of  stock,  is  the  most  certain  and  profitable.  It  keeps  pp 
ttie  stamina  of  the  soil,  and  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  msb 
for  the  Ontario  farmer  to  cultivate  less  land  for  grain,  and  to  use  tiie  remainder 
for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  cattie  and  sheep." 

This  process  is  most  undoubtedly  going  on — and  with  what  result  ?  Not  per* 
haps  in  the  sowing  of  a  larger  or  much  larger  area  of  wheat,  but  in  an  improring 
yield  of  wheat  wherever  a  skilful  and  intelligent  combination  of  favourable  opera- 
tions is  effected.  The  primitive  system  of  husbandry  incidental  to  a  newly  setUed 
eountry  was,  it  is  now  admitted  by  everybody,  a  wastefd  one,  and  the  land  has 
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not  yet  had  time  to  recover  from  it.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  ^ave  too  brief  an  opportunity  to  the  recuperating  influences  it  tended  to 
encourage.  With  its  termination  there  came  a  temporary  reaction.  But  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  was  not  without  its  compensations. 
The  check  then  experienced,  made  efforts  in  other  directions  necessary,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  dairy  farming  under  the  demands  of  the  great  cheese  manu- 
facturing industry  was  the  first  step  in  a  right  direction.  That  industry,  however, 
is  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  trade  in  sheep  and  cattle  with  Great 
Britain,  now  growing  rapidly  to  large  proportions,  did  not  exist  at  all  until  within  a 
third  of  that  period.  And  there  is  an  evident  consciousness  among  the  witnesses, 
that,  to  no  inherent  deficiencies  of  soil  or  climate,  but  only  through  the  absence 
of  agencies  that  capital  and  intelligence  may  supply,  is  failure  or  a  low  average 
very  often  to  be  ascribed.  The  country  is,  in  fact,  in  a  transition  state,  with  a 
tendency  every  day  growing  strongs  towards  better  farming,  better  crops,  and, 
eonsequently,  better  times.    The  existing  defects  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

Oost  of  Growing  Wheat 

The  question  ''  What  is  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat  (fall  or  spring)  ? '' 
appeared  to  have  been  presented  for  the  first  time  to  a  great  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses.   The  answers  in  not  a  few  instances  when  given  orally  were  arrived  at  only 
after  some  discussion  agd  much  consideration.    When  rendered  in  reply  to  a 
printed  form,  the  answers  differ  widely,  ranging  from  $7  to  $8  in  some  cases  to 
$20  and  $21,  in  others  the  average  of  the  replies  from  two  hundred  and  twelve 
farmers  being  $12.18  for  fall,  and  |11.17  for  spring  wheat.    In  the  case  of  spring 
wheat  the  calculation  is  less  difficult  than  in  that  of  fall  wheat,  inasmuch  as,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  often  embarrassed  by  the  intervention  of  a  summer  fallow, 
and,  by  the  very  close  approximation  of  the  estimates  for  fall  and  spring  wheat 
respectively  in  the  written  replies,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  informants  have  not 
generally  included  all  that  should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  a  fall  wheat  crop. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  replies  from  witnesses  already  mentioned  who 
^were  orally  examined  as  to  the  cost  of  growing  fall  wheat.  The  value  of  each 
estimate  will  be  itiore  easily  appreciated  if  the  details  are  given : — 

Mr.  Drury,  CJounty  of  Simcoe  (on  a  first-class  fallow) : — 

Interest  on  value  of  land |8  00 

Preparation  of  land  for  crop  (including  cost  of  fallow) 9  00 

Seed ., 1  50 

Sowing  and  harvesting 2  00 

Threshing 1  60 

ICanure 4  00 

$21  10 
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Mr.  Dmry  says  in  relation  to  thie  estimate  :^— 

"  I  include  the  labour  in  the  estimate.  In  the  preparation  of  the.brm 
the  crop,  I  charge  a  fijst-clasB  snmmer  fallow,  although  it  ib  scarcely  fair  to  charge 
the  whole  fallow  to  the  wheat,  because  the  effect  of  that  fallow  is  seen  in  the  fom 
succeeding  crops ;  but  I  have  not  put  it  at  a  high  figure,  because  we  should  hayi 
four  ploughings  and  sixteen  harrowings/' 

Without  having  actually  made  an  estimate,  Mr.  Dickson  (Huron)  is  disposed 
to  think  Mr.  Drury's  calculation  20  per  cent,  higher  than  he  (Mr.  Dickson)  would 
put  it. 

Mr.  8.  White,  Kent,  (on  clover  sod  or  stabble) : — 

Bent,  or  interest,  and  taxes  f6  00 

Preparing  land  for  orqp 8  50 

Seed S  00 

Bowing  and  harTBsting 2  60 

Threshing 2  00 

Marketing 1  00 

116  00 
Mr.  Her,  Essex,  (on  clover  sod,  stubble  or  oom  ground) : — 

Interest  or  rent $2  60 

Preparation  of  land 2  00 

Seed 1  60 

Sowing  and  harvesting 2  00 

Threshing .*. 2  00 

Other  oharges 1  00 

111  00 
Mr.  MoOain,  Essex,  (generally  on  oat  or  pea  stubble) : — 

Interest  or  rent $3  00 

Preparation  of  land  for  crop 2  50 

Seed 1  60 

Drilling  and  harvesting 2  00 

xnrBBiiiTig  •••••••••.•••••••••• •••••t*. ••••••  •.•.■.••••.•••.•••..••  ••.••..     i)  ou 

Marketing 1  00 

112  80 
Mr.  Biddell,  Northumberland,  (on  pea  stubble) : — 

Interest  or  rent |8  00 

Preparation  of  land 4  00 

Seed 1  60 

Sowing,  harvesting  and  housing 2  25 

Threshing 0  56 

Boiling,  cleaning,  ete 0  50 

f  11  8& 
Or,  on  snmmfir  fallow,  saj  16  00 
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Mr.  RiddeU  adds  :— 

**  Manure  is  occasionally  put  on,  but  it  conid  not  be  charged  to  one  year's 
«rop.    Its  cost  vonld  be,  perhaps,  from  $2  to  $8  per  acre." 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Gait,  a  very  thoughtful  witness,  handed  in  the  follow- 
ing as  his  estimate : — 

Estimate  of  Oost  and  Returns  of  Fall  Wheat  Crop. 

No.l. 

The  following  estimate  of  cost  and  income  derived  from  wheat  crop  is  taken 
from  the  crop  of  1878,  on  a  barley  stubble — ^barley  after  clover : — 

Rent  of  land  (10  acres) $60  00 

Ploughing  with  three  horses,  six  days 18  00 

Harrowing  twice  over 2  50 

Gang-ploughing,  two  days 5  00 

Harrowing  twice  and  sowing  with  drill 6  00 

Plaster  and  saltapplying 6  00 

Reaping  and  binding 10  00 

Threshing  and  marketing • 20  00 

Seed— 18  bushele  at  11.25 /. 16  26 

$181  76 
The  crop  realized  the  following  figores  :— 

Marketable  grain,  880  bushels  (an  extra  crop),  sold  for  95 

cents $818  60 

Straw  bedding 10  00 

Chaff  feed 6  00 

$828  60 
Less  cost 181  T6 

Ptofit $196  76 

No.  2. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  crop  of  1879,  from  a  yield  which  had  been  cut 
for  hay  for  two  years,  an  orehard  grass  sod,  ploughed  as  soon  after  the  hay  was 
x^emoved  as  possible,  all  before  the  10th  of  July  <— 

Rent— 14  acres  a*  |6  per  acre |70  00 

Ploaghi^g — three  horses,  ten  days 80  00 

Harrowing  and  aroes-harrowing 6  0© 

Gang-ploughing,  three  days 7  50 

Sowing  and  harrowmg,  three  days 7  60 

Seed,  21  boflhrfs,  at  $1 21  00 

Reaiwnc,  binding,  and  hauling 82  00 

Marketmg  and  threshing ^ 20  00 

<    '     ■■ 

Cost $194  00 
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Crop  reaUzing  880  bushels  wheat,  at  $1.20  $896  00 

Straw  and  cha# 20  00 

$416  00 
Lesseost  194  00 

Profit 1222  00 

These  estimates  are  made  on  the  ealcnlation  that  only  one  year's  rent  b 
ehargeable,  as  the  land  produced  a  crop  the  previous  year,  a  summer  fallow  being 
thus  ayoided. 


This  statement  has  the  appearance  of  great  exactness  but  it  is  defectivB  m 
omitting  to  charge  for  manure  of  any  kind  in  the  second  table  and  charging  on^ 
for  salt  and  plaster  in  the  first ;  for,  whether  applied  in  the  particular  year  repre- 
sented in  the  statement  or  not,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  so  good  a  farmer  left  hii 
farm  without  manurci  or  could  realize  88  bushels  an  aore^  even  in  an  exception- 
ally good  season,  without  the  help  barn-yard  manure  would  afford. 

The  necessity  for  a  due  apportionment  of  charges  on  fallow,  cultiTaticm,  or 
manuring,  to  the  several  crops  grown  on  the  same  land  is  even  more  appareot 
when  the  history  of  a  whole  rotation  has  been  giyen. 

Mr.  John  Qibson,  of  Markham,  who  keeps  very  exact  accounts  of  allhii 
operations,  gave  the  Gonmiissioners  a  most  interesting  statement|of  his  experisDeef 
and  described  his  system  of  rotation  and  its  financial  results.  His  farm,  ii  in>J 
be  mentioned,  as  shown  by  the  crops  obtained,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultimtiaB, 
the  result  of  several  years  of  steady  and  thorough  improvement,  including  edfi- 
plete  under-draining.  For  purposes  of  rotation  the  farm  is  divided  into  ten-sen 
fields.     The  following  are  his  figures: — 

Statement  of  Rotation  and  Financial  Besulta 

.  The  following  statements  will  show  the  expenditure  on  each  crop  of  the  roiiAVf 
the  income  derived  therefrom,  and  the  net  profits,  during  the  eight  yean  of  Iks 
rotation,  on  a  ten-acre  field : — 

Firit  and  $eeond  ymn — Summer  faUow  and  fall  toheat. 

ExmrnrruBBB — ^Ploughing  five  times,  once  with  three 

horses |96  00 

Harrowing,  five  times 18  00 

Grubber,  three  times,  once  with  four  horses 11  00 

Manure,  105  loads,  at  |1  per  load 106  00 

"       cost  of  drawing 18  00 

Spreading  themanure. 2  00 

Bait,  five  barrels 6  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  |1.25 26  00 
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Bowb^g  and  working : f  2  00 

Harvesting,  threshing  and  marketing 50  00 

Rent  for  two  years,  at  $5  per  acre 100  00 

Total  expenditure $427  00 

Reobipts— 400  bushels  of  wheat,  at  fl.26  per  bushel...  600  00 
10  tons  of  straw,  at  $3  per  ton 80  00 

680  00 

Balance  of  profit |108  00 

Third  year — barley. 

BxPENDiTUBEB — Fall  ploughing,  six  days $18  00 

Cultivating  in  the  spring,  and  sowing 7  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  66  cents 18  00 

Harvesting  and  marketing 40  00    ' 

Rent  of  land 60  00 

Total  ezpenditure • 128  00 

Beosipts — 150  bushels  of  barley,  at  60  cents 270  00 

10  tons  of  straw,  at  $2  per  ton 20  00 

— 29000 

Balance  of  profit. $162  00 

Fourthf  fifth  amd  sixth  years — Orass. 

ExPEKDiTUBBs — Seed $7  00 

Harvesting,  at  |1  per  acre 80  00 

Marketing,  three  crops,  60  tons,  at  $8  per  ton 180  00 

Rent  of  land 160  00 

Total  expenditure 867  00 

Beobipts— 60  tons  of  hay,  at  |11  per  ton... 660  00 

660  00 

Balance  of  profit |298  00 

Seventh  year — Peas. 

ExPBNDiTUBBfl — One  ploughing f  18  00 

Cultivation  and  sowing 7  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  80  cents 16  00 

Reaping  and  threshing 10  00 

Marketmg 12  60 

Rent  of  land 60  00 

Total  expenditure 118  60 

3B0XIPT8 — 260  bushels  of  peas,  at  60  cents 160  00 

10  tons  of  pea  straw,  at  $4  per  ton 40  00 

190  00 

Balance  of  profit $76  60 
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Eighth  year — OaU. 

ExFEin>iTUBB8--Ptq)«mtion  of  land)  including  ciiltivation  $25  00 

Seedy  26  bnshela,  at  42  cents  per  bushel 10  50 

Beapin^  and   threshing 2&  50 

Marketing 27  00 

Bentdfland 50  00 

Total  expenditure |185  00 

Beobipts — 760  bushels  of  oats,  at  42  cents  per  busheL....  815  00 
15  tons  of  oat  straw,  at  $4  per  ton« 60  00 

875  00 

Balance  of  profit $240  00 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  eight  jears'  operations^: — 

BeeeipU.    Expemes.    PrqfiU. 

First  and  second  years— fallow  and  wheat  $580  00  $427  00  $108  00 

Third  year— barley 290  00  128  00  162  00 

Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years— grass 660  00  867  00  298  00 

Seventh  year— peas 190  00  118  60  76  50 

Eighth  yeai>-oat8 875  00  185  00  240  00 

Totals $2046  00  $1170  60    $874  50 

That  is  a  profit  from  ten  acres  in  eight  years  of  $874.50,  or  $10.98  per  am 
per  year. 

Howeyer  satisfactory  this  statement  as  a  whole  may  be,  as  an  exhibit  of  si»- 
cessful  operations,  it  is  evident  that  the  particular  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of 
fall  wheat-growing,  would,  if  accepted  by  itself,  be  most  unfeur  to  that  oereaL 
For  it  includes  (1)  the  cost  of  the  land  for  two  years  instead  of  one ;  (2)  all  tbt 
cultivation  of  the  faUow ;  and  (8)  all  the  manure  required  for  the  whole  ro^tkm. 

As  the  account  stands  the  wheat  was  raised  at  an  apparent  cost  of  over  $4i 
per  acre,  yielding  400  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  cost  of  $427,  or  rather  more  fhaa 
$1.06  per  bushel,  and  except  that,  being  a  fine  sample,  it  was  sold  for  seed  it  woiiUi 
probably,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  crop,  have  been  only  marketable  at  a  kes. 
The  actual  profit  shown  is  $108  on  the  ten  acres ;  but,  for  a  crop  of  forty  bnsbds 
to  the  acre  of  seed  wheat,  $10.08  per  acre  would  be  a  very  poor  return  indeed.  B 
is  clear  that  from  Mr.  Gibson's  figmres,  useful  and  instructive  as  they  are  in  mssj 
respects,  it  wiU  not  do  to  take  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat,  although  ibef 
may  help  to  an  approximation* 

The  average  cost  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  as  stated  by  the  witnesses  just  mer 
tkmed^  is  $14.86,  or  some  $2.70  more  than  the  average  of  the  written  replia. 
This  is  owing  probably  to  tibe  fact  that  the  witnesses  examined  ware  generaHj 
men  ol  rather  liberal  views  and  ideas,  and  who  gave,  as  a  rule,  the  resotts  of  their 
e«n  personal  experience,  while  the  written  replies  represent  local  averages  in  most 
instances.     Besides,  it  was  observable  that  a  tendency  to  omit  womm  ehazge 
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or  ofher  was,  an  a  first  ealonlaibn,  not  infrequent,  although  on  reconsidera- 
tion  the  omiorion  mm  supplied. 

With  the  most  thorough  eultiTation,  with  the  most  liberal  use  of  manure, 
inoludiQg  salt,  gypsum,  bone-dust  and  phosphate,  Professor  Brown,  in  a  rota- 
tion, eharges  the  wheat  erop  with  a  cost  of  $90.86  per  acre,  but  this,  for 
reasons  stated  by  the  Professor,  does  not  indude  any  charge  for  rental 
or  interest  of  monqr.  nhnrging  interest  on  value  of  land  or  rental,  all  the 
labour,  and  the  manure^  it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
faQ  wheat,  by  what  pasaas  generally  as  fairly  good  flEurming,  is  from  $16  to 
$16  per  acre,  and  of  spring  wheat  from  $18  to  $14  per  acre.  That,  if  charged 
against  the  arerage  yield,  in  either  case  would  show,  as  regards  fall  wheat, 
reckoning  a  dollar  as  the  ayerage  value,  a  net  proit  of  $6  per  acre,  and 
on  spring  wheat  a  loss  of  from  $1  to  $2  per  acre,  allowing  nothing  in  either 
case  for  the  straw — to  which  Mr.  Gibson  attaches  a  value  of  $8  per  ton ;  Mr* 
Andrew  Elliott  appraises  (including  chafif)  at  $1.60  per  acre;  while  Pro- 
fessor Brown  puts  it  down  at  $6  per  ton,  a  price  it  would  pvobably  command  in 
his  section. 

Many  farmers,  however,  insist  that  straw  is  of  no  appreciable  money 
Talue  and  so  leave  it  out  of  the  account  altogether,  or  mentaUy  balance  it 
off  against  manure,  which  they  place  in  the  same  category.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  by  no  such  inexact  methods  can  true  results  be  reached,  and  that  the 
money  value  of  a  thing  may  be  foxmd,  not  in  what  it  will  bring  in  the  open 
market,  but  in  what  it  will  produce  by  being*— not  sold  but — ^utiUzed  on  the  spot. 
Leaving  out,  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  spring  wheat  decline,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  appears  to  be  attributable  to  exceptional  causes,  it  must  also  be 
remarked  that,  where  from  $15  to  $16  per  acre  is  expended  judiciously  and  sys- 
iematieaUy  in  fall  wheat  culture,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  assume  that  only  the 
low  (all  over)  average  of  nineteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre  is  harvested.  For, 
if  the  highest  returns  are  not  ordinarily  obtained  at  that  outlay,  it  is,  doubtless, 
tlie  men  who  do  thus  systematically  and  judiciously  expend  such  a  sum  per  acre 
^^ho  are  familiar  with  a  yield  of  twenty-three  bushels,  twenty-five  bushels,  twenty- 
siz  bushels,  or  even  more  per  acre. 

Method  of  Wheat  Oultivatlon. 

iis  wheat  is  a  erop  of  so  much  importance,  and  as  difficulties  attesod  its  cnl- 
t^ation  to  which  other  cereals  are  not  exposed,  it  may  be  desih^e  before  alluding 
to  the  latter  to  notice  the  general  method  pursued  in  connection  with  wheat  crop- 
pjxig  in  Ontario,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  defects  require  to  be  remedied, 
ixk  order  to  increase  the  yield.  Fall  wheat  may  be  first  considered.  In  Simcoe, 
gusoording  to  Mr.  Drury,^  about  one-third  of  the  faU  wheat  is  sown  on  pea  stubble, 

about  two-thirds  on  fallow  after  an  oat  erop.    The  syst^n  of  drilling  is  as  yet 
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only  partially  followed,  but  where  it  is  adopted  Mr.  Dnuy  notices  **  the  wheal 
came  through  winter  in  a  better  condition  than  that  which  was  sown  broadcaai** 
The  Hessian  fly  has  done  a  little  damage  to  both  fall  and  spring  wheat,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  latter.    Mr.  Dmry  goes  on  to  say : — 

*'  The  clearing  of  the  land  of  forests  has  undoubtedly  made  a  difference  in 
the  growth  of  fall  wheat.  I  have  a  field  sown  with  Call  wheat  sheltered  on  two 
sides  by  a  wood,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  as  fine '  a  field  of  wheat  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  whole  Proyince.  I  attribute  this  solely  to  the  protection 
from  storm  and  wind  afforded  by  the  surrounding  bush.  Such  a  protection  is  es- 
pecially valuable  during  a  season  like  last  winter,  when  we  had  very  little  anow  on 
the  ground." 

It  is  evident  that,  with  improved  farming,  the  iiyury  from  forest  clearing 

has  been  partially  counterbalanced,  for  Mr.  Drury  goes  on  to  say : — 

''  So  far  as  m^  knowledge  extends  the  yield  of  fall  wheat  averages  now  aa 
much  per  acre  as  it  did  fourteen  jears  ago,  or  when  the  land  was  first  broken  up. 
This  result  has  been  largely  attamed  by  the  practice  of  making  a  good  fallow,  pat- 
ting the  manure  of  the  year  on  that  fallow,  and  sowing  it  with  fall  wheat.  The 
average  yield  of  fall  wheat  in  my  district  has  been  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.*' 

But  there  is  one  very  essential  duty  to  which  the  agriculturists  of  that 
section  pay  too  little  attention.    Mr.  Drury  says : — 

''  From  my  observation,  I  find  large  quantities  of  the  finest  land  we  have  in 
the  country  are  wet  lands,  with  a  good  clay  subsoil ;  and  I  think  if  that  land  were 
drained,  it  would  rank  at  pnce  as  the  best  land  in  the  country.  All  these  wet 
lands  could  be  reclaimed  and  utilized  at  a  very  moderate  expenditure  for  under- 
draining  them.  I  think  it  would  pay  so  well  that,  if  my  farm  needed  draining,  and 
I  had  to  borrow  money  at  ten  per  cent,  and  mortgage  my  farm  to  get  it  druned, 
I  would  do  it."  ^ 

The  people  of  the  section  Mr.  Drury  represents  have  a  good  soil,  they  have 
also  among  them  some  good  farmers  of  whom  Mr.  Drury  is  an  excellent  specimen, 
but  they  are  every  year  risking  the  loss  of  their  crop  for  want  of  shelter,  and 
neglecting  the  most  vital  of  all  the  conditions  of  success  when  they  omit  to  under- 
drain  their  lands.    Nor  are  these  their  only  defects. 

**  There  are  farmers  in  my  district,"  says  Mr.  Drury,  *^  who  sell  every  bushel 
of  grain  they  raise,  except  a  few  bushels  to  feed  their  horses  on,  all  tiie  hay  thej 
have  got  except  what  they  must  keep,  and  all  their  straw.  They  won't  bring  any- 
thing on  the  land,  they  keep  two  or  three  old  scrub  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  wm 
not  put  forty  loads  of  manure  on  their  whole  farm." 

Now  this  is  in  a  district  where,  Mr.  Drury  says,  the  average  yield  of  faD 
wheat  is  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  What  in  such  a  district  might  not  be 
done  with  replanting,  in  the  place  of  clearings,  to  protect  the  crops,  and  a  thoron^ 
system  of  under-draining  and  attention  to  the  raising  of  well-bred  stock,  wiQi  aD 
the  recuperating  results  that  implies. 

Mr.  Drury's  rotation  is  as  follows  : — 

**  After  breaking  up  a  sod  first  sow  oats,  let  that  be  followed  by  roots  or 
fallow,  then  sow  wheat,  then  peas,  then  barley,  oats,  or  spring  wheat,  and  Umb 
seed  down  with  whatever  may  be  required  according  to  the  circumstances.    Hanj 
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iplain  of  BJi  increasmg  difficulty  is  getting  the  eeed  to  catch.  I  think  that  is 
Qg  to  the  soil  becoming  less  fertile  every  year.  Wheat  and  barley  will  grow 
□t  the  same  after  a  root  crop  ;  if  yoa  were  seeding  dovn  in  a  field  that  had 
ex  peaa  or  roots  in  tiie  previoiu  year,  I  don't  think  yon  would  find  mnch  dif< 


Mr.  White,  of  Charing  Oroaa.  (Kent),  aqjs  of  his  section  : — 

"  Fall  wheat  growing  in  Kent  ii  a  very  profitable  branch  of  the  farmer's  indas- 

and  I  think  it  can  be  mode  more  profitable  by  proper  fanning.  The  departure 
be  weevil  is  not  peculiv  to  Kent ;  I  think  it  is  pretty  genem.  We  have  had 
particolar  tronble  with  oor  £aJl  wheat  for  the  last  few  years.    The  Heafiian  fly 

not  troubled  ns.  We  have  tried  every  variety  of  apring  wheat  that  we  could 
r  of,  but  none  of  them  suooeeded.  We  have  not  tried  the  White  Rasaian  apring 
lat.     We  are  gmdually  clearing  away  oor  natoraJ  foreat  protection. 

"  The  breadth  of  fall  wheat  sown  has  increased  very  mucb.  I  think  tne  only 
it  ot  the  removal  of  the  foreat  was  in  taking  away  the  shelter  which  kept  this 
w  on  the  wheat,  and  prevented  the  blast  from  driving  over  the  fields  m  Ml 
e.  If  the  wheat  here  g^ts  throogh  the  winter  we  have  no  trouble  with  it. 
le  of  the  most  beaDtlfcu  fields  of  wheat  I  ever  saw  were  sheltered  by  dense  toi- 

and  it  matured  well. 

"  Clover  Bod,  tamed  over,  has  lately  been  used  to  some  extent  &a  a  aeed-beA 
Call  wheat,  and  it  haa  done  very  well.    I  turned  over  fourteen  acres  last  yeax, 

as  it  was  v^  dry,  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  i^  bat  it  turned  out  a  fine  field  of 
lat.  It  waa  just  ploq^ed  over  once.  In  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  verj 
e  snmmer  fa^owing.  The  fall  wheat  is  ehi^  grown  on  stubble  land,  or  olover 
led  over, 

"  I  think  our  average  would  be  greater  if  our  ooltivation  waa  better,  and  we 
not  BOW  so  much  land  on  stubble.  I  know  of  cases  where  proper  methods  of 
jvation  brooght  an  average  yield' of  40  to  16  boahela  per  acre.  Moat  of  my  laid 
at  is  just  ploughed  ovec  once  on  stubble  or  clover  sod.  I  think  if  wbwU  ii 
n  oo  stubble,  the  land  should  be  ploughed  twice,  and  manured." 

Mr.  White  adds  :— 

"  There  is  veir  little  under-draining  done  in  this  county.  There  ifl  some 
ig  the  river,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect  opon  the  land." 

The  average  yield  is  this  county  is  high,  but  it  is  evident  the  formers  arc 
Lg  their  beat  to  make  it  less.    "  If  the  wheat  gets  through  the  winter,"  says 

Whit^  "  we  have  no  trouble  wltii  it."  If  it  does  not  get  through  the  winter, 
3  because  the  forests  needed  to  retain  the  snow  and  shelter  the  plant  are  no 
;»  atanding  to  protect  it.    In  Kent  some  tree  planting  is  going  on,  but  clearfy 

0  Buch  extent  aa  would  be  deairable.  In  the  next  place,  tiie  perpetual  raising 

1  after  crop  on  sod  most  have  a  steadily  exhausting  effect,  ouleaa  the  manuring 
ouah  more  liberal  than  is  uaually  the  eaae. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  sayB  Mr.  White,  "that,  in  other  porticma  of  Canada,  the 
was,  at  one  time,  as  rich  as  ours,  but  it  has  become  exhaoated  through  neg- 

ing  its  restoration.     A  large  portion  of  our  country  requira  attention  now  before 

\emii  ha»  become  too  much  exkoMttd." 
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In  Kent,  the  history  of  other  conntieB  is  simply  repeating  itself. 

"The  reason/'  Mr.  White  continues,  "why  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  is  that  our  land  is  so  rich  people  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  it.  In  future,  no  doubt,  they  will  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
subject.    I  think  even  at  present  they  should  begin  to  farm  systematically." 

If  they  don't  want  to  suffer  the  fate  that  has  befallen  too  many  others,  they 
will  adopt  a  regular  rotation,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  neglected,  plant  two 
trees  for  evexy  one  they  cut  down,  and  under-drain  their  farms.  With  a  most 
favourable  climate  and  soil  of  great  fertility,  even  their  comparatively  excellent 
average  yield  might  be  largely  increased. 


In  Essex,  fall  wheat  cultivation  is  also  successful,  although  the  averages  are 
less.  Mr.  McCain's  candid  admission,  "  We  just  keep  cropping  away,"  has  been 
already  noticed.    He  says  further : — 

"  We  generaUy  turn  over  sod  and  put  in  com  and  wheat.  Good  crops  of  both 
fall  and  spring  wheat  have  been  raised  m  that  way.  Sometimes  the  fire  runs  over 
the  sod  and  bums  it  off,  and  then  we  sow  it  without  ploughing  at  all. 

"  We  do  not  follow  any  rotation  of  crops ;  the  land  is  so  rich  that  we  jnst 
keep  cropping  away,  and  aJl  get  good  crops. 

"  We  have  sown  wheat  after  wheat.  I  bad  one  piece  of  sod  which  I  turned 
up  and  sowed  in  wheat,  six  years  in  succession.  The  first  crop  wa$  a  magmfieent 
one,  but  the  crops  gradually  became  less:  The  reason  I  cropped  it  so  often  was  just 
that  it  happened  to  be  convenient.  The  highest  crop  that  I  got  off  it  was  about 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  there  was  one  year  when  I  would  have  had  about 
fifty  bushels  had  not  a  storm  thrown  it  down.  I  only  got  eighteen  bushels  to  the 
acre  that  year.    The  last  year  I  got  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  an  acre. 

"  There  are  not  many  who  are  cropping  their  lands  in  that  way.  Generallj 
speaking,  farmers  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  soil,  as 
they  find  that  their  land  is  deteriorating.  The  system  which  they  are  now  gener- 
ally adopting  is  turning  over  clover.  We  generally  cut  two  crops  of  clover,  the 
first  for  hay,  and  the  second  for  seed.  Then  we  turn  it  over  and  generally  sow 
wheat.  Clover  sod  does  not  answer  very  well.with  us  for  com.  Turning  over  the 
clover  sod  enriches  the  soU  and  makes  the  clay  loose.  It  also  improves  the  sub- 
soil, and  the  clover  draws  its  nutriment  from  below  the  surface  soil." 

It  is  highly  satisfactoxy  to  be  assured  by  Mr.  McCain  that  ''  cropping  away" 
wheat  after  wheat,  is  not  the  universal  practice  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  that  % 
drop  from  thirty  bushels  to  fifteen  or  twenty  is  not  regarded  as  a  proof  of  good  fiurm- 
ing.  "  But,  as  the  farmers,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  bum  their  straw,"  using  6nly  the 
ashes  as  manure,  in  preference  to  bedding  their  hogs  (which  they  raise  in  large 
numbers)  with  it,  and  so  providing  a  supply  of  the  richest  manure  known,  it  mar 
1)e  inferred  the  maximum  of  fall  wheat  growing  possibilities  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  that  section. 

'  What  may  be  done  by  skill  and  energy,  with  far  less  advantages  Qias 
some  of  the  persons  just  referred  to  are  throwing  away,  was  shewn  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Pardo,  of  Buckhom,  in  Kent.     When  Mr.  Pardo  too^ 
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to  the  faxm  it  was  run  down  and  exhausted.    His  wheat  crop  at  first  Was  even 

ludicrously  small.    He,  too,  sows  wheat  on  clover,  but  does  not  depend  on  clover 

of  itself  to  fertilize  the  land.    He  says : — 

**I  always  sow  clover  on  all  wheat  lands  early  in  spring,  which  makes  excel- 
lent pasture  in  the  fall  after  the  wheat  has  been  cut.  After  cutting  the  first  crop 
next  season  for  hay,  I  plough  the  second  crop  under  and  sow  wheat,  which  nearly 
always  proves  a  good  crop  when  sown  after  clover.  In  fact  I  consider  it  the  very 
best  fertilizer  we  have,  and  every  farmer  who  sows  clover  largely  must  soon  bring 
his  farm  up  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation." 

Bui  he  adds : — 

**  I  keep  about  80  h^ad  of  homed  cattle  on  my  farm,  consisting  of  milch  cows 
and  young  stock  under  two  years  old.  I  also  buy  a  number  of  two  and  three-year 
old  steers  to  stall-feed  in  winter.  The  past  winter  I  fed  24  head  of  steers,  which 
I  found  to  pay  me  well  for  my  grain,  besides  the  benefit  which  all  farmers  must 
derive  from  feeding  all  coarse  grains,  hay  or  straw,  upon  the  farm,  instead  of 
teaming  such  away  to  market." 

He  has  also  the  benefit  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  manure,  and  by  these 
means  his  once  impoverished  farm  yielded  him,  last  year,  86^  bushels  of  fall  wheat 
to  the  acre. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  system  of  farming  pursued  by  Mr. 

Gibson,  of  Markham.    How  he  comes  to  grow  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is 

easily  explained.    He  says  : — 

''  When  I  first  went  upon  my  farm  it  was  a  rather  peculiar  one.  It  was  wet, 
but  not  springy.  There  were  no  springs  upon  it,  but  it  was  full  of  frog  ponds, 
and  altogether  a  low,  wet  farm,  not  at  all  adapted  for  raisimg  fall  wheat.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  make  it  a  good  farm  if  possible,  fit  for  any  kind  of 
crop,  although  at  that  time  it  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  new  and  full  of 
stumps.  I  commenced  upon  a  hundred  acres,  and  I  laid  out  a  plan,  roughly  in- 
dicating what  I  intended  to  do. 

''  From  1847  to  1860  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  rotation, 
aaid  the  rotation  I  decided  upon  was  a  seven  years'  rotation.  (The  witness  here 
produced  a  plan  of  his  farm,  showing  the  location  of  the  drains,  and  the  rotation 
of  crops  which  he  had  pursued  to  the  present  time.)  My  farm,  for  the  purposes  of 
rotation,  is  divided  into  ten-acre  fields.  When  I  got  the  land  into  good  condition 
for  beginning  the  rotation,  I  commenced  with  a  summer  fallow,  and  it  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  every  crop  in  the  rotation.  After  the  summer  fallow  came  fall 
^w^beat ;  then  barley ;  then  three  years  of  grass,  seeded  down ;  then  peas ;  and 
then  oatb.  There  are  two  years  included  in  the  summer  fallow.  That  is  the  sys- 
tera  of  rotation  which  I  have  carried  out  since  1860." 

Mr.  Gibson  adds : — 

"  Before  I  made  the  improvements  on  my  farm,  it  was  not  worth  more  than 
^S.OO  per  acre.  The  difference  is  represented  chiefly  by  undsr-drainage.  This 
rotation  keeps  the  land  perfectly  clean. 

''  Before  I  drained  my  land  it  was  hardly  of  any  use  for  me  to  sow  fall  wheat 
in  it.  The  highest  average  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre; 
^kXid  when  the  midge  came  round  a  great  many  of  my  neighbours  gave  up  growins 
f&Jl  ^wheat  altogether.  But  after  X  had  drained  my  fbrm  I  had  almost  alw&ys  good 
oropfl  of  fall  wheat,  during  the  time  that  the  midge  was  at  the  worst." 
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If  anything  strikes  the  reader  as  less  than  entirely  satisfactory  in  Mr. 
Gibson's  operations,  it  is  an  apparent  deficiency  of  stock  leading  to  a  sparse  allow- 
ance of  manure, — only  ten  loads  per  acre  in  ^the  fallow  included)  an  eight 
years'  rotation, — and  the  necessity  for  marketing  his  crops  at  a  place  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  from  his  place  of  residence.  Barley,  peas,  oats  and  hay  are  all 
drawn  to  market  at  a  cost  of  some  three  dollars  per  ton,  and  at  a  large 
loss  of  manure  the  farm  would  well  bear.  The  farm  is  admiraUy  under- 
drained,  and  intelligently  cropped,  but,  if  Mr.  Qibson  would  be  as  liberal  with  his 
manuring  as  he  has  been  with  his  draining,  and,  instead  of  wearily  teaming  his 
crops  to  Toronto,  send  them  all,  in  beef  or  mutton,  on  four  legs  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  for  shipment,  minus  a  large  portion  of  their  value  left  on  the  land,  his 
exhibit  would  be  far  more  gratifying  than  it  is  at  present.  In  fact,  the  profit 
realized  is  hardly  commensurate  with  the  expectations  excited.  From  soma 
remarks,  in  Mr.  Qibson's  evidence,  he  appears  to  be  more  or  less  inclined  to 
adopt  the  views  just  suggested. 

I^Ir.  James  Black  (Lanark)  had  the  following  to  relate.    He  said : — 

*'  Originally  I  grew  fall  wheat  till  the  country  gof  open.  I  used  to  raise  from 
80  to  85  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  have  raised  40  bushels.  I  ceased  growing  it 
because  it  was  winter-killed.  I  tried  it  again  about  two  years  ago.  Some  5| 
acres  yielded  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  it  was  again  winter-lulled.  I 
have  no  bush  to  the  north  or  west  of  my  farm  to  protect  the  wheat.  I  attribute 
the  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  in  our  section  to  the  absence  of  protection.  Where 
any  has  been  saved  it  has  been  in  some  sheltered  comer.  The  fall  wheat  when  I 
grew  it  formerly  was  retarded  by  the  seasons  and  want  of  protection,  and  the 
weevil  and  other  enemies  got  into  it.  This  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ag0. 
My  land  is  mostly  flat  and  low." 

The  yield  of  wheat,  when,  it  escaped  winter-killing,  without  apparently  any 
special  effort,  is  accounted  for  by  the  next  item  of  information  given  by  the  wit- 
ness.   He  says : — 

''  I  have  under-drained  a  good  deal  with  tile,  stone,  and  wood.  I  prefer  tile. 
The  effect  of  under-draining  on  the  wheat,  especially  the  Fife,  was  very  good.  I 
think  draining  is  profitable.  My  farm  was  littie  good  until  it  was  dramed.  My 
success  with  wheat  formerly  was  on  the  higher  and  drier  portions  of  the  fianiL 
The  lower  portions  were  entirely  useless  until  they  were  under-drained.  After 
draining,  the  lower  portions  were  the  most  profitable." 

Mr.  Black,  it  will  be  seen,  is  no  niggardly  agriculturist.  His  farm,  assisted 
by  under-draining,  is  ready  to  respond  to  his  liberality,  but  his  wheat  suffers  just 
as  the  farmer  would  himself  suffer,  no  matter  how  healthy  and  vigorous,  if  d^ 
prived  of  warmth  and  the  shelter  necessary  to  existence  in  the  winter  season.  He 
has  done  everything  to  cause  the  crop  to  grow,  but  has  done  nothing  so  &r  to  keep 
it  alive  when  it  would  grow.  A  good  thick  shelter  belt  of  spruces  where  the 
original  bush  leaves  his  fields  exposed  to  the  north  and  west  would  give  him  in 
a  few  years  the  protection  needed  and  now  obtained  only  in  chance  comers  car 
sheltered  spots. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  of  Lanark,  has  also  under-drained  largely.  He  follows 
a  system  of  rotation,  uses  fertilizers,  and  grows  large  crops  of  roots  and  coarse 
grains.    His  usual  rotation  he  describes  as  follows : — 

''  As  a  rotation  when  I  break  up  grass  land  I  sow  peas,  then  manure,  and  sow 
spring  wheat ;  we  either  seed  down  with  the  wheat  or  follow  the  wheat  with  oats 
and  seed  down.  We  keep  it  in  grass  two  to  three  years,  and  out  from  1  to  2  tons 
to  the  acre,  say  1^  on  an  average.  We  keep  the  Iiuid  in  pasture  then  for  about 
three  years.    It  then  needs  renewaL' 
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But  now  as  to  Mr.  Cochran's  fall  wheat  crops.    He  says : — 

"  I  give  my  attention  chiefly  to  grain  growing.  I  grow  all  kinds  of  grain  ex- 
cept rye  and  buckwheat.  Since  1887  I  have  grown  fall  wheat  eyery  year  but 
one.  The  White  Flint  or  Hutchinson  has  answered  best.  While  the  bush  to  the 
north  and  west  was  standing,  my  orop  of  fall  wheat  was  uniformly  successful. 
Where  other  persons'  crops  were  exposed  the  wheat  was  injtured  to  some  extent. 
I  have  raised  from  10  to  66  bushels  on  an  acre.  The  66  bushels  was  on  one  par- 
ticular acre.  The  field,  7^  acres,  averaged  48^  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  soil  of 
my  farm  is  a  rich  clay  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 

"  I  had  left  the  bush  to  the  nortii  and  west  the  whole  length  of  the  lot  an 
acre  wide,  but  a  strip  four  acres  long  was  burned  recently,  and  it  has  rendered  100 
acres  much  less  productive.  The  fsJl  wheat  blows  bare  and  freezes  out.  I  sowed 
nine  acres  last  year  and  just  got  four  stooks.  I  invariably  lose  the  crop  when 
I  sow  opposite  the  burned  opening." 

Mr.  Cochran  is  not  to  be  blamed  because  his  wheat  is  killed  for  he  very  wisely 
provided  for  its  protection.  But  what  is  accidental  in  his  case  illustrates  most 
forcibly  the  condition  of  numbers  who,  on  good  farms  and  with  every  opportunity 
for  success,  neglect  some  one  thing  without  which  all  the  others  may  be  useless. 


Mr.  Macfarlane,  another  Lanark  farmer,  has  a  different  story  to  tell  He 
says : — 

**  1  grow  both  fall  and  spring  wheat.  I  have  averaged  about  85  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  fall  wheat,  and  15  to  20  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  but  this  year 
both  have  been  a  failure,  an<}  last  year  I  sowed  no  spring  wheat.  In  that  year 
the  fall  wheat  did  well,  producing  a  full  average.  My  farm  contains  a  variety  of 
soils ;  part  is  light  sandy  loam  and  part  clay.  I  have  grown  wheat  on  both 
soils. 

*'  On  the  fall  wheat  last  year  in  one  field,  I  followed  peas  without  manure, 
and  in  the  other  peas  with  manure.  The  difference  was  very  marked,  not  less 
than  eight  bushels  to  the  acre  in  favour  of  the  manured  lot.  We  put  twenty  wag- 
gon loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. 

**  I  regard  the  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  this  year  as  due  to  a  new  blight.  The 
-wheat  lost  in  colour  early  in  the  fall,  before  the  winter  set  in,  or  any  severe  frost 
occurred.  It  never  recovered,  and  did  not  grow.  In  the  spring  it  was  all  gone. 
I  eould  not  find  any  insect  pest  at  work." 

It  appears  to  the  Commissioners  that  an  event  of  the  kind  mentioned  was 
^vorthy  of  more  attention  than  the  melancholy  gaze  of  the  bereaved  farmer 
a.t  the  fast  vanishing  vegetation.  If  the  secretaries  of  township  agricultural 
societies  would  charge  themselves  with  some  care  and  interest  in  such  matters. 
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and  communieate  with  the  Entomological  Society  or  the  Department  of  Agricnl- 
ture  or  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind,  it 
would  be  better  than  to  leave  the  event  to  come  and  go  and  perchance  be  forgot- 
ten until  its  recurrence. 


Mr.  Biddell,  of  Cobourg,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  wheat  grower,  and 

as  keeping  a  record  of  his  past  forty  years'  experiences.    He  says  respecting  &1I 

wheat : — 

"  Fall  wheat  does  very  well  if  we  can  get  it  through  the  winter  safely.  I  be- 
lieve the  winter-kiUing  is  largely  due  to  the  land  ha\ing  been  denuded  of  forest 
Where  the  land  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  west  there  is  almosit  always  a  good 
crop. " 

Mr.  Noble,  of  Haldimand  Township,  says  in  the  same  connection  :^- 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  fall  wheat  yielded  thirty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  Lftst 
year,  Glawson  wheat  yielded  me  only  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  on 
the  choice  field  of  the  farm.  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  grow  fall  wheat  unlees 
the  fields  are  well  sheltered.*' 

Mr.  Biddell  has  been  farming  as  well  as  calculating  and  recording  his  exp^- 
ences  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Noble  owns  two  farms  in  as  many  townships  of,  altogether, 
670  acres  in  extent— 480  in  one  place  and  240  in  the  other.  Is  it  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  men  so  able  and  intelligent  that  they  will  make  fall  wheat  growing  a  possi* 
bility,  and  set  a  good  example  to  others,  by  providing  a  new  shelter  in  place  of  the 
old  one  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  H.  Middleton,  of  Glarke,  Durham,  has  just  the  same  experience.    H« 

says : — 

"  I  do  not  raise  much  fall  wheat,  and  it  is  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  extent 
in  this  district  of  late  years,  owing  to  its  liability  to  winter-killing.  We  tried 
spring  wheat  at  first  as  a  substitute,  but  of  late  years  we  have  been  raising  barlej. 
The  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  had  been  pretty  general. 

*' Eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  forest  had  been  aU  removed,  it  vi^ 
a  successful  crop.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  renew  its  cultivation  untQ  b^t 
year,  and  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  crop  having  been  winter  kiUed. " 

If,  as  the  forest  was  cleared,  either  shelter  belts  had  been  left  or  new  tree^ 
planted,  Mr.  Middleton — ^who  under-drains,  manures  tolerably  well,  and  endeavoun 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  soil  with  fertilising  agents — had  ocij 
planted  more  trees,  he  might  have  been  growing  good  crops  of  fall  wheat  to  thii 
day.    Nor  is  it  too  late  even  now  to  make  the  experiment. 


Mr.  David  Smellie,  of  Vaughan  (York),  says  of  the  wheat  crop : — 

**  Fail  wheat  has  been  cultivated  on  my  farm  forty  years,  more  or  less.  I 
remember  the  time  when  my  crops  were  a  great  deal  larger  than  they  are  atpres 
ent.    I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  winters  to  make  the  crops  less  now  than 
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they  were.    We  have  less  snow  now  than  we  had,  and  I  think  that  has  a  great 
-deal  to  do  with  it. 

''  The  country  is  getting  more  cleared  of  timber,  and  that  is  another  thing  to 
ikocoimt  for  the  diminution  in  the  crops.  The  more  bush  and  shelter  the  greater 
the  crop  of  wheat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  sheltered  field  will  produce  more 
^grain  than  one  exposed.  A  field  of  mine  that  is  sheltered  by  a  piece  of  bush,  I 
have  observed  nevef  fails  at  all,  or  at  least  never  so  much  as  the  others." 

Mr.  Smellie  is  an  advocate  for,  and  carries  out  under-draining.    He  also  adopts 

«  rotation  which  he  describes  as  follows  : — 

''My  rotation  is  something  as  follows  :  First  year,  summer  fallow;  nextyear, 
iaU  wheat — seed  down  with  timothy,  and  let  it  lie  three  years  in  grass ;  then  peas 
on  the  sod,  and  probably  fall  wheat  on  the  peas.  This  would  be  the  rotation  I 
would  follow  if  the  crops  would  be  successfal,  but  sometimes  you  hardly  know 
what  to  sow  if  the  crops  have  been  a  failure. " 

He  manures  .as  freely  as  his  supply  of  manure  will  allow.  He  fights  the 
thistles  with  hearty  good  will,  and  success.  He  has  protected  his  orchards  with 
Norway  spruce  shelter  belts,  and  gone  extensively  into  ornamental  tree-planting. 
Only  the  expense  appears  to  deter  him  from  planting  shelter  belts  to  protect  his 
grain  fields.  Till  that  is  done  it  is  to  be  feared  the  fall  wheat  crop  will  still  be, 
comparatively,  at  least,  a  failure. 

Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  Si  Vincent,  Grey,  has  a  different  experience  to  relate 
from  that  of  some  persons.    He  says  : — 

'^  The  reason  that  fall  wheat  was  not  grown  so  extensively  was,  that  it  was 
Tery  apt  to  get  winter  lolled,  until  the  last  few  winters,  when  it  has  stood  very 
well.  It  stands  the  winters  better  now  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  As  the  counts^ 
is  more  cleared  now  there  is  not  such  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  now  as  there  was  th^i, 
it  being  the  heavy  snow  that  MUed  it. 

"  The  people  in  my  neighbourhood  have  not  been  draining  their  lands  to  any 
great  extent.  I  have  drained  some  of  mine.  Nor  is  there  more  shelter  this  year 
than  formerly.  People  tried  fall  wheat  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  liable  to  get 
winter  killed.  When  it  stood  the  winter  it  was  a  fair  crop.  I  tried  it  myself,  but 
without  success.  The  Glawson  variety  of  fall  wheat  is  the  kind  principally  sown  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  think  the  older  land  is  more  suitable  for  fall  wheat ;  when 
we  were  clearing  the  new  land  it  wa&  given  to  rust.  I  suppose  the  better  cultiva- 
tion now-a-days  has  something  to  do  with  fall  wheat  being  grown  more  success- 
fully now  than  it  was.  lam  about  seven  miles  from  the  Georgian  Bay  in  a 
straight  line  from  it.  I  don't  faiow  if  the  lake  would  have  any  influence  in  the 
iprowing  of  fall  wheat.  There  was  very  little  fall  wheat  winter  lolled  this  last  year 
jn  our  district."    • 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  made  by  others.  It  is  not,  how- 
^ever,  so  dear  that  the  fall  of  snow  was  the  cause  of  the  wheat  perishing.  Wheat  needs 
tir  and  light  as  well  as  shelter,  and  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  shelter  for  all  practical  purposes  probably  remains  in  most  cases  still 
proficient  to  protect  the  crop,  while  the  clearings  are  larger,  and  the  cultivation, 
4ft>wing,  and  other  incidentals  to  successfal  wheat-growing  are  all  now  in  its 
favour.    But  thp  day  will  come,  if  the  shelter  is  not  preserved,  or  gradually  re- 
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plaoed  bj  a  new  growth,  when  the  yalae  of  "  more  dearing  "  will  not  be  so  highly 

appreciated  as  it  is  at  present.    Mr.  Douglas,  howerer,  is  sensible  of  the  import- 

anoe  of  tree  shelter.    He  sajs : — 

"  Althongh  I  hatiB  quite  a  bit  of  shelter  on  my  farm  it  is  not  in  ybtj  good 
shape.  I  folly  appreciate  the  yalae  of  shelter  on  a  farm,  and  I  think  it  wonU  be 
a  groat  advantage  to  the  country  if  we  had  more  shelter  than  we  hare.  On  the 
n(^h  jide  of  my  farm  I  have  a  natural  strip  of  wood  that*  happened  to  grow  up 
where  the  fence  stood,  and  now  there  is  a  very  nice  row  of  trees  part  way  abng 
the  feno^.  They  have  grown  np  without  onltivation.  I  am  in  need  of  more  shelter 
on  my  farm«  and  I  thinl  the  crops  wooM  be  a  great  dead  better  with  ik  Some  of 
tiie  fanners  in  mf  neighbomrh<x)d  are  beginning  to  find  out  the  want  of  shade 
trees  on  their  farms.  I  think  ther^  wonld  plant  trees  and  take  care  of  th^n  if  the 
trees  were  grren  to  them  for  nothmg.** 


it  IB  not  difBcnlt,  with  the  examples  afiEorded  by  the  eridenoe,  to  disooTer, 
pfffity  nearly,  in  ^ai  the  short-comings  of  the  wheat-growers  of  Ontario  consistb 
No  donbt  there  are  a  large  nmnber  who,  like  the  witness  from  Essex,  are  "  crop- 
ping away,"  wheat  after  wheat,  and  erery  year  being  oontont  to  gel  less  wheat 
because  it  happens  to  be  '^  oonyenient  **  to  sow  it.  Bat  the  Oommissionen  be- 
fieve  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  do  endearour, 
as  far  as  they  can,  to  carry  oat  somethmg  like  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops, 
while  others  are,  perhaps,  almost  onconsczoasly,  falling  into  a  similar  plan  or 
practice.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  dairying  indostiy,  and 
the  demand  for  tai  pattle,  more  bam^yard  mannie  is  being  made  and  applied  to 
the  land,  although  still  often  in  insofficient  quantities,  and  that  the  application  of 
artificial  fertilizers  is  becoming  more  common.  The  ase  of  the  drills  and  other 
mechanical  appliances,  is  also  very  general,  leading  to  a  better  method  of  coltiYa- 
tion,  and  the  yarioos  operations  preliminary  to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  More 
slowly,  but  still  ^nAlriTig  progress,  is  the  onder-draining  of  fturms.  Forest  shelter  fc^ 
the  wheat  crops  is  becoming  more  appreciated,  and  while  clearing  is  still  going 
en  in  many  places,  and  replanting  for  shelter  purposes  has  hardly  begun  anywhere, 
still  farmers  are  becoming  more  careful  of  their  remaining  bush  and  asking  how 
they  may  replace  what  has  been  lost. 

Something  Wanting. 

But  the  weak  point  eyen  among  the  most  intelligent  is  a  wcnU  of  JinuK  Jti^ 
as  Canadian  butter  is  disadvantaged  by  good  and  bad  being  packed  in  one  tab ; 
just  as  Canadian  apples  are  cheapened  by  careless  packing ;  just  as  Oanadian 
salt  has  been  discredited — although  of  unchallenged  purity — ^by  want  of  drying;  so 
is  the  fall  wheat  crop  frequently  lost  or  iiyured  because  some  one  thing  needfiil  is 
neglected.  In  one  case  there  is  a  too  sparing  use  of  manures;  in  another,  imder- 
draining  is  omitted ;  in  another,  where  everything  else  is  attended  to,  the  crop 
perishes  for  lack  of  shelter.    Too  often  in  this  way,  after  much  expenditure  of 
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labour  and  capital,  is  the  homely  adage  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  about  ''putting 
in  at  the  spigot  and  letting  it  run  out  at  the  bunghole/'  found  to  apply  to  others 
than  Ganadian  shippers  of  stock.  The  man  who  leaves  one  essential  to  the  pro- 
ducftion  of  a  good  crop  wanting,  yAieie  every  one  is  vital,  is  as  wise  as  he,  who 
to  protect  himself  from  robbers  goes  to  bed  with  every  means  of  access  barred 
and  bcdted  except  his  front  door.  The  want  of  vigorous  nourishment  and 
good  cultivation  which  leaves  the  plant  a  prey  to  enemies  it  might  otherwise  des- 
pise ;  the  soil  unrelieved  of  superfluous  moisture  so  intimately  associated  with  rust ; 
the  unprotected  field  on  which  the  north  wind  swoops  down  with  fury,'  driving  the 
covering  of  snow  away  first,  and  withering  up  vegetation  afterwards,  are  every  and 
each  one  an  open  door  at  which  disaster  may  enter  no  matter  how  all  may  other- 
wise seem  to  be  guarded. 

The  answer  will,  however,  perchance  be  that  many  have  not  capital  for  such 
improvements.    No  doubt  this  is  true  in  a  large  number  of  cases.    The  great 
difference  in  the  means  and  advantages  of  wheat  growers,  as  well  as  Ibe  very  differ- 
ent natural  conditions  of  the  "vndely-separated  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  wheat 
growing  area  of  Ontario  extends,  are  some  of  the  causes  that  make  all  averages  or 
attempts  at  striking  an  average  so  very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.    But,  if  a 
man  has  not  capital  enough  to  embark  in  one  line  of  business  he  may  be  wise  in 
turning  to  another,  and  one  of  the  finest  features  of  agriculture  is  its  diversity. 
If  wheat  growing  does  not  pay,  it  is  better  to  give  up  growing  wheat.    No  farmer 
should  be  content  to  make  only  four  or  five  dollars  an  acre  on  his  staple  crop. 
Nor  is  wheat  growing  in  these  days  a  necessity.    It  is  agreeable  to  grow  one's 
own  breadstujffs,  it  is  convenient,  too,  to  have  a  crop  that  can  be  marketed  at  any 
moment  for  cash  at  the  world's  market  rates.    These,  and  other  reasons,  will 
always  induce  farmers  to  grow  a  oertain  amount  of  wheat,  just  as  they  may  plant 
apple  trees  or  grape  vines,  or  keep  one  or  two  choice  dairy  cows  even  if  they  pay 
little  attention  to  butter-making.    But,  discussed  as  a  simple  economical  problem, 
the  man  who  for  want  of  means,  or  by  reason  of  an  unsuitable  soil  and  situation, 
cannot  realize  ten  dollars  an  acre  on  his  wheat  crop,  over  and  above  all  charges, 
had  better  tun  his  attention  to  other  crops  or  departments  of  his  business.    How 
many  farmers  have  ever  stopped  to  inquire  seriously  what  a  bushel  of  wheat  actu- 
ally costs  them,  is  doubtfuL    It  is  hoped  that  with  the  discussion  now  awakened, 
they  may  be  more  prone  to  "  figure  up  "  results  than  hitherto.    And  if  they  find 
they  are  losing  either  by  paytng  more  for  their  wheat  than  it  sells  for,  or  are 
missing  the  opportunity  of  doing  better  by  sticking  to  wheat,  then  their  good  com- 
mon sense  will  soon  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Reasoning  upon  very  obvious  historical  facts,  Ontario  wiU  never  become  one 
of  the  great  wheat  producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  centres  of  wheat  grow- 
xng  have  moved  rapidly  westward,  and,  in  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the 
ixidustry  has  weU  nigh  deserted  Eastern  Cimada  and  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
17iiion,  while  it  is  not  even  to  Illinois  men  now  look  for  the  wheat  supply  of  the 
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fattire.  Not  that  all  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  prairie  region  wheat 
grower^  Where  the  area  sown  is  so  immense  and  the  population  so  sparse,  rough 
methods  are  sure  to  prevail.  Cultivation,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  Ib  un- 
derstood even  here,  is  little  thought  of.  The  exhausting  process  will  go  steadily 
on,  diminishing  in  a  few  years  the  average  yield.  Damages  by  storms  that  sweep 
with  remorseless  fury  over  the  vast  plains,  at  times  bring  ruin  in  a  few  hours,  and 
the  breeding  ground  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  and  the  pastures  of  the  dreaded 
chinch  bug  are,  as  entomologists  tell  us,  ever  present  sources  of  terror  to  th« 
wester^  wheat  grower.  And,  where  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  success  are 
secured,  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  acreage  of  wheat  by  the  Ontario  fiaxmer  noay 
it  is  seen,  be  made  extremely  remunerative.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  if  it  fill 
pay  at  ordinary  market  prices — say  a  dollar  a  bushel — ^to  grow  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  at  a  cost  of  $16  to  $16,  or  76  cts.  to  80  cts.  per  bushel,  but  no  one  will 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  farmer  who,  by  expending  $20  can  raise  86  to  40 
bushels  on  the  same  land.  And  it  is  just  in  the  additional  outlay  of  the 
four  or  five  dollars  supplying  the  thing  or  things  wanted  to  assure  success,  thst 
the  whole  difference  consists. 

Spring  Wheat. 

Spring  wheat  has  been  of  late  literally  a  failure  all  over  the  country.  Isolated 
cases  of  a  good  yield  there  have  been,  and,  rather  curiously,  the  finest  crops  seen 
by  the  Gommissioners  were  on  a  newly  cleared  farm  in  Muskoka,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
crop  has  been  a  loss  to  the  growers.  The  most  curious  circumstance  is  that  the 
collapse  has  taken  place  in  most  cases  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  at  lesst 
eo  say  the  witnesses,  although  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  memory  is  often  misleading 
as  to  dates,  and  statistics  are  usually  wholly  wanting.  Checking  memory  by  sbr 
tistics,  when  there  are  materials  for  such  a  comparison,  it  is  sometimee  saeo 
how  memory  is  at  fault.  For  instance,  Ifr.  Walter  Riddell  gives  evidence  is 
follows : — 

'^  I  am  growing  both  spring  and  fall  wheat.  The  average  yield  of  the  fonsf 
for  forty  years  has  been  thirty- two  bushels  to  the  acre ;  for  the  last  three  yean  3 
would  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  bushels.  I  cannot  account  for  the  MUng  oSa 
the  yield.  It  does  not  appear  to  yield  grain  in  proportion  to  the  straw,  and  !• 
subject  to  attacks  from  the  Hessian  fiy  and  the  nudge ;  but  apart  from  tibese  peetB 
there  has  been  an  unaccountable  faUmg  off  in  the  yield.  The  rust  has  attack! 
the  wheat  extensively  this  year. 

''Fife  and  Club  wheat  are  the  standard  varieties,  but  I  have  also  tried  tbi 
"White  Russian  and  others.  The  newer  varieties  have  proved  very  little  better 
than  the  others.  I  have  noticed  that  the  wheat  fails  on  new  as  well  as  (m  oU 
land." 

Now  Mr.  Riddell's  statistics  show  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  to  have  been  ii 

his  ease  as  follows,  commencing  with  1879  and  going  backwards : — 
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BuaheU.  BiuhelB. 

1879  9J  1878  9i 

1878  8  1872  16J 

1877  20J  1871 18 

1876  12  1870  18 

1875  19  1869  26 

1874  18J  1868  11 

The  average  of  the  last  three  years  was,  as  Mr.  Riddell  correctly  states,  about 
thirteen  bnshels  to  the  acre,  but  it  is  necessary  in  fact  to  go  back — ^for  not  three 
bat — ^nearly  thirty  years  to  find  Mr.  Riddell  in  the  eigoyment  of  really  large 
erops  of  spring  wheat,  as  the  following  figures  show: — 

Biuheli.  BuaheU. 

1860  25  1858  22 

1851  27  1854 27^ 

1862  82  1855  27 

Gk>ing  still  further  back,  however,  to  the  earlier  times  of  Mr.  Riddell's  record 

it  will  be  seen  that  matters  were  not  so  favourable  as  they  afterwards  became ;  as, 

for  instance,  the  yield  was  : — 

BoshelB.  Bush«la. 

1841  15  1844  20 

1842  17J.  1846  18J 

1848  29 

Thus  in  1877  the  crop  was  as  good  as  it  was  in  1844,  and  considerably  better 
than  in  1841, 1842  or  1845,  and,  bad  as  it  was  in  1879,  it  was  equally  bad  in  1878. 
The  average  of  the  four  years  1876-7-8-9  would  be  12^  bushels,  and  of  the  four  years, 
1876-8-9-70-1  it  would  be  18^  bushels,  no  very  startling  difference.  While,  in  the 
very  early  days  of  Mr.  Riddell's  farming  there  may  have  been  causes  for  the  crops  be- 
ing inferior,  it  is  quite  likely  that  when  his  yield  was  highest  his  farm  was  in  its  best 
state  of  cultivation.  Moreover  he  says  :  *'  The  farm  on  which  the  crops  from  1841 
to  1867  inclusive  were  grown,  was  a  first-class  farm.  The  farms  on  which  the  r^st 
of  the  crops  since  then  were  grown  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  second-class* 
This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  great  falling  off  in  the  crops."  So  that,  when  com- 
paring the  figures  of  to-day  with  the  days  of  the  heaviest  crops,  there  is  the  dis- 
turbing element  of  a  change  of  farms  to  be  taken  into  account.  Finding  such 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  a  gentleman  of  whose 
desire  to  be  most  exact  and  truthful  there  is  abundant  evidence,  creates  a  doubt 
as  to  how  far  the  memory  of  others  not  so  forfified  with  statistical  records  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  or  as  to  the  time  the  falling  off  actually  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
precise  difference  between  the  yields  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  past.  Possibly 
a  review  of  a  few  of  the  statements  made  will  help,  if  not  to  exact,  at  all  events,  to 
some  general  conclusions. 

Mr,  Hobson,  of  Mossburgh  (Wellington),  says : — 

**  The  reason  the  farmers  have  sown  less  of  spring  wheat  is  that  it  has  failed 
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a  good  deal.  I  think  ihe  cause  baa  been  partly  olimatie.  Tbe  failnre  baa  been  ao 
notieeable  on  tbe  beat  tilled  lands  tbat  it  eotdd  not  bare  arisen  from  the  land 
being  worn  out,  or  from  imperfect  tillage.  We  oonld  not  find  out  any  partienhir 
cause  except  something  like  a  blight — not  a  rost.  Fife  was  the  yarie^  of  spring 
wheat  chiefly  grown.  It  formerly  grew  Tery-well  in  onr  neigbboarbood.  Oli  the 
best  tilled  lands  I  think  the  ayerage  baa  not  been  mxioh  hdow  eighteen  bnahels  to 
tbe  acre,  and  it  baa  often  been  a  little  more;  but  when  yon  take  the  general 
average  of  all  the  farma,  it  baa  been  exceedingly  low.  We  are,  of  eonrse,  tronbled 
with  other  causes  of  failnre  besides  tbe  blight^  such  as  tiie  Hessian  fly,  and  roEt 
and  midge.  Tbe  general  average  of  wheat  is  much  lower  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.** 

While  the  land  may  not  be  worn  out  by  imperfect  tiUage,  it  is  notorions  that 
the  Fife  wheat  baa  greatly  deteriorated,  and  if,  on  tbe  best  tilled  taxma,  eighteen 
bnsbels  have  been  obtained  it  is  a  pretty  good  result  as  compared  with  the  too 
general  experience.  Qooi  farmers,  however,  like  Mr.  Hobson  and  Mr.  Drury, 
whose  evidence  is  next  quoted,  think,  and  very  properly  think,  eighteen  bushels  to 
the  acre  a  poor  outcome.  Mr.  Drury  does  not  seem  to  use  the  Fife  wheat.  It  is 
consequently  new  varieties— one  he  terms  the  Spring  Treadwell,  a  name  not  men- 
tioned by  other  witnesses,  and  not  known  to  the  Commissioners— «nd  the  White 
Russian,  a  wheat  introduced  by  Professor  Brown  of  the  Model  Farm,  he  has  sovm. 
Mr.  Drury  says : — 

"  My  spring  wheat  has  been  a  comparative  failure  for  four  years  past ;  but 
the  Treadwell  of  which  I  speak  has  not  failed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  other 
varieties.  According  to  my  own  observation,  the  failure  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  is 
characterized  by  the  straw  being  weak  and  breaking  down  with  tbe  ordinary  rains, 
and  by  being  attacked  with  a  blight.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  whole 
of  the  wheat  each  year  was  destroyed  in  two  or  three  days.  The  avera^  yield  oi 
the  Spring  Treadwell  has  been  eighteen  or  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  up  to  last 
year,  when  I  don't  think  it  averaged  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen. 

**  Tbe  Spring  Treadwell  I  have  grown  for  four  years.  The  White  Bussian  is 
a  new  variety  just  coming  into  use  in  our  section ;  out  I  think  it  will  be  tbe  lead- 
ing wheat  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  With  me  the  Spring  Treadwell  has 
been  more  successfol,  however.  I  do  not  know  any  other  name  applied  to  this 
wheat ;  it  is  a  bearded  wheat  and  resembles  fall  wneat  very  much,  being  coarse, 
strong,  and  tall." 

Mr.  DickaoUf  of  Tuckersmith^  who  finds  the  application  of  salt  to  tbe  land 
has  an  excellent  effect  in  stiffening  the  straw  of  his  spring  wheat  crop,  managed  to 
raise  twenty-three  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1879  of  the  Lost  Nation  varietyr 
a  wheat  so  similar  to,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from,  the  White  Bussian,  and 
which  is  probably  tbe  same  wheat..  His  White  Fife  in  that  year  did  not  yield  mors 
than  seventeen  bushels.  Both  were  grown  after  turnips  on  a  clean  rich  soiL  He 
was  formerly  able,  he  says,  to  get  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  bushels  to  the 

j  acre  of  Bed  Chaff,  but  cannot  do  so  now.    Tbe  Fife  wheat  is  probably  played  out 

Mr.  Dickson's  case  is  not  so  bad  as  to  justify  tbe  conclusion  tbat  his  spring  wheat 

[  may  not  see  better  times  with  the  introduction  of  new  varieties. 

I  In  Kent  and  Essex  no  attempt  to  introduce  new  varieties  wa»  reported  by  fh% 
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witnesses,  and  the  success  attendix^  the  ooltivation  of  fall  wheat  has  largelj 
compensated  for  the  falling  off  in  the  spring  wheat  crop. 

In  Lanark  the  Fife  wheat  is  the  tariety  that  has  &iled  most  oonspicnonsly, 
and  while  the  Lost  Nation,  and  one  or  two  other  new  varieties,  have  been  tried 
they  make  but  a  poor  show,  although  a  better  one  than  the  old  wheat.  Btill,  in 
one  instance,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Montague,  expected  two  acres  of  Lost  Nation  to 
yield  foriy-fiye  bushels.  Very  «imilar  reports  were  obtained  from  other  farmers, 
in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  F^ovinc^  to  those  mentioned.  The  peculiarity  in 
the  case  is,  howeyer,  the  rather  sudden  falling  off  within  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  There  is«  probably,  nothing  very  phenomenal  in  this.  The  old  varieties  of 
flpring*wheat,  particularly  the  Fife,  having  been  run  down«  they  have  been  subject 
to  a  greater  degree  year  by  year,  to  unfavourable  atmospheric  or  other  causes, 
when  such  have  prevailed.  The  fair  presumption  is  that  these  have  been  more 
than  usually  prevalent  of  late,  and  have  found  the  wheat  a  too  ready  prey  to  their 
influences,  the  older  and  less  vigorous  sorts  being  mocrt  seriously  and  quickly  en- 
dangered. In  Durham,  Ontario,  and  Tork  counties  the  Amautka — ^probably 
identical  with  the  Wild  Goose  wheat — has  been  tried,  but  not  with  very  large 
results  in  point  of  yield.  It  is  a  hard,  rough  class  of  wheat  and  met  at  first  with  no 
favour  from  millers,  but  they  seem  to  be  (Rowing  more  used  to,  and  consequently 
less  prejudiced  against  il 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  growing  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  watched 
«arefiiDy  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  societies,  and  scientific 
observers  generally.  Should  the  crop  continue  to  be  a  partial  failure  with  no 
snore  clearly  apparent  causes  than  now  exist,  an  investigation  by  thorough^ 
qualified  experts  might  be  desirable. 

PROFESSOR  BROWN'S  ESTIMATES. 

As  Professor  Brown's  figures  have  been  frequently  referred  to,  and  as  they 
^odiibit  a  different  plan  of  calculation  from  that  pursued  by  other  witnesses,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  give  a  description  of  his  system  in  ^enso.  He  starts 
^th  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  operation : — 

Cost  of  Work  on  Various  Crops. 

Conunon  ploughing  of  stubble , $1  60  per  acre. 

Common  ploughing  of  sod 2  00 

Gang-ploughing * 0  76 

Harrowing,  once 0  20 

Cultivating,  once  (grubbing) 1  00 

Boiling,  once 0  20 

Horse  hoeing,  once 0  60 

Hani  hoeing,  once,  taking  an  average 2  26 

Drilling,  with  single  plough 0  76 

Boot  sowing,  with  drill 0  86 
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Grain  sowing,  with  drilL $0  26  per  acre. 

Hatiling  and  spreading  farm-yard  manilre,  16  loads.  8  76 

Sowing  artificial  mannres 0  26 

Harvesting  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  including  mowing, 

binding,  shocldng,  and  hauling 2  26 

Harvesting  peas,  pnllmg  and  hauling 1  76 

Topping,    harrowmgy    and   hauling    mangolds   or 

turnips 8  60 

Pulling,  topping,  and  hauling  carrots 8  00 

Ploughing,  gathering,  and  hauling  potatoes 6  60 


<< 
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Rotation.— Manures. 

**  The  rotation  after  breaking  up  the  sod,  is : — 1st,  peas ;  2nd,  fall  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  or  oats,  according  to  condition  of  soil ;  Srd,  roots,  which  should 
bear  the  manure  for  the  whole  rotation ;  4th,  barley  or  wheat,  seeded  with  grasses 
and  clovers ;  6th,  hay ;  6th,  hay  or  pasture,  ^according  to  conditions ;  and,  7tb 
year,  pasture. 

**  The  amount  of  manure  per  acre  is  16  loads  of  barn-yard  manm^,  800  lbs. 
of  bone  dust,  260  lbs  of  salt,  200  lbs.  of  pypsum,  and  800  lbs.  of  mineral  super- 

Ehosphate.    It  has  been  the  regular  practice  to  use  these  quantities  for  the  lasl 
ve  years — all  mixed  together  and  applied  at  one  time. 

drops  Included  in  the  Calculations. 

^*  The  actual  produce  under  the  rotation  for  the  last  five  years,  from  1876  io 
1880  inclusive,  and  the  average  produce  per  acre,  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Peas - 80  Bushels. 

Spring  Wheat 17 

FaU  Wheat 86 

Oats 41 

Mangolds 726 

Turnips 614        " 

Carrots 640 

Potatoes 166        " 

Barley 82 

Hay... One  ton  and  four-fifths  of  a  ton,  weighed  when  it  is  taken  in. 

Oost  and  Profit  of  Each  drop. 

Boots. 

FaU  ploughing  once,  spring  ploughing  with  gang  once, 

grubbing  twice,  harrowing  twice,  and  rolling 

twice, costs $4  05peraa«. 

Manure  (farm-yard),  fifteen  loads  $19  60 

800  lbs.  of  bone  dust 4  00 

260  lbs.  of  salt  ^ 0  60 

200  lbs.  of  gypsum 0  60 

800  lbs.  of  superphosphate  4  80 

Ck>st  of  distriouting  manures  4  00 

Altogether  for  manure  88  80 

Horse  hoeing  twice,  hand  hoeing  twice,  drilling,  cost 

of  seed  and  seeding,  and  harvesting  16  66 

Total  cost  of  producing  mangolds  or  turnips   ......  $6JB  00 
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How  to  Oharse  the  Cost  of  the  Manure. 

In  regard  to  the  only  debateable  part  of  this  statement — ^the  apportionment  of 
the  manures  used— Mr.  Brown  goes  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Laws,  of'  Eng- 
land, who  has  been  e^erimenting  in  this  respect  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Gredit  jt  of  nnexhansted  farm-yard  manure   $16  60 

**     I  of  special  manure    6  90 

$22  60 

*'    allowance  for  extra  cultivation  of  roots,  in  view 

offuturecrops 2  60 

*'    half  expense  of  distributing 2  60 

Total $27  60 

To  be  deducted  from 68  00 

Leading  as  the  actual  cost  of  an  acre  of  mangolds  or 

tuniips $25  60 

The  Yalue  of  an  average  crop  of  mangolds  or  turnips, 

670  bushels,  at  9  cents,  is 60  80 

Profit peracre ^84  80 

Value  of  the  Turnip  Tops. 

If  the  crop  were  to  be  credited  with  what  is  left  of  the  tops  of  tur- 
nips^  which  are  said  to  be  equal  to  what  is  taken  off  the  soil  in  the  bulbs, 
tbe  result  would  show  a  greater  profit  stiU,  although  Mr.  Brown  does  not  go 
tliat  length. 

Cost  of  Qradn  Crops. 

The  cost  of  producing  the  various  grains  per  acre  is  as  follows : — 

Wheat. 

Fall  ploujghing,  gang-ploughing,  harrowing,  seed  and 
seeding,  rolling,  harvesting,  threshing,  and  pre- 
paring for  market $8  86 

Debit  value  of  manures,  half  of  residue. 12  60 

Total  cost $20  86 

Value  of  average  crop  of  86  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.16.$40  26 
Value  of]^  tons  straw  at  $6 7  60 

47  76 

Wheat,  profit  per  acre $26  90 

Oats. 

Work  as  above  for  wheat  $8  35 

One-ihird  proportion  of  manure  residue b  33 

r  I       ■ 

Total  cost $16  68 
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Value  of  average  crop  of  41  bushelfi,  at  40  cents  .  .$16  40 

Value  of  2  tons  of  straw,  at  $6 12  00 

28  40 


Oats,  profit  per  acre    Ill  72 

Barley. 

Work  as  above  for  wheat  or  oats $8  8^ 

One-fourth  proportion  of  manure  residue   6  25 

Total  cost $14  60 

Value  of  average  crop  of  32  bushels,  at  65  cents. . .  .$20  80 
Value  of  one  ton  of  straw 3  50 

24  80 

Baiiey,  profit  per  acre $9  70 

Hat. 

Mowing,  making,  and  hauling $1  50 

One-fourth  proportion  of  manure  residue    6  50 

Total  cost $8  00 

Yalue  of  1|  tons  of  hay,  at  $10   $18  00 

Hay,  profit  per  acre    $10  00 

Peas. 

Sod-ploughing,  seed  and  sowing,  and  harvesting  • . . .  $5  25 

Unexhausted  manure    S  00 

Total  cost $8  25 

Value  of  80  bushels  of  peaB  at  60  cents    $18  00 

Value  of  1^  tons  of  pea  straw,  at  $5 7  50 

26  50 

Peas,  profit  per  acre $17  25 

Casbots. 

Cost  of  cultivation,  as  for  mangolds  and  turnips  . .  •  •  $48  86 

harvesting 8  00 


« 


Total  cost   $56  86 

Credit  unexhausted  manures 26  09 

Actual  cost $81  86 

Value  of  average  crop  of  640  bushels,  at  15  cents  . .  81  00 

Carrots,  profit  per  acre $49  14 
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Potatoes. 

Cost  of  cultivation  as  in  other  root  crops $48  86 

Cost  of  harvesting    5  50 

Total  cost   $54  36 

Credit  unexhausted  manures 25  00 

Actual  cost $29  36 

Value  of  average  crop  of  165  bushels,  at  35  cents. ...  57  75 

Potatoes,  profit  per  acre    $28  39 

It  is  probable  that  many  farmers  will  take  exception  to  the  foregoing  appor- 
tionment of  cost,  and  to  some  other  details.  The  whole  plan  is,  of  course,  open 
to  discussion,  and  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  Mr.  Brown  to  find  that  discussion 
on  so  important  a  subject  is  excited.  It  is  rather  the  plan  or  system  than  par- 
ticular results,  that  the  Commissioners  desire  most  prominently  to  present  to 
notice. 

Coarse  Qrain&— Barley. 

The  cultivation  of  coarse  grains,  although  not  treated  as  exhaustively  as  that 
of  wheat,  was  referred  to  in  the  examination  of  most  witnesses,  and  also  in  the 
printed  questions  issued  by  the  Commissioners.    Except,  as  regards  barley,  which 
appears  to  be  affected  in  some  instances  in  a  similar  manner  to  spring  wheat,  al- 
though elsewhere  a  bountiful  crop ;  and  peas,  which  have  of  late  suffered  terribly 
from  the  pea  bug ;  no  special  or  particular  troubles  attend  the  cultivation  of  coarse 
grains,  and,  if  deficiences  occur,  they  may  usually  be  traced  to  the  want  of  proper 
care  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  secure  a  larger  yield.    The  cost  of 
growing  barley  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  raising  spring  wheat,  and  the  two 
crops  are  grown  very  frequently  under  similar  conditions.    The  fluctuations  of 
barley  in  value  are,  however,  more  violent  than  those  of  spring  wheat,  and  impart 
to  its  production  something  of  a  speculative  character,  which  occasionally  proves 
more  attractive  than  profitable,  although,  at  times,  the  crop  is  highly  remunerative. 
The  yield  of  barley  is  returned  at  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  all  over,  from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  being  a  frequent  yield  in  good  barley-growing  sections. 
Of  the  counties,  Perth  gives  the  largest  average,  of  88^  bushels  ;*  but  then  Perth 
is  an  old  county,  and  well  cultivated  generally ;  while  Hastings  suffers  by  com- 
parison, and,  owing  to  its  large  area  of  rough  and  newly-opened  country,  although 
in  the   front  townships  40  bushels  to  the  acre   are  easily  secured,  gives  an 
average  of  only  twenty-two  bushels.    Mr.  Ketcham  Graham,  Sidney  (Hastings), 
who  raised  8,200  bushelsof  barley  last  year,  says : — 

**  Barley  is  grown  very  largely  in  my  district,  as  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop 
we  can  raise.  The  average  yield  is  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  I  think 
sixty  cents  per  bushel  for  it — ^which  I  consider  a  low  price — ^is  quite  equal  to  $1 
for  wheat,  and  it  is  a  safer  crop.  The  barley  grown  in  the  Bay  of  Quinto  District 
is  the  highest  standard  of  barley  for  American  maltsters'  use. 
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**  I  do  not  think  that  barley  is  anything  like  so  exhaustiye  a  crop  as  oats  or 
^heat,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  following  my  barley  crop  with  M  wheat. 
My  plan  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  to  plough  sod,  take  off  a  crop  of  com  or 

Seas,  then  barley,  plongh  the  land  three  times,  and  sow  it  in  fall  wheat,  seeding 
own  with  timothy  in  the  fall  and  sowing  doyer  the  following  spring/' 

"  Barley  neyer  fails  except  in  black  muck  land,  when  it  may  be  attacked  by 
the  grab  or  wire  worm,  but  eyen  that  is  exceptional.  Dxuing  an  experience  ol 
twenty-one  years  I  haye  only  fomid  that  the  resnlts  of  a  spring  wheat  crop  equals 
that  of  barley  in  two  years. 


Mr.  Graham  says  farther  on  in  his  eyidence : — **  The  ayerage  price  is  70 
cents,  and  the  yield  40  bushels  to  the  acre." 

Mr.  Walter  Biddell,  in  the  next  county  to  Mr.  Graham  (Northomberland), 
whose  useful  tables  of  88  years'  crops  haye  been  already  referred  to,  pats  his  bar- 
ley crop  as  follows,  from  1867  to  1879,  on  his  present  farm — ^*  a  second-class 
farm,"  as  he  terms  it : — 

BuBhels.  Bosbeli. 

1868 18  1874 80 

1869 22  1875 22^ 

1870 27  1876 11 

1871 24  1877 18 

1872 25  1878 20 

1878 18i  1879 : 26 

An  ayerage  of  28f  bushels  to  the  acre.  But,  on  his  former  farm,  a 
''first-class  one,"  he  raised,  according  to  his  record,  as  follows: — 

1856 87  1862 27^ 

1857 12  1868 82 

1868 12  1864 88 

1869 28  1865 80 

1860 82  1866 88 

1861 28  1867 22 

An  ayerage  of  27^  bushels  notwithstanding  two  exceptionally  unfayourabl^ 
years. 

Mr.  Biddell  says  of  the  period  from  1841  to  1867^  the  ayerage  of  barley 
was  27f  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  price  a  little  oyer  67  cents  per  bushel. 
His  largest  crop  was  in  1845,  when  it  reached  50  bushels ;  88  bushels  in  1864 
was  the  next  in  yolume.  Professor  Brown,  at  Guelph,  raises  on  his  system 
cl  rotation  82  bushels,  and  yalues  it  at  65  cents  a  bushel,  or  $20.80  per 
acre.  Mr.  Biddell's  return  ayeraged  in  the  27  years  $18.59  per  acre.  Hr. 
Graham,  with  40  bushels  at  70c.,  would  show  a  return  of  $28  per  acre.  As 
he  points  out,  howeyer.  Bay  of  Quinte  barley  brings  the  top  market  prices. 
Taking  the  ayerage  all  oyer  at  25  bushels,  and  the  ayerage  market  price  65c., 
&e  return  is  $16.26  per  acre.  Mr.  Graham  giyes  the  cost  of  barley  growing 
AS  follows: — . 
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Bent,  or  interest $4  00 

One  gang  ploughing 0  40 

Two  other  ploughingB 2  00 

Harrowing • 0  50 

Seed 1  20 

Com  cultivating 0  80 

Harrowing  and  rolling 0  60 

Harvesting • 1  50 

Threshing 3  00 

Manure 2  50 

$16  00  • 

Mr.  Brown  puts  it  at  S14.60,  but  that  does  not  include  interest  or  rental. 
Mr.  Drury  fixes  it  at  S18.20.  The  returns  to  questions  put  it  at  $12.93  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Brown  charges  the  barley  with  $6.26  per  acre  as  its  share 
of  the  manure  expended  on  the  rotation  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient,  while  Mr, 
Graham  puts  manure  down  at  $2.50.  It  is  probable  that  about  $14  per  acre  re- 
presents the  cost  of  growing  barley,  which,  at  the  all-over  average,  would  leave  on 
the  grain  a  profit  of  $2.25  per  acre;  on  Mr.  Brown's  estimate,  omitting  the 
straw,  $6.20  per  tCbre ;  on  Mr.  Riddell's  former  experience  $4.59  per  acre ;  and  on 
:Mr.  Graham's  yield  $14  per  acre.  Of  course  the  straw  is  to  be  added  for  what  it  ia 
worth  to  either  of  these  calculations. 

Mr.  Drury,  speaking  of  his  experience  of  barley  growing  in  his  district,  says : — 

*'  There  is  not  much  barley  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County  of 
Simcoe ;  it  is  grown  more  largely  in  the  southern  part.  Barley,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  an  exhausting  plant,  and  takes  out  of  the  land  more  than  twice  as  much  food 
as  is  required  for  wheat.  We  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  we  heard  that  other 
portions  of  the  country  were  producing  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre 
while  we  could  only  obtain  thirty  bushels,  that  we  could  not  raise  it  profitably. 
Some  farmers,  in  our  district  will  not  raise  more  than  twenty-five  bushels.  The 
barley  falls  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  spring  wheat ;  the  straw  softens 
and  breaks  down  with  the  blight." 

In  Kent  the  profitable  cultivation  of  fall  wheat  and  the  low  price  of  barley 
of  late  years  has  caused  the  growth  of  barley  to  be  almost  relinquished.  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  front  counties  east  of  Toronto,  the  tendency  to  grow  barley  in 
place  of  spring  whe^ii  has  been  greater.  Mr.  Noble,  ill  Northumberland,  gives  80 
to  35  bushels  as  the  average,  and  mentions  that  as  much  as  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  have  been  raised.  In  York  too,  Mr.  Smellie  speaks  of  barley  as  an  import- 
ant crop,  yielding  from  80  to  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  what  may  be  fairly  termed  good  barley  growing  districts,  from  30  to  85 
bushels  per  acre  would  seem  to  be  a  yield  easily  obtained,  the  crop  being  subject 
to  few  casualties,  and  the  profits  in  those  cases  satisfactory. 
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Oats. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  is  put  down  as  88^  bushels  per  acre.  The  average 
price  may  probably  be  reckoned  at  86  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  cobt  of 
raising  at  |9.50  to  $10  per  acre. 

In  some  instances,  however,  a  crop  very  much  in  excess  of  the  average  as 

above  stated,  is  secured.    Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth  (Grey),  says : — 

'*  The  variety  of  oats  that  yield  the  most  with  us  is  the  old  Black  Main  oat. 
The  kind  I  have  been  using  lately  is  the  White  Australian.  I  have  not  sown  the 
Surprise  oat  lately,  because  they  shelled  a  great  deal  in  cutting,  and  they  were 
thick  in  the  skin.  The  best  yielding  oat  I  ever  had  was  what  was  called  the 
Spanish  oat,  weighing  with  me  forty-eight  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and 
producing  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre." 

Mr.  Drury  grows  oats  largely,  raising  from  86  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.     The 

price  obtained  from  the  lumbermen  for  oats  raised  in  that  district  will  average  40 

cents  per  bushel.     In  Kent,  Mr.  White  puts  the  yield  of  oats  at  about  50 

bushels  to  the  acre.    In  Essex,  Mr.  Her  puts  the  average  at  about  40  bushels. 

Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  rotation,  takes  credit  for  760  bushels  of  oats  on  ten  acres  at  42 

cents  a  bushel,  and  shows  a  balance  of  profit  after  charging  everything  (except 

manure)  of  $240,  or  $24  per  acre.    He  includes  in  this  15  to^s  of  oat  straw,  at 

$4  per  ton,  $60.    Mr.  Motherwell,  of  Bathurst  (Lanark),  last  year  raised  60 

bushels  to  the  acre,  the  crop  being  greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  some 

800  lbs.  of  salt  per  acre.    Mr.  Peter  Clarke,  of  Montague  (Lanark),  often  gets  50 

bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.    Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  of  Ramsay  (Lanark),  has  had 

crops  of  oats  ranging  from  20  to  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  puts  45  to  60  bushels 

as  the  average.    He  says  : — 

"  I  have  grown  oats  from  20  to  90  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  average  would  be  45 
to  60  bushels.  I  have  ploughed  the  land  well  in  the  fail,  cultivated  and  sowed  in 
the  spring,  with  good  results.  I  attribute  my  large  crop  of  oats  to  this  system. 
We  never  sow  with  a  tube  drill.  It  takes  2|^  to  8  bushels  to  the  acre  of  seed.  I 
have  never  sat  down  to  estimate  the  cost  of  raising  any  particular  crop." 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Ramsay,  reckons  86  bushels  an  average  crop,  but  it  has 
reached,  he  says,  60  bushels. 

Mr.  Riddell's  tables  show  that,  for  the  five  years  ending  1879,  on  his  present 
farm,  the  yield  of  oats  has  been  as  follows : — 

1876  30 

1876  84 

1877  84 

1878  82 

1879  , 86 

or  an  average  of  88§  bushels  per  acre ;  and  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  former 
farm  as  follows  : — 
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Bushels. 

1868 44 

1864  62 

1865 48 

1866  45 

1867  40 

or  an  average  of  45  4-6  lbs.  per  bushel  per  acre — a  steadiness  in  both  instances 
most  remarkable.  For  the  twenty-seven  years  on  his  old  farm  he  says  in  a  note, 
the  yield  of  oats  averaged  42  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  price  for  the  total  quantity 
averaged  82  cents,  a  very  low  figure  indeed.  Mr.  Noble  of  Haldimand  Township 
puts  the  average  at  80  to  86  bushels,  with  an  occasional  yield  of  60  bushels. 
Professor  Brown  raises  41  bushels,  estimating  their  value  at  40  cents  and  that  of  the 
straw,  two  tons,  at  $6  per  acre — an  aggregate  return  of  $28.40  per  acre. 


N 


The  pea  crop,  until  interrupted  by  the  ravages  of  the  pea  bug  or  weevil,  noticed 
already  in  connection  with  injurious  insects,  was  regarded  as  a  safe  one,  and  highly 
popular  with  the  farmers  of  Ontario.  The  large  demand  for  seed  peas  &om  the 
States,  the  admira{)le  effects  of  peas  used  as  feed,  the  use  of  the  straw  as  the  best 
of  winter  fodder,  and  the  benefit  to  other  crops  from  the  cultivation  the  pea  de- 
manded, all  combined  to  induce  the  agriculturists  of  the  Province  to  devote  a  large 
area  to  the  growth  of  this  product.  The  pea  bug  is  to-day  the  only  obstacle  to 
I)6a-growing. 

The  average  yield  of  peas  all  over  is  set  down  at  18f  bushels  to  the  acre, 

somewhere  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  twenty  bushels  being  generally  about  the  cal- 

cnlation  of  the  farmer  in  ordinary  districts,  but  in  others,  where  the  soil  and  climate 

are  particularly  favourable,  much  larger  crops  are  raised.  Mr.  Cochrane  of  Kilsyth 

(Grey),  for  instance,  says : — 

"  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  was  not  speaking  with  certainly  when  I  told  you 
I  g^ot  as  much  peas  as  oats  from  my  land.  The  fact  is,  I  sowed  a  five-acre  field  with 
peas  from  which  I  sold  212  bushels,  and  I  feel  perfectly  sure  I  have  forty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre  this  year  from  one  field.  I  grow  Second  Early.  It  is  a  white 
pea.  I  sow  about  seven  pecks  to  the  acre.  I  am  not  aware  that  Golden  Yine  is 
sought  after  more  than  Second  Early.  Twenty-two  bushels  per  acre  was  my  very 
best  yield  of  GTolden  Yine." 

Mr.  Drury  also  finds  pea-growing  very  profitable.    He  says  : — 

*'  We  grow  peas  extensively,  and  the  pea  crop  is  found  to  be  very  profitable. 
The  maximum  yield  of  peas  is  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  average  would  be 
probably  26  bushels.  The  Golden  Yine  is  the  principal  variety  grown.  It  is  a 
sxxiaJl  pea.  We  have  not  grown  the  Black  or  the  Marrowfat  pea  to  any  great  ex- 
texit  •  The  average  price  per  bushel  obtained  for  peas  is  about  66  cents.  This  year  I 
sold  peas  for  68  cents,  which  I  think  is  a  little  above  the  average.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  special  course  to  be  followed  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  pea  crop.  I 
ptit  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  peas  at  $18.    The  pea  crop  is  generally  sown  on 
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the  spring  ploughing.  We  have  no  failure  in  the  pea  crop  except  what  is  caused  by 
unfavourable  weather — occasionally  too  much  rain.  We  have  no  mildew.  Peas 
are  the  best  crop  we  have.  I  have  never  seen  a  pea  bug  in  our  district.  The  pea 
crop  is  usually  followed  by  wheat.  The  cultivation  of  the  pea  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  land ;  a  heavy  crop  of  peas  leaves  the  land  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
a  summer  fallow.  If  the  pea  crop  is  a  partial  failure,  it  allows  weeds  and  thistleB 
to  grow  up  ;  but  I  hold  that  a  good  crop  of  peas  leaves  the  ground  in  as  good  era 
better  condition  than  it  was  in  before  it  was  sown.  Peas  ought,  I  think,  certainly 
to  be  sown  with  drills,  as  they  are  better  covered  in  that  way  than  when  sown  bj 
hand." 

Mr.  Dickson,  in  Huron,  says  : — 

"  The  farmers  in  my  district  have  ceased  growing  peas  almost  altogether.  I 
used  to  get  50  per  cent,  more  for  black-eyed  Marrowfat  peas  than  for  any  others. 
Before  the  pea  bug  came  I  raised  SO  bushels  to  the  acre.  Latterly  the  bug 
became  so  bad  that  there  was  scarcely  a  pea  that  had  not  a  bug  in  it.  I  maj 
state  that  I  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  two  bushels  of  black-eyed  Marrow- 
fat peas  at  the  Provincial  Show  in  1877." 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Blantyre  (Grey),  mentions  25  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre  as  bia 
average,  and  Mr.  Gibson  of  Markham,  takes  credit  in  his  rotation  for  25  bushels, 
while  alluding  to  the  crop  as  so  far  injured  by  the  bug  as  to  be  a  faihne. 
Mr.  Brown  at  the  Model  Farm  raises  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  While  Mr.  Bro^i 
allows  for  pea  straw  $5  per  ton  and  S7.50  per  acre,  Mr.  Gibson  allows  $4  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  raising  peas,  according  to  thje  information  received  by  the  CSommission 
ers,  averages  $11  per  acre.  Mr.  Drury,  as  above,  fixes  it  at  $18  per  acre^Mr.  Gib- 
son in  his  rotation  at  $18.50,  and  Professor  Brown  at  $8.25,  exclusive  of  any  charge 
for  rental  or  interest  as  against  the  crop.  Mr.  Gibson,  whose  yield  in  the  calcula- 
tions referred  to  is  set  down  at  25  bushels  per  acre,  at  60  cents,  shows  a  profit  ol 
$7.65  per  acre ;  while  Mr.  Brown,  who  raises  80  bushels,  which  he  credits  ai  the 
same  price,  shows  a  profit  of  $17.25  per  acre.  While,  however,  Mr.  Gibson  onlj 
claims  to  secure  a  ton  of  pea  straw  at  $4,  Mr.  Brown  gives  1}  tons  at  $5  as  bis 
yield.  If  we  charge  Mr.  Brown's  profits  with  the  $5  rental  which  Mr.  Gibson 
includes  in  his  account,  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be  found  to  consiBt^ 
just  about  the  value  of  the  five  bushels  per  acre  raised  by  Mr.  Brown  overasii 
above  the  crop  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

Having  regard  to  the  many  respects  in  which  the  pea  crop  is  found  sernee- 
able  as  a  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  farm,  both  fw  regards  the  stock  and  crop- 
ping branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  profit  which  with  good  farming  attache  to  tht 
crop  itself,  it  only  requires  that  the  bug  should  be  got  rid  of  in  order  to  msi^ 
pea-growing  in  a  high  degree  advantageous  to  the  Ontario  farmer. 

Indian  Oom. 

Although  Indian  Com  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  Province  i^ 
growth  on  a  large  scale  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  boh^- 
western  peninsula,  particularly  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex.    Except  that  d 
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late  it  has,  in  some  places  where  the  land  has  been  brought  into  proper  condition, 
been  superseded  by  fall  wheat,  it  maintains  its  popularity  in  the  two  counties 
named  as  a  very  valuable  crop.  Mr.  White  puts  the  cost  of  raising  com  at  $15 
per  acre,  the  yield  at  60  bushels,  the  value  of  the  straw  as  fodder  at  $5,  and  the 
price  at  an  average  of  40  cents,  although  at  the  time  the  Commissioners  were 
in  Kent  the  price  ranged  from  60  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  According  to  Mr.  White, 
the  return  from  a  crop  would  be  $25  against  an  outlay  of  $15.  Com,  however, 
is  of  a  value  beyond  its  direct  profit  to  the  farmer  in  money.  It  is  a  crop  which 
ean  be  raised  in  rich  rank  land,  of  which  a  large  quantity  recently  reclaimed  is  to 
be  found  in  the  counties  mentioned,  and  thus  in  time  prepares  it  for  other  crops.' 
The  cultivation  of  com,  too,  is  a  valuable  preparation  of  any  land  for  subsequent 
use.    Mr.  White  thus  refers  to  corn-growing  in  Kent.    He  says : — 

"  I  think  com  is  a  very  good  crop  for  the  farmers  to  raise  when  the  land 
is  suitable.  It  does  good  to  the  land  dv  necessitating  its  being  cultivated  and 
kept  dean.  Then  for  fodder  purposes  if  it  is  cut  before  the  frost,  an  acre  of  com 
is  worth  almost  as  much  as  an  acre  of  hay,  for  feeding  cows  and  other  cattle. 
Kezt  to  wheat,  com  is  periiaps  the  most  profitable  crop  grown  in  this  county. 

"  When  planted  in  hills,  the  hills  should  be  about  four  feet  apart,  with  three 
stalks  to  the  hill.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  crop,  the  interest  or  rental  would  be 
about  $2.60.  The  cost  of  the  seed  would  be  very  small — about  one  bushel  to  six 
acres. 

"  A  man  can  plant  with  a  hand  planter  about  four  acres  in  a  day,  or  with  a 
ftiorse  planter,  ten  or  fifteen  acres.  Sowing  and  harvesting  would  be  about  $5 ; 
the  totiEtl  cost  about  $16  an  acre.  A  great  deal  of  our  com  is  shipped  to  people  in 
the  east  for  feeding  pxurposes.    Buckwheat  is  not  much  grown  here. 

*'  My  calculation  is  that  the  cultivation  we  have  been  describing  would  give 
about  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  shelled  com.  About  40  cents  per  bushel  is  the 
price  we  get  when  it  is  brought  in  from  the  fields  in  the  fan.  If  we  keep  it 
till  spring  we  have*  to  depend  on  the  meal,  whereas  in  the  ML  people  want  it  for 
feeding.  That  would  show  a  result  of  about  $20  an  acre.  The  fodder  is  worth 
about  $2  per  ton — it  is  better  for  milch  cows  than  hay.  We  don't  use  it  for  cut- 
ting up  to  fatten  stock.    I  put  the  fodder  at  about  $5  per  acre. 

**  The  ordinary  price  at  which  com  has  been  sold  in  this  country  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  40  cents.  At  present  it  is  selling  at  60  cents  and  60  cents, 
and  of  course  we  are  participating  in  the  advantage.  I  have  heard  of  com 
being  bought  for  80  cents,  but  of  course  that  was  not  the  regular  market  quo- 
tation of  the  day.  I  regard  com  as  a  paying  crop  at  40  cents,  because  besides 
the  price,  it  cleans  and  shades  the  land,  and  does  it  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
ihat  way.  We  grow  a  succession  of  crops  of  com  where  the  land  is  very  rich. 
The  preference  for  wheat  has  rather  tended  to  diminish  the  growth  of  com.  A 
fireat  deal  of  com  is  used  locally  for  the  feecUng  of  cattle,  as  our  stock  is  all 
^d  on  com  and  not  on  roots." 

Mr.  Her,  another  witness  from  Essex,  had  also  much  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  corn-growing.    He  says: — 

"We  grow  com  largely.  It  is  grown*  for  the  grain  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred — ^very  little  being  grown  for  fodder.  The  crop  is  usually  successful, 
.^uid  the  average  per  acre  about  forty  bushels.  The  varieties  generally  grown  are 
^he  large  yellow  and  white  Gourd  Seed,  though  the  yellow  and  white  Flint  are 
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also  grown.  These  are  eight-rowed  varieties.  Corn  has  been  badly  injured  by 
the  rain,  but  I  don't  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  com  crop  is  subject  to  Mure  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  though  late  eom  in  back  settlements  is  sometimes  nipped 
by  the  frost.  I  think  that  our  county  can  produce  com  successfully,  and  I  don't 
know  that  we  have  any  regular  failures. 

*'  We  don't  have  any  large  quantities  to  export,  but  sell  it  to  our  local  traders 
and  distillers.  Mr.  Walker  taJkes  about  all  the  com  we  can  raise  for  his  distilleiy. 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  import  com  from  the  United  States,  though  very 
small  quantities  are  imported. 

"  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  com  and  wheat  We 
have  BO  husking  machines  in  our  county.  We  put  it  up  in  shocks  and  haak  it 
by  hand. 

"  We  store  it  in  cribs ;  a  great  many  of  them  are  built  out  of  poles,  but  some  are 
now  building  com  houses  of  lumber,  leaving  cracks  for  the  circulation  of  the 
air.  Good  com  houses  are  generally  built  double,  each  side  being  about  tom  feet 
wide  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  space  between  sufficient  to  allow  a  team  to 
pass  through. 

'*  The  larger  varieties  of  com  are  generally  planted  with  three  feet  eight  inches 
between  the  IuIIb,  and  three  stooks  to  the  hill.  That  is  about  the  right  distance, 
though  it  is  sometimes  planted  thicker.  Flint  com  may  be  planted  three  feet  six 
inches  between  the  lulls,  and  four  to  the  hill. 

''  Com  usually  realizes  about  60  cents  per  bushel,  taking  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, and  we  consider  it  a  profitable  crop  in  our  county.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  need 
in  feeding  hogs  and  cattle,  and  it  is  the  surplus  which  the  £s1dllery  takes." 

Mr.  McCain,  another  Essex  witness,  says : — 

**  A  great  deal  of  com  is  planted  on  clover  sod,  and  we  put  it  in  without  refer- 
ence to  rotation  at  all.  We  generally  pick  the  best  ground  for  com.  I  have  & 
poor  corn  farm,  and  I  have  grown  about  sixty  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre. 
Fifty  bushels  per  acre  would  be  about  the  average  for  the  township. 

**  The  straw  is  very  good  for  feeding  purposes.  If  the  stalks  are  cut  and  mixed 
up  with  bran  and  middlmgs,  it  makes  splendid  food  for  dairy  pr  fattening  purpo- 
ses, or  for  horses.  The  stalks  are  too  rank  for  cattle  to  eat  by  theroselveilp,  and 
they  are  apt  to  dry  out.  ^ 

**  Even  when  they  are  dried  out  and  bleached  there  is  still  nonrishment  in 
them.  The  stalks  are  worth  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  acre  for  fodder, 
which  would  make  the  eom  crop  worth  about  thirty  dollars  per  acre  on  the 
average." 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  same  county,  gives  some  further  particulars  respecting 
eom-growing  in  his  district,  which  may  be  interesting  to  those  in  other  places  ^ho 
are  not  familiar  with  such  processes.    He  says  : — 

**  Com  with  us  grows  to  an  average  height  of  ten  or  twelve,  sometimes  fonr- 
teen  feet.  I  got  some  com  seed  from  Missouri  which  took  the  first  prize  at  tlie 
State  Fair  in  that  State.  It  is  dented  at  the  end  of  the  kernel,  the  same  as  the 
com  grown  by  dairy  farmers  for  fodder.  Imported  com  has  to  be  naturalized  be- 
fore it  succeeds  well.  li  planted  this  year  it  would  be  all  right  for  next  yeari 
crop. 

"  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  plough  the  clover  ground  and  harrow  it,  and  thi? 
we  do  in  the  month  of  May ;  then  we  mark  it  out  from  three  feet  eight  inches,  to 
four  feet  each  way,  and  we  plant  three,  four,  or  five  grains  in  each  hill.  Soid<^ 
plant  with  a  planter,  but  I  do  it  by  hand,  as  I  tried  the  machines  bnt  did  not  find 
them  at  all  satisfactory,  as  they  are  apt  to  plant  too  much.    Then  if  you  set  theiQ 
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to  drop  only  three  grains  to  the  hill,  they  will  very  likely  not  drop  any  at  all. 
However  a  good  many  people  in  our  neighbourhood  use  them,  though  our  best 
com  raisers  plant  thd  com  by  hand.  I  find  the  machine  particularly  unsatia- 
factory  in  planting  large  com,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  certainty  of  having  the 
grains  drop  regularly,  and  you  are  unable  to  ascertain  until  the  com  grows  how  it 
has  been  planted. 

**  We  commence  to  cultivate  as  soon  as  the  com  is  up,  just  at  the  time  when 
we  can  see  the  rows  from  one  end  to  the  other.  We  cultivate  it  from  four  to  six 
times,  using  a  double  shuffle  plough — one  shuffle  coming  behind  the  other.  We 
never  use  the  hoe  at  all.  The  plough  throws  it  up  in  ridges  to  some  extent.  The 
shuffles  are  very  small — ^very  little  larger  than  those  of  a  farm  cultivator.  We 
work  the  plough  with  one  horse.  We  cultivate  from  four  to  six  times,  say  three 
times  one  way  and  three  times  across.  Some  days  of  course  will  intervene  be- 
tween these  times  of  cultivating.  Some  use.  a  harrow,  but  I  do  not.  Some  peo- 
ple use  a  two-horse  cultivator,  the  horses  straddling  the  rows.  We  manage  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  by  our  method  of  cultivation.  Some  farmers  use  a  single 
shiiffle  plough  the  last  time  of  cultivating,  and  throw  the  land  up  in  ridges.  I 
prefer  having  it  on  the  level.  Heavy  winds  sometimes  blow  the  com  to  one  side, 
but  it  generfJly  straightens  up  again.  The  com  seldom  suffers  much  unless  it  is 
a  tremendous  storm. 

"  When  we  cut  the  com  we  take  hold  of  the  stalks  in  a  hill  in  the  usual  way. 
When  we  are  going  to  put  the  ground  into  wheat,  we  generally  carry  twenty  rows 
on  each  side;  which  leaves  a  space  between  the  shocks  of  forty  rows.  That  makes 
a  wide  land. 

**  The  com  is  then  left  until  we  get  through  the  hurrv  of  the  work,  and  then 
we  husk  it.  We  tie  the  stalks  round  the  top  with  elm  bar£.  We  use  the  bark  of 
the  common  elm,  as  we  have  no  rock  elm.  Sometimes  we  try  fifty  trees  before 
we  can  get  one  to  peel.  We  notch  under  the  bark  with  an  axe,  and  then  hitch  a 
horse  to  the  end  and  let  him  do  the  peeling.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  use  wire 
because  we  can  get  the  bark  for  nothing,  and  a  man  and  a  boy  can  peel  enough  in 
a  day  to  tie  forty  acres.    We  have  about  20,000  acres  of  wood  in  our  township. 

'*  We  have  no  process  of  husking  by  machines  that  we  find  satisfactory.  We 
found  that  it  was  as  much  trouble  to  ta]ke  the  com  to  the  machine  and  to  carry 
away  the  fodder,  as  it  would  be  to  do  the  work  by  hand.  We  have  hand  husking 
machines.  Our  com  is  much  easier  to  husk  than  the  Flint  com.  Ours  is  the 
yellow  and  white  Dent  com.  We  husk  the  com  from  the  shock  in  the  fields,  and 
put  it  in  piles  and  draw  it  to  the  crib  with  a  waggon.  The  spaces  between  the 
shocks  are  ploughed  and  put  in  wheat,  leaving  lands  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide  where  the  com  is.  When  it  is  husked  some  stand  the  fodder  on  the  wheat 
and  drive  along  the  spaces,  and  in  the  spring  these  spaces  are  ploughed  up  and 
put  in  oats.  This  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  fields  in  our  part 
of  the  country — strips  of  oats  appearing  in  our  fields  of  fall  wheat.  We  seed 
down  again  with  clover  on  the  wheat." 

Mr.  McGregor  in  his  report  on  the  products  of  the  County  of  Essex  (Appen- 
dix S)  says : — 

*'  We  do  not  export  largely  of  com,  but  we  sell  about  100,000  bushels  a  yeaf 
to  the  distillers  in  the  coun^.  The  remainder  is  used  in  feeding  pork,  which 
Ibrings  us  in  annually,  about  $400,000.  Com  is  about  the  most  certain  crop  we 
liave." 

As  a  grain  crop  com  can  be  grown  successfully,  not  only  in  the  counties 
€^t  liambton,  Elgin  and   Norfolk,  but  also  in  the  Owen  Sound  district,  and  in 
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Bome  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern  countieB.     As  green  fodder  it  is  very 
extensively  cultivated  elsewhere. 

In  his  report  of  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  Mr.  Hilbom,  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  refers  to  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture there,  in  regard  to  the  sugar-yielding  properties  of  com.  Mr.  Hilbom 
says : — 

"  Mr.  Le  Due  finds  that  sorghum  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  groini 
in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  which  is  a  higher  latitude  than  Ontario; 
his  experiments  also  show  that  sugar  can  be  successfully  made  from  it. 

"  He  also  exhibited  to  me  a  record  of  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  com  stalks,  which  he  has  carried  to  a  sufficient  length  to  render 
its  success  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt,  the  record  showing  a  yield  of  from 
900  to  1,000  pounds  of  sugar  from  the  stalks  of  an  average  acre  of  com,  gath- 
ered when  the  com  was  ripe,  so  that  no  loss  of  corn  was  sustained,  and  the 
cost  of  manufacture  being  but  three  cents  per  pound.  The  sugar  produced  u 
fine  ifi  flavour  and  capable  of  producing  the  mghest  grades  by  bemg  refined. 
Mr.  Le  Due  computes  that  the  stalks  from  the  com  grown  in  tiie  state  of  Bli- 
nois  would  supply  all  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  three 
cents  per  pound  for  manufacturing.  That  being  so,  is  there  any  good  reascm 
why  the  com  fields  of  south-western  Ontario  should  not  be  made  to  sweets 
the  tea  and  coffee  of  the  Canadian  people?*' 

The  growth  of  sorghum  is  somewhat  extensively  carried  on  in  Essex  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar  and  molasses.  A  mann&etoxy 
on  a  considerable  scale  has  been  recently  started  for  the  latter  purpose  at 
Tilsonburg,  in  the  County  of  Oxford. 

Bya 

The  cultivation  of  Bye  is  very  limited,  although  it  may  have  been  stmu- 
lated  by  the  recent  rise  to  something  like  double  its  ordinary  value,  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  the  Bye  crop  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  a  oonsequeot 
large  demand  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  a  grain  crop  Bye  is  looked  upon  as  hardly  a  creditable  product  br 
many  farmers,  the  short  reply  to  a  question  by  one  of  them  that  "he 
had  no  land  poor  enough  for  rye"  indicating  the  light  in  which  its  cultLva- 
tion  is  regarded. 

Mr.Drury  only  grows  it  ''as  a  green  crop  to  plough  under.'*  Mr.  "White 
(Kent),  **  does  not  know  of  any  rye  being  grown  "  in  his  part  of  the  eountiT. 
Mr.  Iler  refers  to  it  as  only  raised  for  fodder.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince it  is  more  frequently  grown.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Montague  (Lanark),  grows 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and,  he  thinks,  profitably.  Mr.  Blaek, 
of  Bamsay  (Lanark),  says : — 

"  I  had  a  fine  crop  of  rye  two  years  ago.  I  regard  the  crop  as  more  ex- 
hausting than  others,  idthough  rye  wUl  often  grow  where  other  crops  &iL  The 
grasshoppers  did  not  destroy  the  rye  crop  as  it  was  too  early  for  theou  A 
good  deal  is  grown  in  the  township." 
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According  to  the  township  returns  from  Ramsay  about  100  acres  is  devoted  to 
rye,  with  an  average  yield  of  twenty  bushels.  It  has  been  suggested  that  rye 
might  in  some  of  the  rougher  sections  take  the  place  of  fall  wheat  as  being  less 
subject  to  winter-killing.  Last  winter,  however — a  very  unfavourable  one,  it  is  true 
— a  good  deal  of  rye  in  the  township  just  referred  to  was  winter-killed. 

Mr.  Meighan,  of  Perth,  a  large  buyer  of  grain  and  dairy  produce,  in  the 

course  of  his  evidence  says : — 

**  We  buy  grain  largely.  The  demand  for  rye  for  export  to  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium has  been  largely  on  the  increase.  I  think  the  trade  will  continue  from  nat- 
ural causes.  ^  Our  reports  from  Antwerp  are  that  the  sample  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  impression  of  the  trade  is,  that  our  rye  is  superior  to  the  American. 
Farmers  say  they  can  grow  it  oiwpoorer  land  than  other  grain  crops.  I  am  buy- 
ing at  78  cents  to-day  for  a  good  sample.  Where  freights  are  cheaper  it  will 
bring  80  cents,  and  at  Toronto  it  is  up  to  86  cents.  I  know  farmers  who  have 
8nbstiti;Lted  rye  for  wheat  with  profit.  Previous  to  1879,  I  think  60  cents  was 
the  highest  price  we  ever  gave  for  rye." 

The  average  yield  of  rye  aU  over,  would,' according  to  the  returns,  appear  to 
be  16  bushels,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  districts  where  it  is  chiefly  cultivated — 
particularly  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  where,  in  many  cases  the  average  is  put  at  20 
bushels,  and  in  one  case,  at  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  yield  will  approximate 
20  bushels.  At  the  prices  named  by  Mr.  Meighan,  the  crop,  having  regard 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  wiU  grow,  and  the  amount  of  cultivation  it  usually  receives, 
will  be  a  paying  one,  although  at  normal  prices,  except  as  a  means  of  utilizing 
poor  land,  it  can  hardly  remunerate  the  cultivator. 


Boot  Orops. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops  should  increase  concurrently  with  the  greater 
attention  to  dairying  and  stock  raising,  but  so  far  this  has  hardly  been  the  case  in 
Ontario.  That  in  a  number  of  townships  the  area  devoted  to  root  cultivation 
is  small,  and  in  too  many  utterly  insignificant,  is  not  creditable  to  the  judgment 
and  far-sightedness  of  our  farmers.  That  this  does  not  arise  from  any  inadapta* 
bility  of  the  soil,  or  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  shown  both  by  the 
oral  evidence  and  returns.    Some  of  the  evidence  will  be  worth  quoting. 

Mr.  Hobson  (Wellington)  says : — 

"  I  plant  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres  with  roots  on  a  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres.  The  average  vield  per  acre,  I  think,  would  be  about  560  bushels.  .  .  . 
I  raise  a  few  mangolds,  which  I  think  are  exceptionally  good  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring.  They  come  in  well  after  the  turnips.  They  keep  better  than 
the  turmps,  and  are  fresher.  Although  they  are  not  so  good  for  fattening  pur- 
poses, they  are  very  good  for  stock  that  are  giving  milk." 

Mr.  Hobson  casts  some  doubt  upon  the  very  large  crops  of  turnips  sometimes 
alleged  to  have  been  obtained.  At  Bow  Park,  however,  where  mangolds 
axe  grown  extensively,  although  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for 
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turnips,  Mr.  Clay  can  raise  80  tons  of  mangolds  to  the  acre.    Bnt  that  is  under 
exceptionally  favourable  circmnstances,  both  as  to  soil,  cultiyation  and  manure. 

Mr.  Dmry  says  mth  regard  to  root  crops ; 

"  We  grow  a  few  carrots  for  onr  horses,  bnt  we  have  not  grown  mangolds. 
We  generally  have  a  fair  crop  of  tnmips,  unless  the  dry  weather  makes  a^unsi 
the  size  of  the  roots  ;  unfavourable  weather  is  the  only  enemy  of  the  turnip  amongst 
us.  I  think  probably  650  bushels  to  the  acre  would  be  the  average  we  grow. 
Last  year  I  raised  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre  under  exceptional  circumstsuices. 
I  think  a  root  crop  exhausts  the  land  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  not  indispensable 
in  a  rotation  of  crops.  But  a  farmer,  when  he  wants  to  clean  a  portion  of  bis 
land,  instead  of  leaving  it  a  naked  fallow,  naturally  sa^  to  himself  that  if  he  can 
clean  his  land  and  obtain  a  quantity  of  roots  for  his  cattle  at  the  same  time, 
he  will  do  so.  I  find  it  aknost  essential  to  have  some  roots  for  my  stoeL 
Of  course  I  have  done  without  them,  but  I  find  that  cattle  do  not  thrive  well 
unless  they  get  some  turnips  every  day.  I  never  estimated  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing an  acre  of  turnips.  I  usually  sow  as  near  to  the  20th  of  June  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  sow  earlier  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  fly,  althongh 
the  early  sown  roots  are  likely  to  be  more  solid  than  those  sown  late.  A  late 
sown  turnip  may  attain  to  a  good  size,  but  it  will  not  weigh  so  much  or  be 
so  solid  as  one  of  an  equal  size  sown  earlier.  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  turnips  rotting  ;  but  generally  speaking,  an  early  sown  turnip  will  keep 
better  than  one  late  sown." 

Mr.  Dickson  (Huron)  says : — 

**  I  grow  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  root  crops  a  year — carrots,  mangolds,  id 
Swede  turnips.  I  depend  chiefly  on  the  turnips  as  a  food  supply  for  my  cattle. 
The  turnip  crop  is  a  tolerably  certain  crop.  The  fly  sometimes  does  considerable 
damage.  Generally  the  farmers  sow  from  the  16th  to  20th  June.  Early  so^ 
turnips  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly.  The  average  yield  of  turnips  is 
from  600  to  800  bushels  per  acre ;  there  may  be  some  instances  in  which  the  yieli 
is  greater  than  that." 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  too  primitive  fashion  in  which  farming  is  stU 
carried  on  in  many  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  as  well  as  with  the  large  area  devoted 
to  Indian  com,  to  find  Mr.  White  (Kent)  saying : — "  Scarcely  any  roots  are 
grown  in  this  part  of  the  Province." 

In  Waterloo,  Mr.  Andrew  Elliott  raises  between  600  and  SOO^buflhels  of  ta^ 
nips  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  of  Bamsay  (Lanark),  says : — 

''  I  have  grown  from  600  to  1,000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre.    I  once  got 
1000  bushels  of  potatoes  off  two  acres.    From  250  to  800  bushels  would  be  h 
average  yield.    I  never  measured  the  mangolds,  but  tiiey  have  done  well.  0^ 
carrots  I  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  1,200  buBhels  to  the  acre." 

Mr.  Smellie,  Vaughan,  (York),  says : — 

"  Mangolds  and  carrots  seem  to  be'  the  most  profitable  roots  to  raise  in  our 
section.  Turnips  seem  to  be  a  failure  because  of  the  fly  which  attacks  them,  an^ 
destroys  them  completely  sometimes.  We  have  adopted  no  particular  means  o! 
exterminating  the  fly." 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Blantyre  (Grey),  says : — 

"In   preparing  my  land   with  a  root  crop  to  lay  down   grass  I  take  ths 
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lanxire  out  in  the  fall  and  plough  it  under,  and  in  the  spring  work  it  up  as 
oirly  as  I  can.  I  generally  plough  it  twice  in  the  spring.  I  gang-plough  it, 
ut  not  very  deep,  and  then  I  plough  it  again  with  a  gang-plough  or  single 
lough,  ploughing  about  five  or  six  inches  deep.  After  that  I  dnll  it  up  and 
ow  it. 

''  I  don't  use  ady  artificial  manure,  nor  have  I  tried  any.  I  have  sown 
alt  on  the  wheat.  I  have  never  grown  any  mangolds,  but  grow  Swedish  tur- 
ips.  From  500  to  600  bushels  per  acre  is  my  average  crop  of  Swedish  turnips. 
n  cultivating  roots  we  give  them  at  least  three  horse  hoeings,  and  we  gener- 
.lly  hoe  them  twice  by  hand.  I  think  it  is  good  to  grow  roots  in  connection 
Fith  grain-gowing. 

"  With  the  turnips  I  generally  fatten  from  six  to  seven  head  of  cattle.  I 
Lon't  think  a  root  crop  such  as  turnips  is  very  exhaustive  on  the  soil.  .  .  . 
'.  generally  put  about  twenty  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  of  turnips.' 


L 
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Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth,  in  the  same  county,  says : — 

**  I  may  mention  that  roots  do  well  with  us.  Our  township  society  has 
)een  in  the  habit  of  offering  prizes  for  the  best  acre  of  turnips.  Last  year  the 
kcre  which  took  the  first  prize  produced  1,016  bushels,  and  the  acre  that  took 
;he  second  prize  1,000  bushels,  and  the  acre  that  took  the  third  was  somewhere 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  1,000  bushels.  They  calculated  this  quantity  from 
weighing  the  turnips  grown  on  one  square  rod,  taking  up  that  quantity  in  three 
lifferent  parts,  and  the  average  of  these  parts  as  the  average  of  the  field.  I 
believe  the  man  that  got  first  prize  had  a  hundred  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than 
they  gave  him  credit  for.  With  good  culture  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  raising  800  bushels  to  the  acre  in  my  neighbourhood,  with  farm-yard  manure 
alone. 

"  I  sow  plaster  on  my  turnips  a  week  or  so  after  thinning.  We  are  not 
troubled  with  the  turnip  fly  much  unless  we  sow  very  early.  I  never  sow  mine 
before  the  15th  of  June,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  crop  by  the  fly.  The  varieties 
we  sow  are  the  old  East  Lothian,  Sutton's  Champion,  and  the  King  of  Swedes." 

At  the  Model  Farm,  Guelph,  Professor  Brown  puts  the  averages  of  the  root 
crops  taken  from  a  five  years'  experience  as  follows : — 

Mangolds 726  bushels. 

Turnips 614 

Carrots 540        " 

The  returns  received  give  the  averages  all  over  as,  turnips  453,  and  other 
root  crops  (not  including  potatoes)  818  bushels  to  the  acre.  This,  excluding 
districts  where  the  area  cultivated  is  .  hardly  worth  mentioning,  and  the  soil 
not  at  all  adapted  to  roots,  will  fully  justify  the  conclusion  that  600  bushels  of 
turnips  can  be  grown  under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions,  and  rather  more  than 
less  than  that  quantity  of  mangolds.  When,  therefore.  Professor  Brown  puts  the 
average  of  mangolds  and  turnips  at  670  bushels  he  is  claiming  far  less  than  many 
good  farmers  have  accomplished,  and  no  more  than  anyone  with  proper  judgment 
can  attain  to.  The  information  as  to  carrots,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  is  too 
meagre  to  discuss  averages  upon.  Mr.  Brown  in  putting  his  return  at  540  bushels 
is  giving  an  experience  rather  different  from  that  of  many  who  expect  a  larger 
yield  of  carrots  than  of  other  roots.    But  even  that  estimate  shows  in  Mr. 
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Brown's  calculation  that  carrots  are  a  highly  profitable  crop.     Of  an  acre  of 

mangolds  or  turnips  he  makes  the  cost  of  manuring  and  cultivation  to  be  $25.50^ 

against  a  yield  of  670  bushels  valued  at  nine  cents  per  bushel,  and  ahewing  & 

balance  in  favour  of  the  crop  of  $34.90.    He  adds : — 

''  If  I  were  to  credit  the  crop  with  what  is  left  of  the  tops  of  turnips,  which 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  what  is  taken  off  the  soil  in  the  bulbs,  the  result  would 
show  a  greater  profit  still,  although  I  will  not  go  that  length." 

The  cost  of  an  acre  of  carrots  he  puts  at  $81.86,  the  value  of  the  crop- 
640  bushels  at  16  cents  per  bushel — ^being  $81.00,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  grower  of  $49.00.  As  already  noticed,  Mr.  Brown  does  not  charge  rental 
or  interest  in  J^ese  estimates.  But  few  farmers  wiH  be  prone  to  donbt 
their  ability  to  grow  crops  as  large  as  those  stated,  with  such  an  ex- 
penditure as  Professor  Brown  charges  them  with.  It  is  said  that  roots  are  an 
exhausting  crop.  Some  object  to  entering  into  their  cultivation,  to  a  large  exteot, 
on  that  ground.  If  the  Oommissioners  were  reporting  upon  an  investigation  into 
the  principles  and  science  of  agricultiure  they  might  be  able  to  show  that  these 
views  are  exaggerated.  But,  basing  their  report  as  far  as  possible  on  strictly  prac- 
tical evidence,  they  prefer  to  remark  that,  let  root  crops  be  exhausting  or  not,  tiie 
farms  on  which  roots  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  factors  in  the  year's  opera- 
tions are  the  richest  farms,  the  crops  the  finest  crops,  and  the  farmers  the  most  pros- 
perous, both  as  to  their  current  operations  and  the  gradual  accrual  in  value  of  tkeii 
real  estate.  The  cultivation  of  roots  in  Ontario  might  be  enormously  incre^ 
with  corresponding  profits.  To  what  oiu:  soil,  with  proper  management,  will  & 
in  this  respect,  every  agricultural  show  in  the  Province  bears  witness,  and  it  ii 
only  for  others  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  those  who  have  been  so  far  snccessfo! 
to  achieve  the  same  results. 

WEEDS. 


:* 


In  noticing  the  cultivation  of  various  crops  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  os^' 
allusion  to  some  of  the  eminently  prolific  species  of  spontaneous  or  voluntary  pre- 
ductions  that  appear  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  regularity  in  too  many  secticms 
of  country.  Among  these  the  Canada  thistle  as  it  is  termed,  stands  conspicuotis^ 
Its  increase  is  even  alarming  in  some  districts,  and  its  tenacity  in  holding  its  ovti 
and  propagating  itself  defies  even  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Legislature  \^ 
restrain  or  suppress  it.  The  Canada  Thistle  Act  gives  ample  powers  to  munk:' 
palities  as  against  offending  thistle-growers.  Its  leading  provisions  may  be  biiefj 
described  as  follows : — 

1.  Every  occupant  of  land  must  cut  down  thistles  as  often  as  neeessarj  *i^ 
prevent  them  from  going  to  eeed.  For  neglecting  to  do  this  he  is  liable  to  a  fi^ 
of  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  offence. 

2.  The  overseers  of  highways  are  charged  with  seeing  the  proviatonfi  of  t^^ 
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Act  carried  into  effect.     For  refusal  or  neglect  of  duty  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

8.  Said  ofSicers  must  give  notice  to  any  occupier  on  whose  land  Canada 
thistles  are  growing  and  in  danger  of  going  to  seed,  to  cut  them  down  within 
five  days  from  service  of  notice.  The  notice  must  be  given  not  later  than  the 
25th  of  June. 

4.  If  the  occupier  does  not  attend  to  notice,  the  overseer  of  highways  may 
enter  upon  his  land  (provided  it  is  not  sown  with  grain)  and  cut  down  the 
thistles,  the  cost  being  chargeable  to  the  occupier,  and  recoverable  from  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  taxes. 

6.  The  Act  applies  to  railway  companies'  property  as>^  well  as  private  oc- 
cupiers, notice  in  that  case  being  given  to  the  nearest  station  agent. 

6.  No  notice  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  non-resident  owners  of  property. 

7.  Offences  under  the  Act  are  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  fines  are  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  municipality. 

Professor  Buckland  alluding  in  his  evidence  to  the  thistle  and  other  weeds 

says : — 

''I  think,  too,  that  one  of  the  great  practical  difficulties  that  lie  before  us  is 
the  dealing,  not  perhaps  so  much  with  ordinary  weeds  like  couch-grass,  or  things 
of  that  sort,  but  with  what  is  usually  termed  the  thistle.  Unless  some  efficient 
means  be  promptly  employed  to  check,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  eradicate  it,  I 
believe  that  where  it  has  obtained  full  hold  of  the  ground,  successful  husbandry 
will  soon  becone  a  matter  of  impracticability. 

"I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  extent  of  couch-grass,  but  I  believe  the 
thistle  will  progress  more  in  the  development  of  its  roots  in  proportion  to  the  food 
it  gets.  The  dealing  with  thistles  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  increasing  rapidly  in  many  of  the  older  sections  of 
the  Province,  untU  now  more  than  one-half  of  tihie  soil  in  too  many  fields  I  believe 
to  be  occupied  by  them.  Of  course  the  food  which  the  thistles  extract  from  the 
soil  is  just  so  much  nourishment  taken  away  from  the  cultivated  crops. 

''  There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  cure  for  this  pest.  I  remember  the  late  Hon. 
Adam  Ferguson  was  offered  by  a  charlatan,  for  a  good  fee,  an  infallible  method 
for  eradicating  thistles,  which  consisted  in  cutting  them  down  with  a  scythe  or  a 
spud  when  in  full  flower,  and  that  a  little  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon 
the  bruised  stems,  and  so  reaching  the  roots.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  I  am  afraid,  to  go  over  oiu:  fields  in  this  fashion  now-a-days. 

''  I  have  seen  in  England  permanent  pastures  completely  overrun  with  it, 
uid  the  only  way  to  eradicate  the  nuisance  was  found  to  be  spudding  it  two  or  three 
tixaes  a  year.  We  call  it  the  '  Canadian '  thistle,  but  it  was  probably  imported  ui 
^aiu  from  Europe,  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  farm  thistle  of 
Bugland.  If  spudded  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  developed,  next  year  the  plant 
>e<K>mes  weaker,  and  in  the  following  year  can  be  nearly  eradicated — ^that  is,  on 
>astnre  land.  It  is  only  by  deep  ploughing  and  getting  at  the  roots,  that  the 
inisftzice  can  be  removed  on  cultivated  land.  I  do  not  know  that  any  machinery 
^yond  the  hoe  or  grubber  can  aid  us.  On  pasture  lands  it  may  be  killed,  as  I 
Aid,  by  depriving  it  of  its  leaves,  but  on  lands  which  are  cultivated  for  grain,  a 
[ifferent  system  has  to  be  adopted.'* 
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Mr.  Douglass  (Grey)  says : — 

''  We  are  troubled  quite  a  bit  with  thistles.  We  are  able  to  get  them  down 
to  a  certain  extent  by  growing  roots,  but  not  entirely.  .  .  .  The  Thistle  Act 
is  a  dead  letter  in  our  district  and  never  taken  notice  of." 

Mr.  Smellie  (York)  says  : — 

"  Now  that  the  thistles  have  become  so  very  bad  I  beUeve  we  will  have  to 
fallow  a  good  deal  more  frequently.  Summer  fallow  is  the  only  cure  for  thistles. 
The  field  we  are  going  to  fallow  I  always  plough  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
spring  we  run  through  it  with  a  cultivator.  We  don't  allow  the  thistles  to  peep  at 
all  that,  season  if  possible,  because,  if  you  do,  you  don't  seem  to  kill  them.  If  yon 
never  let  them  get  their  heads  above  the  ground  you  will  master  them  for  about 
seven  or  eight  years,  provided  there  is  no  seed  comes  to  your  place  from  your  neigh- 
bours." 

Mr.  Hobson  (Wellington)  says: — 

"  The  only  remedy  I  know  for  the  thistles  is  summer  fallowing.  Thej 
have  to  be  looked  after  in  July  and  August;  but  I  found  that,  with  all  the 
working  I  could  give  to  my  land,  spring  and  fall,  they  were  gradually  and 
slowly  on  the  increase,  so  I  adopted  summer  fallowing,  and  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  like  that  for  rid- 
diQg  themselves  of  the  thistles.  I  think  it  is  well  to  let  the  thistles  get  well 
up  before  ploughing  them  in,  and  you  should  select  a  time  when  the  weather 
is  fine  and  dry ;  but  I  would  not  let  them  get  so  high  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
plough  them  in.  If  they  got  very  high  I  think  I  would  cut  them  before  using 
the  plough." 

Mr.  John  Miller  (Ontario),  says  : — 

**  I  think  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  thistles  is  to  let  them  grow  well 
up  and  then  cut  them  down  and  plough  the  land.  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to 
plough  them  until  they  are  well  grown  up.  We  use  turnips  also  to  destroy  the 
thistles.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  a  crop  of  thistles  means  slovenly  farm- 
ing, or  farming  that  brings  with  it  the  smallest  amount  of  cultivation." 

The  Commissioners  have  received  communications  on  this  subject  from,  set- 
eral  quarters,  and  desire  particularly  to  acknowledge  one  from  Mr.  Wm.  Burgees,  of 
Mimico,  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist  and  horticulturist.  Wh^e 
the  thistle  has  not  got  hold  too  firmly  the  cultivation  of  roots  is  probably  the  b^ 
antidote  and  preventive,  but  where  that  fails  the  summer  fallow  is  the  only 
resource,  the  suggestions  of  the  witnesses  above  given  as  to  the  time  and  mod^ 
of  operating  on  the  thistles  being  taken  into  account.  That  idle  and  sel&sb 
or  ignorant  people  should  be  allowed  to  stock  the  whole  neighbourhood  ^th 
thistles,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their  neighbours  to  keep  their  farms  clesr 
of  the  nuisance,  is  more  creditable  to  the  forbearance  than  to  the  public  spirii 
of  the  community.  The  inaction  has  more  of  indolence  and  want  of  courap^ 
than  real  kindness  or  neighbourliaess  about  it.  A  man  who  was  once  punished 
for  wronging  his  neighbours,  by  neglecting  to  destroy  his  thistles,  would  be  v&f 
likely  to  learn  a  lesson  beneficial  to  himself. 

The  fox  tail,  or  summer  grass,  couch  grass,  and  the  ox-eye  daisy  axe  als:' 
troublesome.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  two  last  named  nuisances,  ^• 
Benson,  of  Cardinal,  says : — 
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"  When  I  plough  up  the  couch  grass  I  plough  it  very  shallow,  and  tiien  run 
the  hay  rake  over  it  and  put  it  in  a  pile.  I  then  plough  it  again  and  run  a  large- 
toothed  cultivator  through  it.  That  discourages  it,  and  I  sow  buckwheat  on  it 
and  plough  it  down,  and  if  I  have  time  I  give  it  another  crop  of  buckwheat  or 

E^eas.  Wnen  I  get  it  so  low  that  I  cannot  see  the  couch  grass  I  sow  Indian  com. 
n  course  of  time  the  couch  grass  is  subdued.  It  makes  pretty  good  fodder  f  ojr 
cattle.  For  two  or  three  seasons  after  seeding  down  the  couch  grass  may  get  in 
again.  When  I  put  the  couch  grass  in  a  pile  I  cover  it  up,  and  it  rots,  and  after- 
wards makes  very  fine  soil. 

"  The  ox-eye  daisy,  however,  beats  me  entirely.  It  both  seeds  and  grows  from 
the  root.    It  is  said  that  after  three  years  it  dies,  but  somehow  or  other  the  seed 
-escapes.    I  fiun  not  an  authority  with  regard  to  it.     On  my  farm  they  were  care- 
less about  the  seed  they  got,  and  they  found  the  ox-eye  daisy  in  some  timothy, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  out    It  comes  in  chiefly  in  the  timothy  seed 
which  we  get  from  the  United  States.    The  same  plant  is  common  in  England. 
The  root  is  a  knot  of  fibres,  and  the  plants  grow  about  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  high.    The  flower  has  a  bright  yellow  centre,  with  little  spears  coming  out 
of  it,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar  piece.     It  is  a  marguerite.    I  suffer  to 
some  extent  from  the  wild  mustard,  but  we  get  rid  of  it  by  seeding  down,  and  it 
^oes  not  come  again  until  the  land  is  broken  up.     I  never  have  mucSi  trouble  with 
the  thistles.    I  don't  know  the  rag  weed ;  with  me  the  ox-eye  daisy,  couch  grass, 
4Uid  thistles  are  the  principal  weeds." 

Mr.  Matheson,  of  Perth  (Lanark),  finds  the  thistles,  couch  grass,  wild  mus- 
tard and  the  ox-eye  daisy  at  times  too  prevalent.  The  couch  grass  he  regards  as 
^he  worst  of  the  lot.     He  says  of  it: —  ,  * 

•*  The  prevailing  noxious  weeds  in  my  district  are  thistles,  couch  grass,  mus- 
tard and  daisy.  The  couch  grass,  I  think,  is  the  worst  we  have ;  the  best  remedy 
for  it  is  summer  fallow,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mustard.  I  generally 
liave  a  summer  fallow,  and  plough  under  the  weeds,  as  soon  as  the  spring  work 
is  over,  and  after  two  or  three  ploughings  I  cover  the  surface  with  manure." 

Alluding  to  the  wild  mustard,  Professor  Buckland  says  : — 

**  The  wild  mustard  is  more  diflicult  to  manage,  but  I  should  recommend  that, 
"Wbere  a  person  has  a  field  overrun  with  this  weed,  to  allow  it  to  get  into  full 
:fio'wer  and  then  mow  it,  not  taking  any  crop  off  the  field  that  year.  But  where 
ivrild  mustard  seed  has  got  into  the  soil,  it  will  frequently  reappear,  sometimes 
-growing  very  thick  after  it  appar^itly  had  been  got  rid  of.  Deep  ploughing  takes 
it  xinder,  and  deeper  ploughing  brings  it  up  again.  I  do  not  consider  it  so  dan- 
gerous a  weed  as  the  thistle.  I  am  not  aware  how  long  the  seed  will  remain 
tinder  ground  without  losing  its  vitality.     I  have  known  it  to  be  brought  up  firom 

.Bb  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  without  losing  its  vitality.  If  buried  sufficiently  deep 
iK>  preserve  it  from  the  influence  of  moisture  or  the  air,  I  should  say  it  might  con- 
tdnue  under  ground  for  centuries,  and  still  germinate  if  brought  to  the  surface 

rxuider  favourable  conditions.    I  think  the  on^  cure  for  rag- weed  is  to  pull  it  out.** 

Mr.  White  (Kent)  says  of  the  weeds  in  his  section  : — 

"  We  have  not  very  muoh  trouble  with  weeds  in  this  section  of  the  Province, 

-^Iiough  there  are  some  cases  in  which  crops  have  been  thinned  by  some  oause- — 

p^irliaps^the  sev^ty  of  the  winter — and  the  weeds  spring  up,  principally  rag- 

xv'^yoA,     Wild  mustard  is  bad  where  farmers  are  careless.     Bed  root  is  making  its 

pjp^arance,  and  the  Canada  thistle  is  inoreanng  in  some  parts  of  the  county.' 

Mr.  White  makes  rather  light  of  the  rag- weed.    It  may  be  lees  difficult  to 
30 
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deal  with  than  some  noxious  plants,  but  the  Commissioners  who  visited  Keot 
were  struck  with  the  profusion  with  which  it  was  found  growing  there.  If  careless 
farming  be  as  responsible  for  the  rag- weed  as  Mr.  White  asserts  it  to  be  for  the 
wild  mustard,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  fanning  that  will  bear  improvement 
jn  that  section. 

Mr.  Her,  Essex,  says  of  the  rag- weed : — 

'^  We  have  no  trouble  in  eradicating  the  rag-weed,  as  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  plough  it  under.  If  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  I  suppose  the  seed  would  spread, 
but  ploughing  it  under  kills  it  thoroughly." 

The  Commissioners  can  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  upon  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  Kent  and  Essex  that,  if  the  rag- weed  is  to  be  so  easily  got  rid  o(  they 
should  lose  no  time  in  "  ploughing  it  under." 

USE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  MANURE. 

''Farmers  generally  pay  no  attention  to  caring  for  their  manure,  and 
especially  to  the  liquid  portion  of  it,"  describes,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  by  the  Commission,  what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  much  the 
practice  of  Canadian  farmers  in  regard  to  the  most  potent  factor  or  agent  in 
their  whole  operations.  Even  when  determined  not  to  be  behind-hand  in 
providing  a  good  supply  of  barn-yard  manure,  too  many  will  allow  it  to  depreci- 
ate day  by  day,  while  the  most  essential  ingredients  are  permitted  to  evapo- 
rate or  t«  be  washed  away  into  the  nearest  creek — polluting  and  poisoning  the 
water,  instead  of  nourishing  and  stimulating  the  hind.  Professor  Buckland  sap 
on  this  point :  — - 

"  As  to  manures,  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at,  when  in  the  habit  of  goin^ 
through  the  country  in  past  years,  was  that,  if  the  absolute,  naked  truth  coold 
be  got  at  in  any  way,  it  would  be  found  that  the  manurial  power  of  our  bam- 
vard  dung,  from  exposure  and  want  of  care,  loses,  at  least,  25  or  30  per  cent  cf 
its  value.  If  we  look  at  the  worth  of  the  manure  thus  wasted,  its  loss  canni^ 
be  regarded  as  other  than  a  national  calamity.  I  would  say,  however,  that  daiinc 
the  long  period  that  I  have  knovm  this  country,  there  has  been,  of  late,  consider 
able  improvement  among  many  of  our  farmers  in  this  respect." 

The  venerable  Professor  adds,in  connection  with  the  subject  of  liquid  mannre>— 

"  Somehow  or  other,  a  large  proportion  of  our  bam-yards  are  placed  n^ 
creeks  or  small  bodies  of  water — presumably  for  convenience  in  watering  the 
stock — and  very  much  of  the  liquid  manure,  the  most  valuable  part,  escapes  intc 
these  creeks  or  bodies  of  water,  and  so  is  lost.  If  our  bam-vard  manure  w^ 
properly  cared  for,  and  not  exposed  to  the  drenching  of  untrougLed  roofi,  it  wook 
be  much  more  valuable  than  it  is  now ;  it  would  be  worth  thousands,  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  under  its  present  treatment.  It  should  be  kept 
under  ooYer,  if  possible,  and  a  very  little  attention  would  prevent  a  great  deal  d 
the  present  waste,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  particularly  in  quality." 

Professor  Bell  says  : — "  Liquid  manure  is  worth  five  times  as  mudk  ms  seSc 
manure,  if  properly  saved  and  manipulated."     With  a  very  little  care»  bo^we'^c" 
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the  liquid  may,  if  not  preserved  separately,  be  absorbed,  and,  in  all  essentia] 
respects,  its  value  be  saved  to  the  agricalturist. 

Management  of  Manure. 

Of  the  very  few  fi^rmers  who,  among  those  examined,  had  really  adopted 
any  systematic  method  of  managing  their  manure,  the  plans  of  one  or  two  deserve 
special  mention.  Mr.  Matheson,  of  Perth,  thus  describes  his  mode  of  saving 
and  treating  manure.    He  says  : — 

*'  I  keep  most  of  my  manure  in  a  pit,  under  cover,  and  I  preserve  most  of  the 
liquid  manure  in  the  same  way.  I  have  a  *  lean-to '  attached  to  the  cattle-shed, 
and  the  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  manure  is  under  it.  The  cattle  stand  and  feed 
together  with  a  gutter  behind  them  which  gathers  most  of  the  liquid,  which  is 
all  pure  manure,  and  is  carried  into  the  pit.  I  put  up  a  shed  90  feet  long  by  SO  feet 
wide,  and  in  that  I  have  two  rows  of  cattle  which  face  outwards.  In  front  of 
them,  at  each  side  of  the  shed  there  is  a  water-tight  trough  and  a  passage,  and 
they  stand  some  distance  apart  on  the  platform,  which  is  about  five  feet  six  inches 
wide.  They  are  all  tied  with  chains,  and  behind  each  row  of  cattle  there  is  a 
gutter  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  ei^ht  inches  deep,  and  between  the  two  rows 
of  cattle  there  is  a  passage  four  feet  wide,  on  which  tne  manure  is  wheeled  out. 

"  At  the  side  of  this  building  I  have  a '  lean-to '  which  runs  half  its  length,  is 
fourteen  feet  wide,  and  is  sunk  two  feet  in  the  ground.  It  is  water-tight,  so  far  as 
we  can  make  it.  Three  sides  of  this  pit  are  boarded  tightly  with  hemlock  plank, 
and^  on  the  fourth  side,  there  is  a  passage  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  for  a  cart  or  wag- 
gon. I  do  not  use  any  straw  for  bedding ;  sawdust  is  the  cheapest  thing  I  can 
get  for  that  purpose,  and  it  soaks  everything  up,  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
manure,  and  makes  its  quality  very  fine. 

"  One  load  of  this  'manure  is  eqwil  to  two  or  iJvree  loads  of  what  I  formerlij 
turned  out  The  gain  which  I  have  derived  from  preserving  the  manure  for  the  land 
has  been  very  large.  The  roots  I  grow  are  turnips,  mangolds^  carrots,  and  sugar 
beets ;  I  have  had  500  bushels  of  roots  to  the  acre." 

Two  of  the  Commissioners  visited  Mr.  Matheson's  farm  and  inspected  his  ar- 
rangements^ which  appeared  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Cardinal,  adopts  a  different  system,  but  one  that  has  the  merit 

of  economizing  to  a  very  large  extent  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manure.    He 

describes  his  plan  as  follows : — 

**  I  bed  my  cattle  on  sawdust,  which  is  an  absorbent,  and  makes  a  vast  pile  of 
manure.    The  sawdust  I  use  is  not  common  sawdust  from  a  sawmill ;  it  is  saw- 
dust and  the  shavings  from  seasoned  lumber.    It  comes  from  a  stave  factory  and 
sk  box  factory,  and  the  whole  of  the  lumber  is  kUn-dried,  and  the  sawdust,  there- 
£oTe,  absorbs  all  the  moisture  that  comes  from  the  cattle  more  rapidly  than  straw. 
X  never  use  pine  or  cedar  sawdust,  because  it  is  difficult  to  rot ;  out  i  confine  my- 
solf  to  the  use  of  basswood  and  elm,  which  decompose  quickly.    Yenr  few  people 
bdve  equal  facilities  for  getting  such  a  pile  of  manure  from  such  good  material. 

**  I  carry  the  manure  to  where  I  keep  it  in  an  enormous  pile,  and  allow  it  to 
imain  till  the  fall  or  the  following  spring.    The  difference  between  the  sawdust 
use  and  pine  sawdust  is,  that  my  sawdust  rots  in  the  soil,  whereas  pine  sawdust 
iply  mixes  with  the  soil,  perhaps  loosening  it,  but  not  manuring  it  so  well,  as  it 
^^^cajB  more  slowly.     There  is  another  great  difference.     All  the  sawdust  from  the 
^^wrniU  is  wet,  both  from  the  logs  being  soaked  in  the  water,  and  from  the  sap ; 
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but  the  sawdust  that  I  use  is  dry,  on  account  of  its  having  been  seasoned,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  in  it  but  fibre,  and  when  it  is  used  for  bedding  it  is  mixed 
with  urine,  which  decomposes  it  more  rapidly  than  water." 

Professor  Bell,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  objects  to  the  use  of  sawdust,  although 
Mr.  Benson  does  not  appear  to  have  found  the  evil  results  from  it  that  Mr.  Bell 
euggests  as  likely  to  ensue.     Professor  Bell  says : — 

"  I  am  not  very  partial  to  the  use  of  sawdust  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid 
manure,  as  it  is  apt  to  promote  the  growth  of  fungoid  spores,  especially  hardwood 
sawdust.  The  use  of  the  tank  and  the  water  cart  is  what  I  would  recommend, 
or,  if  they  were  too  expensive,  a  natural  or  artificial  reservoir,  such  as  is  used  in 
earth  closets.  The  liquid  should  either  be  mixed  with  earth  or  diluted  with 
water,  as  it  is  too  strong  in  its  natural  state,  and  should  be  applied  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  plant's  growth.  It  should  not  be  used  fresh,  but  allowed  to  enter  upon  the 
first  fermentation." 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  Colchester  (Essex),  used  hardwood  sawdust  for  a  time,  but 
gave  it  up,  as  he  thought  it  injured  the  soil,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  perhaps  the 
(K)il  was  too  open. 

Mr.  Matheson,  whose  excellent  arrangements  have  been  already  described, 
bods  all  his  horses  and  cattle,  it  will  be  observed,  with  sawdust 

In  Essex,  where  a  large  number  of  hogs  are  kept,  and  the  richest  kind  of 

animal  manure  is,  consequently,  at  the  command  of  the  farmers,  it  appears  to  be 

looked  upon  rather  as  a  nuisance  than  otherwise.    Mr.  McCain,  of  Qosfield,  for 

instance,  says : — 

"  Farmers  do  not  take  any  pains  to  utilize  hog  manure  by  mixing  it  with 
bedding  or  straw,  though  they  Know  its  value.  If  I  have  a  field  convenient  to 
the  house,  I  generally  put  the  hogs  in  it.  Some  people  put  them  in  pens  and  keep 
them  confined,  but  no  means  are  adopted  to  preserve  the  manure  in  the  pens.  It 
takes  too  much  labour  to  bed  hogs  in  straw  for  the  purpose  of  making  manure* 
and  farmers  do  not  try  much  to  save  it.  I  know  that  our  practice  is  a  careles 
one,  but  time  will  remedy  it.  I  think  bedding  the  hogs  in  straw  and  making  a 
compost  would  be  better  than  burning  the  straw.  Hogs  generally  &tten  best  in 
a  large  field,  but  in  winter  we  generauy  let  them  shift  for  themselves  around  thi 
straw  stack,  etc.    We  have  places  to  shelter  them,  such  as  sheds,  etc." 

As  it  is  **  too  much  labour"  to  bed  the  hogs  in  straw,  some  of  the  farmers.  Mr. 

McCain  says,  bum  it.    He  says : — 

**  The  straw  is  worth  $1  per  load,  though  some  people  haul  away  the  straw 
and  bum  it,  as  they  think  that  they  can  get  all  the  manure  out  of  the  ashes  ic 
that  way.  They  say  that  their  land  has  been  materially  benefited  by  burning  the 
straw.  I  have  uvea  in  Essex  since  1835.  I  was  in  Australia  four  years*  and  I 
notioed  that  the  Englishmen  there  burnt  their  stubble.  I  was  a  farmer  fort 
short  time  in  Australia." 

Because  they  are  too  idle  to  bed  their  hogs  these  worthy  persons  are  oomtent 
by  burning  the  straw,  to  get  the  minimum  instead  of  the  Tn«.-rity^^ini  value  out  of  h 
and  waste  the  hogs'  manure  besides.  Mr.  Qraham,  of  Sidney  (Hastings),  says  as  tc 
his  method  of  managing  manure :- 

**  I  think  it  desirable  to  cover  the  manure  with  earth,  if  labour  is  not  too  deas. 
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I  generally  draw  it  from  the  barn-yard  to  tte  field  where  we  want  to  apply  it, 
•timply  because  it  is  leas  expensive.  I  do  not  keep  any  pit  or  reservoir  for  the 
liquid  manure,  but  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  so.  I  always  try 
to  use  enough  straw  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure." 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Brooklin,  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  stable  manure  in 
the  yard,  without  turning  it.     He  takes  it  out  green  in  the  fall  and  ploughs  it  in« 

As  to  the  management  of  manure,  Professor  Buckland  says : — 

*'  I  would  recommend  that,  where  black  muck  soil,  or  any  vegetable  porous 
matter,  can  be  readily  got,  a  bed  of  such  material  be  formed  as  a  foundation,  and 
the  dung  heap  be  placed  upon  it,  after  the  former  has  been  exposed  to  the  drying 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  heap  should  also  be  surrounded  with  a  wall 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  with  this  dry  absorbent  substance,  which  is  also  a 
manure  in  itself,  the  value  of  the  manure  heap  would  be  much  enhanced. 

"  Land  plaster  is  a  very  valuable  substance,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  bam* 
yard,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  liquid  portion  of  manure,  but,  also, 
because  it  has  a  tendency  to  fix  the  volatile  alkali,  which  is  injurious  to  animala 
in  confined  structures.  The  ammonia  that  escapes  from  a  dose,  ill- ventilated 
stable  during  the  year  is  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes  of  horses,  and  to  their  general 
health,  and,  by  sprinklinfi^  upon  the  floor  a  Uttfe  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster),  a  great 
deal  of  this  vapour  would  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  does  not 
readily  decompose  or  evaporate,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable  manure.  The  same 
remark  would  apply  to  the  manure  heap. 

"  I  have  always  advocated  the  composting  of  our  barn-yard  manure  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  as  you  are  building  your  heap,  to  sprinkle  upon  it  a  little 
sulphate  of  lime  or  common  salt,  which  I  think  would  be  more  useful  in  that  way 
than  if  applied  by  itself. 

*'  I  ao  not  think  that  barn-yard  manure  loses  so  much  of  its  power  by  expo- 
sure during  the  winter  as  many  people  imagine,  for  decomposition  in  a  cold,  dry 
atmosphere  takes  place  very  slowly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  but  the  trouble  is 
that,  when  the  frost  breaks  up  and  the  spring  rains  come,  it  gets  thoroughly 
drenched  and  the  most  valuable  portions  of  it — tne  salts — become  solvent  and  are 
carried  away.  Therefore  I  should  always,  where  it  can  be  carried  out,  prefer  to 
plough  it  in  rather  than  leave  it  exposed  on  the  fields  during  winter." 

The  Professor  also  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  gei-mination  of  seeds  in  the 
manure  would  be  very  likely  to  be  prevented  by  its  fermentation.  This  induces 
him  to  prefer  fermented  to  green  manure. 

Professor  Brown,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says : — 

"  With  reference  to  the  question  of  manures,  my  experience  goes  to  show  that 
A  very  importaiit  item  in  its  management  is  covering  so  as  to  prevent  the  rain 
:f  rem  washing  it.  Our  practice  is,  simply  to  put  it  out  in  a  heap,  mixing  the 
^or&e  manure  with  the  cattle  manure. 

**  In  order  to  save  it  from  too  rapid  decay,  we  always  have  made  a  point  of 
scattering  a  quantity  of  gypsum  over  the  heap.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  to 
9«nd  a  pail  of  gypsum  around  twice  a  week.  This  retards  too  rapid  fermentation, 
9^xid,  of  course,  adds  very  much  to  the  manurial  value  of  the  heap. 

"  I  need  not  say  anything  as  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  liquid  ma- 
-iire^-of  course  that  adds  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  heap.     One  of  the  best 
ays  to  prevent  too  rapid  fermentation  of  the  manure  is  to  let  the  cattle  run  over 
compress  it  and  prevent  too  much  air  from  penetrating  it. 
"  1  always  use  fSarm-yard  manure  in  a  rotted  state.    If  we  believe  what  the 
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chemist  tells  us,  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  very  large  value  in  bran 
as  a  food  for  the  production  of  manure.  There  is  no  better  way  of  putting  the 
idea  than  by  saying  that  the  best  fool  makes  the  best  manure." 

The  great  value  of  the  application  of  the  gypsum  in  fixing  the  ammonia,  and 

thus  retaining  in  a  new  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ingredients  of  the 

manure,  cannot  be  too  strongly  presented.    Mr.  D.  Caldwell,  of  Gait,  thus  ezplainB 

his  mode  of  preparing  his  manure.    He  says : — 

''  I  generally  mal^e  muck  compost  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  used  swamp 
muck  largely.  I  have  taken  it  out  of  swamps  and  pond-holes,  wherever  I  have 
been  able  to  get  it,  from  this  time  in  the  year  on  to  the  fall,  and  emptied  it  out 
anywhere  that  was  most  convenient,  let  it  remain  there  during  the  winter  exposed 
to  the  frost,  and  ^en  used  it  next  summer  in  the  way  of  compost,  mixed  with 
barn-yard  manure  and  ashes.  I  have  found  it  a  great  benefit  to  apply  it,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  soil  here  lacks  vegetable  matter.  I  put  on  about  fifteen  loads 
of  the  compost  to  the  acre.  In  the  mixture  I  have  generally  put  about  two  loads 
to  one  load  of  manure,  and  perhaps  a  load  of  leached  ashes.  I  would  use  muck 
all  the  time  as  a  compost.  1  apply  it  just  the  same  as  I  would  farm-yard  manure, 
and  I  find  in  digging  around  our  trees  three  or  four  years  after  putting  it  on,  thai 
there  is  more  of  it  to  be  seen  than  of  any  other  manure.  I  tried  muck  before  I 
Bubsoiled,  and  found  it  beneficial  even  then.  There  is  nothing  that  will  improve 
clay  soil  more  than  muck,  because  it  keeps  it  open  and  porous." 

Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Harwich  (Kent),  already  alluded  to  as  a  large  cattle 

buyer,  says : — 

"  We  have  found  the  effects  of  manure  upon  the  land  to  be  wonderful,  and 
we  manure  freely.  We  haul  the  manure  right  out  on  the  land  in  the  winter  time, 
and  in  some  cases  we  pile  it  up  and  take  it  out  in  the  fall.  We  find  good  effects 
produced  in  both  ways,  and  I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  them,  only  ilist 
in  the  one  case  the  effects  will  not  appear  until  the  next  crop.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  cutting  straw  in  our  part  of  the  country." 

In  the  treatment  of  manure,  it  stands  to  reason,  that,  to  provide  some  shdier 
for  it  and  so  prevent  the  effects  of  the  drenching  rains  would  be  most  expedient 
An  open  shed  for  this  purpose,  adjoining  the  bam,  would  be  little  expense  and  bood 
repay  its  first  cost.    Of  course,  where  a  small  outlay  is  no  object  and  facilitias 
exist,  the  separate  preservation  and  distribution,  properly  diluted,  of  the  Hqwd 
portion,  would  do  wonders  for  the  farm,  especially  the  green  crops.    Buti  as  a 
rule,  farmers  will  prefer  to  secure  the  absorption  and  retention  of  this  pari  of  Ott 
product  with  the  solid  matter.    In  that  case  some  such  plan  as  Professor  Buck- 
land  suggests  will  probably  answer  best.    Either  by  boarding  the  heap  or  sinking 
a  pit  three  or  four  feet  in  the  ground  and  making  a  bedding  of  swamp  muck  (first 
well  sweetened  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  frosts)  and  distributing  land  plaster 
through  it  from  time  to  time,  the  quality  of  the  article  will  be  not  only  leiaiiiei 
but  enhanced. 

Effects  of  Liberal  Manuring. 

Manure  is  not  only  in  many  cases  improvidently  managed,  it  is  too  ofks 
iHiberally  applied.     The  same  quantity  of  the  best  manure  would  be  too  li^; 
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in  its  exhausted. condition  the  allowance  is  often  almost  ridicnlously  insufficient. 
As  a  rule,  ten  or  twelve  loads,  applied  to  a  rotation  of  six  or  seven  years,  appears 
to  be  deemed  enough.  That  is  the  quantity  charged  to  his  rotation  by  so  good 
a  fiarmer  as  Mr  John  Gibson,  of  Markham.  But  Mr.  Gibson  seems,  from  his 
evidence,  to  be  looking  to  a  larger  production  of  this  necessary  element  in  his 
operations.  For  his  turnip  crop,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Blantyre,  applies  24  loads  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  Cochrane,  Kilsyth,  uses  about  the  same  in  manuring  for  a  rota- 
tion. Mr.  Smellie  uses  12  to  14  good  waggon  loads  to  the  acre.  Professor 
Brown,  in  his  rotation,  uses  16  loads  to  the  acre,  but  then  he  applies  at  the  same 
time  800  lbs.  of  bone  dust,  250  lbs.  of  salt,  200  lbs.  of  gypsum,  and  800  pounds 
of  mineral  phosphate.  The  crops  he  obtains  under  this  system  have  been  already 
frequently  referred  to.  Mr.  Wiser,  whose  various  operations  enable  him  to  accu- 
mulate a  very  large  quantity  of  manure,  thus  refers  to  the  effect  of  a  bountiful 
supply  :— 

"  To  show  to  what  an  extent  an  excessive  amount  of  manure  will  benefit  land, 
I  have  four  small  fields  adjoining  my  paddocks  that  in  the  aggregate  foot  up 
twenty-eight  acres  and  a  third.  I  literally  covered  these  fields  with  manure  from 
the  distillery  in  the  winter  of  1877-8,  and  the  following  season  1  cut  165  tons 
1,700  and  some  odd  pounds  of  hay  at  a  single  cutting.  The  land  was  in  average 
good  condition  when  Iput  the  manure  on  it,  and  had  been  in  sod  for  two  or 
three  years  previous.    This  was  only  top  dressing. 

"  That  year  the  hay  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  difficult  to  cure  on  the  ground. 
A  quantity  of  this  hay  when  dry  had  to  be  pitched  on  the  load  without  any  raking 
at  all;  tiie  balance  was  cured  by  driving  a  tedder  through  it,  and  having  very 
pleasant  weather  at  the  time,  by  turning  it  and  using  the  tedder  repeatedly,  we 
succeeded  in  curing  and  getting  it  in,  in  very  fine  condition.  So  aoundant  was 
it,  tiiat  much  of  the  first  growth  lodged  down,  and  then  there  was  yet  another  crop 
of  grass  grew  up  through  this  lodged  grass.  It  was  cut  with  a  mowing  machine, 
and  besides  the  yield  before  spoken  of  there  was  a  quantity  we  were  unable  to  cut. 
I  invited  some  of  our  best  farm  neighbours,  anddrove  them  over  the  ground,  and 
the  residue  wasn't  placed  by  any  of  them  at  lessthan  a-half  or  a-quarter  of  a  ton 
left  on  each  acre  of  the  ground. 

•  ''In  making  up  the  aggregate  of  the  yield  of  those  28  acres,  I  concluded  that 
there  was  a  cutting  of  not  less  than  six  tons  to  the  acre.  This  was  arrived  at  by 
actual  weighing,  without  any  speculation  or  doubt  about  it,  the  hay  being  weighed 
when  it  was  put  in  the  bam,  since  which  time  I  have  had  the  ground  accurately 
juaasured  by  a  surveyor." 

The  operation  of  manure  on  the  crops  is  thus  further  referred  to  by  Mi . 
Wiser.    He  says : — 

**  The  only  grain  I  had  this  last  yetar  was  a  forty ^acre  field.  I  had  this  field 
xnanured  three  years  ago,  and  thus  enriched  that  season's  crop  of  grass,  but  I  only 
<$ut  2^  tons  to  the  acre  off  it,  which  was  so  light  that  I  broke  it  up  and  succes- 
sively raised  two  crops  of  oats  on  the  same  ground.  This  field  the  first  year  yielded 
2,244  bushels  of  oats  off  the  ffreen  sward.  Last  fall  it  was  ploughed  over  three 
eimes,  cultivated,  dragged,  and  ploughed  again.  This  spring  I  had  it  ploughed, 
cultivated,  and  dragged  again,  and  sowed  with  oats,  and  seeded  down.  I  mul  a 
vidld  this  year  of  74^  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  a  little  over  four  tons  of  straw  to 
i;lie  acre,  arrived  at,  not  by  approximation,  but  by  actual' measurement  and  weigh- 
Ixig.     This  forty-acre  field  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  faces  the  north,  and  has  a  slight 
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declivity  for  drainage  towardfi  the  glen  and  livulet  that  diagonally  cross  the  front 
coucession.  * 

"  I  have  reflected  in  this  manner  as  to  this  field :  the  distillery  manure, 
although  spread  excessively  thick  on  it,  was  fresh  and  not  well  rotted  and  fer- 
mented, which  I  think  resulted  in  less  yield  the  first  season ;  the  second  season 
necessitated  a  term  of  decomposition  to  fully  rot  all  the  manure  and  upturned 
sod,  and  this  year  I  had  the  full  benefits  of  all  my  manure,  and  as  it  is  now  seeded, 
I  expect  a  bountiful  crop  of  grass  and  hay  from  it  yearly  for  the  next  five  or  six 
years.  In  seeding  I  used  a  mixture  of  four  pecks  of  timothy  seed  and  one  peck 
of  clover  seed^  and  of  this  I  distributed  about  one  peck  to  the  acre." 

Used  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
the  returns  will,  proper  attention  being  given  to  other  requirements,  be  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  liberality  or  otherwise  with  which  manure  is  applied. 

Under-Draiziing. 

The  work  of  under-draining  has,  as  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  made  less 
progress  than  improvements  in  some  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Its  necessity 
is  not  so  clearly  understood  by  many  as  it  should  be ;  the  investment  of  capital  it 
involves  startles  others.  The  natural  drainage  afforded  by  a  porous  subsoil  and  & 
rolling  land  are  the  excuse  of  not  a  few  for  leaving  under-^lraining  alone  for  & 
season.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  under-draining,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  will  prove  a  most  profitable  investment,  and  that,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  the  farmer's  troubles  arise  from  the  fact  that  tmder-draining 
has  been  neglected.  Pursuing  the  same  course  as  that  hitherto  adopted  of  jdadng 
the  actual  experience  of  practical  men  before  the  public,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
striking  instances  of  the  advantages  of  under-draining  was  presented  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Markham,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with 
crop  management.  Mr.  Gibson  went  upon  his  farm  in  184^7.  He  thus  describea 
the  character  of  his  jQum  at  that  time : — 

**  When  I  first  went  upon  my  farm  it  was  a  rather  peculiar  one.  It  was  wet, 
but  not  springy.  There  were  no  sprinffs  upon  it,  but  it  was  full  of  frog  pondd, 
and  altogether  a  low,  wet  farm,  not  at  sJl  acUkpted  for  raising  fall  wheat.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  make  it  a  good  farm  if  possible,  fit  for  raising  any  kind 
of  crop,  although  at  that  time  it  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  new  and  full  of 
stumps.  I  commenced  upon  a  hundred  acres,  and  I  laid  out  a  plan,  roughly 
indicating  what  I  intended  to  do." 

That  Mr.  Gibson  possessed  no  extraordinary  advantages  in  the  w»y  of  capital 

or  extraneous  aid,  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  thaJb  it  took  him  thirteen  yean 

to  bring  the  farm  into  condition  for  the  systematic  plan  of  operations  he  has  since 

followed.    Since  1860  his  regular  rotation  has  been  carried  out.    In  his  calen* 

lations  he  charges  $5  per  acre  for  rent  or  interest  of  capitaL     He  says  on  thii 

point : — 

"  When  I  charge  $5  for  rent,  I  charge  for  a  farm  that  ia  highly  improved. 
Before  I  made  the  improvements  on  my  farm  it  was  not  worth  mor«  than  $3  par 
acre. 
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"  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  that  the  expense  which  I  have  laid  out  upon  my 
fiirm  is  repaid  to  me  in  the  diminution  of  the  labour  on  the  farm,  the  comfort 
of  horses,  the  ease  with  which  the  fields  are  cultivated  and  prepared  for  the  crops, 
and  the  saving  of  machinery.  There  is  one  remark  that  I  would  make  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  had  so  much  experience  in  draining  as  I  have.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  one  drain  run  along  the  headland^  so  that  when  the 
horses  turn  they  will  always  turn  diy. 

**  Another  advantage  of  draining  is,  that  you  are  able  to  get  the  grain  in 
earlier  in  the  spring.  I  do  not  think  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been 
later  than  the  20th  of  April  in  being  able  to  sow,  and  I  am  much  earlier  in  getting 
my  grain  sown  than  my  neighbours,  whose  lands  are  not  drained,  and  there  is  also 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  crop.    * 

*-  Before  I  drained  my  land  it  was  hardly  of  any  use  for  me  to  sow  fall  wheat 
iu  it.  The  highest  average  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
when  the  mi(^  came  round  a  great  many  of  my  neighbours  gave  up  growing 
figjl  wheat  altogether.  But  after  I  had  drained  my  farm  I  had  almost  always  good 
crops  of  fall  ^eat,  during  the  time  the  midge  was  at  the  worst." 

The  healthiness  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  promoted  by  a  well-drained  soil, 

would  enable  it  to  resist  attacks  that  would  be  fatal  to  less  thrix  *ng  crops.    Mr. 

Gibson's  yield  of  fieJl  wheat,  as  already  noticed,  averages  (oarby  bushels,  the  sample 

at  the  same  time  being  so  superior  as  to  be  eagerly  purchased  for  seed  at  $1.25 

per  bushel    Mr.  Drury  contributes  an  item  from  his  experience.     He  says : — 

**  I  have  never  put  in  any  tile  drains  before  this  year.  In  one  case  I  had  a 
field  that  was  unsafe  for  the  stock  to  go  into  in  certain  seasons.  I  took  that  field, 
cleared  the  brush  out  of  it,  and  grew  several  crops  of  hay,  but  it  had  always  too 
much  water.  I  drained  it  thoroughly,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  better  for  the 
cattle  than  the  higher  land.  Excessive  moisture  is  not  so  bad  for  that  field  as 
for  those  where  there  are  no  drains.  The  water  runs  off,  but  there  is  no  baked 
sorfiEtce  left  behind ;  and  the  dry  weather  does  not  affect  it  so  badly  as  it  does  the 
iindrained  fields.  After  having  seen  the  results  of  my  experiments  in  drainage, 
if  I  had  to  borrow  money  at  ten  per  cent.  I  think  it  would  pay  me  to  drain  my 
w^et  lands." 

Mr.  Dickson,  of  Tuckersmith,  gives  his  testimony  as  follows : — 

"  My  drainage  has  produced  excellent  results ;  the  wet  land  which  has  been 
<lrained  is  the  finest  land  on  the  farm.  In  the  land  with  a  clay  bottom  like  ours, 
you  3an  grow  one-third  more  when  it  is  drained  than  you  can  if  it  is  not  drained. 
Cedar  drains,  I  think,  will  last  longer  than  any  other  wooden  drain.  There  are 
oonsiderable  quantities  of  land  in  my  district  that  ought  to  be  drained." 

Mr.  Alanson  Elliott  mentions  a  case,  in  his  neighbourhood,  wbere  the  value  of 

imder-drainage  has  been  experienced.    He  says  : — 

"  My  land  does  not  require  any  drainage,  though  some  farmers  have  drained 
their  farms.  One  farmer  has  used  tile  draining  in  one  field,  but  it  is  not  generally 
uaed.  If  the  farm  in  question  had  not  been  drained  he  would  not  have  had  any 
Wlieat  this  year,  and  he  had  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  nirm  to  which  I  allude  as  having  been  drained,  was  a  low  quicksand,  # 
used  to  raise  very  heavy  crops  of  rag  weed,  and  the  rag  weed  crowded  out 
all  other  crops.  The  owner  under-drained  the  land  last  season,  aTid  this  year  the 
^HxZue  of  his  crop  will  be  more  tJian  double  his  outlay  for  the  drainage.  He  got 
liis  tile  for  $10  a  thousand,  and  he  got  the  drain  laid  for  16  cents  a  rod.  The  tile 
ijLS  two  and  one-half  inch  tile.     AU  of  our  land  has  a  good  natural  fall." 
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Mr.  James  Black,  of  Ramsay  (Lanark),  who  has  drained  extensively,  says:— 

"  I  have  mider.-drained  a  good  deal  with  tile,  stone,  and  wood.  I  prefer  tile. 
The  effect  of  mider-draining  on  the  wheat,  especially  the  Fife,  was  very  good.  I 
think  draining  is  profitable.  My  farm  was  little  good  until  it  was  drained.  Mj 
success  with  wheat,  formerly,  was  on  the  higher  and  dryer  portions  of  the  fann. 
The  lower  portions  were  entirely  useless  until  they  were  under-drained.  Aftei 
draining,  the  lower  portions  were  the  most  profitable." 

Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  another  Lanark  farmer,  who  has  under-drained,  says :— 
''  I  would  never  have  got  such  crops  as  I  have  mentioned  but  for  the  drains.** 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Brooklin  (Ontario),  who  has  expended  |S,000  on 

under-drainage,  says : — 

"  I  have  carried  on  a  pretty  thorough  system  of  under-drainage,  having  Bpen\ 
$3,000,  or  thereabouts,  on  it.  My  drains  are  all  three  feet  deep,  a^id  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  whether  it  would  be  better  to  make  them  deeper. 
On  my  land,  with  drains  about  a  rod  apart,  the  cost  is  about  $40  per  acre.  I  hate 
no  reason  to  regret  the  money  I  have  expended  on  drainage^  jor  preriottf^,  it 
depended  entirely  on  the  season  whether  I  had  a  crop  at  dU  or  not,  and  now  a  good 
crop  is  a  matter  of  certainty.'* 

Mr.  Smellie,  of  Yaughan  (York),  says : — 

''Under-draining  has  favourably  affected  the  produce  of  my  wheat.  The 
effect  of  under-drainmg  is  that  it  takes  away  the  under  water,  and  of  course  the 
surface  is  dry  and  the  wheat  is  not  so  apt  to  be  winter-killed.  The  cause  of 
wheat  being  winter-killed,  is  the  fact  of  its  having  a  cold,  damp  bottom.  We  have 
rust  sometimes.  The  draino/ge  helps  to  keep  dawn  the  rust  a  great  deoL  We  hsxt 
ahcays  found  low  places  the  worst  for  rust.** 

Professor  Buckland  says : — 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  any  refined  ^stem  of  draining— what 
in  England  would  be  called  thorough  drainage — ^in  this  country,  neither  do  I 
think  it  would  generally  pay.  In  England,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  piav«i 
profitable  there,  the  system  is  to  run  drains  up  and  down  a  field  at  uniform  dis- 
tances, with  little  reference  to  what  parts  may  be  specially  wet,  or  comparatively 
dry,  but  in  this  country  I  think  we  should  first  aid  nature  in  draining.  Nature  is 
the  first  drainer  and  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  she  places  within  ocr 
reach,  such  as  clearing  out  creeks  and  facilitating  the  natural  egress  of  water  h 
surface  furrows  and  deep  ditches. 

"The  value  of  drainage  to  a  farm  depends  much  upon  the  capability  of  thr 
soil,  and  its  marketable  value.  Good  soils,  that  are  wet,  repa^  expenditure  for 
drainage  much  more  rapidly  than  moderate  or  poor  soils  in  a  sunilar  oonditi(Hi. 
I  certamly  would  not  recommend  our  farmers  to  go  into  any  stereotyped  system 
of  drainage,  such  as  that  in  vogue  in  many  parts  of  the  old  country,  botii  becanse 
they  have  not  the  requisite  capital,  and  because  I  do  not  think  the  land  in  genersi 
requires  it.  I  do  not  mean  that,  if  we  drain,  even  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  drj 
%eld,  we  shall  not  improve  it,  but  that  the  idea  that  we  shall  make  it  ixyurionsij 
drier,  is  fallacious. 

'^  I  remember  in  clearing  up  the  old  University  Park,  in  Toronto,  where  tb« 
soil  in  many  places  was  very  wet,  we  had  a  number  of  drains  nia.de,  and  the 
ground  afterwards  sown  with  grass  seed,  and  wherever  these  drains  were  pj^ 
through  dry  as  well  as  wet  ground,  the  earth  having  been  moved,  and  the  motf* 
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ture  getting  in  when  the  grass  seed  was  sown,  little  belto  of  ^een  might  after- 
wards be  seen  all  through  the  driest  sammers  for  many  years,  indicating  that  we 
need  not  fear  over-draining,  so  far  as  bringing  the  land  into  a  good  state  for  the 
sustentation  of  crops  is  concerned.  There  is,  of  coarse,  a  limit  beyond,  which 
expenditure  cannot  be  profitably  carried." 

On  the  same  point.  Professor  Bell  remarks : — 

"  Drainage  is  very  necessary  in  this  country,  and  sometimes  as  much  so  in 
dry  as  in  damp  soils,  as  the  moisture  is  drawn  from  beneath  the  drain  m  well  as 
from  above," 

Professor  Brown  says : — 

''  The  proper  drainage  of  land  cannot  produce  drought ;  it  has  the  very  op- 
posite effect.  WeU-draiTud  land  holds  moisture  longer  than  any  other  land,  only  it 
holds  it  evenly.  Upon  the  model  farm  we  have  had  many  practical  proofs  of  the  value 
of  drainage.  I  can  now  point  to  fields  there  from  which  the  removal  of  what  is 
called  superfluous  water  has  produced  wonderful  results.  Drainage  allows  of  the 
free  access  of  air  into  soil,  and  renders  available  material  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  useless." 

While  uttering  the  caution  that  drainage  alone,  without  good  farming  in  other 

respects,  will  not  suffice,  but  rather  represent  money  wasted,  Mr.  Brown  goes 

on  to  say : — 

"  When  land  is  properly  drained,  we  can  get  upon  it  earlier  in  the  spring, 
and  this  is  a  saving  of  time,  labour  and  seed.  .Much  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  spring 
is  destroyed  by  various  causes,  and  more  is  destroyed  by  water,  and  this  destruc- 
tion is  avoided  by  proper  drainage.  It  further  assists  us  in  pulverizing  and  clean- 
ing our  soils,  as  well  as  quickening  the  action  of  manures.  .  .  •  Drainage, 
therefore,  hastens  the  harvest.  It  luso  increases  the  nutritive  value  of  wheat  and 
other  grains.  Another  valuable  effect  of  it,  is  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  diseases 
among  certain  animals.  It  improves  the  general  health  of  the  district,  renders- 
the  water  purer  for  animals,  ana  altogether  effects  improvements  which  cannot  be 
over-estimated." 

As  to  the  effect  of  under-drainage  on  the  value  of  lands,  Professor  Brown 

says: — 

''  With  regard  to  the  increased  value  and  productiveness  of  Itod  by  under- 
diainage,  I  may  say  (1)  wet  land,  such  as  swamps,  is  of  no  agricultural  value ; 
<2)  half  wet  land,  such  as  meadows,  is  worth  fifty  cents  per  acre  in  rent ;  (3)  par- 
tially wet  land,  all  over,  is  worth  $1.50  per  acre ;  (4)  land  wet  in  spots,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-tenth  of  its  area,  is  worth  $2.50  per  acre ;  (5)  drained  land,  or  naturally 
dry  land,  is  worth  $3.60  per  acre ;  land  wet  all  over  will  cost  $30  an  acre  to 
complete ;  in  new  townships,  therefore,  under-draining  doubles  the  cost  of  land, 
and  in  old  ones,  half  the  cost  Dradmocge  repays  itself  in  four  years,  if  followed  v/f 
by  good  fa/nmng** 

OoBt  and  Methods  of  Drainage. 

The  cost  of  draining  will  depend  (1)  upon  the  ertent  of  the  plans  on  which^t 
is  undertaken ;  (2)  the  material  used ;  (3)  the  natural  fSacilities  of  which  the 
farmer  may  be  able,  from  the  situation  of  his  farm,  to  avail  himself.  Professor 
Sackland,  speaking  of  the  various  materials  available,  says : — 

"  Where  access  can  be  had  to  potteries,  the  best  material  to  put  into  drains 
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is  the  tile  or  pipe ;  it  will  be  found  cheapest  in  the  end  and  most  to  be  depended 
upon.  But  it  is  surprising  how  long  even  brushwood  drains  will  endure,  and 
what  good  they  will  do  in  certain  soils.  In  England,  I  was  personally  aware  of  a 
case  where  drains  kept  open  and  did  good  service  for  thirty  years,  and  where 
nothing  had  been  used  in  laying  them  down  but  heather.  The  heather  would,  of 
course,  decompose  in  a  few  years,  and  yet  the  drains  remain  open.  The  soil  wa^ 
a  stiff,  stubborn  clay,  and  the  field  had  been  kept  in  pasture  all  tne  time.  If  it  had 
been  ploughed,  I  doubt  whether  the  drains  would  have  lasted  so  long. 

"  Many  years  ago  we  had  to  lay  drains  in  University  Park,  and  could  obtain 
no  pipes  or  tiles,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  so  we  used  ordinary  bricks,  hollowed 
out,  placing  one  over  the  other,  but  wherever  there  was  shifting  ground  or  quick- 
sands, thpugh  the  bricks  were  laid  with  great  care,  in  two  or  three  years  the 
drains  became  useless. 

''  If  you  have  a  box  drain,  so  long  as  the  joints  keep  tight,  and  do  not  allow 
the  sand  to  get  in,  of  course  the  drain  will  continue  in  good  omer,  but  where  quick- 
sands exist  it  requires  the  greatest  care  to  keep  them  out  of  the  drain.  Wherever 
water  wHl  so,  these  impalpable  particles  will  go  too,  and,  by  subsiding,  obstruct 
the  current. ' 

Mr.  Drury  has  had  some  practical  experience  in  wood  and  stone  drains.    He 

says: — 

**  1  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  drainage,  although  I  have  not  gone 
into  any  general  er|rstem  of  drainage.  I  have  not  been  able  to  use  tiles  until  within 
the  last  year.  Wood  and  stone  drains  are  what  I  have  used.  For  wood  drains 
I  have  used  two-inch  scantling,  with  a  six-inch  board  at  the  top  and  bottom,  except 
where  the  soil  is  hard  and  solid,  in  which  case  the  bottom  board  is  not  need^KL 
I  never  used  any  other  kind  of  wood  than  pine.  I  have  some  stone  drains 
which  are  about  twenty  inches  broad,  and  about  tnree  feet  two  inches  deep — a  little 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  tile  drain.  I  have  not  had  any  difficulty  with  these 
drains  clogging.  Most  of  the  drains  ha^e  a  fair  fall.  I  would  not  put  in  a  atone 
drain  where  it  would  have  a  flat  or  sandy  bottom." 

Mr.  Gibson  then  explains  his  method  of  proceeding : — 

**  In  originally  laying  out  my  drains,  I  did  not  go  upon  any  principle  as  to  dis- 
tance apart ;  but  1  laid  tnem  out  on  a  plan,  so  that  I  could  see  where  they  were, 
if  anything  went  wrong  with  them.  When  I  first  began  under-draining  it  was  an 
experiment  with  me,  and  I  had  to  draw  my  tiles  fifteen  miles*  Before  that^  I  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  expense  in  surface-draining  my  farm,  but  some 
places  were  so  hollowed  out  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  drain  them  efifoctoallj 
in  that  way.  When  I  commenced  under-draining  I  drew  the  tiles  firom  York- 
ville,  fifteen  miles. 

''The  average  depth  at  which  I  put  the  tile  drains  was  three  feet.  Sonne  of 
the  main  drains  were  as  deep  as  four  or  five  feet,  and  were  cut  through  rising 
ground ;  but  three  feet  was  the  average  depth,  except  where  it  was  neceasazy  to 
have  them  deeper.  On  the  surface  of  my  land,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  is  a  fine, 
mixed,  clay  soil,  pretty  easily  dug,  and  below  that  is  a  marly,  white,  gravelly  day, 
very  hard  to  dig.    I  had  hardly  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  quicksands. 

'*  When  I  first  undertook  to  drain  my  farm,  I  bought '  French  on  Farm  Drain- 
ii:\g,'  for  my  guidance ;  but  I  found  that  tne  methods  it  proposed  were  too  acientifie 
and  expensive  for  my  purpose.  I  personally  supervised  the  putting  in  of  all  the 
tiles,  and  put  in  some  myself,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  work  was  properly  done.  I 
levelled  the  drains  with  water ;  I  carried  water  to  some  of  them  for  that  purpose, 
and  levelled  them  from  the  top. 

"I  found  that  I  did  not  require  any  tiles  larger  than  three  or  four  inches.   In  two 
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or  three  of  these  fields  there  are  nothing  but  two-inch  tiles,  and  they  do  very  well  in 
some  cases.  There  are  two  places  where  there  are  four-inch  tiles,  and  there  are  a 
few  inch-and-a-half  tiles,  which  do  very  well  where  the  land  is  not  verv  wet,  and 
where  the  surface  is  good.  If  I  were  putting  in  parallel  drains,  I  would  put  them 
in  about  thirty  feet  apart,  but  in  very  wet  places  I  would  put  them  a  little  closer. 
''  A  good  many  people  just  run  the  outlet  of  their  drains  to  the  surface ;  but 
I  prefer  to  make  a  box  of  oak  plank,  and  build  it  up  with  stone.  Only  one  of  my 
dmins  was  put  down  without  a  bottom ;  it  was  one  of  the  three-inch  tiles — what 
was  called  a  horse-shoe  tile ;  and  that  was  the  only  drain  that  I  had  occasion  to 
lift.  I  would  not  recommend  the  horse-shoe  tiles,  as  the  water  washes  the  earth 
away  from  under  them.  I  did  not  lay  any  timber  under  the  tiles;  it  is  not  necessary 
on  such  hard  land  as  my  farm  is  composed  of.  I  used  to  cover  the  joints  of  the 
tiles  by  putting  a  little  straw  on  them,  but  I  have  found  lately  that  it  is  not  needed 
at  alL    I  now  just  put  the  earth  upon  them." 

Practical  Directions. 

Mr.  Francis  Malcolm,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  having  had  a  very  large 
experience  in  the  laying  out  of  drains,  was  requested  to  give  an  explanation  of  his 
method.  He  accordingly  did  so  at  some  lengtti,  and,  as  the  statement  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  practical  details,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  it  almost  in 
full.  After  perusing  it,  any  farmer  will  have  the  necessary  information  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  of  draining  his  own  farm.     Mr.  Malcolm  says  : — 

Fall  and  Outlet. 

''  The  first  thing  a  farmer  should  do  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
field  as  regards  its  condition  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  He  should  then 
inquire  what  are  the  natural  conditions  as  regards  outlet  and  fall  that  will  admit 
of  it  being  drained.  These  conditions  vary  very  much.  In  some  fields  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  get  an  outlet  and  a  fall  that  are  all  he  can  desire,  and  in  some  it  will 
be  veiy  difficult,  and  in  others  impossible. 

**  However^  this  may  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  ffood  spirit  level  and  a 
straight  edge,  sav  ei^ht  feet  long,  the  centre  of  which  should  be  bolted,  or  attached 
by  a  clamp,  to  the  side  of  a  ni^y-painted  hardwood  stake,  five  or  six  feet  long. 
By  driving  this  stake  into  the  ground  at  any  desirable  point  on  the  line  of  the  in- 
tended drain,  the  straight  edge  so  attached  may  be  easily  turned  to  the  exact  level, 
^^hile  by  one  sighting  to  a  measuring  pole  held  by  another  person,  at  another  point 
of  the  intended  drain,  a  knowledge  of  the  lay  of  the  land  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
best  possible  outlet  found. 

"A  consideration  of  very  ffreat  importance  should  be  mentioned  here,  and 
that  is,  that,  in  commencing  to  drain,  every  step  taken  should  be  considered  as  the 
fbimdation  of  a  system  of  more  thorough  dramage  at  some  future  time.  Every 
^le  that  is  laid  should  be  at  a  depth,  and  of  a  capacity,  that  is  not  only  sufficient 
€o  carry  the  water  from  the  land  lying  near,  but  the  water  that  must  come  through 
4his  outlet  from  more  distant  points,  at,  it  may  be,  some  future  time. 

'*  The  first  thing  then  to  consider  is  the  avUlet,  and  this  is  of  such  importance 
^hat  too  much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken  to  get  a  good  one.  To  the  drains  above, 
«t  is  as  important  as  a  good  foundation  is  to  a  building.  Success  depends  upon  it 
It  is  iherm)re  the  most  economical  in  the  end  to  commence  with  a  good  one,  even 
if  it  should  cost  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  What  I  mean  by  a  good  one  is  a  free  exit 
£l0T  the  water  from  at  least  a  three-foot  drain. 
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**  In  regard  to  the  direction  a  drain  should  take,  no  certain  rale  can  be  given, 
farther  than  it  should  always  be  as  far  as  possible  along  the  lowest  part  o{  tiie 
field,  so  thai  lateral  drains  may  be  run  into  it  from  either  side  when  desired.  II 
is  also  important  that  as  much  of  it  as  possible  should  be  on  a  straight  line.  U 
the  direction  must  change,  on  account  of  the  lay  of  the  land,  it  should  be  at  angles, 
instead  of  curves." 

Cutting  and  Grarding  the  Drain. 

"When  the  course  of  the  drain  is  made  out,  the  plough  should  be  run. along 
the  line  aiid  the  earth  shovelled  back,  and  this  repeated  till  all  is  done  that  cas 
be  done  with  horse  power.  Then,  in  order  to  make  a  perfectly  even  grade  along 
the  bottom,  the  following  plan  I  have  found  to  be  excellent: 

"It  simply  amounts  to  this;  the  erection  of  a  line  five  feet  above  where  the 
bottom  is  intended  to  be,  so  that  the  eye  may  be  used  in  making  it  horizontaUy 
straight.  Drive  stakes  in  pairs,  ono  on  each  side  of  the  drain,  and  nail  a  strip  of 
board  between  them,  the  upper  edge  to  be  straight  and  level,  and  five  feet  bm 
the  intended  bottom.  If  the  drain  is  to  be  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  the  upper 
edge  of  this  board  will  be  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  gronnd. 
The  distance  between  those  sights  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  drain  that  is 
on  a  straight  line. 

''What  is  wanted  is  that  the  finisher  of  the  drain  should  always  have  somt 
two  of  the  sights  before  him,  and  with  a  rod  similar  to  the  half  of  a  carpenter's 
ten-foot  pole,  trv  the  bottom  by  setting  it  on  end  at  every  two  or  three  feet,  and 
sighting  over  the  top,  which  should  always  correspond  with  some  two  of  those 
horizontal  sights. 

''  The  trouble  of  erecting  those  sights  may  be  largely  dispensed  with  by  sim- 
ply driving  board  stakes  (the  upper  end  being  a  few  inches  wide),  at  such  points 
as  will  not  interfere  with  the  digging,  such  as  in  the  outlet  or  beyond  the  point  tc 
be  dug  at  either  end  of  the  drain.  But  the  upper  end  must  always  correspond 
with  the  line — ^five  feet  above  the  intended  bottom.  I  say  five  feet,  but  bh} 
height  may  be  used  that  is  most  convenient  to  the  digger.  If  his  sights  are  sii 
feet  above  the  bottom,  then  his  rod  must  be  six  feet  long  in  order  to  correspond 

''This  plan  of  grading  the  bottom  has  become  very  general  in  the  communis 
where  I  live,  and  is  found  to  be  of  great  utility.  I  would  therefore  reconuneii 
it  a  trial,  and  especially  if  there  is  no  water  when  the  digging  is  done,  whieh  1 
thuik  best.  Water  interferes  very  much  with  making  good  work.  I  like  ever 
tile  after  it  is  laid  to  bear  my  weight  without  sinking,  and  this  cannot  be  doot 
in  soft  places,  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  the  greater  tht 
necessity  for  a  solid  bottom. 

"  On  spri];igy  lands  that  are  always  wet,  and  difficult  to  dig,  on  account  ci 
the  tendency  to  cave  in,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  partially  dig  in  early  summer,  as  deer 
as  possible;  when  the  water  has  stopped  running,  dig  a  little  deeper,  and  soot 
till  the  bottom  is  reached  in  the  fall,  before  heavy  rains." 

Quicksand. 

"  But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  to  the 
making  of  good  work,  is  tiie  presence  of  quicksand.  Much  of  it  is  so  fine  ^ 
moveable  in  the  presence  of  water  that  it  will  find  its  way  through  the  best  joint- 
that  can  be  made  with  tile. 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  in  such  places  that  the  drain  be  made  at  atiisc 
when  there  is  no  water  present.    It  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  pennanec* 
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drain,  to  dig  out  the  Band  two  or  three  inches  below  the  bottom,  and  fill  np  with 
clay,  or  other  ^  material  that  will  not  wash.  This  should  be  packed  solid,  and, 
after  the  tile  is  laid,  it  should  be  surrounded  with  several  inches  of  similar 
material,  aiid  well  packed.  If  this  is  done  as  it  should  be,  those  b^s  of  sand,  in- 
Btead  of  being  an  injury  to  the  drain,  will  serve  a  good  pturpose,  in  bringing  water, 
as  laterals." 

Size  and  Depth  of  Drains^ 

"  Probably  the  best  size  of  tile  for  general  use  is  three  inches,  but  where  there 
is  considerable  water,  and  especially  if  the  land  is  very  level,  say  one  or  two  inches 
to  the  hundred  feet,  a  larger  size  will  be  necessary.  In  deciding  the  size  of  the 
tile,  these  two  conditions  should  always  be  taken  into  accoxmt,  amoxmt  of  fall,  and 
quantity  of  water.  Where  the  land  is  such  that  a  good  ^olid  bottom  can  be  ob- 
tained, two-inch  tile,  if  well  laid,  in  lateral  drains  of  moderate  length  will  answer 
every  purpose.  But,  in  connecting  laterals  with  the  main,  the  discharge  should 
not  be  on  the  same  level,  but  through  a  hole  on  the  top,  made  for  the  purpose, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  lifting  a  tile  and  using  a  sharp  tool. 

''  According  to  my  experience,  the  most  economical  depth  for  general  draining 
is  about  8^  feet.  Some  writers  say  4  feet,  but  the  additional  width  that  must  be 
cut  at  the  surface,  in  order  to  get  the  body  in,  to  lay  the  tile  properly,  quite  over- 
balances the  advantage  of  this  extra  depth.  For  thorough  drainage,  at  8^  feet, 
they  must  be  a  little  nearer  together." 

Danger  of  Silt. 

"  Another  important  feature  in  draining  is,  that  the  grade  should  he  wniform 
from  the  outlet  to  the  head,  but  the  lay  of  the  land  is  frequently  such  that  this 
cannot  be  obtained  without  running  too  deep,  as  the  drain  goes  back.  If  the  upper 
part  is  6  inches  to  the  100  feet,  and  the  lower  part  2  or  8,  the  danger  is  that  silt 
will  be  carried  down  the  steep  part  and  lodge  in  the  flat,  and  so  choke  up  the  drain. 

"To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  change  of  grade  should  be  made  at  a  certain 
point;  and  there,  below  the  bottom,  a  tank  should  be  made  of  brick,  the  size  de- 
pending upon  the  tendency  to  silt,  and  the  amount  of  water.  The  tile  above  this 
cistern  empties  its  water  into  it,  and  the  one  below  carries  it  out,  leaving  the  sand 
in  the  tank.  This  point  is  a  favoiurable  one  to  bring  in  laterals  from  both  sides. 
But  all  those  emptying  in  should  be  a  little  higher  than  the  one  below,  in  order 
to  give  free  discharge.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  tile  below  should  be  consider- 
ably larger  on  account  of  the  less  fall,  and  consequently  slow  movement  of  the 
water. 

"  The  tank  should  be  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  well  packed  around  the  sides 
with  clay,  and  the  place  marked,  so  that  it  may  occasionally  be  cleaned  out.  It 
may  be  marked  by  objects  at  different  sides  of  the  field,  the  diagonal  lines  between 
which  cross  each  other  at  this  point." 

Draining  Tools.— Supervision. 

"The  kind  of  tools  which  I  have  adopted  are  those  which  have  been  approved 
of  in  the  old  country.  The  spades  I  have  used  for  many  years  are  made  in 
Birmingham,  and  co3t  $3.50  each.  Many  of  our  Canadian  spades  are  entirely 
worthless,  being  weak  and  inferior  in  material  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
good  scoop.  The  best  kind  I  have  seen  was  made  from  an  old  drag-saw,  riveted 
by  a  blacksmith  to  a  hsMidle. 
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**  A  very  important  matter  in  drainage  is  the  necessity  of  personal  super- 
vision. It  is  a  common  thing  for  farmers  to  have  their  drainage  done  by  some- 
body else,  at  so  much  a  rod.  Probably  one-half  of  the  draining;  done  in  that  way 
is  simply  the  burying  of  the  tile  in  the  ground,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  di&m 
becomes  entirely  worthless.  Every  farmer  should  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of 
drainage,  and  should  personally  supervise  every  rod  of  draining  done  on  his  arm. 
Every  fall  the  drains  should  be  examined,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  water  has  a  perfectly  free  outlet. 

''The  only  difficulty  I  had  daring  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  in  the 
way  of  sand  running  into  the  drains,  was  last  spring,  when  I  had  to  take 
up  a  small  quantity  of  drain  and  lay  it  again.  I  bebeve  this  success  is  owing  to 
the  method  1  have  adopted  in  making  my  drains.  Drainage  is  of  little  value  if  it 
is  not  well  done.  I  think  it  will  pay  to  buy  the  very  best  tools  for  the  work.  I 
never  put  anything  on  the  top  of  the  drain  except  the  soil  I  make  the  joints 
close,  and  if  the  tiles  cannot  be  made  to  fit  by  turning,  I  cut  them  with  some 
tool  Where  there  is  good  under-draining  there  is  no  necessity  for  surface- 
draining  at  all." 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  under-draining,  Professor  Brown  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  result  of  his  experience : — 


Four  feet  dnin,  with  f our-inoh  tUet,. . 
Three  feet  dnIn,  with  thfee-inoh  tilee. 
Four  feet  drain,  with  lix-ixioh  tiles, . . . , 


Oatting. 

Laying 
Tiles. 

FUling 
Drain. 

Coetol 
Tfles. 

Total 
Oflt 

on 

$   0. 

035 

$    0. 

005 

$   0. 

0  05 

$0. 

032 

025 

005 

OOi 

024 

05S 

035 

005 

0  06 

0  80 

IS 

Mr.  Gibson's  estimate  is  as  follows  : — 

**  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  drainage,  when  I  first  put  in  my  drains  the  eort 
was  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  now,  because  I  could  then  get  the  best  labour  for 
75  cents  a  day.     The  cost  of  draining  the  first  of  my  ten-acre  fields  was  u 

follows : — 

30J  days'  labour,  at  75  cents  a  day $22  871 

Board  of  men 8  00 

2,400  feet  of  #wo-inch  tiles 17  00 

100  feet  of  one-inch  tUe 1  30 

Laying  tiles,  and  filling,  5  cents  a  rod,  for  155  rods 7  75 

Hauling  tUes 7  00 

Total  cost  of  draining  155  rods $63  92^ 

"  That  is  about  41^  cents  per  rod,  which  was  the  actual  cost  of  draining  tk 
particular  field  referred  to.  I  used  to  be  able  to  get  drains  dog  and  tiles  pot  is 
for  10  or  11  cents  per  rod ;  but  I  could  not  get  it  done  now  for  less  than  aboos 
25  cents  per  rod.  Some  years  ago,  I  think  I  got  tiles  for  $6,  but  since  thenlhav* 
paid  $7/"^ 

Mr.  Cochran,  Lanark,  says : — 

"  I  like  the  tile  best  The  tile  is  not  easily  procured.  We  have  to  go  neai^ 
Amprior  for  it.    It  costs  $12  per  thousand  for  three-inch  tile.    The  wooaii 
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cheapest.     I  put  in  a  wood  drain  in  1852,  and  it  is  running  yiet.     I  never  could 
have  got  such  crops  as  I  have  mentioned  but  for  the  drains." 

It  would  be  easy  to  dilate  at  almost  any  length  on  the  advantages  ot  under- 
-draining,  but  reasons  sufficiently  cogent  to  induce  every  farmer  to  make  a  begin- 
ning with  the  best  materials  and  means  to  hand  have  already  been  presented. 
Tlie  difficulty  of  providing  funds  without  paying  too  heavy  a  rate  of  interest  or 
•encumbering  an  estate,  is  met  by  the  very  lib^:ul  terms  on  which  the  Government 
of  Ontario  lends  money  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  Ontario  Tile  Drainage  Act  of  1878  (41  Vic,  chap.  9),  municipali- 
ties may  borrow  from  the  Government  on  20  years'  debentures,  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest,  and  payable,  with  sinking  fund,  representing  8  per  cent,  in  all,  in  20 
years — sums  not  less  than  $2,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  in  amount,  to  be  loaned 
to  owners  of  lands  within  the  municipality,  for  the  purposes  of  tile  draining 
The  by-law  for  borrowing  such  money  must  be  passed  at  a  special  meeting^ 
of  the  Council,  but  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers. 
Not  more  than  $1,000  can  be  loaned  to  any  one  person.  The  Act  provides  for 
inspection  of  the  work  by  a  person  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  other  guaran- 
tees for  the  proper  application  and  the  repayment  of  the  money.  It  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  borrower  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  for  every  one  hundred  dollars 
borrowed  by  him  for\  twenty  years,  unless  the  amount  of  indebtedness  be  earlier 
discharged.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  following  year  (1879)  (42  Vic,  chap.  8),  the 
benefits  of  the  first-named  Act  were  extended  to  persons  desirous  of  borrowing 
for  the  construction  of  stone  or  timber  drains. 

Subsoiling. 

The  subject  of  subsoiling  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners 
on  several  occasions,  but  in  no  case  more  prominently  than  by  Mr.  David  Cald- 
well, of  Gait,  whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  connection  with  fruit-growing. 
Mr.  Caldwell's  evidence  in  relation  to  subsoiling  will  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 

Successive  seasons  of  drought  led  Mr.  Caldwell,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  to 
i;urn  his  attention  to  subsoiling.  His  land  is  not  easy  to  manage  on  this  system 
as  it  is  on  a  stony  ridge,  and  the  stones  turned  up  have  to  be  thrown  out.  He 
claims,  however,  that  the  results  folly  justify  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  subsoiling  per  acre,  Mr.  Caldwell  states  to  be  just  double  that  of 
common  ploughing.  A  span  of  horses  only  is  necessary,  the  plough  merely 
stirring  the  subsoil,  not  turning  it  up.  The  cost  of  a  subsoil  plough,  he  says, 
is  only  about  eight  or  ten  dollars. 

Every  farm,  Mr.  Caldwell  argues,  does  not  require  subsoiling.  Porous,  sandy 
subsoil,  for  instance,  would  not  need  it,  but  where  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam  the 
BfTect  is  very  marked.    He  says : — 

"  Looking  at  the  fact  that  the  larger  number  of  farmers  plough  at  a  cer- 
31 
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tain  depth,  and  that  they  keep  the  plough  going  at  that  depth  for  a  nmoki  oi 
years,  I  think  it  wonld  be  a  good  thmg  for  them  to  Bubsoil  where  possible. 
Through  the  horses'  feet  treading  on  it  and  the  sole  of  the  plough  miming  on  it^ 
it  becomes  packed  like  a  road  and  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  penelrate  ii 
The  moisture  is  retained  longer  in  land  thai  is  sabsoiled,  because  the  soil  is 
made  deeper  in  that  way." 

After  mentioning  the  excellent  effect  that  subsoiling  appeared  to  have  M 

on  a  crop  of  turnips,  Mr.  Caldwell  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  subsoil  plough  follows  the  common  plough  which  goes  to  the  depb 
of  about  nine  inches.  The  subsoil  goes  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  eight  or 
nine  inches.  The  soil  is  stirredi  say  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  Tb 
general  character  of  the  soil  I  have  been  subsoiling  is  clay  loam,  pretty  stiff  in 
the  bottom.  I  find  that  there  is  clay,  in  places,  that  is  very  stiff;  althoiigb 
it  does  not  retain  water  it  is  so  stiff  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  not  penetrate  it, 
and  anything  that  is  growing  upon  it  suffers  badly  from  drought.  £7  stiiriiig 
up  this  soil  with  a  subsoil  plough  the  plants  are  enabled  to  obtain  moisture, 
because  their  roots  go  deeper." 

The  effects  of  subsoiling  on  fruit  and  trees  are  thus  described : — 

'*  I  find  that  the  subsoiling  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  strawberries,  l^ 
is  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  trees  whieh  grow  on  the  land.  A  crop  of  appi^ 
trees,  which  it  is  considered  should  be  allowed  to  grow  four  years  before  they  ^ 
transplanted,  I  can  grow  in  three  years,  by  subsoiling,  fit  to  transplant.  I  thin^ 
all  other  crops  benefit  from  it  in  just  about  the  same  proportion.  The  benefieiai 
results  have  been,  I  think,  more  noticeable  in  trees  than  m  anything  else,  for  &^ 
reason  that  trees  penetrate  the  subsoil  more  than  grain  crops,  especially  the  per* 
which  is  very  deep-rooted.  Droughty  weather  has  not  so  much  effect  on  landtb^ 
is  subsoiled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stirring  of  it  up  allows  the  moisture  whie- 
is  below  to  come  up." 

The  beneficial  effects  on  the  wheat  crop  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  sixed^ 
mentioned.    Mr.  Caldwell  says : — 

**  I  arrive  at  my  conclusions  as  regards  the  benefits  derived  £roin  subeoiliH; 
by  comparing  the  results  obtained  on  land  that  was  subsoiled  with  those  on  l^ 
which  was  not.  I  find  that  it  is  about  equally  as  beneficial  to  wheat,  and  ii 
other  crops,  as  to  trees.  We  are  now  cutting  a  heavy  crop  of  olovor,  seeded  don 
this  spring,  on  where  fall  wheat  grew.  In  the  old  country  my  father  was  a  bx^- 
in  Ayrshire,  and  I  remember  the  first  thing  he  did  on  some  of  bis  land  &at^ 
improved  was,  thoroughly  to  drain  and  then  subsoil  it,  and  that  made  new  fi^ 
out  of  land  that  was  comparatively  worthless.    My  land  here  is  naturally  dij. 

"  I  find  that  grain  does  not  ripen  so  quickly  on  land  that  is  subsoiled  as  ^^ 
land  that  is  not ;  it  hangs  out  longer,  and  the '  grain  fills  better.  We  sold  sot:' 
oats  to  the  miller  here,  D.  Spiers,  and  he  said  they  were  the  best  that  came  is- 
the  miU.  The  skin  was  thin,  and  the  straw  was  bright  and  nice.  This  ee^^^ 
we  have  sold  our  fall  wheat  at  $1.06,  when  the  most  of  the  wheat  round  onljecc- 
manded  $1.00,  $1.02,  and  $1.03 — ^the  same  kind  of  wheat.  I  attribute  tb- 
difference  very  much  to  the  subsoiling." 

Professor  Buckland's  remarks  on  this  matter  will  be  worth  attention.    ^' 

strongly  advocating  under-draining,  Professor  Buckland  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  upheld  by  all  the  experience  I  have  ever  b- 
and  by  all  that  I  know  on  the  matter,  that  subsoiling  or  deep  ploughing  on  >- 
that  requires  draining  does  no  good,  but  rather  harm.     The  proper  me&c^^ 
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follow  is  to  drain  the  land  one  year,  and  the  next  to  cnltiyate  it  deeper,  or  subsoil 
it.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  cold,  wet  clays  of  England,  and  that 
is  a  rule  I  have  universally  foilnd  beneficial. 

"  Where  land  has  been  cultivated  in  a  shallow  and  imperfect  manner,  it  has 
been  found  safer  and  more  beneficial  to  adopt  deeper  cultivation  by  degrees,  and 
much  in  this  respect  will  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the 
subsoil.  I  have  seen  great  losses  sustained,  particularly  in  the  old  country,  from 
the  neglect  of  this  precaution.  As  a  rule,  cultivation  in  Canada  has  been  and  still 
is,  too  shallow,  but  I  have  observed  of  late  years,  among  our  advancing  farmers, 
a  tendency  to  plough  deeper,  to  the  depth  in  some  instances  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
the  work  being  executed  in  a  superior  manner,  and  attended  by  satisfactory  results. 
The  subsoil  plough  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  its  operation  in  dry  land 
has,  I  believe,  been  generally  beneficial. 

"  By  subsoiling,  I  do  not  mean  trenching  or  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  sur- 
face, but  merely  loosening  it.'* 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Brooklin,  has  also  tried  subsoiling  with  good  results. 

lie  says : — 

*^  I  have  tried  subsoiling  with  good  results,  using  one  plough  after  another, 
as  I  have  never  seen  a  subsoil  plough  that  suited  me.  The  object  is  to  loosen  the 
soil,  not  to  turn  it  up,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  packed  below,  and  roots,  iustead 
of  striking  downward,  branch  off  laterally  when  they  come  to  the  subsoil.  The 
effect  upon  root  crops  especially  is  very  marked." 

The  question  of  subsoiling  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.  The  foregoing  evi- 
dence is  quoted  merely  as  a  fresh  contribution  from  intelligent  and  practical 
observers  to  an  interesting  branch  of  inquiry.  Enough  is  said  even  in  the  brief 
compass  here  devoted  to  subsoiling  to  show,  first,  that  it  may  be  at  times  exceed- 
ingly beneficial,  and  secondly,  tha^  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions* and  with  proper  caution. 


CHAPTEB   IX. 


D  AIR YING 


The  progress  of  dairTing  in  Ontario  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  agneoi- 
ture  of  the  country  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  rapid  develc^meni  of  tk 
cheese  producing  branch  of  the  dairying  industry  has  been  most  surprising,  h 
1857,  1858,  and  1859  the  exports  of  cheese  from  Canada, — ^probablj  of  a  lo^' 
character  only  to  a  few  places  in  the  States,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  being  then  in 
force, — ^were  124  cwt.,  117  cwt.  and  323  cwt.,  respectively.  In  1860,  1863  aaf 
1864  they  were  1,110  cwt.,  466  cwt.,  and  1,188  cwt.  The  highest  money  value  oT 
the  exports  in  any  of  the  above  years  was  $16,199.  In  1879-80  the  exports  of 
cheese  from  Canada  amounted  to  no  less  than  48,441,112  lbs.,  the  declared  tsIh. 
being  $4,094,046,  or  nearly  ten  cents  per  lb.,  in  a  year  during  a  portion  of  whid 
prices  were  unusually  low.  Of  this  40,368,678  lbs.  was  the  produce  of  Canada,— 
8,000,000  lbs.  of  American  cheese  apparently  finding  its  way  to  a  foreign  markfc 
from  Canadian  ports, — only  106,815  lbs.  of  imported  cheese,  valued  at  $ll,7i^« 
being  entered  for  consumption  in  Canada.  In  1859  Canada  imported  857,951  lbs. 
of  cheese,  paying  for  it  $97,998,  and,  in  1864,  746,480  lbs.  weight  of  cheese 
at  $80,582. 

The  Commissioners  have  had  little  difi^culty  in  discovering  to  what  causes 

■ 

success  of  the  cheese-making,  and  the  less  gratifying  resvlts  of  the  tvutter- 
making  branch  are  respectively  due.  And  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knovir^ 
that  no  causes  other  than  those  the  intelligent  exertions  of  the  farmers  of  OiitfLr>: 
may  easily  overcome,  stand  in  the  way  of  a  trade  being  secured  for  butter  ijsiar^ 
and  promising  as  the  foreign  market  for  cheese.  The  latter  industry  wU  he 
noticed. 

OHEESE. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  in  factories  instead  of  private  dairies  may  be 
to  have  been  inaugurated  in  Western  Canada  by  Mr.  Harvey  Farrington,  of  Hsr 
kimer  County,  New  York,  who  settled  in  Oxford  County,  Ont.,  about  the  3 
1864.     Most  persons  will  to-day  agree  with  Mr.  Ballantyne's  remark,  made  is 
course  of  his  evidence,  that,  to  Mr.  Farrington,  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  ism 
Lis  eflforts  in  the  establishment  of  this — ^to  Canada — ^new  industry.    In  thf  J 
]  366  a  great  extension  of  the  cheese  manufacturing  system  took  place  in  tiie 
crn  counties.     In  that  year,  too,  as  mentioned  in  his  evidence,  Mr.  Eetchtf 
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ham,  after  visiting  the  dairy  districts  in  the  States,  put  up  the  first  cheese  factory 
in  the  County  of  Hastings,  now  one  of  the  greatest  cheese-producing  centres  in 
Ontario.  The  township  returns  give  over  five  hundred  cheese  factories  as  being 
at  the  present  time  in  existence  in  this  Province,  and  it  is  probable  that  nearly, 
if  not  quite  five  hundred  are  actually  in  operation.  A  large  number  are  carried 
on  upon  co-operative  principles  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Others  are  worked 
either  singly  or  otherwise  by  large  manufacturers,  and  some,  conducted  by  private 
persons,  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  districts  where  the  population  is  sparse, 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  patrons,  consequently,  can  be  found  to  share  in  the 
benefits.  All  these  are  represented  in  the  evidence  to  which — so  far  as  manufac- 
turing details  are  concerned — ^those  most  directly  interested  are  referred.  The 
main  requirements  of  cheese  factory  operations  are,  in  fact,  now  so  well  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  repeat  them  in  this  place. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Macpherson,  of  Lancaster  (Glengarry),  who  was  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness, is  Tunning  no  less  than  thirteen  cheese  factories  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
MacpheFson  receives  one  and-a-half  cents  per  pound,  which  covers,  he  says,  "  all  the 
work  of  manufacturing,  selling,  boxing,  keeping  the  books  and  paying  the  dividends, 
everything,  in  fact,  except  drawing  the  milk.  His  operations  cover  an  area  of 
about  eighteen  miles  square  and  utilize  the  milk  of  some  4,000  cows.  By  the  sys- 
tem of  concentrating  the  management  of  so  large  a  number  of  factories  in  the 
hands  of  one  person,  a  uniform  standard  of  quality  is  secured,  the  want  of  that 
imiformity  being  almost  the  only  defect  in  the  Ontario  cheese  manufacturing  sys- 
tem.   Mr.  Macpherson  says  on  this  point : — 

"  One  of  my  greatest  difficulties  has  been  to  get  the  cheese  of  the  different  fac- 
tories at  a  uniform  quality ;  in  that  effort  I  think  I  have  succeeded'  more  this  year 
than  ever  before.  In  order  to  attain  that  object  generally  throughout  the  country,  I 
think  it  is  better  that  one  practical  person  should  have  the  management  of  a  section  of 
factories,  than  that  each  factory  shouldTbe  managed  separately.  I  think  that  sys- 
tem of  management  would  be  as  great  an  improvement  on  the  present  factory 
system  as  the  factory  is  on  the  private  dairy.  It  would  raise  the  standard  of 
cheese  everywhere.  The  great  complaint  at  present  is  that  there  is  a  want  of  imi- 
formity, as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  inferior  cheese." 

Mr.  Ballantyne  alludes  to  the  same  subject  at  considerable  length.    He  says : — 

''  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  if  one  man  was  to  have  the 
management  of  a  nmnber  of  dairies,  it  would  very  materially  raise  the  standard 
of  our  cheese.  Dairying  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Herkimer  and  Oneida 
counties,  New  Tork,  and  it  was  from  there  that  the  factory  system  extended  to 
Western  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada. 

''  In  Western  New  Tork  there  was  a  small  proportion  of  the  factories  that 
were  very  successful,  but  some  of  the  men  who  were  successful  have  bought  out  the 
other  factories,  one  by  one,  until  there  is  what  we  call  the  Western  New  Tork  Com- 
bination, one  man  owning  twenty,  another  man  ten,  and  so  on,  and  nearly  all 
the  cheese  is  manufactured  in  that  way.  The  change  in  the  system  has  entirety 
altered  the  character  of  their  cheese,  and  it  now  ranks  very  much  higher  than  the 
cheese  which  comes  from  factories  under  separate  and  varied  management. 

"  As  the  result  of  trials  showed,  we  have  cheese  superior  to  theirs,  but  there 
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are  many  factories  which  would,  doubtless,  be  greatly  improved  if  this  system 
were  adopted.  We  have  many  factories  making  a  poor  or  medium  cheese,  where- 
as, if  they  were  put  under  the  management  of  competent  men,  they  mig^t  all  pro- 
duce a  uniformly  fine  quality  of  cheese. 

''  These  factories  go  on  making  cheese  from  year  to  year,  the  men  in  charge 
probably  imperfectly  understanding  their  business,  but  working  along,  seeing  that 
something  in  the  process  is  not  right,  but  not  kno^mng  what  it  is,  whereas  a  skilleii 
cheese-maker  could  at  once  detect  what  was  wrong  and  apply  the  remedy.  I  have 
seen  very  many  illustrations  of  this,  and  I  have  endeavoured  myself  to  do  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  educating  dairymen  to  a  proper  understanding  of  their  business. 
I  have  always  regretted  that  this  matter  has  not  been  more  strongly  urged.  Wlien 
I  was  in  New  York  last  fall,  and  driving  among  the  factories  of  these  combinatiom, 
you  could  scarcely  tell  the  difference  of  quality  in  any  single  cheese  of  their  pro- 
duct, but  we  have  no  such  uniformity  here.  Then  they  are  able  to  buy  the  article: 
required  in  large  quantities,  and  they  get  them  cheaper,  and  being  better  judges 
I  of  them,  are  less  liable  to  be  imposed  upon.*' 

In  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  system  aboTe 

referred  to,  Mr.  Ballantyne  said : — 

''  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  such  an  arrangement  made,  if  the 
factories  realized  that  their  interests  were  largely  identical — ^that  all  are  interests 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  and  that  every  pound  of  poor'cheesf 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  whole  product.  Of  course  there  is  likely  to  be  scm? 
jealousy  among  people  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Some  men  are  quite  wiUin^ 
to  have  the  reputation  of  making  better  oheese  than  their  neighbours,  where&s,  ii 
their  neighbour's  cheese  was  as  good,  they  would  certainly  be  getting  a  highti 
l)rice.  Companies  might  manage  their  own  business,  and  have  men  to  do  tis 
manufacturing." 

Speaking  generally,  this  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  the 
reputation  of  Canadian  cheese  absolutely  unassailable.  Even  as  matters  stand  &t 
present,  however,  there  is  every  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  position  Cana- 
dian cheese — and  that  means,  with  a  very  small  ezcepti6n,  Ontario  cheese— 
holds  in  the  British  market.  Mr.  BaUantyne,  who  has  the  very  best  opporteni' 
ties  for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  estimation  in  wliich  Canadian  cheese  u 
held,  both  on  the  American  continent  and  in  Europe,  says: — 

"  I  may  mention  that,  in  1878,  there  was  an  International  Dairy  Fair.  In&ei 
we  might  go  back  even  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  where  the  finest  cheese  &- 
hibited  was  that  from  Canada.  But  in  1878  there  was  an  International  Dairj 
Fair  in  New  York,  where  there  was  cheese  from  every  cheese-producing  State  ir 
the  Union,  from  Canada,  and  from  England,  both  Cheshire  and  Cheddiu*.  WeL 
the  sweepstakes  prize  was  given  that  year  to  three  English  Cheddars,  from  Bath. 
England,  the  judges  mentioning  that  the  next  best  were  three  Canadian  eh&ea& 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  selecting. 

'*  Last  fall  a  similar  exhibition  was  held  there,  which  lasted  for  two  weeks,  0^ 
there  were  a  great  many  entries  of  English  cheese  of  both  kinds.  The  svr^ 
stakes  prize  was  given  to  three  Canadian  cheeses." 

While  it  is  possible,  Mr.  Ballantyne  thinks,  that  in  England  a  smaU  qvas^ 

of  Cheddar  cheese  is  considered  superior  to  the  best  Canadian,  he  holds  tiie  c^' 

ion  that  our  best  fall  cheese — ^that  made  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  or  in  £^ 

tember  or  October,  would  obtain  a  higher  price  in  England  than  eighty  per  ei^ 
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of  English  Cheddar.    In  support  of  this  view  Mr.  Ballantyne  mentions  an  inci- 
dent that  once  came  under  his  notice.    He  says: — 

''Looking  at  a  lot  of  Canadian  cheese  which  I  once  shipped  to  a  gentleman 
in  London,  I  asked  him  how  they  would  compare  with  the  finest  English  Ched- 
dars. He  said  he  did  not  know  where  he  could  buy  a  ton  of  as  fine  English  Ched- 
dars, though  there  was  a  limited  quantity  supposed  to  be  finer,  but  it  would  sell  at 
«  higher  price." 

A  very  considerable  assistance  to  the  cheese  industry  has  been  given  by  the 
Associations  of  Dairymen,  now  existing  as  incorporated  societies  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  holding  their  conventions  annually  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  com- 
mon interest.  If  there  has  been  anything  wanting  in  the  proceedings  of  these 
bodies,  it  is  that  they  have  directed  their  attention  too  exclusively  to  cheese,  and 
left  the  sister  interest  of  butter  to  take  care  of  itself.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  however, 
Appears  to  hint  at  some  change  in  this  respect.  After  all,  the  question  whether 
Oanadian  cheese  shall  maintain  the  ground  it  has  now  secured  must  be  determined 
by  the  dairy  fsmners  of  Ontario  themselves.  Cheese-factory  ]:];tanagers  and  direc- 
tors will  be  glad,  no  doubt,  to  read  every  word  of  the  evidence  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
D.  M.  Maopherson,  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  operations  within  the  factory  itself. 
Sut  the  patrons  have  their  duties  too,  and  be  they  ever  so  honest,  unskilfukiess  or 
negligence  on  their  part  must  always  thwart  the  efforts  of  the  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced  manufacturer  to  turn  out  a  really  first-class  article.  Between  the  advice 
^ven  by  Mr.  Malcolm  in  the  paper  he  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  Commission- 
ers in  this  regard,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Macpherson,  it  is  hoped  the  whole 
duty  of  the  dairy  farmer  will  be  found  to  be  fully  set  forth.  The  best  kind  of  cattle 
for  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  has  been  already  indicated,  but  a  few  points  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  cattle  may  here  be  usefully  noticed.  First,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm urges  the  importance  of  warm  and  well  ventilated  stables.    He  says : — 

''  A  certain  amount  of  heat  must  be  kept  up.  If  this  is  not  attained  by  good 
-walls,  the  cow  uses  the  food  she  eats  for  that  purpose.  If  those  that  are  behind 
in  this  matter  could  only  see  their  animals  burning  their  food  in  order  to  keep 
-warm,  they  would  open  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  a  good  stable,  and  would, 
-no  doubt,  soon  procure  one.  It  is  now  becoming  very  common  to  buHd  sueh  stables 
jts  a  basement  under  the  bam.  They  are  cheap,  convenient,  and  in  every  case 
jmswer  the  purpose  admirably." 

In  the  next  place,  the  food  must  be  liberally  administered.  Mr.  Malcolm 
«ays: — 

"  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  cow  is  a  machine  for  turning  food  into  milk, 
^nd  it  matters  not  how  good  the  machine  is,  it  cannot  work  without  material  to 
^work  upon.  Just  how  to  feed  in  order  to  realize  the  largest  profit  is  a  question 
-on  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  think  it  pays  to  feed  corn, 
'fcran,  and  chopped  stuffs.  Others  are  of  a  different  opinion,  but  are  satisfied  with 
smaller  quantity  of  milk,  if  it  is  made  from  unmarketable  produce  and  pas- 
inre ;  almost  everything  is  sold  that  will  bring  money,  except  hay,  and  a  few  will 
o  even  the  length  of  selling  that,  to  such  an  extent  at  all  events,  that  the 
ms  are  simply  kept  in  a  living  condition. 

"  Now,  those  who  feed  beef  cattle  know,  that,  if  they  do  not  give  their 
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cattle  more  than  will  merely  supply  the  requirements  of  life,  they  ^rill  nercr 
make  beef,  and  ii  is  just  so  with  cows ;  it  is  the  extra  food  over  and  abovd 
what  is  actually  required  to  keep  the  machine  in  working  order,  that  can  be 
turned  into  milk.  The  dairyman  that  is  afraid  to  put  in  this  extra  food  for  fear 
he  will  never  see  it  again,  is  like  a  miller  that,  after  being  at  the  expense  of 
building  a  mill,  is  afraid  to  buy  wheat  to  grind  in  it.  As  far  as  theory  is  con- 
cerned, one  would  think  that  if  all  the  profit  is  derived  from  the  exfara  food, 
the  more  of  it  the  better.  But  to  judge  from  the  practice  of  many,  it  is  evideni 
they  are  unbelievers." 

Mr.  Macpherson,  on  the  same  point,  says  : — 

**  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  stables  the  last  few  years  sioce 
factories  were  introduced,  farmers  having  devoted  more  attention  to  housing 
their  cows,  keeping  them  comfortable,  and  feeding  them  well.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  stables,  but  the  cows  are  generally  tied  with  chains,  very  often  facing 
each  other  with  an  alley  between  them.  Stables  are  generally  frame,  closed  in 
and  made  comfortable  and  warm,  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  not  much  br&Q 
or  chopped  feed  used  now,  though  considerable  is  used  when  the  cows  come  in. 
Farmers  are  cutting  their  hay  earlier  than  they  used  to,  and  when  they  do  so 
their  cows  do  not  require  so  much  grain.  There  is  not  much  summer  feeding.  I 
consider  com  excellent  green  feed  for  cows  during  the  last  of  July  or  in  August 
I  do  not  know  that  it  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  but  it  keeps  up  a  uniform  flow 
and  also  keeps  the  animal  in  good  condition.  There  is  not  much  permanent 
pasturing  laid  down  in  the  section.  It  is  generally  broken  up  after  about  three 
vears'  pasturing.  Grass  is  the  natural  food  for  the  production  of  milk.  I  bare 
had  some  experience  in  bran  feeding,  and  I  find  that  it  has  not  nourishment 
enough.  It  excites  too  much  milk  at  the  expense  of  the  cows*  vitality.  A  mixture 
of  oatmeal  and  barleymeal  with  bran  is  good.*' 

All  the  feeding  in  the  world,  however,  will  not  secure  an  abundant  supply  of 

milk  from  every  cow.    If  the  dairyman  is  careful  to  raise  his  stock  from  a  good 

beefing  strain,  such  as  the  Durham,  he  will  not  have  so  much  occasion  to  pat  up 

with  inferior  -milkers.    Every  one  of  the  latter  should  be  turned  over  to  tlie 

drover  or  shipper  as  early  as  possible.    Mr.  Malcolm  says  in  this  connection:— 

"Every  dairyman  knows  that  the  difference  in  cows  is  such,  that,  while  one 
will  make  a  good  profit,  two  others  will  simply  pay  for  their  keep.  The  Hon. 
Harris  Lewis,  a  very  prominent  American  dairyman,  declared  in  a  speech  at 
Ingersoll,  that  this  was  about  the  ratio  of  paying  cows  in  the  United  States,  dd 
most  likely  it  is  no  better  here. 

"  Now,  as  he  said,  we  should  eddeavour  to  have  our  herds  composed  of  third 
cows.  A  cow  that  will  give  7,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  is  a  cheaper  cov  at 
$80  than  a  cow  that  gives  3,000  is  at  $20.  I  caimot  take  space  to  figure  out  the 
difference,  neither  is  it  necessary;  every  dairyman  knows  that,  while  the  one  is  a 
mine  of  wealth,  the  other  is  not  worth  keeping,  still  there  are  many  such  in  the 
country.  The  only  remedy  is  careful  breeding  and  selection.  No  one  can  hop^ 
to  get  a  good  herd  of  any  considerable  number  all  first-class,  but  a  continued  effor. 
in  that  Erection  may  result  in  what  might  be  termed  good." 

Mr.  Malcolm  does  not  give  any  very  exact  information  aa   to  the  aTe> 

age  annual  revenue  per  cow.     As  in  beefing  so  in  milking,  he  looks  chiefly  tr 

the  profit  on  the  feed,  as  between  its  cost  and  market  value  in  the  shape  of  ixoi 

or  beef,  when  consumed  by  the  stock.     He  is  in  favour  of  bringing  hia  heifers  :•' 

milk  early,  and  says : — 
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"So  much  am  I  in  favour  of  bringing  them  to  milk  at  two,  that  I  would  not 
raise  a  heifer  if  I  knew  she  would  not  milk  before  she  was  three.  I  believe  in 
cows  milking,  not  only  early  in  years,  but  at  least  nine  months  every  year." 

As  to  the  yield  per  cow,  Mr.  Malcolm  remarks : — 

•'  As  regards  milk,  my  herd  of  16  will,  this  season,  average  about  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  or  600  gallons,  and  many  others  with  like  cattle  wiU  do  similar  work. 
However,  this  is  a  good  season  for  pasture,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  is  above  an 
average." 

Mr.  Macpherson  says  on  this  subject : — 

"  About  460  or  600  pounds  of  cheese  is  the  highest  average  per  cow  in  any 
one  herd.  They  were  a  select  native  stock  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  Ayrshires 
and  Durhams.  Three  hundred  is  a  very  good  average,  but  these  cattle  were  very 
well  cared  for  and  well  selected." 

He  gives  the  following  as  the  points  in  a  good  dairy  cow: — 

"  A  good  dairy  cow  should  have  a  pointed  head  and  neck,  loose  skin,  wedge- 
shaped  body,  rather  preponderating  in  weight  towards  the  hind  quarters,  having 
rather  a  heavier  appearance  from  a  side  view  than  in  front,  a  slim  taU>  a  large  udder^ 
and  a  docile  eye." 

Oost  of  Food,  and  Profits. 

In  regard  to  cost  of  food  and  profits,  Mr.  Malcolm  say? : — 

"  It  will  not  be  far  from  the  mark,  to  say,  that  a  cow  that  will  give  on  an 
average  $40  a  year  will  require,  at  market  prices,  $86  in  food,  leaving  only  $5  to 
pay  for  care  and  milking. 

"But  the  profit  is  obtained,  in  the  first  place,  by  producing  the  food  at  less 
than  the  market  price,  and  selling  it  through  the  c6w,  at  the  same  time  saving 
a  large  portion  of  its  fertilizing  value  to  the  farm. 

"  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  profit  secured  by  making  use  of  the  pasturage 
on  land  not  fit  for  cultivation,  also  of  bulky  cheap  produce,  such  as  chaff,  corn- 
stalks, turnips,  etc. 

"  In  fact  the  cow  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  medium,  or  machine,  by  which 
not  only  the  coarse,  cheap,  bulky,  and  unsaleable  fodder  may  be  turned  into  cash, 
but  much  that  is  of  value,  such  as  com,  peas,  oats,  barley  and  hay,  be  marketed 
at  remunerative  prices.' 
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Proportion  of  Oheese  to  Milk. 

Then  as  to  the  proportions  of  cream  or  of  cheese  to  milk,  Mr.  Macpherson 
cays : — 

"  From  14  to  16  per  cent,  is  the  standard  of  cream  in  good  average  milk. 
"We  cannot  judge  each  man's  milk  from  one  common  standard ;  but  we  get  a 
standard  of  the  qualitv  of  each  man's  milk,  and  judge  what  we  shall  get  from  him 
ixx  the  future.  Some  herds  give  richer  milk  than  others,  and  we  have  to  take  a 
xxiedium  average  of  aU. 

"In  estimating  specific  gravity  we  allow  from  96  to  100  for  good  milk.  Fresh 
xrioming  milk  will  not  show  as  high  a  specific  gravity  as  the  night's  milk.  If  the 
milk  was  diluted  I  would  make  a  variation  of  from  6  to  6  per  cent. 

"The  average  amount  is  about  ten  pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  cheese,  and 
tlie  average  is  becoming  more  and  more  every  year.  We  took  more  last  year  than 
^-veT  before,  because  we  had  to  make  a  dryer  and  firmer  cheese.     It  is  not  possible 
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to  make  a  fine  cheese  for  export  on  a  less  average  nnder  existing  demands  of  the 
market. 

**  The  latter  part  of  the  season  has  quite  an  advantage  over  the  fore  part  in 
reference  to  the  yield — ^the  milk  is  much  thicker,  and  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  solid  parts  of  the  milk  in  the  fall  than  in  the  sununer — ^from  5  to  15  per 
^  cent.  more.  The  month  of  June  will  give  a  better  yield  than  May,  and  Jnly  and 
August  generally  fall  behind  June.  I  cannot  account  for  this.  I  know  that  in 
June  we  always  get  a  slightly  better  average  than  in  July,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  September  and  October  there  is  an  improvement  right  along." 

Mr.  Macpherson,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  making  cheese  in  a  district  where 

progress  in  improving  stock  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  Oxford,  where  Mr.  Malcohn 

resides.    The  latter  speaks  of  6,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  as  the  result  of  a 

rather  exceptionally  good  season.    That  represents,  at  Mr.  Macpherson*s  estimate, 

600  pounds  of  cheese  per  cow.    Mr.  Malcolm,  however,  probably  would  not  regard 

450  pounds  as  an  extraordinary  yield. 

Mr.  Daly,  of  Thurlow,  Hastings,  gives  the  following  as  his  experience :~ 

"  I  obtain  on  an  average  about  $80  per  cow  for  the  milk  sent  to  the  factory, 
and  besides  this  I  make  between  400  and  500  pounds  of  butter,  or  about  $6  per 
cow.  The  calf  is  worth  $1,  or  if  kept  till  fall,  $5  or  $6,  making  about  |40  pei 
head  as  the  average  proceeds. 

"  I  do  not  feed  my  cows  over  one  ton  of  hay  each  per  annum,  which  costs  $8 
or  $9.  The  pasture  costs  about  $6  for  the  season,  and  $1  will  pay  for  the  meaL 
I  calculate  that  the  manure  is  worth,  at  least,  as  much  as  the  straw,  so  that  |15 
or  $16  would  be  about  the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow.  I  do  not  raise  man; 
calves*  but  supply  myself  by  purchasing." 

Management  of  Dairy]  Oattiie. 

In  regard  to  the  milking  and  handling  of  cattle,  Mr.  Malcolm  says : — 

''  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  general  treatment  of  cows,  but  my  remarb 
are  already  too  long.  Sufficient  to  say  that,  after  comfortable  stabling,  liberal 
feeding,  and  abundance  of  good  water,  kindness  should  rule.  No  kicking  or  club- 
bing, no  driving  with  dogs.  Everything  should  be  done  to  keep  the  cows  placid 
and  quiet.  All  excitement  will  reduce  tne  quantity  of  milk  and  otherwise  injure 
it.  Every  cow  should  be  a  pet,  that  will  not  step  out  of  your  way,  but  reqnin 
you  to  go  round.  A  little  patting,  stroking,  and  currying  I  believe  will  pay.  But 
as  I  said  before^  we  don't  practice  as  well  as  we  know." 


Treatment  of  Milk. 

In  the  treatment  ot  the  milk  the  first  essential  is  absolute  cleanliness  and 

the  absence  of  anything  that  will  taint  or  contaminate.    Mr.  Malcolm  says  about 

this  important  matter  : — 

"  I  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  in  milking,  but 
here  is  where  the  great  danger  from  impurities  lies,  and  not  only  from  actually 
filthy  material,  but  from  offensive  odour  in  stables.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
bring  pure  milk  from  a  rank-smelling  stable.  Nothing  will  absorb  those  odouzs 
quicker  than  warm  milk  :  great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  ventilate  befon 
milking,  and  to  remove  the  milk  as  quickly  as  possible  to*  pure  air.'* 
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Mr.  Macpherson  goes  further  into  detail  on  the  same  point.    He  says : — 

**  The  first  steps  taken  in  organizing  a  factory  are  of  great  importance,  especi- 
ally the  educating  patrons  to  see  the  necessity  of  deliyering  their  milk  in  proper 
condition ;  keeping  the  cans  clean,  and  giving  it  the  greatest-  attention  possible. 
The  milk  is  delivered  in  the  morning  of  each  day.  weat  attention  is  paid  to 
having  the  milk  aerated  before  being  sent  to  the  factories.  That  is  a  point  which 
I  impress  very  strongly  on  my  patrons.  It  should  be  aerated  while  the  milk  is 
fresh  and  warm,  as  this  drives  off  the  injurious  gases  more  easily.  When  it  is 
properly  aired  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  about  66  degrees  to  preserve  it  from 
souring.  That  has  the  effect  of  preserving  it  pure  in  flavour,  and  the  chilling 
keeps  it  pure  with  regard  to  sweetness,  and  these  are  two  very  desirable  qualities 
in  good  milk.    I  like  to  get  it  into  the  factory  as  early  as  possible." 

Mr.  Macpherson  is  much  in  favour  of  the  milk  beiug  drawn  only  once  a  day, 
and  one  reason  for  this  is  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  milk  to  be  aerated 
at  the  farm  which  can  be  done  better  and  more  effectually  than  at  the  factory. 
The  process  of  aerating  is  as  follows  : — 

Milk,  before  being  cooled,  should  be  aired  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
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with  a  dipper,  immediately  after  it  is  milked.  It  is  very  important  that  it  should 
be  aired  while  it  is  warm.  It  is  much  better  to  cool  the  milk  at  home,  also,  than 
8t  the  factories.  Being  distributed  in  smaller  quantities,  it  can  be  cooled  much 
quicker ;  it  can  be  aired  immediately  after  it  is  milked,  which  is  the  proper  tune, 
because  the  injurious  gases  then  pass  off  in  vapour,  whereas,  if  the  milk  was 
drawn  to  a  factory  before  it  was  aired  or  cooled,  these  ^ases  would  be  retained  in 
the  making.  Tou  get  a  finer  flavour  and  a  finer  quahty  of  cheese  if  the  milk  is 
cooled  at  home,  everything  else  being  equal." 

He  says,  further,  on  the  same  point : — 

*'  It  does  the  milk  an  injury  to  cool  it  inmiediately,  but  by  following  the  direc- 
tions I  have  given,  we  get  rid  of  its  animal  odour.  Tms  odour  is  very  volatile,  and 
when  the  milk  is  warm  it  rises  in  vapour,  but  if  you  coed  the  same  milk  witiiout 
aerating  it  the  odour  can  be  perceived  whenever  it  is  warmed  up  again.  I  have 
no  trouble  in  my  new  factories  in  getting  the  patrons  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
millr,  because  they  can  be  started  on  a  right  basis.  One  factory  that  I  have  rented 
was  badly  managed  before,  and  the  patrons  got  into  a  loose  habit  of  caring  for 
their  milk:  and  I  find  a  great  deal  more  trouble  with  them  than  with  any  of  the 
others.  If  an  injurious  flavour  is  left  in  the  milk  it  is  a  fixture  and  you  cannot 
eradicate  it." 

The  manner  of  cooling  is  thus  referred  to : — 

''As  to  the  method  which  I  would  recommend  to  patrons  of  cooling  their 
milk  who  keep  it  over  night,  I  would  approve  of  using  a  plain  long-handled  dipper 
to  aerate  the  milk,  and  setting  the  can  m  a  vessel  containing  double  the  amount 
of  cold  water  that  there  is  milk  in  the  can.  Some  of  my  pab'ons  use  a  square  box 
or  a  round  tub,  but  it  is  a  safe  guage  to  go  by  to  have  the  vessel  contain  double 
the  amount  of  cold  water  that  there  is  milk  in  the  tan,  and  the  water  should  be 
fresh  from  the  well  'or  spring.  In  that  way  you  will  reduce  the  milk  from  90  or 
95  degrees  to  60  or  70  degrees,  which  is  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  for  good 
satisfaction  at  the  factory." 
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Small  Private  Factories. 

Before  turning  to  the  subject  of  butter  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  briefl} 
the  evidence  relating  to  small  private  cheese  factories  of  which  two  in  the  Countj 
of  Leeds  were  visited  recently  by  Mr.  Byrne,  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  districts  referred  to,  a  good  deal  of  dairying  is  carried  on.  The  coun- 
try, contiguous  to  the  waters  of  the  JUdeau,  affords  fine  pasturage  and  great 
facilities  for  either  cheese  or  butter-making.  Mr.  Myers,  one  of  the  persons 
visited,  had  formerly  a  partner,  but  has  now  for  6ome  years  worked  the  factory 
alone.  He  keeps  forty  cows  and  makes  cheese  for  any  neighbours  who  like  to 
deliver  their  own  milk.  His  factory  cost  the  modest  sum  of  about  $450,  "  exclu- 
sive of  his  own  work."'  His  views  of  the  advantages  to  himself  of  his  system  are 
expressed  as  follows: — 

"  I  derive  several  advantages  from  having  a  cheese  factory  on  my  own  farm, 
beyond  what  I  did  when  I  sent  my  milk  a  distance  to  get  it  made  into  cheesa 
1st.  I  save  $1  per  ton  for  hauling  milk.  2nd.  I  put  in  one  extra  mess  of  milk  m 
the  week.  Srd.  I  now  feed  my  calves  on  sweet  whey ;  they  do  well  on  it  with- 
out any  other  food.  4th.  My  hogs  are  now  fed  on  sweet  whey,  and  each  of 
them  will  (provided  I  keep  the  same  number  I  formerly  did)  make  100  pounds 
more  pork  in  the  faU.  5th.  I  manage  it  cheaper — have  my  milk  come  in  ib 
better  condition — and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  make  better  sales  from  having  a 
better  article  to  selL 

''All  these  considered,  I  now  realize  full  $15  per  cow  more  in  the  season  than 
I  did  when  I  sent  my  milk  to  be  manufactured  at  the  cheese  factory  I  was  run- 
ning in  company." 

Mr.  Myers'  views  as  to  the  advantages  of  small  factories  over  large  ones,  may 

not  be  those  of  most  people,  but  they  deserve  none  the  less  to  be  noticed  on  that 

account.    He  says: — 

**  I  think  that  the  system  of  small  cheese  factories  is  the  most  profitable  to 
the  community.  They  can  be  more  economically  managed  in  the  first  place; 
secondly,  the  profits  are  more  equally  distributed  among  the  people,  and  there- 
fore do  more  good.  The  first  year  that  I  ran  this  small  cheese  factory  I  paid 
those  who  patronized  me  2  cents  per  10  pounds  of  milk  more  than  other  neigh- 
bouring factories  did.  The  next  year  one-half  cent  more ;  this  season  I  am  able  to 
pay  1  cent  more.  My  cows  have  paid  me  while  I  was  making  cheese  on  an 
average,  $38.  Before  commencing  cheese  and  after  stopping,  $8.  Total,  $46. 
This  has  been  a  favourable  season  for  cheese-makers,  and  prices  have  been  good" 

Mr.  Myers  is  a  very  intelligent  man;  he  understands  cheese-making,  no  doubts 
thoroughly ;  he  throws  his  whole  heart  into  the  business,  and  he  succeeds  in  serv- 
ing himself  and  in  helping  others.  But,  while  small  factories  may  be  a  necessity 
in  thinly-populated  districts,  they  will  hardly  be  substituted  for  larger  ones  where 
the  circumstances  for' the  latter  are  favourable;  for  all  experience  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  only  by  combination,  and  that  on  a  large  scale,  the  best  results  can 
ordinarily  be  secured,  and  the  general  standard  of  quality  maintedned  Mr. 
Myers  make^  a  little  more  cheese  to  a  given  quantity  of  milk  than  Mr.  Macpherson 
.         professes  to  obtain.     He  says: — 
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"I  averaged  this  year  one  pound  of  cheese  for  every  9 J  pounds  of  milk  Thia 
is  something  better  than  many  others  do.  I  attribute  my  success  in  this  depart* 
ment  to  cleanliness,  economy,  prudence,  and  care  in  saving  the  milk,  allowing 
none  to  go  to  waste,  even  the  smallest  particle,  and  in  handling  the  curd,  not 
touching  it  until  it  was  in  proper  order,  and  then  in  not  handling  it  so  roughly 
as  to  divide  it  into  too  small  particles,  so  that  it  might  run  off  in  tne  whey." 

Perhaps  some  other  persons  following  Mr.  Myers'  system  may  be  instructed  * 

by  knowing  precisely  what  his  process  of  manufacturing  is.     He  says  on  this 

point : — 

"This  is  my  mode  of  doing  business:  After  the  milk  is  weighed  it  is  run  into 
the  vats,  then  cooled  to  about  70  degrees  to  take  out  the  animal  heat,  then  heated 
to  80  degrees.  Then  put  in  the  rennet,  leave  it  till  it  coagulates,  which  usually 
takes  alx>ut  fifteen  minutes.  Then  let  it  stand  for  about  one  and  a-half  hours. 
^Vhen  it  breaks  off  clean  it  is  ready  to  cut.  Then  cut  with  a  curd  knifa  After 
cutting  let  it  stand  until  the  whey  rises.  Then  cut  a  second  time,  then  it  is 
readyfor  cooking.  Cook  to  about  98  degrees;  then  let  it  stand  until  we  can  see 
what  is  called  'messengers;'  then  run  off  the  whey.  The  curd  then  all  settles 
down.  Then  cut  with  a  common  knife  into  chunks ;  the  whey  then  all  runs  off. 
Then  let  it  stand  until  the  proper  change  takes  place — the  time  often  varies. 

"  This  is  the  particular  time  that  judgment  and  attention  are  required  in  the 
cheesemaker.  A  neglect  of  a  few  minutes  will  make  bad  cheese.  When  testing 
it  to  know  when  it  is  ready  to  grind,  by  putting  the  curd  to  a  hot  iron  and  pulling 
it  off  again,  it  is  considered  good  when  it  will  string  out  into  very  long  fine  threads 
of  a  silky  nature.  Then  grind  fine  with  a  curd  mill ;  then  it  is  ready  for  salting. 
Salt  with  good  salt,  with  from  2^  pounds  to  3  pounds  to  the  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 
Salt  evenly  and  put  into  hoops.  Press  well  v/ntU  the  whey  is  aU  ovJb,  Put  on 
theshelves  and  turn  regularly,  and  keep  the  room  if  possible  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture imtil  it  is  properly  seasoned." 

The  other  witness,  whose  statement  was  taken  by  Mr.  Byrne  is  Mr.  John  Gile, 
already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  as  having  once  kept  a  flock  of  Merinos, 
and  still  believing  they  might  be  successfully  bred  in  Canada.  Since  he  dis- 
posed of  his  sheep,  Mr.  Gile  has  gone  into  dairying.  He  owns  ninety-five  cows 
and  expects  to  milk  one  hundred  next  summer.  His  farm  is  an  extensive  one, 
750  acres,  with  600  acres  cleared  and  under  cultivation.  He  makes  both  butter 
and  cheese  for  himself  and  patrons,  chai^ging  for  making  cheese  I  ^  cents  per  pound, 
when  the  rt\\W  is  delivered,  that  amount  including  the  boxing  of  the  cheese;  but 
it  is  hardly  a  remunerative  compensatioa  In  cheese  making,  Mr.  Gile  finds  100 
poimds  of  milk  make  10  pounds  of  "  full  cream  cheese."  This  he  sold  last  year 
for  11^  cents  per  pound,  leaving  the  farmers  a  net  sum  of  one  dollar  per  100 
r>oundB  of  milk. 

Oheese  and  Butter  Oombined. 

The  practice  of  making  butter  and  cheese  together  finds  favour  with  Mr. 
Qile  in  point  of  profit,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reputation  of  Canada 
as  a  cheese  making  country  would  be  strengthened  by  any  large  exportations  of 
akimmed  milk  cheese.    However,  here  are  Mr.  Gile's  figures : — 
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'*  The  100  pounds  of  milk  made  into  butter  and  cheese  make  3  lbs.  of  butter 
and  7  lbs  of  skim  cheese.  The  butter  was  sold  for  25  cents  per  lb.,  or  75  cents ; 
the  cheese  at  8^  cents ;  total  134^  cents,  from  which  we  must  deduct  3^  cents  per 
lb.  for  making  butter,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  24^  cents  in  £Biyour  of  the  com- 
bined system  of  butter  and  cheese,  on  every  100  pounds  of  milk.  This  is  whftt 
has  been  done  this  season.  Our  experience  has  been  short,  but  we  think  a  little 
better  can  be  done  when  we  get  more  conversant  with  the  business.  The  cost  of 
changing  the  cheese  factory  into  a  cheese  and  butter  making  establishment  was 
about  $1,000.' 


» 


The  method  of  making  the  skimmed  milk  cheese  is  thus  described  by  Mr« 

Gile  :— 

"  The  buttermilk  and  skim  milk  are  put  into  the  vats  and  heated  to  80*, 
then  the  rennet  is  put  in  allowing  it  to  stand  30  minutes.  The  curd  is  then  cut 
with  a  curd  knife  and  stirred  a  short  time  before  beginning  to  cook.  This  is 
cooked  to  88^  and  stirred,  and  the  whey  is  run  off  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
the  acid  to  form,  and  until  it  flakes  or  threads  finely  with  a  hot  iron.  The  curd 
is  then  ground  with  a  curd  mill,  salted  evenly  with  about  3  lbs.  of  good  clean 
salt  to  the  1,000  pounds  of  milk ;  then  put  into  the  hoops  and  pressed  well  until 
the  whey  all  runs  off.  A  bandage  shoula  be  put  on  the  bottom  and  top  of  cheese 
OS  well  as  on  the  sides ;  it  would  help  to  ward  off  enemies  that  are  often  trouble- 
some in  hot  weather,  and  which  prevent  the  proper  curing  of  cheese." 

Oheese  aa  aji  Article  of  Diet. 

Mr.  Gile's  method  of  making  butter  maybe  noticed  presently.    Meantime,  as 

everyone  should  do  his  duty  in  encouraging  so  noble  a  Canadian  industry  as  the 

manufacture  of  cheese,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  Professor  Bell's 

views  upon  cheese  as  an  article  of  diet.    Professor  Bell  says : — 

"  Beferriug  to  the  dairy  system,  I  strongly  approve  of  cheese  as  an  article  of 
diet.  A  given  qfuantity  of  cheese  contains  more  actual  food  than  any  other  article 
of  diet  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  best  when  it  has  just  fairly  ripened,  and  it 
is  not  desirable  to  use  very  old  or  strong  cheese,  otherwise  than  as  a  condiment. 
I  think  Canadian  cheese  is  generally  superior  to  English  in  its  digestibility  and 
and  its  nutritious  qualities.  All  cheese  should  be  used  with  a  large  proportion  of 
farinaceous  food." 

The  Commissioners  can  hardly  conclude  their  observations  on  cheese  mora 
appropriately  than,  on  the  strength  of  the  Professor's  opinion,  advising  everybody 
to  eat  more  oheese. 


BUTTER. 

It  would  be  extremely  gratifying  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  the  same  assurance  of  the  butter-making  branch  of  dairying  in  Ontario,  as  of 
the  sister  industry  of  cheese  manufacture,  although  with  an  exportation  in  th« 
year  1879-80  of  18,887,708  pounds  weight,  of  which  18,686,802  lbs.,  Tafaied  at 
$8,068,069,  was  the  produce  of  Canada,  it  is  evident  that  the  foreign  butter 
trade  of  Ontario  is  not  to  be  despised  or  its  expansion  and  increase  doubted. 
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Andy  from  the  evidence  before  the  Cozmnissioners,  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  inferior  as  some  of  the  butter  sent  from  this  ProTince  is,  a 
very  high  class  article  is  no  longer  unknown,  and  that  only  an  intelligent  deter- 
mination to  consult  their  own  interests  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the  market,  on 
the  part  of  our  dairy  farmers,  is  needed  to  make  Ontario  as  fine  a  butter-producing 
country  as  *any  in  the  world.  As,  however,  it  is  always  wise  to  face  the  difficult 
and  disagreeable  at  the  outset,  the  indictment  formulated  against  Canadian 
butter  by  several  of  the  witnesses,  will  be  first  noticed. 

Defects  of  Oanadian  Butter. 

In  his  report  on  experience  gained  during  a  trip  to  England  last  summer, 
M]^  Richard  Gibson,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  states  as  follows : — 

' '  Along  with  Mr.  Dyke,  Dominion  Agent,  Liverpool,  I  called  upon  some  of 
the  largest  American  produce  importers.  We  were  kindly  received,  and  every 
opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  examining  and  testing  the  different  brands  of  cheese 
and  butter. 

'^  The  best  makes  of  butter  are  from  the  Western  States ;  a  splendid  consign- 
ment had  just  arrived  from  Illinois ;  we  examined  several  kegs  and  found  them 
uniform  in  quality,  taste  and  colour ;  in  fact,  as  the  merchant  observed  :  '  One 
is  a  sample  of  the  lot — ^I  can  send  the  whole  of  that  consignment  out  to  my  custo- 
mers with  perfect  confidence,  without  opening  a  keg,  they  are  always  alike.' 

**  Upon  asking  to  see  some  Canadian,  several  kegs  were  opened,  but  not  one 
was  uniform,  except,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  uniformly  bad — soft,  bad-flavoured,  and 
of  dififerent  colours. 

**  Upon  asking  the  question — '  What  is  our  remedy  ?'  '  Tour  only  remedy 
is  to  establish  creameries ;  formerly  butter  from  this  very  district,'  pointing  to 
the  lot  from  Illinois,  'was  no  better  than  yours — ^now  it  is  the  finest  brand 
imported  into  Liverpool — ^better  than  any  we  get  from  Ireland. 

"  *  Again,  ^ou  must  use  fine  English  sali--your  American  and  Canadian  will 
not  do  if  you  wish  a  slice  of  this  trade ;  and  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  kegs. 

** '  Look  at  those,  all  nicely  planed  inside  as  well  as  out,  so  that  when  a  keg  is 
inverted  on  the  marble  slab  generally  tised  here,  the  butter  comes  out  nice  and  in 
one  piece.  Yours  are  rough  mside  and  the  butter  is  broken ;  all  these  little  things 
add  to  the  market  value ;  you  must  please  the  eye. 

** '  Now  look  at  that  consignment  forwarded  by  one  of  your  Montreal  steamers, 
and  this  one  by  a  New  York  Ime.  That  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stored  in  the  ship's 
coal  bunkers ;  this,  as  if  the  Steamship  Company  were  alive  to  their  interests. 
We  scarcely  ever  get  a  dirty  keg  by  the  one  line,  and  as  seldom  a  elean  one  by  the 
oilier.  Now  the  mfference  of  appearance  even  in  the  kegs  makes  a  difierence  of 
cents  a  pound. 

"  *  Again,  when  your  people  have  a  really  good  article,  whether  of  cheese,  butter, 
apples,  etc.,  tell  them  to  get  a  nice  attractive  stencil  plate  and  don't  be  afraid  to 
let  the  world  know  where  such  an  article  was  produced.  Little  mean  plates  with 
'  Ont.'  in  one  comer--do  you  think  people  over  here  know  what  that  means  I 
No^w  if  you  would  put  'Caiiada '  on  in  large  letters,  they  would  understand  some- 
about  where  it  was  produced.' " 


That  the  speaker  in  this  case  was  not  merely  endeavouring  to  discourage  a 
Canadian  trade  is  clear  from  the  very  practical  suggestions  made  as  to  improve- 
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meuts.  His  remarks  as  to  Canadian  salt  will  be  folly  noticed  elsewhere.  Mean- 
time, no  one  need  attempt  to  deny  that  a  good  deal  of  butter  has  been  shipped  to 
England  worthy  of  all  the  disparaging  observations,  as  to  want  of  uniformity  in 
colour  and  quality,  rough  kegs,  careless  shipping,  and  the  little  word,  ''Oni," 
which,  possibly  from  a  patriotic  desire  not  to  prejudice  either  Province  or  Do- 
minion by  fathering  upon  it  an  inferior  article,  some  worthy  shippers  of  the  same 
may  have  intentionally  substituted  for  the  bolder  designation. 

The  next  witness  to  be  put  on  the  stand  is  Mr.  Andrew  Broder,  M.P.P.,  of  West 
Winchester,  Dundas,  one  of  the  largest  buyers  and  shippers  of  butter  in  Ontario. 
Mr.  Broder  says : — 

''Another  great  trouble  with  Canadian  butter  is  that  it  lacks  uniformity.  The 
people  of  England  are  very^  particular  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  article,  and  even 
the  appearance  of  the  package  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  sale,  far  more  than 
it  would  have  with  us.  We  nnd,  in  collecting  a  shipment,  that  we  have  large  and 
small  packages,  some  clean,  others  seamed  and  discoloured,  and  when  we  get 
1,000  packages  with  such  a  variety  of  appearances  they  make  a  very  unseemly  lot 
of  stun.     The  proportion  of  fine  butter  is  really  limited. 

''  The  Irish  butter  trade  is  not  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state.  They  can  pack  in 
a  more  inferior  package  than  we  can,  and  it  comes  out  better.  The  Dutch  and 
Danish  butter  is  known  on  the  market  by  the  appearance  of  its  packages. 

"If  we  were  to  adopt  a  particular  form  of  package,  and  it  became  known  ft3 
Canadian  butter,  I  think  it  would  have  a  decidedly  favourable  effect.  I  have  had 
letters  from  my  agents  in  England  particularly  requesting  me  to  send  a  special 
form  of  package. 

''It  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  trade  if  our  store-keepers  would  stop 
trading  in  butter  and  allow  it  to  be  sold  altogether  for  cash.  Eifteen  years  ago  ^ 
had  just  as  poor  butter  in  our  section  as  anywhere,  and  the  trade  was  carried 
on  a  great  deal  as  it  is  now  in  the  west,  but  buyers  came  and  bought  according  to 
quality,  and  the  result  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality. 

"When  I  am  paying  for  butter  I  always  tell  the  people  when  anything  ii 
wrong  with  it,  and  I  think  buyers  are  very  much  to  blame  themselves  for  the  bad 
quality  of  butter.  The  store-keepers  dare  not  tell  the  farmers'  wives  about  ik 
quality  of  their  butter,  but  I  find  that  ^ople  are  anxious  enough  to  find  oat  the 
proper  way  of  treating  it." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Broder,  with  honourable  frankness,  tells  the  same 
story  as  the  merchant  quoted  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

Mr.  John  Inglis,  now  of  Chicago,  but  formerly  of  Teeswater  (Bruce),  and  && 

originator  of  a  creamery  there,  says  in  his  evidence : — 

"We  did  not  think  we  could  realize  the  price  we  afterwards  did  get  for  om 
iKitter,  because  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  was  looked  upon  at  that  time  as  an  a- 
treme  price.  I  was  then  keeping  store.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  batter 
largely,  but  my  experience  of  buying  and  selling  butter  before  starting  the  cieam- 
cry  was  not  satisfactory.  When  we  bought  butter,  it  generally  came  in  firom  the 
f.ixmers,  over-salted,  and  of  poor  flavour;  and  when  we  took  it  we  had  to  select  it 
according  to  colour  as  best  we  could;  and  the  business  was  generally  attended 
%vith  loss,  especially  to  the  country  merchant.  Country  merchants  are  in  tbe 
?iabit  of  cultivating  a  trade  with  farmers,  and  they  are  ^vllling  to  pay  a  premiiuB 
on  their  butter  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  trade.  During  the  period  I  was  par- 
cliasiug  butter  from  the  farmers,  its  price  varied  from  12^  to  18  cents." 
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Mr.  Inglis  let  in  a  little  additional  light,  too,  on  the  causes  of  Canadian  butter 

being  too  often  of  a  very  inferior  quality.    He  says : — 

"  There  are  very  few  farmers'  wives  who  ever  think  of  using  a  thermometer 
with  th«  chum.  Sometimes  the  butter  will  chum  in  ten  minutes,  and  sometimes 
it  will  take  five  or  six  hours.  Another  reason  why  dairy  butter  is  poor  and  of 
uneven  quality  is  that  farmers'  wives  take  the  milk  and  skim  it  and  put  the  cream 
in  a  crock ;  the  next  night  they  do  the  same,  and  continue  doing  so  until  they 
have  sufficient  for  a.  churning.  The  consequence  is  that  the  cream  has  not  the 
same  consistency,  some  of  it  is  acid  and  some  is  sweet ;  it  has  not  all  ripened. 
It  is  placed  all  together  in  the  chum,  without  any  regard  to  the  temperature,  and 
sometimes  it  comes  out  white,  curdy  or  stringy,  and  they  are  never  sure  what 
they  are  making.  Cream  requires  to  be  ripened.  The  uneven  quality  of  our  butter 
arises  from  ignorance  of  the  process  of  making  butter,  and  the  want  of  attention 
io  details ;  and  Canadian  butter  is  generally  too  much  salted  for  the  English  taste. 
Butter  with  half-an-ounce  of  pure  pulverized  salt  to  the  pound  suits  the  English 
market  best.  That  is  half  the  quantity  the  United  States  dairymen  use.  But  we 
beat  the  American  butter  in  the  English  market  the  year  before  last.  At  first  we 
salted  it  with  an  oimce  to  thd  pound,  and  could  not  get  the  price.  The  next  season 
we  salted  with  half-an-oimce,  and  it  was  much  finer  and  brought  a  better  price.'* 

M!r.  Edward  Cash,  of  Seaforth,  a  very  experienced  dealer  in  butter,  poiuts  to 

similar  drawbacks  in  his  evidence.    He  says : — 

*'  My  experience  as  to  the  general  character  of  tJie  butter  p):oducts  in  this  dis- 
trict leads  me  to  think  that  one  fruitful  source  of  poor  butter  is  owing  to  many 
parties  attempting  to  make  butter  from  too  few  cows ;  keepiug  the  cream  too  long, 
and  having  too  many  chumings  in  one  package  of  butter.  Butter  made  in  the 
hot  season  is  generally  poor.  Dairies  of  eight  or  ten  cows,  and  churning  every 
twenty-four  hours,  other  things  being  equal,  the  butter  will  be  equal  to  creamery. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  butter,  owing 
to  the  better  education  of  the  people  in  these  matters." 

Mr.  Bobert  Meighan,  a  large  buyer  at  Perth  (Lanark),  says : — 

''  I  believe  one  reason  of  inferiority  is,  the  farmer  here  has  not  been  taught  to 
improve  his  butter  by  the  merchants  who  were  reluctant  to  tell  him  his  butter  was 
inferior.  We  examine  it  carefully  when  it  comes  in  and  appraise  it  accordingly. 
There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  lately  in  the  butter  of  the  section.  I  think 
the  low  prices  of  late  years,  and  public  attention  being  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
press,  has  led  to  improvement.    We  get  our  best  butter  from  the  high  lands. 

**  Careless  making  is  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  The  buttermilk  is  not 
taken  out,  too  much  salt  is  used,  and  the  colour  is  not  regular  in  the  same  pack- 
Age.      There  are  no  creameries  in  the  neighbourhood." 

The  last  mentioned  witness,  it  will  be  observed,  is  from  a  very  favourable  dis- 

tricrt.     The  condition  of  the  butter  made  in  Western  Ontario  is,  it  may  be  oon- 

cl  aded  from  the  evidence,  worse  than  in  the  eastern  sections.    Mr.  Broder  says  on 

this  point : — ''  From  our  own  (eastern)  section  we  have  two  brands ;  and  from 

ihiB  (Toronto)  I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  make  four.     .    .    . 

**  Thete  is  a  difference  of  about  4  cents  a  poimd  between  Morrisburg  butter 
and  Western  Canada  butter,  that  is  on  the  round  lot.  I  have  sold  ours  at  125 
Bhillizigs  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  sellu^  butter  shipped  from  Toronto  at  98. 
The  butter  at  98  was  graded  A,  B,  and  C.  We  get  on  an  average  about  8  cents  a 
pound  more  for  creamery  butter  than  farm-made  butter." 

In  the  counties  Mr.  Broder  refers  to  as  the  eastern  section,  butter  dairying  has 
32 
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been  to  bo  large  an  extent  the  dependence  of  the  farmers  that  they  have  ahnostof 
necessity  adopted  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Broder  and  others,  and,  aided  by  consider- 
able natural  advantages  for  that  business,  have  made  butter  that  ranks  fairly  well 
in  the  British  market.  In  the  western  counties,  dairying,  wheat-growing,  stock-rais- 
ing, and  factory  cheese-making  have  received  the  first  attention  from  the  agricul- 
turist, and  the  butter-dairy  has  been  a  little  thrown  into  the  shade.  Of  Canadian 
butters,  that  from  the  Eastern  Townships  ranks  highest,  closely  followed  bj 
Morrisburg,  and  that  again  by  what  is  known  as  the  BrockviUe  brand,  the  places 
mentioned  representing  pretty  large  districts,  of  which  they  are  the  centres.  The 
Brockville  brand  has  long  been  famous  for  quality.  Mr.  Meighan,  of  Perth,  which 
comes  within  the  general  term  of  the  Brockville  district,  says : — 

"  Butter  varies  much  in  quality.  We  can  seU  all  the  good  butter,  but  the 
poor  quality  is  a  drawback.  About  two-thirds  would  be  our  best  shipping  brand ; 
the  rest  would* be  seconds  and  thirds.  « 

"  Our  best  brand  is  well  known,  and  stands  well  in  the  EngUsh  market.  We 
can  place  it  by  cable  on  its  own  reputation.  It  brings  the  highest  price  of  Cana- 
dian brands  excepting  the  Eastern  Townships  and  Morrisburg.  Brockville  brand 
has  fetched  lately  116  shillings  per  cwt.  Our  best  brands  are  not  so  even  in 
quality  as  the  Townships,  or  even  the  Morrisburg. 

"  I  believe  the  quality  of  the  Eastern  Townships  butter  is  decidedly  ahead  of 
our  best.  I  obtained  some  butter  from  special  dairies  from  this  neighbourhood 
and  put  it  on  the  market  in  England  on  its  own  merits.  It  brought  an  exception- 
ally high  price,  and  buyers  wanted  more  of  the  same  mark. 

"We  brand  our  best  butter,  'Choice  Dairy  Butter,  A.  M.,  Perth,  Ontario, 
Canada.*     '  A«  M.'  has  been  our  old  mark." 

The  firm  of  which  Mr.  Meighan  is  a  member  were  receiving  butter  from  form- 
ers when  the  Commissioners  visited  Perth  and  inspected  their  establishment 
Every  tub  was  opened,  carefully  tested  by  an  expert,  graded,  and  price  paid 
according  to  quality.  By  this  method,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  overlook  no  de- 
fects, the  reputation  of  the  brand  is  sustained,  and  butter  from  this  house  can,  sa 
in  Mr.  Broder's  case,  be  sold  by  cable  at  any  time.  To  assail  the  character  of  a 
farmer's  wife's  butter  requires  no  doubt  great  moral  courage,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  want  of  care  or  intelligence  in  the  dairy  is  the  primary  cause  of  &3 
.much  Canadian  butter  being  of  indifferent  quality.  That  this  is  the  case  is  plain 
enough  from  the  evidence  already  quoted.  The  question  presents  itself,  How  is  it 
that,  in  some  coimtries,  where  butter  is  made  in  &rm  dairies  and  the  creamery  is 
still  unknown,  the  butter  is  so  excellent  and  in  others  so  variable  ?  A  lecture  de- 
livered some  time  since  in  Dublin  by  Canon  Bagot,  and  reported  in  the  Irish  Farmer 
of  June  17th,  1880,  throws  much  light  on  this  point,  and  shows  that  in  Ireland,  s 
country  whose  butter  is  supposed  to  rank  very  high  indeed,  some  of  the  saxz^ 
difficulties  are  met  with  that  are  experienced  here,  while  in  Denmark  and  Swedes 
the  highest  quality  is  secured.  Canon  Bagot  gives  the  listeners  to  ins 
discourse  just  about  the  same  advice  as  to  butter-dairy  cows  that  Mr.  Malcols 
gives  to  the  owners  of  cheese-dairy  cattle.    He  said : — 

"He  wished  to  point  out  to  them  that  it  was  not  the  cow  which  produced  va 
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milk — ^it  was  the  food  which  she  got  produced  it.  The  cow  was  exactly  like  a 
Bteam-engine.  If  he  got  com  to  thresh  with  a  machine,  he  could  not  do  so  with- 
out water  and  coal,  but  when  he  was  supplied  with  these  he  could  go  to  work. 
The  cow  was  a  regular  machine  for  providing  milk,  and  it  is  of  theiood  which  you 
give  her  that  the  milk  is  produced.  Tou  may  have  a  bad  steam-engine  as  well  as 
a  good  steam-engine — one  which  would  require  a  great  deal  more  coaJ  than  the 
other;  and  so  it  was  with  the  cow,  some  of  them  will  take  a  great  deal  more  food  to 
produce  milk  than  others." 

He  went  on  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  Shorthorn  to  secure  the  dairyman  against 
loss  in  the  event  of  his  having  to  dispose  of  his  cows,  and  mentions,  as  in  his 
opinion,  the  best  breed,  a  cross  between  the  Shorthorn  and  the  Dutch  or  Holstein 
breed.  As  to  winter  feed,  he  mentioned  that,  in  Denmark,  the  source  of  the 
best  butter,  the  great  aim  of  the  dairymen  was  to  supply  butter  to  the  London  mar- 
ket in  winter,  when  butter  is  dearest,  and  they  can  get  one  shilling  and  eightpence 
(40  cents)  a  pound  for  it.  To  accomplish  this  they  feed  their  cows  liberally  in  the 
winter  months  on  clover  hay,  bruised  cake,  and  rape  cake,  the  high  prices  obtained 
for  the  butter  making  such  feeding  profitable. 

Then,  as  to  dairy  management,  the  Canon  went  on  to  say : — 

"As  regarded  churning,  there  were  two  crying  faults  among  the  small  farm- 
ers. Being  in  connection  with  a  butter  company,  a  great  deal^of  it  passed  through 
his  hands  to  the  London  market.  The  faults  were,  keeping  the  cream  too  long  with- 
out churning,  which  gives  an  unpleasant '  lack '  to  the  butter,  and  over-ohuming. 
With  regard  to  letting  the  cream  rest  too  long,  it  would  be  far  bettor  to  make  bet- 
ter quality  by  churning  two  or  or  three  times  a  week  than  to  wait  until  the  chum 
womd  be  full  and  make  inferior  quality.  The  cream,  when  left  to  rest  too  long, 
actually,  becomes  decomposed  like  bad  meat,  and  gives  a  nasty  taste  to  the  butter. 
The  other  fault  was  over-churning.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  the  dairymaids  out  of  that  practice.  The  very  moment 
the  butter  is  formed  into  little  grains  like  shot — ^what  a  dairymaid  would  call 
cracked  to — ^they  should  stop  churning  that  very  instant.  If  they  do  not,  they  are 
actuaUy  injuring  the  butter  they  have  made ;  they  are  destroying  the  quality  of  it, 
and  they  are  putting  into  it  the  very  article  that  they  are  try&g  to  get  rid  of." 

''In  Denmark,"  he  went  on  to  say,  ''they  will  not  chum  anything  but 
perfectly  sweet  cream,  and  they  lay  great  stress  upon  that,  as  being  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  obtain  such  high  prices  for  their  butter.  He  asked  two  or  three 
persons  in  Kerry  as  to  how  long  the  cream  was  left  in  the  milk,  and  he  was  told 
about  thirty-six  hours.  He  thought  they  ought  to  change  a  good  deal  with  the 
weather;  but  he  might  fairly  say,  in  making  superfine  butter,  they  should  have  the 
cream  separated  frcnn  the  milk  before  it  got  sour.  In  the  north  of  France  they  do 
not  mix  the  cream;  they  keep  it  quite  separate  imtil  half-an-hour  before  churning." 

Then  the  Canon  mentioned  the  fact  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Inglis,  that  very  few 

dairymaids  use  the  thermometer  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  creaSn,  and 

told  how  he  had  overcome  the  prejudices  of  his  own  and  other  dairymaids  in  regard 

to  that  useful  instrument.    He  said : — 

"  They  might  ask  him  what  was  the  thermometer  for.  WeU,  it  was  not  dear, 
it  was  only  eightpence.  He  called  it  a  labour-saving  machine.  It  shows  you  the 
temperature  of  the  cream.  When  the  thermometer  stands  at  60  degrees  it  will 
take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  chum,  if  it  stands  at  60  it  takes  leas,  and  if  it 
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stands  at  78  you  will  chum  in  50  minutes,  because  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  easier  the  globules  were  broken.  He  thought  the  proper  temperature  in 
churning  was  from  67  to  60  degrees.  He  procured  a  thermometer  for  himself 
and  gave  it  to  his  dairymaid,  but  she  thought  it  was  a  new  fangled  notion  of  the 
master's  and  did  not  use  it.  Last  November  his  wife  came  to  him  and  told  him 
that  it  took  the  women  two  and  a  half  hours  to  churn.  He  told  them  to  use  the 
thermometer,  and  the  result  was  that,  by  putting  the  cream  in  a  vessel  into  warm 
water  and  raising  it  to  its  proper  temperature,  the  churning  was  done  in  half  an 
hour,  and  whenever  he  went  to  Dublin  afterwards  he  got  a  commission  to  buy  a 
thermometer,  as  his  servant  told  the  farmers  round  about  of  it.'' 

Oleanliness  and  Honesty. 

The  worthy  Canon  also  exhorted  his  hearers  to  honesty  as  well  as  cleanliness 
and  other  virtues.  Canadian  butter  makers  need  not  despair  if  one  fact  he  men- 
tioned be  typical  of  a  system  of  equivocal  practices  with  the  Irish  product.  He 
said  they  should  all  try  and  make  the  best  article  and  get  the  best  prices  for  it. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  injury  caused  to  the  sale  of  butter  by  putting  too 
much  water  in  it,  and  referred  to  a  case  which  came  under  his  observatioD 
where  a  firkin  of  Irish  butter  sent  to  the  London  market,  weighing  69  poundE, 
contained  88^  lbs.  of  water.  He  thought  one  of  the  great  faults  in  the  Cork  bntter 
market  was  that  their  tasters  passed  the  firkins  with  water  in  them  in  the  same 
class  as  those  out  of  which  the  water  was  taken. 

Education  of  DairymaidB. 

But  quite  as  interesting  was  the  lecturer's  reference  to  experiences  he  gained 
in  Northern  Europe  during  a  visit  to  that  region.  He  had  called  attention  to  the 
far  higher  prices  obtained  for  Danish  than  for  Irish  butter,  the  former  command- 
ing as  much  as  23  per  cent,  more  money  in  the  London  market  than  the  latter. 
He  then  went  on  to  point  out  how  so  much  excellence  was  attained  by  the  Danisb 
and  Swedish  dairies.    He  said : — 

''  In  the  year  1864  and  1865  the  Danish  people  took  up  the  question  of 
dairy  education,  and  they  got  the  Government  of  the  day  to  establish  schools 
for  the  education  of  dairymaids.  They  oonmienced  this  in  '64  and  '66,  and  see 
w  hat  has  been  the  result  that  has  been  attained  in  15  years.  The  effect  o!  this 
education  is  beginning  to  tell ;  their  butter  has  risen  in  price,  and,  by  competi- 
tion, it  is  over  the  Cork  butter  2^.  per  pound.  He  might,  therefore,  argue  from 
that,  that  their  success  was  owing  a  good  deal  to  the  education  of  their  dsiir- 
maids. 

''  In  Sweden  the  dairymaids  were  sent  to  a  college  to  be  educated  in  dain 
management  for  six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  got  certificate 
which  fuUy  qualified  them  to  act  as  dairymaids,  and  they  were  snatched  vf 
by  gentlemen  who  had  large  dairies.  These  women,  holding  certificates,  wen: 
entitled  to  teach  other  dairymaids,  and  for  that  instruction  they  receiv^  fees. 
which  amoimted  to  a  first-rate  salary.  By  serving  a  regular  course,  under  a  certi- 
fied teacher,  these  women,  after  spending  two  months  at  me  college,  were  themseb^ 
qualified  to  teach.    The  result  of  this  'teaching  was  that,  in  those  countries,  titer 
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made  their  batter  of  one  uniform  quality.  Their  inBtructions  were  defined  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  salt  and  colouring  to  be  used  in  the  butter,  and  the  food  to  be 
given  to  cattle.  In  that  way  the  quality  of  their  butter  was  uniform,  and  that  waff 
what  was  beating  Irish  butter  out  of  the  London  market." 

Finally  he  drew  just  such  a  picture  of  the  contrast  between  Irish  and 
Danish  butter  as  the  merchant  visited  by  Mr.  Gibson  drew  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Canadian  and  his  Western  State  consignments.  AU  this  shows  that,  in  the 
best  butter-producing  countries  of  Europe,  care,  skill,  and  attention  to  every 
detail  tending  to  ensure  the  production  of  a  perfect  article  are  at  the  bottom  of  their 
success.  And  it  is  this,  which  in  a  measure,  although  not  in  the  same  degree, 
has  given  Eastern  Townships  butter  its  very  high  place  in  the  Canadian  export 
trade. 

Oreameries. 

But,  while  a  very  great  deal  may  be  done  by  the  private  dairy  farmers  to  im- 
prove Canadian  butter,  it  is  to  the  creamery  we  must  look  for  the  grand  improve- 
ment in  butter  that  was,  not  so  long  since,  effected  in  cheese.  It  would  hardly  be 
to  Mr.  Broder's  personal  interest  to  favour  a  change  from  private  dairying  to  the 
creamery  system,  but  he  says : — 

"  I  should  prefer  that  butter  in  our  section  should  be  made  in  creameries  so 
far  as  trade  is  generally  affected.    It  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  country/' 

Mr.  Meighan,  too,  admits  creamery  butter  brings  a  higher  price  by  3  or  4 
cents  over  the  finest  dairy  butter. 

Mr.  Inglis,  who  started  the  Teeswater  factory,  thus  details  his  experience  : — 

"  The  production  from  the  creamery  at  Teeswater  was  not  large  the  first 
year.  We  got  the  promise  of  180  cows,  but,  after  we  got  started  they  dwindled 
down  to  120,  80  that  we  did  not  pay  the  expenses  in  the  first  year.  In  the 
second  year  we  got  up  to  180  or  200  cows ;  in  the  third  year  we  advanced  to  280 
oows,  and  after  that  we  got  up  to  over  700  cows.  The  number  always  increased 
izp  to  the  time  of  my  leaving,  and  that  creamery  is  still  being  carried  on.  Last  sea* 
son  it  was  very  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  butter.  We  have  obtained 
for  our  butter  from  90  to  120  shillings  per  112  pounds,  and  in  the  second  year 
&fler  we  started  the  creamery  we  sold  our  butter  at  the  creamery  for  25  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  other  butter  was  selling  at  17  cents. 

"  We  had  an  agent  in  England.  I  believe  we  commanded  the  full  value  of 
<>lie  butter  there,  especially  as  there  was  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  people 
t;hat  Canada  could  produce  good  butter.  In  1878  we  got  102  shiUings,  while 
II><mish  was  sellii^  an  1X6,  and  Irish  at  from  104  to  106.  In  the  second  shipment 
^icve  eseeeded  the  Irish  butter  by  two  shillings,  and  came  within  four  shiUmgs  of 
th^  Danish.  Our  agent  was  at  Leith,  Scotland,  and  we  were  very  fortunate  in 
seouring;  him.  He  came  to  our  factory  and  examined  it — ^he  had  seen  the  Danish 
euxxd  otner  butters — and  he  acknowledged  then  that  our  butter  was  equal  to 
ajai^thing  he  had  seen  in  his  life.  I  gave  him  ten  tubs  at  25  cents,  and  the  next 
fa.ll  he  came  back  and  took  it  all  at  25  cents.  He  had  been  buying  butter  and 
losing  heavily,  and  he  wrote  to  us  saying  that  ours  was  the  only  butter  that 
tx^  did  not  lose  money  on.  That  butter,  I  think,  is  superior  to  the  first-class  but- 
in  England." 
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When  the  Commissioners  visited  Teeswater  and  examined  ^Ir.  Hettle,  the 

present  manager  of  the  creamery,  he  was  holding  his  season's  produce  against  an 

offer  of  24  cents  a  pound,  expecting  to  realize  a  higher  figure.    Both  Mr.  Hettle 

and  Mr.  Inglis  fix  eight  cents  as  the  value  in  the  market  of  creameiy  butter 

over  the  dairy  butter  of  the  district,  the  ordinary  western  farm  dairy  artida  Ur. 

Inglis  popts  out  the  enormous  advantages  of  the  creamery  system  to  the  farmer 

in  the  matter  of  profit  alone.     He  says : — 

"  In  the  township  of  Culross  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  difiiculty  in 
obtaining  2,000  cows ;  and  the  difference  in  the  profits  between  making  their  own 
butter  and  making  it  by  the  creamery  system  would  be  at  least  $15,000.  2,000 
cows  will  produce,  we  will  say  8,100,0l00  pounds  of  milk.  Dividing  that  by  25  we 
find  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  produced,  324,000,  which  at  14  cents  a  pound, 
would  yield  $45,360.  Butter  made  in  the  factory  would  easily  bring  20  cents  a 
pound,  or  for  the  same  quantity  $64,800.  That  would  be  a  difference  of  $19,440 
in  the  township,  and  that  is  only  allowing  6  cents  of  a  difference  in  the  price; 
and  assuming  that  the  same  quantity  of  milk  would  be  necessary  in  both  cases, 
20  cents  is  a  low  average  of  the  price  of  butter  made  in  the  factoiy,  and  14  cents 
is  a  high  average  of  the  price  of  butter  collected  from  the  farmers.  Many  of  the 
farmers  who  were  slow  to  go  into  this  factory  at  first  have  since  said  that  they 
made  money  out  of  it." 

That  the  farmers  of  that  district  are  quickly  finding  out  the  benefits  to  ^ 

derived  from  this  system  is  evident  from  Mr.  Hettle's  evidence.    He  says:— 

"  I  have  been  engaged  in  butter-making  six,  and  in  cheese-making  three 
yea^rs.  The  Teeswater  factory  adopts  the  plan  of  purchasing  the  milk  from  the 
farmers  and  making  butter  and  sldm  cheese.  We  collect  the  milk  from  the  &rm 
We  pay  7  cents  per  gallon  for  the  months  of  May  and  Jime,  and  6  cents  for  Julj 
and  August,  and  y  centsTor  the  balance  of  the  season.  We  run  from  about  the  IM 
May  to  the  10th  November.  We  started  the  skim  cheese  making  in  1878.  Pre- 
viously we  ran  butter  alone  and  fed  the  skim  milk  to  the  hogs.  We  have  foiisd 
our  present  plan  more  economical  and  profitable  in  ordinary  seasons.  From  35 
lbs.  of  milk  we  average  1  lb.  of  butter  and  2^  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  gallon  of  miU^ 
weighs  10  lbs.  The  farmers  generally  are  taking  advantage  of  the  systenL  Last 
year  we  ran  up  to  22,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  in  the  hei^t  of  the  season,  repre- 
senting nearly  1,000  cows.  Farmers  are  feeding  their  cows  better  and  going  iz> 
more  heartily  for  dairying.  I  have  advised  the  use  of  oil  cake  as  a  feed,  but  not 
with  much  success.  I  circulated  a  number  of  the  reports  of  the  Dairymen's  C(m* 
vention,  held  in  London  in  February  last,  among  the  farmers.  Some  four  other 
butter  factories  have  been  established  witiiin  twenty  miles  of  this  place,  probaU; 
as  the  result  of  our  experiment" 

For  three  months'  milk  the  factory,  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners'  visit, 
had  abready  paid  out  $7,931.  Mr.  Inglis  states  that,  under  his  m&nagemeDt,  in 
the  fall,  22  lbs.  of  milk  would  make  1  lb.  of  butter,  although  1  lb.  to  27  Ihs.  was  the 
average  of  the  season. 

But,  even  in  the  comparatively  newly-established  creamery  system  there  has 

been  introduced  a  radical  improvement.     It  is  known  as  the  Fairlamb  proees. 

and  is  described  by  Mr.  Inglis  as  follows : — 

"  If  I  were  starting  a  creamery  now,  I  ^ould  not  follow  the  same  plan  tb^ 
I  followed  then.    The  principle  is  a  false  one,  and  the  cost  is  enormous.     I  wouli 
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adopt  what  is  called  the  Fairlamb  process — ^bring  the  cream  to  the  factory  and 
leave  the  milk  at  home. 

"  There  is  a  factory  conducted  on  this  plan  in  Iowa  in  which  a  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  a  day  are  made^  with  just  four  men  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment. Under  our  system  eight  men,  at  least,  would  be  required  to  do  the  same 
work.  To  make  a  tiiousand  pounds  of  butter,  25,000  pounds  of  milk  would  be 
required,  and  at  least  twelve  teams  and  twelve  waggons  would  be  necessary  to 
<lraw  this  milk  to  the  fiskctory.  At  the  factory  it  womd  be  necessary  to  have  vats 
that  would  hold  about  600  gallons.  You  would  have  to  fill  these  with  the 
milk,  let  it  cool,  and  alloV  it  to  stand  for  about .  36  hours.  Twelve  or  sixteen 
vats  would  be  required,  costing  $80  each,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  vats 
enough  to  receive  the  new  milk  while  what  was  received  before  was 
cooling.  Then  you  would  have  to  skim  all  this  milk,  and  go  through  all  this  ex- 
tra labour,  whereas  under  the  other  system  you  have  simply  to  receive  the  cream 
in  the  factory,  you  do  not  need  any  vats,  and  as  soon  as  the  cream  comes  in,  you 
turn  it  into  butter. 

"  In  the  Fairlamb  sy^m  the  farmers  do  not'require.as  large  cans  as  they  do 
for  cheese.  The  Fairlamb  can  is  17^  inches  high,  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  10|at  the  "bottom,  and  is  provided  with  a  tube  in  the  centre  for  cooling 
the  milk.  The  cover  is  of  tin,  having  a  rubber  band  placed  around  it,  so  that 
when  the  can  is  covered  it  jis  air-tightT  The  can  is  provided  with  a  glass  gauge, 
inserted  in  its  side,  for  measuring  the  depth  of  cream.  It  holds  7^  gallons  ^f 
milk.  The  can  stands  on  three  knobs  about  two  inches  high,  and  the  tube  run- 
ning up  the  centre  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  comes  within  three  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  can. 

''In  order  to  cool  the  milk,  the  can  is  placed  in  a  square  box  filled  with  water, 
and  the  water  revolves  about  the  can,  so  that  the  cooling  process  goes  on  con- 
stantly. After  it  stands  twelve  hours,  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  milk 
and  the  cream ;  the  cream  is  all  at  the  top,  and  the  milk  is  pure  and  sweet,  and 
the  gauge  at  the  side  of  the  can  shows  the  quantity  of  cream  in  it  The  cream  is 
then  gathered  and  taken  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  paid  for  at  so  much  per  inch, 
according  to  the  price  of  butter." 

The  great  advantages  of  this  system  are : — 

1.  Economy  of  management — the  bulk  to  be  handled  being  diminished  to 
one-sixth. 

2.  The  absence  of  opportunities  for  adulteration,  and  consequent  uniformity 
of  quality  in  the  material. 

3.  The  facility  for  drawing  or  collecting  small  quantities  instead  of  large 
quantities,  over  a  wide  area. 

4.  The  less  liability  of  cream  to  suffer  by  being  kept  in  motion,  than  milk. 

5.  The  saving  of  the  skimmed  milk  for  the  feeding  of  pigs  or  young  stock. 

6.  The  smaller  cost  of  &ctory  and  appliances. 

The  system  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  in  the  States,  pturticularly  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  and,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  will  become  universal.  It  appears  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  those  districts  where  roads  are  rough,  population  somewhat 
fiparse,  and  communication  more  or  less  difficult. 
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Economy  of  Oreamery  Butter-Making. 

What  the  creameiy  system,  if  adopted  in  Canada,  might  do  for  the  oountry, 
may  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  obtained  for  the  butter  at  present 
exported  with  those  obtainable  by  creamery  brands.  The  declared  value  of  the 
butter,  the  produce  of  Canada,  exported  in  1879-80,  was  $3,058,069,  making  the 
average  value  per  pound  16i^  cents,  which  is  probably  a  tolerably  correct  approxi- 
mation to  the  actual  prices  received  Now,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that,  if 
that  butter  had  been  represented  by  the  same  quantity  of  creameiy  brands^  it 
would  have  brought,  even  at  the  depressed  rate  of  prices,  at  least  22  to  24  cents 
per  pound,  U  an  increased  value  of  6  cents  only  had  been  obtained,  it 
would  have  put  just  $1,112,121  into  the  Canadian  fietrmers'  pockets.  But  that 
would  represent  only  partially  the  actual  gain  secured.  The  economy  of  the 
manufacture  by  the  factory  method — ^the  production  of  a  larger  quantity  of  butter 
from  a  given  quantity  of  milk — would  be  in  itself  an  enormous  profit,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  best  instead  of  the  inferior  article  would  soon  doable  c^ 
treble  the  value  to  Canada,  of  the  export  butter  trade. 

A  few  suggestions  made  by  the  witnesses  as  to  the  operations  of  a  fiustoiy  may 
be  usefuL    As  to  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  for  creameries,  Mr.  Inglis  says : — 

''In  selecting  districts  for  the  establishment  of  creameries,  I  would  be  guided 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  nature  of  the  streams.  Water  gives  both  body  and  fla- 
vour to  Dutter,  and  good  butter  cannot  be  obtained  if  the  cows  are  allowed  to  drink 
out  of  slug^h  streams.  In  order  to  get  good  butter,  we  must  have  fresh  running 
water  f orttie  cattle  to  drink,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  water  to  be  had  in  Huron 
and  Bruce — ^remarkably  fine  water. 

"  Gbod  well-water  is  good  for  butter-making.  Still,  the  cows  would  not  do 
so  well  on  it  as  where  they  have  free  access  to  a  running  creek.  They  will  not 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  milk ;  we  find  proof  of  that  on  farms  fed  with  water 
from  pumps.    This  has  reference  to  ordinary  cowa** 

Mr.  Inglis  fully  corroborates  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  connection  with 
feeding  cattle.  As  to  the  necessity  for  a  more  scientific  method  of  cultivatisg 
pastures,  he  says : — 

"I  should  like  further  to  remark  that  it  is  the  food  which  sustains  the  caw 
that  also  produces  the  milk,  and  the  milk,  to  a  great  extent,  retains  the  odours  of 
the  food.  Hence  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pastures.  The  farmers  should 
study  more  fully  the  subject  of  pasturage,  also  the  nature  of  grasses ;  and  seed 
down  more  heavily  with  all  the  long  grasses  that  will  grow,  as  some  mature  faster 
than  others,  and,  as  one  fades  away,  another  will  take  its  place.  Hay  is  generally 
cut  too  ripe,  as  after  it  is  dried  it  becomes  woody,  and  there  is  very  little  nutn- 
ment  left  in  it.  If  cut  green  and  well  saved,  tne  difierence  in  its  mUk-giving 
properties  is  enormous.  Butter  made  from  ripe  hay  is  always  white,  and  lacks 
the  rich  aroma  that  makes  it  a  luxury." 

He  adds  on  the  last  point  : 

"Butter  can  be  produced  with  a  good  colour  in  the  winter  season  if  frmms 
will  feed  their  cattle  on  hay  which  has  been  cut  five  or  six  days  before  being  ripe, 
The  natural  juices  of  the  hay  are  better  retained  in  the  green  state,  I  suppose, 
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than  in  the  ripened  state.  I  would  not  recommend  feeding  turnips  or  potatoes 
to  milking  cows  whose  milk  is  used  for  butter-making.  I  think  milking  should 
be  done  with  the  teats  dry.  Tin  pails  are  much  superior  to  wooden  pails  for 
milking.'* 

Mr.  Inglis  does  not  recommend  imparting  any  other  than  a  natural  colour  to 
butter.    He  says : — 

"  I  do  not  recommend  colouring  butter,  unless  it  is  made  of  hay ;  I  never 
coloured  a  pound  of  butter,  and  do  not  believe  in  it." 

Temperature  of  Milk. 

The  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  milk  is  thus  alluded  to : — 

''The  cream  rises  with  the  change  of  temperature.  If  the  milk  gets  chilled, 
as  it  is  apt  to  in  tiie  &I1  of  the  year  and  winter,  the  eream  wiU  not  rise,  and  it 
will  become  bitter.  I  would  recommend  heating  the  milk  to  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees.  The  cream  rises  because  it  has  a  less  specific  gravity  than 
the  milk ;  and  you  can  make  it  rise  in  two  ways :  vou  can,  by  using  ice,  reduce 
the  temperature  to  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  cold  wiU  act  more  on  the  milk 
than  on  the  fatty  matters,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  milk  goes  down  and 
the  cream  comeciup;  or  you  can  heat  the  milk  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  de- 
CTees,  and  althojugh  the  heat  acts  more  quicklv  on  the  watery  portion  of  ihe  milk 
wan  on  the  faftty  portion,  as  soon  as  the  cooung  process  commences,  the  watery 
part  of  the  rn^lk  loses  the  heat  more  quic^y  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
cream  rises  to  the  top.  I  think  that  is  the  only  remedy  to  prevent  the  bitterness 
of  the  cream  in  winter.  The  heating  of  the  milk  expels  the  animal  odours  from 
it.    I  woujd  heat  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  iit'' 


Managem^it  of  Milk  and  Ohumlng. 

The  processes  of  skimming  and  churning  are  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Inglia. 
He  says:— 

''The  real  standard  test  for  the  proper  time  of  skimming  milk  is  to  take  the 
Sng&T  and  brin^  it  across  the  cre^^m.  If,  in  doing  so,  the  cream  lies  apart  and  you 
can  see  the  milk,  it  is  time  to  skim. 

"  The  chum  is  of  great  importance,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  milk  spoiled 
in  the  churning.  The  great  bulk  of  the  butter  made  in  this  country  is  wmpped 
to  death  in  the  chum.  For  farmers,  the  dash  chum  is  the  best.  The  dash  should 
be  concave  in  the  bottom,  so  that  it  makes  a  vacuum  when  the  dash  comes  down, 
-thus  striking  the  milk  more  by  concussion.  There  should  be  no  holes  in  the  dash, 
as  they  tear  through  the  milk  and  break  the  grain.  The  barrel  chum,  with  a  sta- 
tionarj  dash,  is  the  best  for  general  purposes.  The  Blanchard  is  also  a  very  good 
chum. 

"  Patent  chums,  which  work  by  friction,  bring  the  butter  rapidly,  but  it 
spoils  the  quality  by  whipping  the  cream.  I  have  not  seen  the  pendulum  chum. 
IThe  whole  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  chum  is  in  getting  the  milk  by 
concussion^  instead  of  friction.  A  chum  suspended  by  the  two  opposite  comers 
ought  to  be  a  good  one. 

"  If  cream  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  churning,  it  becomes  very  thick. 
^IThere  is  a  certain  amount  of  curd  forms  in  churning,  which  can  be  detected  in  little 
i^^hite  specks  all  through  the  butter,  and  there  is  no  means  of  removing  it     These 
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specks  are  formed  by  the  milk  souring,  and  the  cream  getting  too  thick.  It  oould 
be  remedied  slightly  by  putting  a  little  milk  in  the  cream  and  thinning  it.  I 
have  tried  both  sweet  and  sour  cream,  and  am  confident  that  you  can  make  the 
sweetest  butter  from  sweet  cream.  Sweet-cream  butter,  I  think,  will  keep  as  well 
with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  salt  as  dairy  butter.  But  that  ia  a  point  very  much 
in  dispute. 

'*  I  fail  to  see  why  butter  which  is  churned  from  sweet  cream  should  not  keep. 
To  show  the  advantages  of  what  I  call  ripening  the  cream,  I  have  taken  cream 
that  was  slightly  acid,  and  after  churning,  tooK  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pounds  of  butter  out  of  the  chum ;  I  then  told  the  person  who  was  churning  to  con- 
tinue churning,  and  I  took  thirteen  pounds  out  an  aour  afterwards.  From  the  first 
cream  that  rises  in  about  twelve  hours  I  would  make  the  best  butter,  almost  gilt- 
edged.  I  account  for  that  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  globules  rise  first,  and  the 
greatest  aroma  is  in  them.** 

The  proper  manipulation  of  the  butter  is,  in  Mr.  Inglis'  opinion,  hardly  second 

in  importance  to  the  treatment  of  the  milk  or  cream.    He  says : — 

''  I  would  not  work  butter  more  than  once,  and  not  that  if  possible.  In 
churning,  as  soon  as  the  butter  granules  form,  I  would  advise  drawing  off  a  alight 
portion  of  the  buttermilk  from  the  bottom  of  the  chum,  and  then  adding  a  few 
pails  of  cold  water,  and  after  a  few  more  revolutions  of  the  chum,  the  butter  will 
all  be  formed  into  complete  granules.  I  would  then  remove  it,  wash  it»  put  it  on 
the  board,  and  give  it  a  slight  touch,  so  that  if  there  is  any  buttermilk  on  it,  it 
will  come  off.  Then  mix  in  half  an  ounce  of  salt  per  pound ;  lay  it  aside  for 
twelve  hours ;  then  take  it,  and  work  it,  and  put  it  into  the  tub.  Over- working  the 
butter  injures  the  grain  and  makes  it  greasy,  so  that  the  taste  is  gone." 

A  Oresjn  Separator. 

In  this  oonnectiouj  a  new  invention  used  in  Sweden,  and  referred  to  bj 

Canon  Bagot,  in  the  course  of  his  address  already  quoted,  may  be  mentioned.    Ha 

says: — 

"  There  was  one  instrument  which  h^  thought  would  cause  an  entire  change 
in  the  dairies  of  that  country,  and  that  was  De  Laval's  separator.  He  saw  one 
in  Sweden  dealing  effectually  with  the  milk  of  4,000  cows.  The  milk  was  de- 
livered by  rail  and  passed  into  the  machine,  which  was  msCnaged  by  six  persons. 
As  fast  as  the  milk  passed  into  the  machiae  the  cream  came  out  one  spout  and 
the  milk  from  another.  The  chums  were  always  working,  and  witiiin  four 
hours  after  the  milk  left  the  cow's  udder  it  was  on  its  way  to  London  in  batter. 
It  was  a  machine  which,  when  it  came  into  general  use,  would  almost  entireij 
dispense  with  the  use  of  dairies.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  had  got  ih^ 
separator,  which  is  worked  by  a  two-horse  engine,  and  in  a  report  which  he 
made  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  it  That  was  the  only  one  in  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  the  associated  dairies  of  Dungarven  had.  There  wen 
great  doubts  as  to  whether  the  cream  was  entirely  separated  from  the  milk  by 
this  process,  because,  when  the  milk  was  tasted  after  tne  separator,  it  was  vezy 
good.  The  milk  was  submitted  to  an  analyst  for  investi^tion,  and  he  found  thai 
milk  skimmed  from  cream  in  the  ordinary  manner  contamed  fully  S^  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  whereas  skimmed  milk  obtained  through  the  separator  only  contained 
J  per  cent." 

Two  of  these  separators  were  exhibited  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair,  ai 
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New  York,  in  1879,  and  one  or  two  are  in  use  in  the  States.    How  fear  they  may 
be  adapted  for  general  use  the  Commissioners  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Paoking  Butter. 

^ut  the  best  of  butter  may  be  disgraced,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  manu- 
factured, by  slovenly  packing.  The  evils  of  the  ordinaiy  country  storekeepers' 
trade  in  butter  have  been  already  mentioned  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  But  the  dairy  packing  is  often  not 
all  it  ought  to  be.  What  Mr.  Broder  says  as  to  the  use  of  inferior  packages  has 
been  already  quoted.    He  goes  on  to  suggest  a  remedy : — 

^  Last  year  we  took  pains  to  have  the  people  pack  their  butter  in  uniform 
packages,  all  smalL  We  had  been  using  in  that  section  of  country  a  firkin  hold- 
ing about  110  lbs.,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  in  England,  because  the  grocers 
could  not  find  customers  who  would  take  the  whole  package,  and  it  was  very  in- 
convenient to  handle  on  the  counter.  If  they  had  a  tub  hdding  60  or  60  pounds, 
they  could  turn  it  up  on  the  counter,  lift  it  off,  and  the  butter  would  be  clean.  It 
has  never  occurred  to  me  to  supply  my  customers  with  tube,  though  I  have  done 
so  occadonally  early  in  the  spring/' 

Mr.  Meighan  buys  in  60-lb.,  80-lb.,  and  100-lb.  packages,  but  prefers  the  60- 
Ih.  tub  as  the  one  suiting  the  Glasgow  and  some  other  old  countrjr  markets.  The 
56-lb.  tub  (the  English  half  hundred  weight),  is  now  in  use  at  the  Teeswater 
creamery.  Care,  too,  in  packing  is  especially  enjoined.  Mr.  Broder  s^ys  on  this 
point: — 

"  People  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  preparing  their  packages  for  pack- 
ing butter.  A  great  many  of  our  f  arm^B  will  take  a  package  to  the  pump  and 
fill  it  full  of  water,  and  set  it  in  the  sun,  so  that  it  is  soaked  in  the  inside  and 
scorched  on  the  outside.  The  result  is  that  they  are  twisted  into  all  shapes,  and 
unfitted  for  holding  brine»  and  they  also  become  discoloured.  Too  much  cannot 
be  fi»id  about  exercising  care  with  packages.  I  do  not  believe  in  soaking  them 
much  in  water. 

**  They  ehovid  be  acalded  out  thoroughly  with  waarm  water  amd  then  rimsed 
tJuHh  epri/ng  water  to  cool  {hem.  Adding  a  little  brine  is  no  injury,  and  perhaps 
may  be  a  benefit^  as  a  little  salt  in  the  water  seems  to  take  the  taste  of  the  wood 
Away.  There  is  nothing  that  deanses  them  better  than  buttermilk,  but  we  dare 
not  recommend  it,  because  some  of  the  people  would  not  thoroughly  cleanse  them 
Afterwards.    The  tubs  should  be  about  66  pounds.' 

Apropos  of  packages,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  a  very  large  trade  in 
1>iatter  in  metal  packages,  hermetically  sealed,  is  done  by  Sweden  with  the  West 
Mr.  Inglis  says  respecting  this  trade : — 


^The  best  butter  which  is  made  in  Sweden,  and  exported  to  the  West  Indies, 
sells  for  60  cents,  and  it  is  put  in  tin  packages.  In  the  United  States  they  gen- 
ei^ally  sack  the  butter  tubs  before  shipping ;  it  not  only  keeps  the  butter  cool,  but 
vv^hen  it  arrives  the  packages  are  dean  and  more  attractive. 

A  handsome,  japanned  tin  package,  with  air-tight  lid,  was  also  exhibited 
to  the  Commissioners  when  in  sension,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Blakeley,  of  Toronto,  and 
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favourably  regarded  by  Mr.  Inglis,  if  it,  or  one  on  the  same  principle,  could  be 

supplied  at  a  moderate  cost.     Mr.  Inglis'  views,  generally,  on  butter-packing, 

are  expressed  as  follows : — 

"  When  making  butter  I  would  recommend  excluding  the  air,  if  possible.  I 
think  the  56-lb.  tub  is  the  best.  If  you  have  a  smaller  tub  you  are  apt  to  have  a 
higher  tare,  which  is  a  considerable  item.  If  you  have  a  25-lb.  tub  you  will-pay 
20  cents  for  it  at  least,  and  you  will  have  6  lbs.  of  tare ;  whereas,  if  you  have  a 
56-lb.  tub  you  will  have  to  pay  only  33  cents  for  it,  and  the  tare  will  be  only  ^ 
lbs.,  although  you  have  double  the  quantity  of  butter.  The  Dutch  butter  is  gener- 
ally sent  in  ahoui  lOO-lb.  firldns.  I  think  the  Imtter  would  be  more  exposed  in 
25-lb.  tubs  than  in  56-Ib.  tubs.  The  tubs  that  come  into  the  Chicago  market  are 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  a  5-lb.  one  up  to  70  or  80  lbs. ;  the  consequence  is  thai 
any  tub  that  runs  from  6  lbs.  up  to  35  or  40  generally  sells  at  1}  cent  a  pound  less 
than  a  tub  weighing  50  or  56  lbs." 

Mr.  Broder  remarks  on  this  point : — 

"  Some  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  putting  their  tubs  in  coarse  sacks,  and 
wrote  over  to  see  if  this  would  be  an  advantage,  but  were  told  it  arrived  in  such 
good  condition  that  it  would  be  a  useless  expense. 

'^  It  is  a  very  unwise  thing  to  have  many  names  on  the  tubs,  and  the  name 
of  the  cooper  should  never  appear  on  them.  In  England  the  people  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  all  the  different  names  are  those  of  the  people  who  make  th6 
butter.  We  plane  everything  off*  our  tubs  but  the  weight.  If  our  butter  was 
good  average  butter  it  would  be  weU  to  have  the  words  "  Dominion  of  Canada" 
printed  on  the  package& 

"  There  was  a  time  when  our  butter  found  its  way  bccobb  the  line  and  they 
put  our  bad  butter  along  with  their  own  and  called  it  all  Canadian,  and  they 
took  our  good  butter  an^  putting  it  with  theirs,  branded  it  American." 

On  the  whole  a  50-lb.  package  neatly  made,  tasteful  in  appearance,  and  wiUi 
a  dear,  intelligible  distinctive  brand,  that  all  the  world  may  identify  it,  is  probably 
the  best  for  ordinary  purposes. 

Use  of  Salt. 

The  too  lavish  use  of  salt  is  also  to  be  guarded  against  At  the  Teeswatc? 
factory,  Mr.  Hettle  says : — "  About  three-fourths  of  an  oimce  of  salt  is  used  for  every 
pound  of  butter  stored  for  future  shipment,  but,  not  over  half  an  ounce  when  tie 

butter  is  shipped  every  month.    .    .    .    We  brine  the  butter  frequently,  and  keep  it 
moist  when  in  store." 

Mr.  Stedman,  of  Drummond  (Lanark),  uses  about  one  ounce  to  a  pound — a 
little  more  or  less  in  warm  or  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Inglis  says  regarding  salting  the  butter : — 

"  The  Americans  use  one  ounce  of  Higgins'  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter,  but 
it  is  too  much,  as  nuld-salted  butter  will  bring  6  to  10  shillings  more  per  112  Iha 
in  the  English  market.  I  use  the  Canadian  salt,  which  I  am  confident  is  equal  to 
any  English  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

"In  placing  butter  in  a  package  for  shipment,  I  would  put  in  the  butter  with- 
in half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  would  fill  up  the  remaining  space  with  salt^  wetting 
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•  

it  sufficiently  to  make  it  pasty.  That  makes  a  solid,  firm  keg,  and  excludes  the 
air,  and  the  salt  that  is  in  the  butter  makes  its  own  brine.  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  put  brine  in  the  keg/' 

Oare  in  Shipment  ' 

Care  in  shipment,  and  the  securing  of  a  cool  and  cleanly  part  of  the  ship  for 
the  storage  of  butter,  is  a  matter  to  be  arranged  between  the  shippers  and  the 
steamship  companies.  It  is  probable  that  those  who  ship  good  butter  will  think 
it  worth  while  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  particular,  and  that,  where  this 
has  not  been  done  it  has  been  owing  to  the  shipper  having  little  respect  for,  or 
expectation  from  his  goods. 

Small  Oreameriea. 

Ab  it  is  desired  in  this  Report  to  notice  every  phase  of  the  dairying  interest,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  before  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  dose,  to  refer  to  the  small 
portable  creameries  in  use  in  some  places.  One  of  those  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Yuill,  in  his  evidence,  given  at  Almonte.     He  says : — 

'*  We  have  a  small  private  creamery  and  make  our  own  butter.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  stock  are  young,  but  200  lbs.  of  butter  would  be  a  fair  season's  average  to 
a  cow.     .    • 

"^  Our  creamery  is  calculated  for  15  cows.  It  is  known  as  Evans'  creamery, 
and  consists  of  five  cans  costing  $26.  They  are  about  two  feet  high,  of  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  parts  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  with  a 
stopper.  The  lower  portion  will  hold  about  fifteen  quarts  and  the  upper  five 
quarts.  The  cream  is  sufiered  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the'  vessel  The  stopper 
is  inserted,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  can  then  be  easily  removed. 

**  The  milk  vessels  are  immersed  in  cold  spring  or  iced  water  for  twelve  hours 
until  the  cream  has  risen.  The  cream  is  then  put  into  another  vessel  to  ripen 
for  about  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  churned  by  a  dog  power  in  an  old-fashioned 
chum/' 

At  Mr.  Gile's  establishment,  mentioned  already  in  connection  with  cheese,  but 
where  he  also  makes  butter,  the  plan  pursued  is,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gile,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Our  system  is :  First  set  the  milk  in  tin  pails,  which  hold  about  35  pounds, 
in  a  w^ter  pool.  This  pool  is  constructed  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  water-tight, 
6x12  feet,  2  feet  hi^h,  with  a  lid  on  hinges  to  shut  down  when  required.  £ito 
this  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  pumped,  and  in  hot  weather  ice  is  put  in  to  make  it 
cooler.  The  water  comes  up  to  about  six  inches  of  the  top  of  the  paiL  The  pail 
is  about  eiflrht  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  indies  deep.  It  takes  from  24  to  36 
hours  for  the  cream  to  rise. 

^  Then  the  cream  is  skimmed  and  churned  in  an  upright  churn.  The  chum 
is  capahle  of  churning  60  pounds  of  butter,  and  three  of  them  are  working;  at  one 
time,  with  one  shaft  stroke,  18  inches  to  each  chum.  The  motive  power  is  steam. 
The  cream  is  heated  to  62"*  before  churning;  it  takes  about  40  minutes  to  perform 
the  w^ork.  These  chums  being  open  at  the  top,  the  maker  can  easily  tell  when  the 
butter  is  coming.    Before  it  begms  to  gather  we  put  in  some  cold  water.    This 
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gathers  and  hardens  the  butter.     We  partially  coloured  the  butter  this  season  b; 
putting  a  little  annato  into  the  cream  before  churning. 

**  The  butter  is  then  taken  out  of  the  chum  and  put  into  the  worker  and  wasliej 
Ice  is  then  put  on  to  cool  it  before  salting.  It  is  then  left  for  three  or  four  houn 
then  salted  with  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter.  The  salt  used  is 
'  Higgins'  Brand.'  Then  it  is  packed  into  60-lb.  tubs,  a  doth  put  on  the  top 
and  neatly  covered  with  salt.  Butter  thus  made  has  commanded  the  highest 
price  in  the  market  this  season." 

The  Commissioners  find,  in  these  minor  enterprises;  in  the  active  effoits  of  soch 
men  as  they  have  had  before  thran,  engaged  in  the  butter  trade,  to  impress  ^ 
necessity  for  improvement  on  the  minds  of  the  dairy-farming  community;  and, 
finally,  in  the  anticipated  establishment  of  creameries  in  every  butter-makii); 
district,  the  promise  of  a  greatly  enhanced  foreign  demand  for  Canadian  batter,  cf 
a  lucrative  trade  in  that  product,  and  of  large  and  ever-increasing  benefits  theI^ 
from  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Provinca 


CHAPTER   X. 


In  that  portion  of  their  inqniry  to  which  they  have  now  to  refer,  the  Gonunis- 
sioners  will  endeavour  to  keep  in  view  the  doable  object  under  which  the  question 
of  Horse-breeding  presents  itself  to  the  Canadian  fanner.  He  has  to  ask  himself 
— ^first,  what  ia  the  description  of  horse  needed  for  his  own  ordinary  purposes ; 
and,  secondly,  what  class  of  horses  will  find  the  best  market  and  command  the 
best  prices  if  he  raises  a  surplus  stock. 

lliat  Ontario  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  raising  good  horses  of  every  de- 
scription is  a  fact  that  no  one  will  dispute.  The  climate  is  bracing  and  invigora-. 
ting,  the  soil  produces  in  unlimited  quantities  the  food  that  gives  stamina  and 
vigour  to  the  constitution  of  the  horse,  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  owner  himself  are 
almost  always  upon  the  young  animal  in  its  early  life.  Mr.  Wiser  remarks  on 
this  point : — 

**  In  regard  to  producing  mature,  average-priced  horses,  I  think  our  soil  and 
climate  excel.  Our  seasons  in  Ontario  are  just  what  is  required  to  mature  and 
educate  a  good  roadster.  After  weaning,  the  first  winter  of  his  coltage  brings  him 
all  the  time  for  his  feed  and  care  in  contact  with  man,  his  future  master.  These 
surroundings  tend  to  his  docility  and  tameness.  The  next  six  months  of  summer 
give  him  the  very  best  grazing  and  pasture,  with  a  temperate  atmosphere  and 
plenty  of  palatable  unstenched  water  for  ^ink.  Alternating  between  his  free- 
dom in  summer  and  his  contact  with  his  keeper  in  winter,  the  first  three  years  of 
his  life,  if  gently  handled,  make  him  docile,  tractable,  and  free  from  vice.  Our 
vmiter  seasons  of  snow  and  ice  make  it  a  pleasure  to  break  him  to  harness  and 
-labour,  and  give  him  his  first  lessons  with  but  little  fatigue  and  exertion  to  him- 
self. My  life-long  experience  has  been  that  horses  matured  and  brought  up  as 
Is  our  custom  in  Ontario,  make  more  docile,  less  vicious,  hardier,  tougher,  more 
endurable,  and  more  valuable  animals  than  those  reared  in  a  southern  climate.'* 

Then  comes  the  question.  Have  we  in  Canada  the  material  out  of  which  good 

laorses  can  be  got  for  the  varied  purposes  of  the  road,  the  farm,  the  huntiotg-field, 

or  the  race-course  ?    This  will  be  best  answered  by  reference  to  the  evidence 

C-ftself.    That  evidence  shows,  not  only  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  im- 

jported  horses  in  Canada  used  in  the  improvement  of  the  stock,  but  that  there  are 

<I?&nadian  families  of  horses  of  distinguished  merit  also  available  for  this  purpose. 

shows  too,  that,  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  dearth  of  good  marketable  horses 

Canada  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States — ^a  twenty  per  cent. 
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duty  notwithstanding — afford  an  unlimited  market  for  every  good  horse  the 
Ontario  farmer  cares  to  sell,  and  for  some  not  very  good  ones  besides. 

Foreign  Demand. 

Mr.  George  Tumlin,  an  extensive  horse  dealer  of  Toronto,  speaking  on  this 
point,  says : — 

**  My  business  is  to  buy  draught  and  general  purpose  horses — ^mostly  the 
former.  For  the  class  of  horses  in  which  I  deal  the  American  market  Btands 
higher  than  others.  The  American  draught  horses  grow  too  rapidly  on  the 
prairies,  and,  feeding  on  com,  are  too  soft ;  while  our  Canadian  horses  grow  more 
slowly,  and  are  better  footed  and  better  limbed. 

"  The  Americans  tried  to  do  the  breeding  themselves,  they  brought  those 
soft  animals  from  the  prairies,  but  they  could  not  get  along  at  all,  they  fomv! 
they  had  to  go  back  to  the  Canadian  horses.  The  feet  of  the  latter  are  better,- 
they  are  strong-boned,  and  they  do  their  work  better ;  besides,  a  great  manjol 
the  western  horses  die  the  first  year  they  are  brought  to  the  east;  they  do  not  Ik- 
come  acclimatized  so  easily  as  ours." 

Mr.  Wiser's  evidence  on  this  point  is  as  follows  : — 

''  I  could  myself  sell  ten  times  as  many  draught  horses  as  I  do,  if  ve  hiu! 
them  suitable  for  the  American  market.  For  the  general  run  of  our  horses  tbe 
United  States  is  the  best  market,  and  it  takes  from  us  the  class  of  horsee  tbt 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  English  market  at  all.  Our  best  draught  hoi8« 
would  sell  well  in  England,  but  not  at  much  higher  prices  than  in  the  Uniteii 
States. 

*'  There  is  a  demand  in  the  United  States  fbr  all  that  we  can  raise,  and  moii 
The  country  is  full  of  buyers  who  are  not  able  to  get  such  horses  as  they  want 
If  we  had  the  right  kind  of  roadsters,  we  could  sell  all  we  could  produce. 

"  Our  best  roadsters  go  to  the  American  market.  Canadians  sell  a  l&r? 
number  in  Montreal  for  that  market." 

Mr.  George  Houghton,  of  Seaforth,  an  old  and  experienced  dealer,  says  :- 

''  Canadian  horses  are  preferred  in  New  York  and  Boston  to  horses  from  tb 
Western  States,  and  command  from  $26  to  $60  a  head  more.  For  ordinary  hoisa 
I  have  been  paying  from  $90  to  $100,  and  for  good  Clyde  horses  from  $125^^ 
$200.  I  consider  C^de  horses  more  profitable  for  farmers  to  raise  than  ao; 
others,  as  they  are  able  to  work  when  they  are  two  years  or  two  years  aci 
a-half  old.  The  reason  Canadian  horses  are  preferred  to  Western  Ameriem 
horses  is  that  they  are  not  fed  so  high  and  will  wear  better.  Western  horsas 
are  fattened  on  com  like  so  many  pigs,  and  it  iiyures  them.  Canadian  borsas 
will  thrive,  while  western  horses  go  backward.'* 

Here  then  is  clear  and  positive  proof  u\  the  most  tangible  form,  of  the  &^ 
tion  in  which  a  Canadian-bred  horse  is  held,  and  the  reasons  for  his  repntatk^ 

The  HorseB  of  the  Provinca 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  supply  of  horses  of  a  stamp  for  pro^"^ 
ing  the  best  and  most  useful  or  marketable  article.  To  obtain  at  a  g^ 
the  position  of  the  business  of  horse-breeding  in  Ontario,  the  Gommissioo^ 
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inyiied  the  attendance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Williamfl,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  the 
sporting  editor  of  the  Toronto  Ohbef  whose  duties  necessarily  bring  him  mto 
communication  with  all  the  principal  breeders  in  the  Province. 

From  his  statement  it  is  evident  that,  neither  of  thoroughbreds  for  stud  pur- 
posesy  nor  of  Clydesdales, — either  imported  or  Canadian  bred, — is  there  any 
lack. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  Mr.  Wiser's  establishment,  at  Prescott, 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  great  Hambletonian  trotting  family,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  presently,  with  a  stud  representative  of  the  Royal  George  strain, 
while  Royal  Georges  and  Clear  Grits  are  doing  excellent  service  in  Western  On- 
tario. Then,  too,  the  St.  Lawrences,  Pilots,  Tippoos,  Pacers  and  others  are  all 
fotmd  scattered  up  and  down  in  districts  where  some  one  or  more  members  of  one 
or  other  family  have  happened  to  be  stationed  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period. 

So  that,  in  all  the  Province,  are  the  descendants  of  thoroughbred  or  pure-bred 
sires,  some  crossed  and  recrossed  it  may  be  to  the  second  or  third  remove,  but 
still  retaining  not  a  little  of  tlieir  ancestral  type.  It  is  from  mares  carefully 
and  judiciously  selected  from  these  that  the  material  on  the  dam  side  has  largely 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  future  improvement  and  development  of  horse-breed- 
ing in  Ontario. 

Selection  for  Breeding. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  on  General  Farming  the  Commissioners 
endeavoured  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  breed- 
ing, to  be  successful,  must  be  conducted,  and  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
most  ably  stated  at  length  in  the  evidence  relating  to  Horse  Breeding  in  Appendix 
K.    Now,  if,  in  the  case  of  an  animal  that  is  bred  merely  for  slaughtering, 
it  be  necessary  to  follow  rigidly  the    theory  and   principles  on  which   the 
breeder  should  proceed,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
a  creature  of  requirements  so  varied  as  those  demanded  from  the  horse — ^form, 
action,  speed,  endurance,  intelligence.    If  it  be  needful  to  keep  the  precise  object 
it  is  desired  to  attain  well  in  view  when  breeding  a  steer  or  heifer  for  the  shambles, 
how  all-important  is  a  clear,  distinct  and  well-defined  purpose,  when  the  desire  is 
to  produce  a  first-class  specimen  of  a  far  nobler  animal  ?    But,  while,  by  the 
aid. partly  of  favourable  circumstances,  Ontario  farmers  have  bred  a  great  many 
good  horses  of  their  kind,  and  while,  as  already  seen,  they  cfbn  do  well  by  their 
horses,  so  far  as  they  go,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
advent  of  a  really  good  horse  is  more  a  matter  of  chance  than  of  calculation. 
The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  by  the  farmer  is,  what  blood  the  mare  he  pro- 
poses to  breed  from  has  got  in  her.  If  she  is  bred  from  the  Clyde,  and  is  cold-blooded 
altogether,  and  is  big  enough  to  be  properly  bred  to  a  Clyde  horse,  then  her  owner 
bad  better  keep  her  for  raising  draught  horses  of  as  heavy  a  type  as  she  will  give. 
Bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  any  thoroughbred  ruiming  blood,  then,  with  the 
33 
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equally  well  bred  Hambletoiuan,  the  BoyaJ  George,  or  the  Clear  Grit,  she  will  have 
more  or  less  affinity,  and  may  be  used  to  raise  oolts  of  a  superior  class,  which  will 
be  likely  to  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sire.  This,  of  course,  pre- 
supposes that  the  mare  is  free  from  taint,  blemish,  or  other  practical  objection  to 
her  use  in  the  premises.  To  employ  for  breeding,  a  mare  that  is  likely  to  transmit 
defects  inherited  or  otherwise  acquired,  is  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
quality  of  the  horse  she  may  be  covered  by. 

That  none  but  a  pure-bred  horse  of  any  family  should  be  employed  for  breed- 
ing purposes  is  a  maxim  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat. 

There  are,  however,  plenty  of  grade  stallions  showy  enough  at  first  sight, 
travelling  the  country,  whose  services  can  be  obtained  for  a  very  small  fee,  while 
a  really  pure-bred  horse  must,  of  necessity,  be  made  to  pay  his  owner  by  earning 
a  fair  consideration  for  his  stud  services.  Once  more,  let  it  be  said  most  distinctlj 
and  emphatically,  that  the  farmer  who  allows  his  mare  to  be  served  by  any  bat  a 
pure-bred  stallion  of  proved  and  undoubted  pedigree,  is  as  foolish  as  one  whobnyi 
cheap  seed  peas  infested  with  the  pea-bug,  on  the  chance  of  getting  one-third, 
or  one-half  a  crop  of  an  inferior  article,  instead  of  a  full  crop  of  the  best.  If, 
after  reading  the  evidence  on  this  point,  anybody  is  content  with  the  services  of 
the  most  elegantly  got  up  mongrel,  he  will  deserve  to  be  a  loser  by  his  folly. 

The  (Jeneral-Purpose  Horse. 

For  his  own  use,  the  farmer  may  be  assumed  to  want  what  is  termed  i 

^ general-purpose  horse."    Now,  what  does  a  ''general-purpose"  horse  mean? 

Mr.  Williams  says,  on  that  point : — 

**  The  animal  that  is  classed  at  our  fairs  as  a  general-purpose  horse  is  a  mu- 
nomer,  beinff  very  much  too  heavy  and  clumsy.  My  idea  of  a  general-pTirp(^ 
horse — ^that  is,  a  horse  for  a  farmer's  own  use — ^is  that  he  should  be  an  animal,  i 
pair  of  which  (and  many  farmers  have  only  one  pair)  can  be  driven  to  marU. 
taken  into  the  woods  to  haul  out  cordwood,  or  sent  with  the  boy  for  the  doetcr 
at  a  good  rate  of  speed,  and  this  kind  of  horses  is  seldom  shown  as  agricnltmii 
or  general-purpose  horses.  Those  shown  at  fairs  as  agricultural  or  general-pQ' 
pose  horses  are  mongrel  Clydesdales,  as  a  rule,  and  I  think  they  are  the  worst 
class  of  horses  we  have.*' 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  true.  ^ 

large  proportion  of  the  so-called  general-purpose  horses,  as  lir.  Williams  ssjs, 

are  ''  mongrel  Glydes,"  and  only  got  by  mongrel  Glydes  out  of  mongrel  Cl;de& 

Now  and  then  a  pure  Clyde  crosses  the  track,  and  a  superior  horse  of  the  Gif^ 

strain  is  the  result ;  but  the  ordinary  general-purpose  farm  horse  is,  as  a  nit. 

limply  a  horse  adapted  for  farm  work,  slow-paced,  a  useful  drudge,  and  nothu:^ 

more.    The  term  ''  general-purpose,"  is,  as  the  witness  quoted  remarks,  a  mii* 

nomer.    Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  say : — 

''  I  think  the  horse  that  weighs  1,050  or  1,100  pounds  is,  the  year  rone: 
quite  heavy  enough  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  all  ordinary  farm  work,  ti 
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cept,  perhaps,  that  on  the  very  heaviest  of  clay  lan^ 
vicinity  of  Toronto,  the  farmers  are  doing  then?  11    ^t$^ 

breeding  moderate-sized  mares — ^mares  good  in  '  //     I'  §  S  x 

Clydesdales.    It  is  the  old  story  of  the  mother  nc  «?  w    'ft  ^:S  ^ 

ment  for  either  the  foetus  or  the  colt  after  it  is  -    ^         ••  S  ^      jb^ 
flabby,  loosely  made  horse."  ^     ^i\ 

Mr.  Wiser  in  suggesting  an  improved  system  of  breeout^  ^ 

a  really  general  purpose  horse,  says  : — 

''  You  would  get  a  horse  that  would  do  for  ploughing  and  such  work  as  that, 
and  would  be  able  to  go  on  the  road  and  drive  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  even  four- 
teen miles  an  hom:  if  the  roada  were  good.  They  would  not  only  do  for  farm  work 
but  they  would  always  command  a  ready  market  at  good  prices.  It  would  not  do 
for  such  a  purpose  to  cross  Thoroughbreds  with  the  Clyde,  as  the  Clyde  is  too 
heavy  for  road  purposes.  About  six  miles  an  hour  is  about  as  fast  as  you  should 
drive  Clydesdales ;  but  if  you  want  to  go  hastily  to  church,  or  to  the  mill,  or  to  town, 
you  require  a  horse  that  would  be  able  to  go  at  least  ten  or  twelve  mUes  an  hour. 
For  such  a  horse  I  wo^d  breed  our  native  mares  with  some  well  bred-trotting  sire, 
taking  such  natives  as  we  can  get  and  improve  on  them  by  using  their  progeny  as 
dams  for  future  breeding. 

Dr.  McMonagle  quotes  in  his  evidence  from  a  high  American  authority  with 

regard  to  the  horse  the  farmer  wants  for  general  purposes  and  which  is  described 

as  *'  a  big  bay  horse,  sixteen  hands  high,  weighing  1,200  lbs.  with  plenty  of  bone, 

symmetrical  all  over,  elegant  and  stylish,  and  with  a  natural  trotting  gait  equal  to 

a  mile  in  three  and  a  half  or  four  minutes."    For  the  every-day  purposes  of  the 

ordinary  Ontario  farmer  a  horse  somewhat  lighter  than  the  one  just  described  would 

be  the  kind  most  desirable. 

Market  for  Draught  Horses. 

Bui  there  is  also  the  horse  market  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  taken  into 

consideration.    For  the  American  demand,  in  the  first  place,  for  draught  horses 

in  the  cities,  weight,  size,  and  bone,  not  speed,  are  needed.    Mr.  Geo.  Cockbum  of 

Baltimore  (Northumberland),  who  raises  horses  especially  for  the  American 

market  says : — 

"  We  sell  most  of  our  horses  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  sent  to  New 
York  and '  Philadelphia  for  draying  and  other  heavy  work.  The  buyers  come 
around  for  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  if  the  horses  are  to  be  had,  they 
are  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  bring  into  condition — ^that  is,  horses  that 
are  in  low  condition,  which  the  Americans  pmrchase.  I  would  advise  the  farmers 
in  this  country  to  procure  the  best  Clydesdale  mares  to  breed  from,  as  heavy 
liorses,  will,  I  think,  always  be  in  good  demand.  To  raise  a  colt  up  to  three  years 
would  cost  about  $100,  and  it  would  be  worth  at  that  age  from  $150  upwards. 
When  I  speak  of  Glydes,  I  mean  horses  got  by  a  pure  Clyde  horse  from  a  common 


Mr.  Bobert  Beith,  of  Darlington  (Durham),  another  breeder  from  pure-bred 
Clydesdales,  says : — 

"  We  breed  our  own  well-bred  Canadian  mares  to  the  best  Clydesdale  stallions 
can  procure,  and  when  the  colts  reach  four  years  old  they  can  be  sold  readily 
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eqnallw)  to  $200.    These  are  heaTj  horses,  weighing  1,000  to  1,600  poitudB 

^jSouts.     I  £nd  them  very  aseful  on  the  farm,  ana  vhen  I  msh  to  dlBpose 

rl  G&n  do  eo  easily. 

1^1  would  not  eail  than  general  pti/rjmte  horiet.     They  are  rather  draught  hona 

14  American  market.     1  sell  to  jobbers  or  dealers.     Good  Clyde  st&Uioas  at 

l(ee  years  old  are  worth  abo^t  $1,000,  bred  from  Canadian  m&res  with  four  croBBet 

^u  them." 

Mr.  Wiser  saye  : — 

"  There  are  not  enough  draught  horses  is  Canada  to  supply  the  Aineric:ui 
dcmaDd." 


CLYDEBDALB  HORSE. 

He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Clydesdales  are,  I  think,  altogether  the  beat  strain  to  nse  upon  oar  natiw 
mareB  to  improve  our  draught  horses.  I  should  certainly  stick  very  closely  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  Of  this  stock  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use  of  impcffted 
or  thoroughbred  sires." 

Mr.  Fatteson  remarks  : — 

"The  beat  horse  for  actual  draught  that  we  have,  is  nnquestionaUy  &» 
Clyde,  as  nearly  pure  as  can  be  got.    By  draught  horses  I  understand  you  meu 
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such  as  are  suitable  for  railway^  lorries^  brewers'  and 
or  fitted  for  taking  about  machines/' 


s 

Mr.  G.  A.  Houghton,  of  Seaforth,  who  also  lo«  ^ 

point  of  view,  with  the  supply  of  the  American  m/ 

'*  Canadian  horses  are  preferred  in  New  York  aim  ^ . 
Western  States,  and  command  from  $25  to  $50  a  head  more.  Jrm  w. 
I  have  been  paying  from  $90  to  $100,  and  for  good  Clyde  horses  from  ^v^u  .^ 
$200.  I  consider  Clyde  horses  more  profitable  for  farmers  to  raise  than  any 
others,  as  they  are  able  to  woric  when  they  are  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half 
old.  The  reason  Canadian  horses  are  preferred  to  western  American  horses  is 
that  they  are  not  fed  up  so  high  and  will  wear  better.  Western  horses  are  fat- 
tened on  com  like  as  many  pigs,  and  it  injures  them.  Canadian  horses  will 
thrive,  while  western  horses  go  backwards." 


In  this  coimection,  however,  there  is  one  matter  worthy,  perhaps,  of  con- 
sideration by  the  farmers  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Tumlin  describing  the  nature  of  his 
trade  with  the  States  says  : — 

''  1  am  now  buying  horses  of  three,  four,  and  five  years  old.  They  are  sent 
to  different  counties  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  farmers,  each  farmer  taking  so 
many  to  feed  at  so  much  a  day.  They  feed  them  thirty  or  forty  days  and  then 
they  go  to  New  York.  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  we  should  not  keep  the  profit 
•f  feeding  them  among  our  own  farmers,  but  what  I  have  stated  is  the  prac- 
tice. These  horses  are  for  farm  and  truck  use.  The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
will  feed  them  forty  days  at  80  cents  a  day,  besides  keeping  everythmg  on 
the  farm*  Including  the  duty,  commission,  and  other  expenses,  it  costs  about 
$10  a  head  to  take  the  horses  to  Pennsylvania.  I  pay  for  these  horses  from 
$160  to  $225,  the  average  would  be  about  $175.  These  horses  must  be  sold 
in  New  York  for  about  $250  or  $300,  by  the  Pennsylvania  feeders.  They  feed 
them  much  heavier  there  than  we  do  here — ^they  will  feed  them  up  from  1,850  to 
1,600  lbs." 

He  says  further  on : — 

''  If  the  farmers  here  were  to  fit  up  their  horses  on  their  own  farms,  instead 
of  our  having  to  send  them  to  the  United  States  farmers  for  that  purpose,  we 
could  afford  to  pay  them  what  we  now  pay  to  Americans ;  we  could  perhaps 
pay  $20  or  $25  more.  These  men  who  feed  them  up  on  the  other  side  feed 
tbem  pretty  much  on  soft  feed  and  com,  oats,  bran,  etc.  They  have  no 
peas  or  barley.  The  bran  is  more  used  as  a  laxative  than  anything  else.  Oats 
are  about  the  best  food  for  them.  The  gain  in  grinding  the  oats  is  that  the 
horses  &re  able  to  feed  faster.  The  horses  are  kept  indoors  all  the  time,  except 
'when  they  go  out  for  exercise.  Sometimes  the  horses  are  worked  all  the  time 
they  are  there.  There  is  one  man  who  has  over  500  horses  feeding  for 
these  New  York  men.  These  horses  are  used  for  truck  work  of  various  Idnds. 
The  lager  beer  business  gives  a  great  demand  for  our  horses,  owing  to  its  having 
grown  to  such  dimensions.  .The  proprietors  of  the  breweries  will  have  only  the 
very  best  horses  and  harness,  and  the  horses  are  nearly  all  Canadian.  I  would 
prefer  seeing  the  feeding  done  by  our  Canadian  farmers  than  by  others." 

Mr.  Houghton's  business  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  Mr.  Tumlin's,  and  h^ 
0  mentions  the  intervention  of  the  worthy  Dutchmen  between  the  Ontario 
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eqnally/tiie  jjew  York  or  Boaton  final  parchaBer.    Why  the  Ontario  toner 

iCspose  of  his  borses  in  poor  condition,  when  he  conlil  make,  in  a  verj 

"^yiuae,  a  considerably  enhanced  price,  by  feeding  them  tip  to  the  point  it 

li  they  wonld  bring  the  maximmn  figure  in  the  American  oitieB,  ia  not  veiy 

fitelligible. 

While  it  ifl  thus  clear  that  the  Clydesdale  is  fulfilling  a  very  osefnl  pnrpDU 
in  relation  to  the  foreign  demand,  it  will  be  made  equally  plain  that  the  Amerieui 
markets,  as  well  as  the  actual  requirements  of  both  our  own  urban  and  rural  ie- 
manda,  are  by  no  means  satisfied  by  the  raising  of  heavy  draught  horaes.  The 
roadster,  the  carriage  or  "park"  horse,  and  the  hunter  or  saddle  horse,  are  all 
wanted  if  they  are  only  of  the  right  stamp  and  quality,  and  will  generally  brioj 
higher  pricea  than  horses  of  a  heavier  class.  It  may  be  well,  however,  here  to 
examine  the  materials  to  hand  for  the  production  of  the  article  the  maiM 
in  these  respects  requires : — 

The  Thoroughbred. 

"With  regard  to  the  "thoroughbred,"  Dr.  MoMonagle  says: — 
"The  history  of  English  thoroughbreds  might  well  be  touched  npon  here. 
England  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  pedigrees  or  breed  of  horses  until  prob- 
ably 180  years  ago.  The  introdnction  of  three  horses  into  England — the  Byerly 
Turk,  the  Parley,  and  Godolphin  Arabian — which  were  crossed  and  recroased  od 
about  twenty  native  marea,  produced  the  grand  thoroughbred,  the  pride  of  the 
Britiah.  The  contests  of  this  production  in  running  races  eliminated  the  weakest 
and  resulted  in  the  survival  of  the  strongest." 


TBS  AKAB  HOSBB. 


"LEAMINaTOIT." 
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And  then,  after  alluding  to  the  institution  of  the  English  Stud  Book,  he  goes 
on  to  say: — 

"  For  accuracy  and  completeness  the  English  Stud  Book  is  the  most  remark- 
able compilation  extant.  The  first  volume  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  series 
rest,  and  from  1765  to  the  present  time  I  believe  the  only  addition  to  the  English 
Stud  Book  has  been  one  horse.  The  commingling  of  this  blood  at  that  time,  for 
racing  purposes,  produced  the  English  thoroughbred." 

«        The  breeding  of  thoroughbreds  is  not  carried  on  to  any  large  extent  ld 
Ontario,  partly  for  reasons  to  which  Mr.  Patteson  refers.    He  says : — 

"  I  should  like  it  to  be  known  that  there  are  no  more  thoroughbred  mares  in 
this  country  now  than  there  were  twenty  odd  years  ago.  I  suppose  I  have  im- 
ported more  thoroughbred  mares  than  any  other  man  now  in  this  countzy,  and  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  sell  nearly  every  one  outside  of  it  to  the  United  States. 
I  have  even  sent  two  bred  here  to  Scotland.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  there  is 
little  encouragement  to  breed  such  horses  here.  Few  men  of  leisure  ride,  and  the 
thoroughbred  is  not  meant  for  harness. 

*^  Breeding  thoroughbreds  can  only  be  made  to  pay  bv  competition  for  prizes 
on  the  turf,  and  the  turf  has  become  so  demoralized  in  Canada,  that  unless  the 
old  adage  holds  good,  'when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  mend,*  it  may  as  well 
be  abolished  as  pool-selling  has  been.  There  is  no  market  for  thoroughbreds  in 
Canada. 

''  W^  have  never  produced  a  race-horse  in  Canada  that  has  been  at  all  first- 
class.  One  mare,  indeed,  we  have  in  Toronto  at  present — ^Lady  D'Arcy — ^who 
has  taken  second-class  honours  on  the  American  turf,  but  there  are  no  others 
worth  mentioning.    I  am  speaking  of  race-horses,  not  trotters. 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  without  horse-racing,  we  shall  never  improve  the 
breed  of  horses  in  Canada,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  present  Pool  Bill,  the  pur- 
suits of  the  turf  have  come  almost  to  a  stand-still.  Without  wagering  you  can- 
not get  together  a  crowd  of  people  to  see  a  race,  without  gate  money  from  the 
crowd  you  cannot  pay  the  stakes,  and  without  the  stakes  you  will  not  get  the 
breeding." 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  Ontario,  the  use  of  the  thoroughbred  is  virtually  limited 
to  his  services  to  the  breeder.  When  Mr.  Patteson  says  ''the  thoroughbred  is 
not  meant  for  harness,"  he  rules  the  thoroughbred  out  of  the  reckoning  for  nearly 
every  economical  purpose  in  such  a  country  as  this.  It  is  true  that,  when  at 
Ottawa,  the  Commissioners  saw,  in  Sheriff  Powell's  stables,  thoroughbreds,  one, 
at  least,  of  which  might  constantly  be  seen  in  harness  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
while  the  whole  group  were  as  docile  and  approachable  as  greyhounds.  But 
these  are  very  rare  cases  indeed.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  tendency  has  been,  for  rea- 
sons well-known  to  sporting  men,  to  breed  the  thoroughbreds  too  fine^  and  all 
ideas  of  a  horse's  general  utility  are  dispelled  at  once  by  the  sight  of  most  thor- 
oughbred stalUons. 

The  value  of  the  thoroughbred  for  breeding  purposes  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
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Tlie  Pacers. 

The  evidence,  however,  shovre  very  plainly,  that,  in  Canada,  there  are  io-daj 
the  descendants  of  horses  with  distinct  characteristics  of  older  standing  in  the 
history  of  British  horseology  than  the  Thoroughbred,  and  exercising  a  potent  in- 
fluence in  the  economy  of  horse  breeding  on  this  continent.  Quoting  from  Di. 
McMonagle's  testimony,  he  is  found  saying : — 

"  According  to  Wallace  (an  authority  on  such  matters)  Polydore  Virgil,  aa 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  wrote  a  history  of  the  British  Isles  in  Latin,  which  was  pub- 
lished about  1509,  and  among  other  things,  in  describing  the  horses  of  that  date, 
mentions  "  a  great  company  of  their  horses  do  not  trot,  but  amble  and  pace,"  ai^ 
he  draws  the  distinction  between  pacers  and  trotters  with  unmistakable  precifii(Hi 
in  sentences  written  870  years  ago.  Another  writer,  Samuel  Purchas,  in  1625, 
indirectly  verifies  the  historical  conclusion  that  pacers  were  numerous  in  Englaiid 
at  that  date." 

It  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  the  Thoroughbred  became  a  factor  ia 

the  improvement  of  the  racing  stock  of  England.    Long  before  that  happened, 

therefore,  the  horses  referred  to  were  recognized  in  England  as  a  distinct  breei 

Although  no  record  is  forthcoming  of  the  introduction  of  the  pacer  element  into 

America,  it  is  certain,  that,  as  long  since  as  1780,  a  race  of  horses  which  musi 

have  been  introduced  into  the  American  colonies  by  the  early  settlers  from  the 

mother  country,  became  known  as  the  Narragansett  pacers.     Dr.  McMonagk 

says : — 

*'  The  Narragansett  pacers  had  a  line  of  heredity  that  gave  them  certainty  of 
speed  and  a  certainty  of  type  as  long  ago  as  1690.  Their  history  in  Virginia  aoi 
Bhode  Island  shows  that  they  were  in-bred,  and  that  they  attained  a  rate  of  speei 
of  less  than  2:30  to  the  mile.  It  is  known  from  the  Bev.  James  McSparrao,  D  JO^ 
'*  America  Dissected,"  published  in  Dublin  in  1758,  that  they  were  introduced 
into  all  parts  of  English  America  as  long  ago  as  1780." 

Dr.  McMonagle  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  combination  of  these  with  French  stock  imported  from  France  to  Que- 
bec in  1666,  produced  the  Canadian  pacers.  Out  of  that  combination  we  have  tbe 
Pilots,  which  were  taken  to  Kentucky,  and  proved  to  be  the  producers  of  some  of 
the  best  trotting  horses  there.  From  the  same  stock  we  have  the  Golumbuses, 
which  were  taken  to  Vermont,  where  they  produced  trotters,  of  which  the  fastest 
went  at  2:19| — ^a  daughter  of  Phil  Sheridan,  the  most  potent  sire  of  the  fiamilj. 
Gopperbottom  was  taken  from  Canada  to  Kentucky,  I  ihink,  in  1810.  His  blood 
permeates  the  veins  of  the  famous  "  Bosalind,"  2:21}.  TheHiatogas  belong  to  the 
same  family  of  Canadian  pacers,  with  a  representation  of  2:28.  It  is  said  the 
TippooB  and  Warriors  also  embody  the  pacing  element,  but  there  is  not  a  certaiatr 
they  do  so." 

The  Pilot-Pacers. 

After  discussing  the  pacing  problem  at  some  length,  and  showing  that  the 
trotting  and  pacing  movements  are  interchangeable.  Dr.  McMonagle  gives  a  hi»^ 
tory  of  the  performances  of  members  of  the  pacing  family : — 
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"  In  reference  to  Canadian  pacerg  the  facts  are,  old  Pilot  left  Canada  in  a 
peddling  cart  and  was  afterwards  developed  at  both  gaits,  and  showed  a  purchaser 
2:26  with  166  lbs.  on  his  book.  He  founded  a  family,  and  out  of  the  high-bred 
mare,  Nancy  Pope,  produced  Pilot  Junior,  with  his  seven  representatives  in  the 
2:80  list,  his  grandson,  Tattler,  producing  two  stallions,  IndiaaapoUs  and  Vol- 
taire, each  with  2:21  to  his  credit." 

Maud  8.,  who  has  made  the  fastest  time  on  record,  2:10},  is  the  danghter  of 
Mies  Russell,  whose  sire  was  Pilot  Junior.  Maud  8.  will  be  noticed  in  another 
connection  presently. 

Dr.  McMouagle  goes  on  to  say : — 

"Bonesetter,  2:19,  belongs  to  the  same  family.  Again,  the  original  Copper- 
bottom  was  taken  from  Canada  as  early  as  1810  or  1812,  and  '  was  the  first  horse 
of  his  type  ta^en  to  the  blue  grass  region  to  improve  the  saddle  gait.'  Mr.  Wal- 
lace says : — '  He  left  a  race  of  very  valuable  descendants,  going  all  gaits.'  Then 
again,  a  Canadian,  Corbean,  sired  Corbean,  that  produced  the  fast  pacer,  Billy 
Boyce,  2:14,  that  did  his  quarters  in  S2  seconds.  Still  again,  St.  Clair,  a  pacer, 
2:S5,  went  &om  Canada,  and  through  his  son,  Doc.,  produced  the  horse  that  cost 
ex -Governor  Stanford,  of.Califomia,  $6,000  to  purchase,  Occident,  2:16|,  the  sen- 
BationaJ  trotter  of  1873.  The  Yellow  Jackets,  that  produced  Thos.  L.  Yomig,  2:19, 
and  Davy  Grocketts,  that  produced  Red  Cloud,  2:18,  carried  with  them  from 
Canada  wb  pacing  inheritance." 

The  Ooluznbua-Pacers. 


"  PHn,  SHERIDAN." 
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Among  the  list  above  mentioned  are  the  Cloltimbuses.  Of  that  family  the 
witness  speaks  of  Phil  Sheridan  as  ''the  most  potent  sire."    Of  this  horse  be 

says : — 

''The  Colombuses  were  essentially  Canadian,  their  trotting  prepotenej 
greatly  intensified  through  Black  Maria,  a  daughter  of  Harris'  Hambletoniaiif 
being  a  dam  of  young  Columbus,  a  stallion  with  sii  performers  in  the  2:80  list, 
and  the  sire  of  Phil  Sheridan,  2:26^,  with  three  performers  in  the  2:80  list;  Fliil 
himself,  a  legally  naturalized  Canadian,  his  dam  Black  Fly,  bred  at  Irish  Gied^ 
Out.,  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  old  Tippoo,  (Phil  Sheridan,  the  sire  of  Adel&ide, 
2:19i,  has  done  stud  service  in  Eastern  Ontario,  in  connection  with  the  Byfid;fk 
Stock  Farm,  for  the  last  three  years,  and  must  in  the  near  future  have  a  percep- 
tibly beneficial  effect  upon  the  trotting  stock  of  that  section.)" 

The  Bullook  Horse  and  his  Progeny. 

The  Doctor  then  goes  on  to  describe  another  branch  of  the  great  Ganate 

pacing  family.    He  says : — 

"  But  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  of  this  element  that  left  Canada,  ns 
the  Bullock  horse,  a  descendant  of  the  Moscow  tribe,  indigenous  sixty  miles  be- 
low Montreal,  a  horse  that  was  taken  from  Laprairie  to  Rouse's  Point,  thence  te 
Whitehall,  where  he  sired  North  American,  whose  trotting  inheritance  hecm 
greatly  intensified  through  his  dam  being  by  Harris'  Hambletonisin,  a  Utile  gn] 
mare  with  an  injured  hip ;  and  doubly  intensified  in  the  pacing  element,  it' 
little  grey  mare's  dam  being  herself  a  pacer.  The  Bollock  horse  sired  the  D&ite 
horse,  a  chestnut  gelding  that  stood  sixteen  hands  high,  pin-hipped,  and  ta 
showed  trotting  sp^  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eipp,  who  sold  him  to  Mr.  TilUsiA 
who  nicked  his  tail.  He  sold  him  to  Jake  Adams  for  $226,  who  in  turn  sold  Iff 
to  Andrew  Dalton,  who  trotted  him  in  races.  He  was  bred  at  St.  Hyacinthe,*! 
looked  very  much  like  Old  Moscow.  He  could  trot  on  ice  close  to  twenty,  and  v 
driven  in  a  race  by  D.  M.  Jenkms  in  2:36. 

"  North  American  was  a  dark  brown  horse,  strong,  16:8  high,  short  back,  stall- 
ing erect,  firm,  straight,and  with  equal  pressure  on  four  heavy-boned  limbs,  and  vis 
at  ease  placed  proportionately  apart,  with  mathematical  parallelogram  pieciji» 
coarse  head,  long  full  tail,  square  buttocks,  immensely  muscled,  with  a  eweefHi 
,  wide,  open-gaited  stride ;  when  at  speed,  a  trotter  that  did  his  mile  to  wagga^ 

Island  Park  in  2:38,  and  so  tenacious  of  his  gait  as  to  suffer  extreme  flageUativ 
without  leaving  his  feet.  Bay  YorE,  a  daughter  bred  by  Sam  Brady,  was  sesli: 
Kentucky,  and  at  Woodburn  produced  Bayard,  2:31  J,  at  five  years  old,  who  c 
turn  sired  Emma  B.,  2:23.  Whitehall,  a  son  of  North  American,  produced  Bho^ 
Island,  2:28^,  whose  congress  with  Belle  Brandon  by  Bysdyk's  Hambletonian,  ^ 
duced  Gov.  Sprague  2:20^,  at  five  years  old,  the  centennial  sensational  trdte 
A  daughter  of  Sebastopol,  son  of  North  American,  produced  Maggie  Briggs,  2^. 
at  five  years  old.  America,  by  Whitehall,  generated  Nellie  Holcomb,  2:28.  01* 
Lady  Rice,  by  Whitehall,  begat  Scott's  Thomas,  2:21,  and  Scott's  Chief,  4* 
Fanny  Jackson,  out  of  Betty  Condon  uniformly  threw  trotters  to  Daniel  LaBilie^ 
of  which  the  fastest  is  Aristos,  2:27}.  Ivanhoe  oMas  Yankee,  that  w(mfr 
•  twenty  mile  race  against  Empire  State  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  bj  K<^ 

j  American.    It  is  through  Lady  Waltermire,  a  trotting  daughter  of  North  Ameriei^ 

1  that  this  Canadian  Bullock  family  has  achieved  such  prominence  and  importaoet 

\  Mr.  Aristides  Welch,  of  Chestnut  HiU,  near  Philadelphia,  a  breeder  of  g^ 

;  intelligence  and  astuteness,  by  uniting  the  Messenger  element  representii  i 
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Bysdyk's  Hambletonian,  and  the  Lady  Waltermire,  above  mentioned,  produced 

the  horse  whioh  Dr.  McMonagle  speaks  of  as 

**  A  colt  that  had  a  natural  pacing  speed  of  better  than  2:80  to  the  halter,  a 
representative  sire,  the  motcAZes^  Strathmore;  the  sire  of  Wiser's  Chestnut  Hill,  2:22, 
(sold),  Steinway,  t^o-year-old,  2:81|^,  and  three-year-old,  2:26|,  a  horse  that  sold 
last  fall  for  $18,000,  and  is  doing  stud  service  in  California  at  $800  each  for  the 
season ;  the  sire  also  of  Santa  Claus  with  the  best  five-year-old  record,  2:18,  also 
standing  for  stud  service  in  the  State  with  a  large  patronage  at  $500  each  for  his 
season's  service." 

For  Strathmore  the  sum  of  $24,999  was  once,  it  is  understood,  offered  and 
refused  by  his  owner.  Of  Chestnut  Hill,  the  son  of  Strathmore,  the  annexed 
plate  is  an  illustration. 

The  St.  Lawrences. 

Another  branch  of  the  pacing  family  has  yet  to  be  noticed,  the  St.  Lawrences. 
Of  St.  Lawrence,  the  evidence  reads : — 

^'The  origin  of  this  branch  of  pacing-trotting  proclivity  was  bred  near 
Montreal,  taken  to  New  Tork  State  in  1848  by  W.  Prendergrast  and  sold  to  Joseph 
Hall,  of  Rochester,  in  1868 ;  was  sold  to  Mr.  January  and  taken  to  St.  Louis,  and 
there  stood  for  $200  the  season,  re-sold  for  $8,600  and  taken  back  to  New  Tork 
State ;  in  1867  was  taken  to  Michigan  and  died  at  Kalamazoo  in  1868. ' '  St.  Lawrence 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  of  the  Canadian  breed  brought  over,' 
says  Wallace,  'winning  very  many  hotly  contested  races,  and  trotting  well  down 
in  the  thirties.'  It  cannot  be  said  he  founded  a  family,  but  he  is  certainly  very 
nearly  entitled  to  that  distinction.  He  was  a  trotter  himself  and  left  trotters 
behind  him. 

**  A  noted  instance  of  his  ability  to  transmit  his  inheritance  was  through  his 
son,  Einkead's  St.  Lawrence,  whose  daughter  Fanny,  from  the  result  of  a  congress 
with  Pilot  Junior,  produced  that  famous  brood  mare  at  Woodbum  Farm,  Water- 
witch,  the  dam  of  Mambrino  Gift,  2:20,  and  Scotland,  2:22^;  the  double  pacing  and 
Canadian  element  from  old  Pilot,  triply  intensified,  originating. the  former,  and  the 
psychical  influence  of  the  thoroughbred  runner,  imported  Bonnie  Scotland,  on  the 
paciojs  element,  creating  the  latter.  Another  son,  the  Washburn  horse,  owned 
until  death  in  Central  Ontario,  also  proved  his  power  of  transmitting  this  inherit- 
ance, his  progeny.  Lady  SuffoUL,  Balmy  Bill,  St.  Lawrence  Maid,  and  Lady  Jane, 
doing  actual  campaign  turf  and  ice  service  low  down  in  the  thirties,  the  latter 
winning  the  great  five  mile  race  at  Mutchmoor  Park,  near  Ottawa,  in  1878,  a£d 
8t.  Lawrence  Maid  trotting  her  mile  on  ice  in  2:26.* 
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The  Washburn  horse  sired  Moose,  of  which  horse  Dr.  McMonagle  says : — 

**  It  is  through  the  bay  gelding  Moose,  the  sensational  circuit  trotter  of  1879, 
that  the  Washburn  horse  transmitted  his  strongest  potency  for  speed.  This  great 
campaigner  and  winner  was  a  fast  trotter  from  his  first  debut  on  the  turf,  and  at 
the  present  has  obtained  a  record  of  2:20^,  the  fastest  ever  secured  by  a  Canadian- 
bred  horse,  and  now  only  equalled  bythe  Boyal  George  mare,  Lucy,  another  wholly 
Canadian  bred,  obtained  this  season.  Moose  is  owned  by  Bobert  Toung,  of  Ottawa, 
and  was  bred  by  Mr.  McGarr,  at  present  of  Smith's  Fsdls.  The  mother  of  Moose 
was  a  mare  brought  from  New  York,  formerly  owned  by  John  Morrissey,  was  used 
for  turf  purposes,  said  to  be  a  Trustee  mare,  and  was  reputed  to  be  able  to  show 
trials  of  speed  as  good  as  2:84." 
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How  the  St.  Lawrence  element  of  which  Moose  is  so  distinguished  a  reprt 
sentative,  maybe  perpetuated,  is  also  shown,  although,  with  Moose  must  temiiott 
the  line  of  descent  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

After  even  this  brief  reyiew  of  the  history  of  the  Canadian  pacing  element,  it 
wiU  not  be  difficult  to  agree  with  Dr.  McMonagle,  that  **  if  properly  hnBbaiidal 
coupled,  and  crossed  by  Canadian  breeders,  it  cannot  help  but  be  immeiiBely  pro- 
ductive in  profits  to  the  horse-breeding  interest  of  Ontario." 


Due  to  what  circumstances  and  to  what  commingling  of  blood  will  be  seen  y 
the  narrative  proceeds,  Ontario  can  boast  two  families  of  horses  fotruded  miti: 
her  own  borders,  that  are,  beyond  all  question,  eminently  adapted  for  the  purpoea 
of  the  hour — the  Royal  Georges  and  the  Clear  Grits. 

The  Royal  Georgea 

The  Royal  Georges  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  McMonagle : — 

*'  The  class  of  horses  in  Ontario  particularly,  that  have*  a  type  of  theii  of"- 
ihat  are  firm  in  their  characteristics,  that  are  undying  in  their  habits,  and  tb' 
have  always  held  their  ancestral  heredity  in  spite  of  aB  opposition,  are  the  Boyv 
Gteorges.  They  originated  in  the  Tippoos,  coming  through  Black  Warrior,  a:^ 
contain  within  themselves  characteristics  that  cannot  be  destroyed.  They  hr- 
size,  form,  velocity,  longevity,  and  a  type  that  leads  to  permanencv  in  the  famii; 
a  type  that  makes  good  carriage  horses,  and  has  of  late  produced  some  tsIiuI - 
trotters  that  trot  close  to  twenty — campaigners,  and  winners.  I  have  thougk^: 
possible  that  they  could  be  the  basis  of  a  class  of  horses  strictly  Canadian,  whx^ 
coupled  with  appropriately  selected  thoroughbreds,  would  produce  tiie  essent^ 
desideratum  of  the  present  day — ^the  park  or  coach  horse.  The  Canadian  Boj> 
Georges  stand  well  on  their  limbs,  they  are  large,  muscular,  have  good,  60C^ 
constitutions,  and  doubtless  originally,  in  ancestral  distance,  had  a  pacing  nc^ 

The  origin  of  the  Royal  Georges  is  given  as  follows : — 

**  The  Tippoos  and  Royal  Georges  are,  emphatically,  a  Canadian  stock.  *T:^ 
originated  with  Isaac  Mordtn,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  near  Belleville  or  >j 
anee,  in  1816  or  1818.  The  original  founder  was  Tippoo,  styled  'Old  Black ^ 
poo.'  He  was  the  produce  of  a  mare  that  was  brought  to  Canada,  it  is  sfc^ 
frgm  the  United  States,  by  a  preacher,  Mr.  Howard.  She  was  in  foal  whoi  l^^ 
Morden  obtained  her  from  Mr.  Howard,  and  she  produced  this  black  colt  v^'^' 
spring  of  1817.  The  sire  of  Tippoo  was  never  known,  though  it  has  been  ol&i£> 
without  proof,  that  he  also  belonged  to  the  United  States. 

"  From  Tippoo  we  had  Warrior.  Warrior  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Tirj^' 
Warrior's  mother  was  an  English-bred  mare  belonging  to  an  offioer  of  theii^ 
in  the  1st  Royals.  She  was  of  the  Warrior  lineage,  and  was  brown,  althong^'^ 
Tippoo  family  were  black,  and  from  her  we  have  a  brown  horse,  which  ifl  fc^ 
as  'Black  Warrior.'  His  owner,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  1840,  intended  to  ta^'^ 
horse  to  Michigan,  but  on  his  way  he  got  lame  and  was  traded  to  a  Mr.  Bi!> 
living  twenty  miles  south  of  London,  who  kept  him  until  he  died.  Man;  ^  '^ 
get  were  pacers. 

^'From  the  veins  of  Warrior  we  have  Royal  George,  and  from  the  loins  of  fi^? 
Gteorge  we  have  the  best  breed  of  horses  that  ever  lived  in  Canada.    Be  r 
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dnoed  Lady  Byron,  2:28,  Lady  Hanulton,  2:30,  Tartar,  2:28J,  and  Toronto  Chief,, 
2:24^  (saddle) ;  also  Royal  Revenge,  and  otherB  that  have  produced  tiottere  going 
'sB  low  as  2:20^,  and  Belling  in  the  market  at  as  high  as  |10,000.  His  family 
also  inclade  Caledonia  Chief,  2:29J;  Byron,  2:25j;  Fred  Hooper,  2:23';  J.  Ellis, 
2:29;  Lacy,  2:20j;  Belle  of  Toronto,  2:30;  Neli,  2:27;  John  S.  Clark,  2:30; 
Mike  Jefferson,  2:29^ ;  Fanny  Jefferson,  2;28i- ;  Thomaa  Jefferson,  2:23  (repres- 
ented in  the  accompanying  illnstration) ;  Commodore  Nut,  2:29 ;  Ben  Flagler, 
2:26i;  Geo'.  F.  Smith,  2:28;  and  many  others  not  included  in  the  2:80  lists. 
The  greatly  dreaded  old-time  trotter  Taoony,  with  a  mile  record  of  2:26,  and  a 
two-mile  one  of  5:02 — the  winner  of  more  than  twenty  hotly  contested  events — 
the  conqueror  of  Flora  Temple  in  two  set  races,  was  Canadian  bred,  by  Sports- 
man, a  son  of  old  Tippoo.  Another  son  of  Tippoo,  the  Sager  horse,  eot  the  fast 
mare  Crazy  Jane,  2:27 ;  another,  a  grandson  of  old  Tippoo,  got  J.  H.  Burke." 

The  descent  of  Royal  George,  on  the  dam's  side.  Is  thus  referred  to : — 
"  An  early  descendant  of  Messenger,  Harris*  Hambletonian,  sometimes 
known  as  Bristol  Hambletonian,  produced  two  daughters,  which  Mr.  Billington, 
of  Middlehory,  Yt.,  was  taking  to  Detroit,  and  while  travelling  near  London,  On- 
tario, the  off  one  permanently  injured  herself  by  getting  her  foot  through  a  cor- 
duroy bridge,  and  became  crippled  for  life.  She  was  Bold  to  Mr.  Barnes,  the  then 
owner  of  Black  Warrior,  who  lived  twenty  miles  sontb  of  London,  and  becams 
the  dam  of  Royal  George. 


:.  8HITH  "— (BoTU  Qmomou). 


"  This  was  a  dark  bay  or  almost  brown  horse,  fully  sixteen  hands  high,  and 
•rell  proportioned.  His  head  and  neck  were  good,  his  body  deep  and  round,  joints 
laxae  and  strong,  and  legs  and  feet  without  fault  or  blemish.     "When  Royal  Georga 
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was  three  or  four  yeaxs  old  Mr.  Barnes  sold  him  to  James  Forshee,  hence  th 
'Forshee  horse.*     Dnring  this  period  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  large»  stroitt 
handsome  business  horse,  and  a  remarkably  fine  traveller,  but  nobody  dreainl 
'that  anything  fast  would  ever  spring  from  him,  or  that  he  would  found  a  Cai4 
dian  family.    Mr.  Munger  bought  him  from  Mr.  Forshee,  and  sold  him  to  Mid 
Dougherty,  of  St.  Catharines,  for  $400.    It  was  Mr.  Dougherty  that  gave 
the  name  of  Boyal  George.    In  1858,  W.  H.  Ashford,  of  Lewiston,  N.T.,  bong! 
him  and  kept  him  there  and  at  Buffiedo  two  or  three  years.    I  think  he  was  agai 
repurchased  by  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  died  at  St.  Catharines  in  1861.    There  is 
tradition  of  his  ever  being  in  a  race  but  once,  and  that  at  Hamilton  on  the  ice  ii 
1862,  in  a  contest  for  a  very  considerable  wager  with  the  famous  '  State  of  M^e.^ 
BoyaJ  George  won  easily,  and  was  not  extended  beyond  a  2.60  clip." 

Of  the  Boyal  George  family,  two  stallions  available  for  stud  service  in 

Ontario,  at  the  present    time^  are  prominently  mentioned  in  the  evidence.; 

One  of  these,  "  Wm.  B.  Smith,"*  is  owned  by  Mr.  Wiser,  M.P.,  of  Prescott.    The 

services  of  this  horse  can  be  had  at  a  very  moderate  fee.    The  other,  "  Erin  Chief/' 

also  available  at  a  most  reasonable  charge,  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  A.  &  R 

Wells,  of  Aurora  (York).    Of  "  Wm.  B.  Smith,"  Mr.  Wiser  says  in  his  evidence:— 

''  The  horse  I  speak  of  is  a  descendant  of  Royal  George,  out  of  an  imported 
mare.  His  name  is  Wm.  B.  Smith,  and  he  was  sired  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  trotter 
with  a  record  of  2:23,  who,  in  turn,  was  sired  by  Toronto  Chief,  and  he  by  Boy&I 
George.  On  the  side  of  his  dam,  he  is  out  of  imported  Heather  Bloom  by  Talljlio. 
He  is  one  of  the  kind  of  trotting  stock  from  which  I  propose  to  breed  our  ism 
horses,  those  for  lighter  agricultural  work.  He  is  also  of  the  kind  to  cross  witb 
the  Messenger  stods:,  so  as  to  ^t  the  park  horse,  if  we  ever  are  to  get  it.  He 
stands  sixteen  hands  high,  and  is  a  bright  chestnut  colour.  On  my  own  track  be 
has  showed  me  a  mile  in  2:35,  and  a  half-mile  in  1:16." 

Of  Erin  Chief,  the  following  account  has  been  obtained : — 

**  Erin  Chief  is  a  golden  chestnut,  15}  hands  high,  weighing  1,200  pounds, 
with  fine  trotting  action,  requiring  neither  weights  nor  boots.  He  is  a  very 
bright,  intelligent  animal,  and  of  a  particularly  docile  disposition.  He  wsf 
got  by  Howe  s  Royal  George,  whose  sire  was  Field's  Royal  Gteorge,  son  of 
Koyal  (3eorge,  the  rounder  of  the  family,  who  was,  consequently,  grandsire  to 
Erin  Chief.  His  dam  was  Erin  Queen,  daughter  of  imported  Charon,  a  horse 
of  distinguished  pedigree." 

Erin  Chief  has  been  nine  years  serving  as  a  stud  horse,  having  in  that  time 
sired  no  less  than  400  colts,  which  show  his  characteristics  in  a  remarka^^l^ 
degree.  He  has  had  very  little  training,  but  can,  it  is  said,  trot  a  mile  in  2:oi 
or  better.  A  considerable  number  of  his  progeny  are  stated  to  be  able  to  show  three 
minutes  or  better  in  their  three-year-old  form.  Five  or  six  that  have  been  traine»i 
have  done  2:30  on  a  first-class  track.  No  less  than  forty-six  of  his  progeny  wer 
exhibited  at  the  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition  last  falL 

Mr.  Williams,  deploring  the  rapid  disappearance  of  Canadian  families  ot 
horses,  remarks  that  the  Royal  Georges  are  going  in  the  same  way.    It  is  much  u^  I 
be  hoped  that  such  a  result  may  be  averted,  and  a  family  of  horses  so  well  qualifi^   f 
to  give  reputation  to  the  horse-breeding  industry  of  Canada,  be  carefolly  en- 
couraged and  maintained. 

•  Sm  mtutntion,  page  44S. 
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The  Olear  Gxita 

The  Olear  Orit  fif^mily  have  been  founded  even  more  recently  than  the  Royal 
Oeorge  tribe.  The  venerable  originator  still  lives,  the  property  of  Mr.  George 
Whitely,  of  Seaforth,  and  the  art  of  the  photographer  furnishes  a  picture  of  the  old 
horse,  as  well  as  his  worthy  owner. 

dear  Qrit  is  the  offspring  of  a  thoroughbred  horse,  Lapidist  (whose  sire  was 
Touchstone),  and  a  pacing  mare  sired  by  a  horse  known  as  Cock  of  the  Bock,  a  fact 
that  leads  to  some  learned  speculation,  and  on  which  Dr.  McMonagle  founds  an 
•elaborate  argument  tending  to  show  the  tenacity  of  the  transmitting  element  in 
the  pacer  tribe.  Clear  Qrit,  according  to  Dr.  McMonagle,  clearly  inherited  she 
pacing  &culty.    He  says : — 

^  That  Olear  Grit  himself  paced  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  as  he  frequently  ez« 
ercised  in  that  gait  on  the  Brantford  track  when  owned  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  had 
to  be  weighted  on  his  fore  feet  to  square  awav  his  gait  to  a  trot.     The  groom  of 
St.  Patrick  is  my  informant  as  to  the  mode  of  weighting  both  Olear  Qrit  and  his^ 
son  St.  Patrick." 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  It  is  useless  to  deny — ^nobody  denies — every  Oanadian  rejoices — ^that  this 
4Bon  of  Lapidist  conveys  (he  still  uves)  to  his  progeny  a  valuable  inheritance  of 
«peed  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  production  of  roadsters,  gentlemen's  drivers  and 
turf  performers.  When  we  find  two  strains  of  blood  combined  in  a  trotting  horse, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  we  must  consider  these  two  strains  singly,  and  deter- 
mine what  each  has  done  of  itself  in  producing  trotters.  If  each  strain  has,  in  its 
own  strength  and  without  the  aasiBtance  of  the  other,  produced  trotters,  we  are 
then  at  the  end  of  the  investigation,  and  conclude  that  both  were  positive  forces 
in  the  production  of  that  trotter.  But  if  we  find  that  one  of  the  strains  never 
produced  a  trotter  except  in  combination  with  the  other,  then  we  may  justly  con- 
clude that  strain  is  only  a  negative  element  and  may  as  well  be  displaced  for 
something  else." 

The  conclusion  of  his  argument  is : — 

**  The  pacer  has  an  inheritance  that  has  come  down  from  a  greater  antiquity 
than  the  running  horse,  and  it  cannot  be  Ic^cally  maintained  to  the  contraiy, 
but  that  tiie  old  pacing  mare  overshadowed  Lapidist,  and  psychically,  indepen- 
-dently,  transmitted  her  Narragansett  inheritance  to  her  son  Olear  Gnt^  Lapidist 
.arousing  her  previous  ancestrai  inheritance  and  securing  a  fixity  and  firmness  of 
type." 

Mr.  Patteson,  however,  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  thoroughbred  as  follows : — 

**  In  speaking  of  thoroughbred  stallions  in  Oanada,  I  would  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Boyal  George  stallions,  and  Olear  Qrit  and  his  sons,  of  whom  I  have  seen 
much  mention  made  during  the  course  of  the  Oommission's  inquiries,  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  allowed  to  trace  a  great  deal  of  their  excellence  to  the  thoroughbred 
blood  in  their  veins. 

^*  The  Olear  Grit  family  traces  to  Lapidist  and  the  Boyal  George  horse  Erin 
Chief,  to  the  imported  thoroughbred  horse  Oharon;  while  both  the  Olear  Qrit 
and  Erin  C^ief  xamilies  are  descendants  of  an  imported  horse  called  Blacklock,  a 
thoroughbred  brought  into  this  neighbourhood,  and  originaUy  known  as  Fidget. 
34 
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''  Both  these  families  are  pre-eminently  trotting  families,  and  when  you  take 
into  account  the  thoroughbred  blood  in  the  veins  of  Rysdyk,  you  may  assume 
that  there  is  no  trotting  blood  of  any  value  in  this  country,  that  is  not  so  mixed 
with  that  of  the  thoroughbred,  as  to  bear  oat  what  I  say,  viz.,  that  thoroughbred 
Mood  is  essential  to  its  exoellenoa  Consequentlv  we  ou^ht,  even  for  trotting 
purposes,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  thorougnbred  stallions.  All  the  greai; 
American  trotting  families,  the  Stars  (Dexter),  the  Clays  (Patchen),  Qamble- 
Xonians  (Gbldsmith  Maid),  boast  of  thoroughbred  blood ;  while  Lady  Palmer,  and 
others,  were  clean  thoroughbreds  themselves." 

That  the  trotting  element  is  a  very  marked  characteristic  of  both  the  Clear 
Qrits  and  Royal  Georges  is  quite  clear.  In  the  Toronto  Globe,  of  July  12th  and 
14th,  the  sporting  editor  gives  some  account  of  the  Clear  Grit  fiimily  and  their 
performances.    His  account  of  Clear  Grit  is  as  follows : — 

**  He  turned  out  to  be  a  marvellously  plucky  colt,  and  in  time,  after  he  had 
been  nearly  spoiled  by  bad  handling,  and  after  he  had  been  banged  about  the 
streets  of  Toronto  in  a  grocer's  cart,  he  ultimately,  after  many  viciflsitudes, 
turned  out  to  be  a  speedy  trotter  for  his  day,  and,  better  than  that,  a  horse  that 
was  sure  to  come  to  the  front  when  once  the  heats  were  broken.  He  would  stay 
all  dav,  and  never  give  up  a  race  as  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  stay  in  it.  Though 
he  still  lives  and  is  doing  good  service  in  the  stud,  his  trotting  days  are  long  since 
past.  I  do  not  at  the  moment  remember  what  record  he  secured  while  on  the 
turf,  but  he  is  rated  by  good  horsemen  as  able  to  beat '  85  '  in  his  trotting  da;B, 
while  all  who  knew  him  unite  in  the  opinion  that  he  woxdd  have  been  very  fast 
had  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  judicious  handling  from  his  colthood.  He  is  a 
rangy,  light-necked,  and  heavy-barrelled  horse,  rather  remarkable  for  bis 
widely  spread  gascons.  Many  who  have  seen  him  trot  say  he  is  the  biggest  gaited 
horse  they  ever  saw,  and  that  he  carried  his  hind  legs  and  feet  very  wide  apart, 
while  the  front  ones  moved  in  a  much  narrower  gauge. 

"  During  the  greater  part  of  his  career  in  the  stud,  Clear  Grit,  like  nearly  all 
other  Ganadian-bred  stallions,  covered  all  sorts  of  mores,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, though,  of  course,  those  of  the  last  mentioned  classes  greatly  outnumbered 
those  of  the  former.  The  first  of  his  colts  to  come  prominently  into  notice,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  Clothespin,  a  horse  which,  after  showing  i 
good  turn  of  speed  in  Canada,  went  to  the  United  States,  and  showed  trials  aa 
good  as  2:22  or  better. 

**  In  the  summer  of  1876  St.  Patrick,  a  five-year-old  son  of  Clear  Grit,  trotted 
in  remarkably  good  form  at  Woodbine  Park,  and,  in  1877,  showed  a  trial  ov« 
Cleveland  track  in  2:22.  He  subsequently  went  wrong  temporarily,  and  has  not 
since  distinguished  himself  upon  the  turf,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  reasoc 
why  he  should  not  do  so  any  time  he  may  happen  to  be  put  in  good  hands  ao^ 
conditioned  for  a  race. 

"  Next  came  the  famous  bay  stallion  Amber,  by  Clear  Grit,  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Royal  Revenge  (the  latter  a  splendid  sire  of  Royal  George  extraction).  Ambei 
was  recently  descrioed  in  connection  Math  the  report  of  the  Kochester  spring  mec^ 
ins,  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  concerning  him.  He  is  generally  adoiov- 
lodged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  animal  now  on  tiie  trotting  turf,  speeds  withoiT* 
weights  or  artificial  aids  of  any  kind,  and  was  never  known  to  hit  himself  asj- 
where  when  trotting  on  anything  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  deoea' 
track.  In  speeding  he  takes  a  very  long  stride,  but  carries  his  hind  feet  far  enoi^ 
apart  so  that  they  pass  clear  outside  of  the  front  ones,  and  never  dips  a  hair.  S< 
carries  his  head  well  up,  gathers  strongly  and  rapidly,  and,  in  short  his  waj  (* 
going  can  best  be  described  as  perfection  itself.    How  fast  he  can  fcrot  I  do  ik 
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"MAMDl;lKO,"  8IBB  OP  •■  MESSENGER." 

taxmei  coald  not  tlien  command  one  dollar  as  eaeily  as  lie  can  ten  novr,  we  can 
begin  to  realize  Bometbino;  of  the  magnitude  of  a  nttt  annual  rental  of  $1,000  for 
the  services  of  a  stallion  m  tbat  da;. 

"  It  became  noted  shortly  after  hia  arriTal,  that  he  was  a  horse  of  real 
innate  superiority,  of  peculiar  prepotency,  or  a  determination  to  convej  to  pos- 
terity not  only  what  had  been  conferred  upon  hiniBelf,  hut  an  additional  charac- 
teristic.  He  originated  a  type  of  horBca  almost  entirely  different  from  the  family 
from  which  he  came,  unless  the  combination  tbat  produced  Mambrino,  the  aire  of 
Messenger,  was  on  exception.  He  embodied  '  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards,' 
and  was  the  '  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.' 

"  One  of  Messenger's  ancestors,  it  is  said,  had  the  faculty  of  straddling  when 
on  the  run,  and  he  conveyed  tbat  peculiar  habit  to  his  family.  MesBcngers  were 
nil  large,  stylish  horses,  and  although  derived  from  a  variety  of  sonrcea  on  the 
ttam's  side,  tliey  generally  followed  the  sire,  and  produced  trotters  that  were  not 
celebrated  for  speed  particularly,  but  as  roadsters. 

"  In  Rhode  Island,  in  New  York,  and  in  New  Jersey,  there  grew  np  a  stock 
of  horses  known  as  tbe  'Messenger  stock,  and  they  were  all  sought  at  verr  hicfa 
I'ricea.  The  sons  of  Messenger  were  gathered  up  aoring  the  last  few  years  of  bis 
life,  and  taken  in  all  directions.  Some  were  token  to  Maine,  and  prodaced  iht 
Bush  Messenger  family.  Ogden's  Messenger  was  sired  by  imported  Messenger, 
and  Etood  for  many  years  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  River  Ht.  Lawrence,  across  frosi 
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Morrisburg*    It  is  claimed  that  Ogden's  Messenger  produced  Tippoo,  but  that  has 
not  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction. 

"  Messenger  had  very  many  other  sons,  which  "went  in  different  directions, 
and  wherever  they  went  they  all  seemed  to  impart  an  influence  that  produx^ed 
strong,  able  drivers,  and  fine  coach  horses.  The  greatest  of  Messenger's  second 
descendants  was  probably  Tippoo  Saib,  Junior.  It  was  demonstrated  that  if  a 
Messenger's  grandson  and  a  Messeijger's  granddaughter  were  bred  together,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dutchman  by  the  above  sire  out  of  Nettle  by  Black  Messenger,  they 
would  produce  trotters  wmch  would  go  three  miles  in  7:82|^,  an  actual  performance, 
standing  unequalled  for  thirty-three  years,  when  on  September  21st,  1872,  the 
great  mare,  Huntress,  in-bred  in  the  same  line  by  Volunteer  by  Rysdyk's  Hamble- 
tonian,  reduced  the  three-mile  feat  to  7:21f ,  which  stands  unequalled  yet." 

From  Messenger  came  Mambrino ;  from  Mambrino,  Abdallah ;  and  from  Ah- 
dallah,  Bysdyk's  Hambletonian,  the  founder  of  the  B^unbletonian  branch  of  the 
Abdallah-Messenger  stock.  Hambletonian,  with  the  exception  of  one  cross  with 
imported  Bellfounder,  was  strictly  in-bred  from  Messenger. 

His  pedigree  is  supplied  by  Dr.  McMonagle,  as  follows  : — 

(     Eng.  Mambrino. 

E/imp.  Messenger.!  Thrcmghbred  Mare. 
^  f  Abdallah.  J  Mambrino )  /imp.  Sourkront. 

J  ]  V  Daughter  of  i  Thoroughbred  Mare. 

Q  I  \  Amazonia,  f  Son  of  imp.  Messenger. 

^  \  \  Unknown. 

H  (  fimp.  Bellfomider. 

^"s  J  ( imp.  Messenger. 

Q  IChas-KentMare)  /Bishop's  Hambt*n  <  (unp.  Shark. 

^  V One  Eye,  J  (Pheasant  < 

1^  I  (imp.  Messenger.  (Thoroughbred. 

•^  ^  vSUyertail      < 

(Unknown. 

"  Two  streams  of  Messenger  Uood  unite  in  Abdallah,  the  sire  of  Hambletonian,  and  two  streams  unite 
In  One  Eye,  his  granddam,  and  theae  four  streams  unite  in  him." 

Of  imported  Bellfounder  it  is  said : — 

"  Imported  Bellfounder — designated  the  *  wonderful  Norfolk  Trotter  * — ^was  im- 
ported from  England  by  James  Boott,  and  landed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  July,  1822. 
He  was  a  bright  bay  with  black  legs,  standing  15  hands  high.  His  stud  card  of 
the  following  year  says : — '  His  sire,  old  Bellfounder,  was  a  true  descendant  of  the 
original  blood  of  the  Fireaways,  which  breed  of  horses  stands  unrivalled  for  the  sad- 
dle. Bellfounder  is  allowed  by  the  best  judges  in  Norfolk  to  be  the  fastest  and 
best  bred  horse  ever  sent  out  of  that  county.  At  five  years  old  he  trotted  2 
niles  in  6  minutes,  and  in  the  following  year  was  matched  for  200  guineas  to 
irot  9  miles  in  80  minutes,  which  he  won  easily  by  22  seconds.' " 

In  caUing  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  Messenger-Hambletonian  stock,  the 

ecords  of  their  performances  and  the  prices  they  have  been  sold  for,  Mr.  Wiser 

ays: — 

Of  this  stock  Goldsmith's  Maid,  record  2:14,  brought $20,000 

Dexter,  record  2:17J,  brought 88,000 

Jay  Gould,  record  2:20J,  brought 80,000 

Judge  Fullerton,  record  2:18,  brought 16,000 

Georce  Wilkes,  record  2:22,  brought 16,000 

GazeUe,  record  2:21,  brought :..  10,000 

Eosalind,  record  2:21i,  brought 20,000 

Chas.  Blackman,  4  months  old,  brought 5,000 
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ProBpero,  record  2:20,  bronghi f  25,000 

Dame  Trot,  record  2:22,  brought 10,000 

Joe  Elliott,  no  record,  brought 10,000 

Bruno,  record  2:29^,  bronght 15,000 

Startle,  no  record,  bronght 25,000 

Robert  Bonner,  no  recora,  brought 16,000 

DanntleBs,  no  record,  bronght « 10,000 

Happy  Medinm,  no  record,  bronght 24,000 

BocrateB,  no  record,  bronght 21,000 

Edwart  Everett,  no  record,  brought 20,000 

Wallkill  Chief,  no  record,  brought 10,000 

Maud  8.,  record,  2:1IJ,  brought 21,000 

Steinway,  3  yr.  old,  record  2:81^,  and  8  yr.  old  record  2:25}, 

brought 18,000 

Dick  SwiTeller,  record  2:18,  brought 16,000 

Trinkett,  4  yt.  old,  record  2:19},  bronght 11,000 

"I  paid  f  10,000  for  Ryedyk  'with  no  record.  These  are  only  a  few  of  tbe 
many  that  brought  anoh  large  prices.  It  is  the  trotters  of  this  family  tiiat  make 
snch  performers  on  the  American  turf.  As  a  family  they  have  the  best  records, 
with  the  greatest  number  of  performers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  heats  within 
the  2:80  standard  adopted  by  the  National  Assooiatiou  of  Trotting  Horse  Breeders." 

Maud  8.,  however,  has,  sinoe  the  above  evidence  was  given,  achieved  even  • 
greater  trinmph  in  the  onparalleled  feat  of  trotting  a  mile  in  2: 10|. 


"HAUD  8."— Kfcco 
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The  following  are  some  of  her  performances  : — 

At  Gincmnaiiy  July  6ih^  in  2:84  class  (4  starters),  Maud  S.  won  in  three 
lieats^  2:26,  2:80  and  2:28.  Special  purse  at  Chicago,  July  24th,  against  Trinket, 
won  in  three  heats,  2:19,  2:21^  and  2:18|^. 

At  Buffalo,  August  4th,  2:19  class  (4  starters),  Driver  winning  the  first  heat 
an  2:17 ;  Maud  S.  the  next  three  heats,  2:16^,  2:16f  and  2:16^. 

At  Cleveland,  2:19  class  (4  starters),  three  heats,  Maud  S.,  2:24,  2:28  and 
2:31. 

At  Springfield,  purse  to  beat  2:12|,  Maud  S.,  2:20}  and  2:19. 

At  Rochester,  August  12th,  purse  to  beat  2:12^^,  Maud  S.,  2:11^,  2:20. 
(St.  Julian  same  day  and  track  made  2:llf .) 

Chicago,  September  18th,  special  purse  to  beat  2:llf ,  Maud  S.,  2:10f .  This 
was  her  last  race  for  the  season. 

Maud  S.  has  already  been  noticed  as  inheriting  pacing  blood  through  her 
dam,  Miss  Russell,  daughter  of  Pilot  Junior.  Her  sire,  Harold,  is  an  in-bred 
Hambletonian,  his  dam.  Enchantress,  and  his  sire,  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  being 
both  by  Abdallah,  grandson  of  Messenger. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Hambletonian  family  in  Canada  is  Rysdyk, 
already  mentioned  as  purchased  by  Mr.  Wiser,  M.P.,  for  $10,000,  without  record 
on  the  turf,  but  esteemed  invaluable  for  breeding  purposes. 

Rysdyk  is  descended  on  the  dam  side  from  Lexington,  a  horse  that,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  McMonagle,  ^  has  produced  more  runners  at  the  runiiing  gait  than  any 
other  stallion." 

Lexington  sired  Lady  Duke,  of  whom  Dr.  McMonagle  says  : — 

"Aristides  Welch,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  is  probably  the  most 
■astute  breeder  of  blooded  horse  stock  in  the  United  States,  except  Alexander, 
of  Kentucky.  He  goes  into  the  examination  of  pedigrees  systematically  and 
philosophically,  and  ne  will  breed  from  nothing  but  what  is  pure  and  has  a  per- 
ceptible line  of  inheritance.  He  raised  Lady  Duke,  who  was  by  Lexin^tDu,  and 
her  pedigree  shows  that  she  came  directly  through  Madoc,  by  American  Eclipse, 
who  was  out  of  Miller's  Damsel,  by  Messenger.  Mr.  Welch  conceived  the  idea 
that  if  he  could  incorporate  Messenger  blood  with  thoroughbred  blood,  and  fur- 
ther concentrate  it  with  Hambletonian,  which  was  in-bred  Messenx^er  (and  when 
I  say  in-bred  I  refer  only  to  sires),  he  woald  produce  a  model  horse  to  breed 
from.    He  produced  Rysdyk." 

Dr.  McMonagle  adds  as  to  Rysdyk  :-t 

"  Hambletonian  is  dead,  and  no  other  Rysdvk  could  be  produced  in  the 
flame  way.  This  Rysdyk  is  extraordinary.  He  has  a  wealth  of  muscles  in  the 
gluteal  regions  that  is  simply  immense.  He  has  buttocks  on  him  like  a  Short- 
horn bull.  Rysdyk  produces  true  to  his  type.  To  a  learned  man,  and  a  man  who 
studies  the  philosophy  of  breeding,  he  is  a  wonder.  He  breeds  truthfully  to  his 
ancestral  inneritance  independent  of  what  he  meets  on  the  dam's  side." 

Of  the  Hambletonians'  peiformances.  Dr.  McMonagle  says : — 

"  The  Hambletonian  family  out  of  20  performers  trotting  in  2:18,  or  better 
is  credited  with  one-half,  and  out  of  a  total  of  54  performers  with  records  of  2:20 
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or  better,  have  18,  o&e-third  of  the  whole  Dumber  ;  thej  have  the  best  reconld 
2:I2{,  with  1,663  heats,  and  184  performers  having  records  of  2:30,  or  better; ud 
tcflted  hj  that  record,  stand  fimt  in  all  the  daflses  in  2:30  or  better^  Their  pre- 
genitor,  Rjsdyk'a  HEunbletonian,  himself  produced  the  incomparable  amnber 
of  32  within  Uie  2:30  standard — having  43  Bons,  aitee  of  2:30  trotters;  17  gnmj 
sons,  sires  of  2:30  trotters;  aod  4  great-grandsons,  sireii  of  2:30  trottoi,  a  prepo- 
tency guaranteeing  breeders  that  bis  male  descendants  can  impart  with  nnlformtr 
to  their  produce  the  best  characteristics  of  their  family  and  transmit  thoee  ciiuu' 
teristicn  for  successive  generations,  and,  while  remaining  true  to  their  origioL 
type,  they  not  only  effwt  an  improvement  in  others,  oat  an  improvement  in 
theiDMlvee. 

"Along  with  the  native  type  they  will  produce  something  dissimilai and 
superior  from  anything  any  other  sire  could  produce.  The  Hambletonian  ii  tbe 
Shorthorn  of  creation. 


■tBXmOTOW." 
Tbe  Grey  Eagles,  Black  flawka,  auu  Tippoos  (the  latter  an  eldw  branch  ot  tu 
same  family  as  the  Royal  Georges)  are  still  represented  in  Canada,  althoi^l>  1^ 
traces  of  their  descent  are,  for  want  of  any  record,  gradually  being  lost. 

The  Oleveland  Bays. 
The  Cleveland  Bays  ori^nated,  at  an  indefinitely  distinct  period,  in  the  distnti 
of  Toitshire,  England,  that  pves  them  their  name.    They  were  the  old-fiishiowl 
coach  horses  of  earlier  days  when  roads  were  bad,  coaches  heavy,  and  speed  of  lis- 
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importance,  while  a  certain  dignity  of  style  and  action  in  the  steeds  was  r^arded 
as  a  proper  accompaQiment  of  travelling  greatDess.  Dr.  McUonagle  in  his  evi- 
dence  quotes  Mr.  Oeorge  E.  Brown,  of  Aurora^  Illinois,  in  regard  to  these  horses  aa 
follows : — 

"  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Brown,  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  i»  the  only  American  importer  and 
breeder  of  Cleveland  Bays  so  called.  In  eadeavouring  to  produce  the  park  horse  he 
explains  himself  thus :  "Having  some  knowledge  of  the  Cleveland  Bays,  we  were 
confident  they  would  meet  the  requirements,  we  went  to  England  and  thoroughly 
investigated  them,  as  welt  as  the  different  breeds  in  Scotland  and  France.  We  also 
consulted  with  the  best  breeders,  manners  of  large  stage  companies,  and  others 
largely  interested  in  different  horses.  Our  first  conclusions  were  confirmed,  and 
we  commenced  importing  in  1875.  We  are  well  aware  that  many  writers 
(some  of  them  English)  claim  that  the  Cleveland  Bays  are  extinct.  In  a  certcun 
sense  this  is  true,  and  by  the  same  reasoning  Clyde  and  Norman  are  in  the  same 
fix,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  same  the;  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 

"As  originally  bred  the  Cleveland  Bay  was  a  strong,  coarse  horse,  weighing 
over  1,600  pounds,  and  used  to  haul  the  ponderous  old  stages  over  long  routes. 
With  the  advent  of  steam  those  old  stages  were  displaced  by  lighter  vehicles,  req  air- 
ing lighter  horses;  consequently,  during  the  past  mtyyears.tne  Cleveland  Bay  has 
\*een  considerably  reduced  in  size ;  in  some  cases  by  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of 
the  race  horse,  and  in  others  by  judicious  selections  of  the  finer  families." 

Touatt,  speaking  of  the  improved  Cleveland,  says:  "Now  we  have  an  animal 
with  far  more  strength  and  treble  the  speed." 
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Professor  Low  says :  ''It  is  the  progressive  mixture  of  the  blood  of  horses  of 
higher  breeding,  with  those  of  the  common  race,  that  has  produced  the  variely 
of  coach  horse  usually  termed  the  Cleveland  Bay."  The  district  of  Cleveland 
owes  its  superiority  in  the  production  of  this  beautiful  race  of  horses  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  definite  breed,  formed,  not  by  accidental  mixture,  but  by  continued 
cultivation. 

In  a  word  the  original  Cleveland  Bay  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  he  is  re- 
placed by  a  horse  suited,  by  the  commingling  of  the  thoroughbred  with  the 
old  Cleveland  blood,  for  the  purposes  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Patteson  says  of  the  Cleveland  Bays : — 

''There  are  not  many  Cleveland  Bay  stallions  in  the  country.  A  few — per- 
haps not  pure-bred — were  exhibited  both  at  Hamilton  and  Toronto  at  the  late 
fairs.  Those  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  were  shown  by  a  farmer  named,  I  think, 
Somerville.  There  are  no  native  pure-bred  Cleveland  Bays ;  in  fact,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  pure-bred  mares  of  this  class  in  the  country  at  aU. 
Mr.  Abbott,  of  Montreal,  imported  two  pure-bred  mares,  but  I  know  of  no 
others. 

"  I  should  welcome  the  importation  of  Cleveland  bay  mares  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  carriage  stock,  but  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  the  stallion.  The 
Cleveland  stallion  comes  from  the  district  in  England  indicated  by  his  name, 
and  a  good  prize-taking  specimen  can  be  got  there  for  Sl,000.'' 

Mr.  Williams,  however,  says  : — 

**  There  are  a  few  Cleveland  Bays  in  this  Province,  but  I  do  not  think  so 
highly  of  them  as  Mr.  Patteson  does.  The  few  I  have  seen  have  usually  been 
very  deficient  in  action,  while  their  colts  have  been  raw-boned,  very  slow  to  ma- 
ture, not  very  strong  in  constitution,  and,  while  rather  imposing  in  appearance, 
from  a  side  view,  make  bad  horses  to  follow.  I  have  not  seen  the  Cleveland  Bays 
in  the  old  country,  and  I  am  speaking  merely  of  those  that  have  been  brought 
out  here,  as  nearly  pure-bred  as  they  can  be  got,  and  their  progeny.  I  think  the 
breed  is  pretty  well  run  out." 

It  is  quite  possible  to  reconcile,  or  at  least  account  for,  these  rather  confiiot- 

ing  statements.    There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  Cleveland  Bays,  both  in  England 

and  elsewhere,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  inferior  horses,  claiming  to 

be  improved  Cleveland  Bays,  which  have  no  such  definite  type  or  standard  as 

some  other  breeds,  should  be  palmed  off  upoja  the  foreign  buyer.    On  this  point 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Brown,  already  quoted,  says : — 

"  Of  late  years  the  demand  for  hunters  has  been  very  great,  and  as  Cleveland 
mares  and  thoroughbred  stallions  produce  the  most  popular 'weight-carrying 
huni^/  they  have  been  extensively  bred  in  this  way,  and  to-day  even  the  im- 
proved Cleveland  is  very  scarce,  which  has  led  to  the  assertion  that  they  are  ex- 
tinct. But  there  are  reliable  breeders  in  Yorkshire,  having  mares  descended  firom 
old  and  popular  families,  who  take  pains  to  secure  the  service  of  stallions  of  the 
same  class.  But  even  this  cannot  last  long,  for  agents  of  the  Russian,  German 
and  French  governments  are  constantly  scouring  the  country  for  large'and  strong 
*  nags '  and  Cleveland  stallions,  paying  high  prices,  which  accounts  for  their  not 
being  sooner  introduced  into  this  country.  The  improved  Cleveland  stands  from 
16^  to  16}  hands  high,  and  weighs  from  1,8S0  to  1,460  pounds. 
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"It  baB  been  my  good  fortnne  to  personally  inspect  Bome  of  the  mo*i  pc^a- 
lar  BtallionB  that  have  been  ackno-wledged  and  patroniised  as  Cleveland  Bays  by 
the  most  reliable  breeders  in  Toikshire,  daring  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Among  them  are  'Bamaby,'  'Lncks-All,'  'Champion,'  'Brilliant,'  '£mperor,' 
'  Wonaerfnl  Lad,'  '  General  Benefit,'  and  many  otlierB.  Home  of  the  aboTe  ate 
owned  there  and  doing  service  still,  with  many  of  their  descendants. 

"  Stallions  called  '  Cleveland  Bays '  have  no  doabt  been  imported  and  tailed 
of  good  resnlts ;  bat  genuine  Clevelmid  Bays  have  to  my  certain  knowle^;e  been 
imported  and  been  eminently  snccessful  in  producing  jnst  the  'model  horse,' 
'  bay,  16  hands,  weighing  1,200  pounds,  with  plenty  of  bone,  symmetrical  all 
over,  'action  high  and  tntppy,'  yet  he  is  at  home  on  the  reaper  ox  threshing 
nuwihine." 

TbA  Suffolk  Ptmcb. 
Of  the  breeds  of  draught  horses  represented  in  Canada  the  Suffolk  Punch  is 
one  of  the  most  promising. 


ST75TOT.K  PUNCH. 
Mr.  Fatteson  speaks  of  the  Suffolk  as  follows  :^ 
"I  think  the  chestnut  Suffolk  stallion  would  immensely  improve  omr  Mneral 

Suipose  and  t^coltural  stock,  uid  possibly  even  our  dray  and  heavynutiught 
orses. 

"  The  feet  of  the  Clyde  atalliop  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Suffolk ;  being 
either  flat,  or  shelly,  brittle,  and  split,  whereas  those  of  the  Suffolk  are  as  son^ 
as  a  thoroughbred's,  that  is  to  say,  their  texture  is  very  firm,  close,  elastio,  and  not 
"  Tolfc'  •  ■■ 


liable  to  break.  Again,  a  Suffolk  has  scarcely  any  more  hair  on  his  1^  than  • 
Cleveland  Bay,  aiuTbis  weight  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Clyde.  There  are 
Suffolk  stalliona  quite  aa  heavy  as  ordinary  Clydes,  bat  the  general  weight  is 
leas. 

*  I  say  that  ii  woald  be  wi»e  not  only  to  encourage  the  Suffolks  as  «  breed 
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but  for  croesing  purpoaee  I  value  them  much  beyond^the  Clydes,  for  the  reason  that 
the  latter  crossea  with  a  common  mare  gets  a  mongrel,  l>ecause  the  cross  is  too 
sudden  and  violent,  and  the  contrast  too  strong.  On  the  other  hand  the  Suffolk 
does  not  present  so  severe  a  contrast  to  the  ordinary  mare  as  the  Clyde,  being 
naturally  a  much  Ik^hter  timbered  horse,  of  greater  endurance,  smoother  shape, 
and  without  the  deft  rump  of  the  Clyde,  and  a  cross  with  him  would  produce  an 
animal  good  for  iigricultural,  dray,  or  omnibus  purposes,  or  in  fact  anything  shoit 
of  a  hunter. 

^'  I  have  seen  many  carriage  horses  bred  by  mating  thoroughbred  sires  and 
Suffolk  mares,  and  would  not  be  surprised  if  that  were  the  origin  of  the  Cleveland 
Bay.  A  Suffolk  horse  of  the  proper  kind  is  a  chestnut  resembling  the  Clyde  in 
substance  and  contour,  but  has  not  the  quantity  of  hair  on  the  legs  that  the  latter 
has,  and  which  often  serves  to  hide  many  imperfections  and  diseases.  I  should 
say  the  bone  of  the  Suffolk  is  as  big  as  that  of  the  Clyde,  but  he  is  much  like  what 
a  Clyde  crossed  twice  with  a  Cleveland  Bay  would  become.  When  I  was  last  in 
England  I  saw  great  numbers  of  Suffblks  in  the  coimty  of  that  name,  and  in  part 
of  Norfolk.  I  hold  not  only  that  they  are  better  horses  for  crossing  purposes  wan 
the  Clydes,  but  also  that  few  fair  specimens  of  the  class  have  ever  been  imported 
into  Ontario. 

"A  young  Suffolk  stallion  can  be  bought  in  Enc^land  for  about  100  guineas, 
($500  to  S600)  much  the  same  price  as  would  be  paid  for  a  Cleveland  Bay.  Mr. 
Simon  Beattie  has  imported  some  Suffolks,  and  thinks  highly  of  them ;  but  the 
most  of  his  have  been  sold  out  of  the  Province.  Mr.  Beattie,  with  a  pair  of 
Suffolk  mares,  once  took  the  Provincial  prize  over  all  comers  in  the  class  for 
heavy  teams." 

The  Clydesdales. 

The  Clydesdale  is  too  well  known  in  Ontario  to  need  an  elaborate  description, 
although  the  views  of  his  utility  and  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  country  are 
interesting,  and  some  of  them  have  already  been  noticed.  To  the  great  importance 
attached  in  Qreat  Britain  to  the  purity  of  the  breed  of  the  Clydesdales,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  Dr.  MoMonagle's  evidence  bears  testimony : — 

**  On  the  importance  of  registration,  so  as  to  distinguish  one  stock  from  the 
other,  and  to  keep  each  stock  pure  and  free  from  the  other,  and  to  keep  each  stock 
pure  and  free  from  contamination,  it  was  thought  that  the  Clydesdales  might  de- 
teriorate, owing  to  the  want  of  proper  protection  by  classification,  and  no  less  a 
man  than  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  has  of  late  years  originated  a  society  in  Scotlaifed 
for  the  protection  of  the  Clydesdales.  Three  years  ago  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  was 
elected  president ;  97  noblemen  and  gentlemen  joined  as  life  governors,  paying 
ten  guineas  each ;  67  life  members  paid  five  guineas  each ;  and  there  wetre  44 
annual  members — altogether  198  members,  producing  an  income  for  the  Society 
of  £1,112  for  the  first  vear.  Their  first  volume,  for  a  register  of  stallions  only, 
had  1,400  entries,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  generously  paid  the  expenses  of  its 
printing,  and  gave  each  member  a  copy.  The  second  volume  apneared  only  a  few 
months  ago,  and  the  same  attention  to  detail  which  characterised  the  first  volume 
has  been  maintained  throughout.  This  volume  contains  a  record  of  the  colour^ 
the  dates  of  foaling,  and  all  the  marks." 

Mr.  Tumlin  says : — 

*'  A  good  many  Clydes  are  being  imported,  some  of  them  veiv  good.  We  do 
not  object  to  white  on  the  hind  legs,  but  we  do  not  like  it  on  the  fore  feet.  Neailj 
all  our  large  buyers  in  the  United  States  are  Jews,  and  tibey  don't  like  a  hoiw 
with  white  fore  feet." 
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Mr.  Wiser  says : — 

"  Clydesdales  are,  I  think,  altogether  the  best  strain  to  use  upon  our  native 
mares  to  improve .  our  draught  horses.  I  should  certainly  stick  very  closely  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  Of  this  stock  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use  of.  imported 
or  thorough-bred  sires." 

Mr.  Patteson  says ; — 

"  I  think  the  tendency  of  horse  breeders  in  Canada,  at  the  present  time,  is  to 
use  Clyde,  or  heavy  draught  stallions  too  promiscuously,  that  is,  not  only  with  big, 
heavy  mares,  but  upon  small  light  mares  as  well. 

'*  The  best  horse  for  actual  draught  that  we  have,  is  unquestionably  the  Olyde, 
as  nearly  pure  as  can  be  got  By  draught  horses,  I  understand  you  to  mean  such 
as  are  suitable  for  railway  lorries,  brewers'  and  distillers'  waggons  and  drays,  or 
fitted  for  taking  about  machines." 

Mr.  WiUiams  speaks  somewhat  critically  of^the  Clydes.    He  says : — 

^  From  what  I  have  heard  of  them,  and  judging  by  the  specimen  I  saw — 
which  was  imported  W  Senator  Cochrane — I  should  say  that  the  Suffolk  has  a 
better  head  than  the  Qyde,  is  cleaner  cut  out  under  the  jowl,  has  a  better  neck, 
is  generally  deeper  and  better  formed  about  the  chest,  has  a  vastly  better  barrel, 
has  full  round  ribs  instead  of  the  slab  sides  of  the  Clyde,  and  is  without  the  rag- 
gedness  of  the  Hitter's  hips.-  The  loin  is  broad  and  well  muscled,  the  quarters  are 
well  rounded,  the  weight  well  carried  back  to  the  buttocks,  the  stifles  heavy,  the  gas- 
cons  well  spread,  and  the  hocks  well  let  down,  and  it  is  farther  from  the  root 
of  the  tail  to  the  bottom  of  the  stifles.  The  Clydesdales  are  split  up  too  much 
behind  ever  to  make  stylish  or  desirable  horses,  while  the  SufTolks  give  evidence 
of  very  much  better  breeding  all  over,  being  finer  in  the  coat,  and  with  legs  com- 
paratively smooth,  and  free  from  those  gummy  tissues  and  coarseness  so  common 
in  the  Clydesdales.  The  legs  of  the  horse  tliat  Mr.  Cochrane  imported  were  as 
clean  as  those  of  a  good  roadster,  while  they  had  all  the  weight  of  bone  and  sinew 
of  which  any  Clydesdale  could  boast.  I  would  very  strong^  recommend  the  im-* 
portation  of  tlie  Suffolk  Punch  as  a  means  of  improving  our  horses." 

Mr.  Ceorge  Cockbum,  of  Baltimore  (Northumberland),  says : — 

''I  make  a  speciality  of  breeding  horses.  My  preference  in  breeds  is  the 
Clydesdale,  and  though  I  have  some  blood  horses,  the  most  of  my  horses  ure 
draught.  In  1872  we  brought  out  a  thoroughbred  Clyde,  and  have  been  breeding 
Clydes  ever  since. 

**  I  do  not  think  the  Clydes  are  deteriorating,  but  think,  perhaps,  they  may 
be  getting  slower  and  colder-blooded,  which  is  ratiier  desirable,  in  order  to  make 
them  steady  working  horses." 

Mr.  Bobert  Beith,  of  Darlington  (Durham),  says : — 

**  The  first  Clydesdale  mare  I  bought  was  five  years  ago,  but  previous  to  that 
I  had  been  using  pure  Clyde  stallions.  For  twenty-five  years  we  nave  been  using 
pure  bred  stallions,  and  high  bred  mares,  and  at  one  time  we  imported  three  stal- 
lions into  the  country.  lately  I  have  imported  the  Clyde  filhes  and  the  colts. 
I  do  not  think  the  Clydesdales  deteriorate  here,  if  they  are  kept  pure  and  are  judi- 
ciously crossed. 

**  We  breed  our  own  well-bred  Canadian  mares  to  the  best  Clydesdale  stalliona 

^ive  caji  procure,  and  when  the  colts  reach  four  years  old  they  can  be  sold  readily 

at  firom  $150  to  S200.    These  are  heavy  horses,  weighing  1,000  to  1,500  pounds 

OT  thereabouts.    I  find  them  very  useful  on  the  farm,  and  when  I  wish  to  dispose 

of  them,  I  can  do  so  easily. 

35 
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"*  I  would  not  call  them  general-purpose  horses.  They  are  rather  dnoght 
horses  for  the  American  market  I  sell  to  jobbers  or  dealers.  Qood  Clyde  stal- 
lions at  three  years  old  are  worth  about  SlyOOO,  bred  from  Canadiaa  maxes  with 
four  crosses  in  them." 

Mr.  Lawrie,  of  Malvern  (York),  who,  in  addition  to  the  business  of  breeding 
Ayrshire  cattle  also  raises  pure-bred  Clydesdales  says: — 

"  I  raise  pure  Clydesdale  horses,  chiefly  for  sale.  I  have  at  present  a  conpk 
of  mares  and  a  couple  of  stallions  that  I  brought  out  from  Scotland.  I  think  the 
Clydesdale  stallion  on  the  Canadian  mare  is  the  best  cross  you  can  get 

"  My  object  in  crossing  the  Clydesdale  on  the  Canadian  stock  is  to  rabe  a 
general  purpose  horse.  The  lighter  horses  may  be  more  suitable  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  where  long  journeys  are  necessary,  but  I  think  a  farmer  who  keeps  two 
or  three  span  of  horses  should  keep  a  span  of  Clydesdales  and  a  span  of  light  ones. 
We  never  find  the  Clydesdales  too  heavy  for  the  market,  and  the  pure  heavy 
Clydesdale  horses  sell  for  more  than  any  others.      I  raise  about  four  horses  eveij 

!rear.  They  are  mostly  of  the  same  type,  got  by  a  thoroughbred  'Clydesdale  stal- 
ion,  and  from  as  heavy  mares  as  I  can  get.  I  go  in  for  the  heaviest  make  I  cao 
find,  I  usually  sell  my  horses  in  Toronto ;  the  Americans  come  here  to  buy  them 
all  the  time,  and  I  thinJk,  take  them  to  New  York.  We  find  them  equally  sdeable 
for  the  plough  as  we  do  for  dray  horses  for  the  city.  For  a  good  draught  horse  I 
have  frequently  got  as  much  as  S200  at  three  years  old.  Such  a  horse  would 
weigh  1,300  or  1,400.  The  Clydesdales  are  bred  here  more  numerously  than  anv 
other  class  of  horses.  I  think  tiie  produce  of  imported  stock  is  as  laijj^e  as  the  im- 
ported stock  itself.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  Canadian  climate  that 
reduces  their  size." 

The  Percherons. 

The  Percherons,  in  Ontario,  are  few  in  number  although  some  very  fine  sped- 
mens  of  the  breed  are  now  to  be  met  with..  The  Commissioners  visited  the  krg« 
farm  and  horse-breeding  establishment  of  Messrs.  EEiram  Walker  &  Sons,  o! 
Walkerville,  near  Windsor,  in  order  to  see  some  very  fine  Percherons  purchase-i 
by  them  not  long  previously  from  a  number  imported  from  France  by  an  Ameri- 
can dealer. 

Mr.  Hiram  Walker  describes  the  Percheron  as  follows  i--^ 

**  The  Percheron  is  a  snug,  dose-built  horse,  easily  kept,  has  a  quick  action 
is  a  fast  walker,  and,  for  a  heavy  horse,  a  fast  trotter;  he  is  good-tempered, and bfr 
gi  eat  endurance.  The  majority  are  grey,  but,  in  the  lot  I  bought  firom,  there  weit 
several  black  horses  and  some  bays. 

**  To  cross  our  stock,  or  even  as  they  are,  they  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  exed- 
lent  general-purpose  horses.  They  don't  eat  more  than  half  what  other  horses  es^' 
to  keep  them  in  the  same  condition. 

"  Our  Clydes,  I  think,  would  get  better  action  and  a  lighter  carriage  if  crossec 
with  the  Perdieron.  The  Percheron  has  good  bone  and  st^ngth  in  compact  ck^' 
pass.  A  Percheron  horse  weighing  1,800  pounds  will  go  twenty  miles  as  ligh(&^ 
a  pony. 

"  A  properly  selected,  large,  well-developed,  light,  common  mare»  arofis«d  bn 
Percheron  horse,  should  give  a  good  carriage  horse.  I  think  the  Percheron  o:^ 
will  be  equal  to  any  imported  horses.  We  have  a  large  number  of  inares  in  fi^^ 
by  Romulus." 
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The  honie  in  the  accompanying  cut,  while  in  many  respects  a  pretty  faithful 
illustration,  hardly  conveys  a  just  idea  of  the  springiness  and  vivacity  of  the  Perch- 
erooB  aa  represented  in  M.essr8.  Walker's  ataUea.  The  latter  consisted  of  one 
stallion,  three  mares  and  two  colts.  For  Romulus,  the  firm  had  paid  SS,000,  and 
for  the  mares  $1,000  each. 

Hi.  Walker  described  them  oa  follows : — 

"  Romulus  waa  foaled  April  23rd,  1873.  He  yna  got  by  the  (French)  Gov- 
emment  improved  stallion  Romulus,  whose  sire  was  uie  Government  approved 
stallion  Monarch.  The  dam  of  Romiilns  was  a  dapple-grey  more  named  Julia, 
sired  by  Romulus  by  Monarch.  He  ia  therefore  in-bred  from  two  famous  horses, 
winnera  of  all  the  great  concourses  of  France  in  tfaeir  time. 

"  He  won  the  first  prize  and  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
Paris  in  1878,  and  in  the  same  year  nearly  thirty  other  prizes,  two  for  trotting. 
Romulus  is  a  beautiful  dapple-grey  with  heavy  white  mane  and  tail ;  he  is  a  very 
fast  walker  which  is  a  valuable  characteristic  of  the  Percberon  horse  ;  he  has  fine 
action,  and  is,  for  so  heavy  a  horse,  a  wonderful  trotter.  He  stands  16^  bauds 
high,  and  weighs  about  1,700  pounds. 

"  The  mares  are  known  as  Juno,  foaled  May  5th,  1876 ;  Cozette,  foaled  Maroh 
23rd.  1875,  uid  Fantine,  foaled  in  the  spring  of  1874.  We  have  got  two  colts 
&x>m  Fantine  aud  Cozette  respectively.  Juno  failed,  but  is  now  we  think  in  foal 
as  are  both  the  others-" 
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The  prepotency  of  the  Peieheron,  when  naed  to  cover  Oanadian  mares,  has 
of  course  been  tested  only  to  a  limited  extent.  What  is  said  about  |them  in  the 
eyidence  must  be  to  some  extent  speculatiye  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Patteson  says : — 

''I  have  seen  many  horses  of  that  dass  in  France,  bat  do  not  know  anjrthincr 
about  them  in  the  same  way  as  I  do  of  the  Suffolks.  I  saw  a  two-year-old  as 
the  show  here  tins  year,  but  he  was  easily  beaten.  I  do  not  know  who  owned  Jbim. 
Mr.  Watt  exhibited  a  good  ona  last  year.  The  great  fault  of  the  Percheron  is 
that  he  is  inclined  to  be  light  in  the  middle,  bni  nis  1^  and  feet  are  superior 
perhaps,  to  those  of  eitiier  the  C&yde  or  the  Suffolk,  m  is  a  hardy,  active  hone 
very  sound  and  dean  legged,  but  too  often  coarse  in  the  head  and  sloping  in  the 
rump." 

Dr.  McMonagle  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  Percheron,  as  a  horse  to  be 

used  for  the  improvement  of  Oanadian  horses.  •  He  says: — 

**  With  regard  to  Percherons,  Mr.  Sburis,  of  MooFestown,  N. J.,  was  the  first 
to  import  one  into  America — ^Diligence,  purchased  in  Normandy  in  1839.  He 
imported  two  mares  at  the  same  time,  and  after  several  years  of  breeding,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  a  success,  that  they  would  not  com- 
mingle with  the  native  horses  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  there  to  Florida  they  have  been  weeded  out.  Now  there  are  many  Perche- 
rons in  Western  Canada,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  In  themselves  they  may  be  a  useful 
horse,  but  they  are  useless  to  cross  with  others.  Last  year  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Percherons,  and 
Professor  Yon  Meddendorf ,  in  his  report,  comes  to  this  conclusion: — ^"We  all 
know  that  most  of  the  secret  how  to  raise  and  train  good  horses  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  feed-bag  from  their  most  tender  age ;  and  when 
it  is  inquired  where  the  original  home  of  the  Percheron  is  to  be  found,  no  vestige 
of  any  particular  stock  or  race,  but  a  feed-bag,  filled  half  with  oats  and  the  other 
half  with  chaff  and  green  fodder,  was  discovered  by  the  explorera*' 

Mr.  Houghton,  looking  at  the  matter  perhaps  a  littleness  sdentifically  than 

Dr.  McMonagle,  says : — 

^  I  have  seen  Percheron  horses,  but  not  very  many  of  them ;  but  firom  what 
I  have  seen  of  them,  they  appear  to  be  a  very  nice  horse — ^perhaps  as  close  a 
made  horse  as  the  Clyde,  very  little  lighter  in  the  bone,  and  with  more  action." 

Mr.  Williams  says : — 

"  I  am  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  to  know  what  a  Perdieron  really  is.  Ihave  seen 
so^lled  Percherons  that  I  could  not  see  were  any  improvement  on  the  Clydes. 
You  will  find  Percherons  brought  out  here  weighing  2,000  pounds,  and  you  will 
find  them  down  to  1,300  or  1,400.  / 

**  Mr.  Beattie,  who  has  broudit  out  a  good  many  horses  to  this  countiy^ 
brought  out  a  Percheron,  called  Marshal  MacMahon,  that  I  regarded  as  a  very 
valuable  horse  to  cross  with  our  large  mares,  for  the  production  of  large,  good 

horses.    I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Walker's  stock  at  Walkervule." 

« 

Mr.  Cockbum  has  been  rather  favourably  impressed  with  the  Percherons  he 

has  come  in  contact  with.    He  says : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  Percherons,  and  think  they  would  do  well  to  improve  our 
common  breed.  Their  colour  is  a  little  against  them,  but  it  would  not  hurt  them 
in  the  American  market.    They  are  not  quite  so  good  as  the  Clydesdales,  as  they 
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are  a  little  deficient  in  bone,  wlien  crossed  on  common  mares.  The  Fercberon 
mares,  crossed  with  Clydesdale  borses,  would  produce  better  stock." 

Mr.  Her  (Essex)  gives  a  reason  for  the  importation  of  Percberons  into  that 
county.     He  eaya : — 

"  We  are  importing  some  of  the  Percberon  breed  from  the  United  States  and 
France.  The  reason  they  have  been  imported  is  to  give  those  raised  from  tJie 
Clydee  a  little  more  '  snap,'  as  the  Percberons  are  considered  to  have  a  little  better 
muscle  and  action.  They  are  also  hardier  than  the  Clydes,  and  are  fully  as  heavy. 
I  think  they  came  originally  from  Normandy.  Two  stallions  have  been  imported 
from  France.  Mr.  Walker's  coat,  I  believe,  83,000  in  France,  and  Mr.  Rankin's, 
i2,000.  These  horses  are  considered  more  intelligent  than  Clydes,  and  the  two  I 
have  mentioned  are  exceptionally  fine  animals.  I  don't  know  at  what  price  a 
good  ordinary  stallion  for  service  could  be  bought  in  France.  For  the  services  of 
these  stallions  one  of  these  gentlemen  charges  $20,  and  the  other,  S30." 


The  Belgian  horse,  the  French-Canadian  horse  and  the  Shetland  Pony,  are 
represented  in  the  illustrations,  but  do  not  appear  in  the  evidence  aa  afTecting 
the  questions  immediately  under  consideration. 


BBLQIAN  DRADOHT  H0B8B. 


The  next  sabject  to  consider  is,  how  to  utilize  the  several  breeds  or  familiea 
of  horses,  in  order  to  secure  the  classes  in  demand  for  home  use,  or  for  the  foreign 
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The  Roadster. 

For  the  roadster  there  is  elwsjB  a  good  demand,  at  &ir  prion.    The  roadster 

i%  in  fael^  the  real  general-pnrpoee  home,  such  as  has  beoi  abeady  described,  fit 

for  any  woik  on  an  ocdinaiy  fiuno.  bat  able  to  make  good  time  on  the  road  when 

called  upon,  to  the  extent  of  ten,  twelve  or  even  fifteen  miles  an  hour.    The  male 

of  any  one  of  the  trotting  families  abeady  mentioned,  put  to  a  strong  active  mAre, 

with  a  dash  of  thoron^bred  blood,  will  be  likely  to  secure  the  horse  that  is 

wanted,  in  this  class;  one  that  wiU  be  useful  on  the  farm,  or  for  sale  at  home, 

is  in  constant  demand  in  the  United  States,  and  that  may,  at  any  time,  prove 

to  be  a  &8t  trotter,  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  horse.    Mr. 

PkMeson  says  of  the  roadster : — 

"  As  to  roadsters,  the  American  trotting  stock,  end  some  Canadian  families 
which  have  been  preserved,  will  produce  Si  that  is  wanted,  and  we  have  that 
now  in  the  Hambletonian,  Royal  Geoiges  and  Tippoos.  This  class  can  safely  be 
left  to  its  own  merits  and  unassisted  progress,  particularly  as  the  habits  of  the 
people  tend  very  much  to  its  cultivation.  Every  man  who  has  a  little  spate 
money  likes  to  have  a  fast  roadster,  and  I  can  see  a  great  tendency  to  improve- 
ment in  this  daas  of  horses,  and  some  in  'riding  horses,  as  such,  more  attention 
being  paid  to  them  by  '  Toung  Canada '  than  formerly." 

Mr.  Williams  says : — 

''In  my  opinion  the  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  institution  known  as  the 
trotting  turf,  is  the  production  of  these  general  purpose  horses.  They  generally 
vary  in  height  from  16  hands  1  inch  to  16  hands,  are  moderate  eaters,  and  al- 
though hearty,  it  does  not  take  a  small  fortune  to  feed  them ;  are  closely  and  com- 
pactly made,  hardy,  free  from  disease,  with  plenty  of  style  and  action,  and  these 
aie  the  horses  that  are  left  after  the  successnil  trotters  are  taken  out  of  a  breed- 
ing establishment." 

Mr.  Wiser  says : — 

"  For  a  horse  which  is  not  required  for  very  heavy  farm  work,  there  should 
be  a  better  plan  of  breeding.  I  would  breed  to  some  recognized  trotting  family 
strong  in  prepotency,  and  capable  of  producing  its  like.  If  you  breed  properly 
you  will  get  a  horse  15^  or  16  hands  high,  good  for  the  road,  and  heavy  enough 
for  ordinary  agricultural  work.    I  am  not  speaking,  of  course,  of  heavy  work. 

"  You  would  get  a  horse  that  would  do  for  ploughing  and  such  work  as  that, 
and  would  be  able  to  go  on  the  road  and  drive  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  even  four- 
teen miles  an  hour  if  the  roads  were  food.  They  would  not  only  do  for  farm 
work,  but  they  would  always  command  a  ready  market  at  good  prices.  It  would 
not  do  for  such  a  purpose  to  cross  thoroughbreds  with  the  Clyde,  as  the  Clyde  is 
too  heavy  for  road  purposes.  About  six  miles  an  hour  is  about  as  fast  as  yoo 
should  drive  Clydesdales ;  but  if  you  want  to  go  hastily  to  church,  or  to  the  mill, 
or  to  town,  you  require  a  horse  that  would  be  able  to  go  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  For  such  a  horse  I  would  breed  our  native  mares  with  some  well- 
bred  trotting  sire,  taking  such  natives  as  we  can  get  and  improve  on  them  bj 
using  their  progeny  as  dams  for  future  breeding. 

"  We  have  an  unlimited  market  for  all  that  we  can  raise  of  such  hofBea.  I 
mean  in  the  United  States.  The  great  trouble  is  that,  if  we  happen  to  g««t  gocd 
horses  in  Canada,  buyers  come  from  the  other  side  and  pick  them  up,  leaving  us 
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only  ihe  poorer  ones.  Most  of  our  Eastern  native  stock  have  originated  from 
crosses  with  thoroughbred  running  sires,  and  &om  these  you  get  some  degree  of 
blood  in  nearly  all  of  them.  If  you  have  a  good  horse  you  are  always  sure  of  a 
market,  and  the  result  has  been  to  drain  our  country  of  its  best  horses. 

'*  If  I  wanted  a  draught  horse  I  would  use  a  Clydesdale,  and  if  a  roadster, 
some  recognized  trotting  stock.  I  would  follow  the  breed  up  with  a  pure  mare 
as  closely  as  I  considered  advisable.  I  certainly  would  not  cross  a  trotter  with  a 
grade  draught  horse." 

In  proportion  to  the  breeding  of  the  mare  will  be  the  probabilities  of  the 
issue  of  such  a  combination  as  has  been  suggested,  turning  out  a  superior  horse. 
Ordinarily  the  result  will  be  a  useful,  serviceable  animal,  in  as  good  demand 
abroad  as  at  home,  and  certain  to  realize  a  fair,  if  not  an  extraordinary  price  in 
ihe  market. 

The  Park  or  Coach  Horsa 

A  Uttle  confusion  of  ideas  may  perhaps  be  created  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"  park  horse,"  as  the  old  Engh'ah  park  or  gentlemen's  cab  horse  was  certainly  not 
precisely  the  one  in  the  mind  of  the  witnesses  most  earnest  in  recommending 
attention  to  the  raising  of  the  park  horse  in  the  present  instance.  The  park 
horse,  in  their  view,  is  some  such  a  horse  as  the  one  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

The  requirements  of  the  park  horse  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  McMonagle: — 

''A  park  horse  should  have  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  be  able  to  trot  a  mile  in 
S^  or  4  minutes.  He  should  be  a  stylish  bay,  standing  16  hands  or  over,  and 
weighing  1,200  pounds.  He  should  stand  erect  on  his  forelegs,  hold  his  head  and 
tail  high,  and  be  perfect  in  symmetry  and  form.  He  must  be  large  and  broad  in 
his  hind  quarters.  He  should  be  proud  of  himself,  and  dignified  and  elegant  in 
his  bearing,  firm  of  flesh,  sound  in  bone,  not  liable*  to  spavin,  straight  in  limb  and 
standing  squarely  on  his  feet.  Horses  poorly  bred  generally  wear  the  outside  of 
the  shoe  first.  Unless  a  horse  stands  square  on  his  four  feet,  and  wears  his  shoes 
evenly,  he  cannot  maintain  strength  and  durability." 

The  same  witness  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  I  think  there  is  a  way,  however,  in  which  we  can  breed  a  park  horse.  The 
Hambletonian  being  in-bred  for  such  a  series  of  generations,  and  being  so  strong 
in  his  type  and  character,  impresses  on  his  progeny  what  he  receives  firom  his 
ancestors.  He  would  not  fully  impress  his  own  characteristics  upon  them  unless 
he  had  an  affinity  for  their  dam.  In  this  country  we  have  a  great  many  thorough- 
bred horses  crossed  even  to  the  tenth  remove  from  the  thoroughbred  runners,  and 
the  way  to  utilize  them  is  to  unite  them  with  the  type  we  have  got  most  aHn  to 
them.  That  type  is  the  Hambletonian,  which  has  been  bred  from  the  thorough- 
bred. To  utilize  the  native  stock  we  possess,  we  should  unite  them  with  either 
Boyal  Georces  or  Hambletonians,  because  we  expect  to  have  the  same  types 
xaeeting  in  weir  generation,  and  I  found  that  result  foUow." 

The  following  are  then  given  as  the  points  by  which  the  park  horse  is  to  be 

Judged: — 
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BOASM  OF  POINTS  FOB  JUDaiNO  H0BSB8  AFFLDBD  TO  THB  PjIBK  HOB8B. 

1.  Size,  16  hands  being  the  standard 8 

2.  Proportions,  general  symmetry  and  perfection  of  form 10 

8.    Elegance  and  loftiness  of  style  and  carriage 10 

4.    Colour  dark,  free  from  bad  markings  on  the  face  or  feet...  5 

6.    Head  clean,  broad,  ezpressiy^,  and  not  too  large 6 

6.  Eye  and  ear  bright,  cheerful,  and  expressive  of  docility 5 

7.  Neck,  length,  shape,  and    quality,  with    character    of 

shoulders 5 

8.  Back  and  loins 6 

9.  Hip  and  whirlbone,  and  setting  on  of  tail S 

10.    Quality  of  limbs  and  feet 10 

111    Action  lofty,  free  and  bold,  knee  well  bent  at  speed 6 

12.     Speed  equal  to  a  mile  in  8:80  to  road  waggon 6 

18.    Docility  and  kindness  of  temper 6 

14.    Pedigree,  showing  an  inheritance  of  the  quality  desired, 

and  the  consequent  ability  to  transmit  it 15 

100 


Speaking  of  the  park  horse,  Mr.  Tumlin  says : — 

"  If  we  could  get  the  genuine  park  horse  it  would  pay  us  well  for  export 
When  I  get  hold  of  a  horse  of  that  Idnd  I  fibad  he  will  bring  as  much  in  New  Tork 
as  London  or  Liverpool — good  up-standing  horses,  16  to  16|^  hands  high,  with 
good  action,  with  a  speed  of  eight  to  ten  xmles  an  hour,  which  may  be  increased 
to  twelve  miles  an  hour  if  necessary.  When  I  said  that  the  United  States  market 
for  speed  or  trotting  horses  was  glutted,  I  did  not  mean  these  at  all.  Horses  of 
the  class  I  speak  of  would  bring  f  160  to  $200,  and  if  bred  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
tioned would  be  as  profitable  as  the  Clydesdales." 

The  mode  to  obtain  the  park  or  coach  horse  would  probably  be,  in  the  present 
state  of  horse-breeding  in  Canada,  to  use  a  thoroughbred  or  trotting  stallioii  on  % 
large  and  well-selected  native  fnare  with  some  thoroughbred  blood  in  her.  Sixe 
and  form  of  both  sire  and  dam  would  have  in  that  case,  however,  to  be  most  care- 
fully studied. 

A  surer  method  would,  if  available,  probably  be  to  secure  a  Cleveland  Ba; 

mare,  and  cross  her  with  a  thoroughbred  or  trotting  horse,  with  either  of  whieb 

the  thoroughbred  blood  in  the  improved  Cleveland  would  readily  assimilate.     Mr. 

Beith  igakes  a  suggestion  to  that  effect.    He  says : — 

"  I  think  the  proper  cross  to  produce  coach  horses  is  to  cross  a  thoroughbred 
stallion  and  Cleveland  Bay  mares.  That  is  the  way  the  English  coach  horse  u 
produced,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  them/* 

Mr.  Williams  would  go  a  little  further,  even,  for  he  says  ; — 

'*  In  order  to  produce  horses  of  this  kind,  I  would  take  any  large  well-forme: 
mare,  and  breed  her  to  a  large  heavy  thoroughbred,'several  good  specimens  of  whisk 
class  we  have  in  the  country.  I  have  now  in  my  mind  three  thoroughbred  stftl- 
lions  in  Ontario  that  are  big  enough,  when  crossed  with  large  mares,  to  produce 
fine  stylish  carriage-horses,  that  would  stand  sixteen  hands  at  the  a^^e  of  four, 
and  with  action  and  general  style  which  would  suit  them  for  the  Englisfai  marbl 
I  think  the  difficulty  in  producing  this  class  of  horses  would  rather  bo  the  sea;- 
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eity  of  mares  than  of  horses.    Our  importers  hardly  pay  attention  enough  to  the 
importation  of  large  mares'. 

"  I  would,  however,  breed  from  our  own  mares,  and  I  would  even  use  a  good 
mare  with  a  big  dash  of  heavy  Olydesdale  blood  in  her  for  producing  geldings  and 
mares,  but  I  would  rigorously  exclude  any  male  progeny  of  hers  from  the  stud." 

This  witness  also  suggests  the  use  of  the  Suffolk  Punch  as  an  element  in  the 
produoCon  of  the  carriage  horse.    He  says : — 

**  We  have  been  marvellously  successful  in  producing  good  horses  of  the  road- 
ster type,  from  perhaps  rather  scanty  material,  and  I  tlunk  the  man  who  would 
have  pluck  enough  to^  bring  over  a  few  Suffolk  Punch  mares,  and  breed  them  to 
well-bred  trotting  sires  or  fibae  stylish  thoroughbred  horses  would,  whether  or  not^ 
he  made  any  money  out  of  the  transaction,  have  the  satisfaction  of  founding  a 
breed  that  would  ultimately  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  country.  There  are 
persons  in  this  country  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  good  horse,  but  the  home 
market  for  high-priced  animals  is  very  limited,  though  a  man  can  always  get  a 
good  figure  for  a  matched  pair  of  styHsh  horses.  I  have  seen  $700  offered  for  a 
matched  pair,  the  equals  of  which  I  would  think  myself  in  pretty  hard  luck  if  I 
could  not  breed  almost  every  time  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

"  Such  horses  are  in  good  demand  in  the  States ;  in  fact,  I  have  invariably 
found  that  a  stylish,  high-stepping  carriage  •  horse  is  always  a  saleable  article. 
In  fact  the  demand  in  the  States  is  of  such  dimensions,  that  if  every  horse  in 
Canada  were  turned  out  in  the  way  I  describe,  I  have  no  doubt  an  abundant 
market  could  be  foimdfor  them  there,  without  one  having  to  cross  the  Atlantic." 

Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  remark  : — 

**  The  cost  to  a  farmer  of  raising  a  horse  of  this  kind  would  be  greater  than 
that  of  raising  a  common  animal  by  the  increased  fee  for  service,  and  no  more. 

''  The  following  horses,  crossed  with  large  16-hands  mares  would  produce  the 
class  of  animals  I  speak  of.  Messrs  Burgess  &  Boyle*s  Princeton,  Mr>  Clarke's 
Magyar,  Mr.  Hendrie's  Stockwood  and  Big  Sandy,  Major  Macon  (whose  owner  I 
do  not  know),  Erin  Chief,  though  not  a  very  large  horse  himself,  produces  large 
stock,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Wiser's  horse,  Bj^sdyk,  would  be  especially  valua- 
ble in  this  way,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  of  his  get  from  large  mares  that  did 
not  have  exactly  the  style  that  was  wanted." 

Mr.  Patteson  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  carriage  horse.    He  says : — 

''  I  should  welcome  the  importation  of  Cleveland  bav  mares  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  carriage  stock,  but  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  the  staUion.  The 
Cleveland  stallion  comes  from  the  district  in  England  indicated  by  his  name,  and 
a  good  prize-taking  specim,en  can  be  got  there  for  S1,000. 

"  Bred  to  large  bay  mares,  16^  hands  high — ^the  more  nearly  resembling  him- 
self the  better — ^he  would  produce  London  carriage  horses  for  certain. 

"  In  my  opinion  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  judges  at  exhibi- 
tions that  the  prizes  in  the  carriage  stallion  class  should,  when  possible,  go  to 
ptire-bred  imported  Clevelanda.  At  the  Toronto  Exhibition — ^I  do  not  know  who 
the  judges  were — the  first  prize  for  carriage  staUions  went  to  a  very  fine  chestnut 
horse  who  was  preferred  by  the  judges  to  the  Cleveland  Bays  exhibited.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  a  good  horse,  but  he  had  no  distinctive  breeding ;  he  was  of  Boyal 
George  descent,  valuable  for  general  purposes,  and  would  get  roadster  and  trotting 
horses,  perhaps,  but  he  was  not  of  the  right  colour  to  get  horses  for  the  English 
market  A  pair  of  horses  such  as  he  would  get  could  not  be  sold  for  much  more 
thaxi  half  the  price  that  a  pair  sired  by  a  good  English  coach  horse  would  bring." 
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"  To  Bell  in  England,  a  horse  most  have  a  ^od  forehand,  and  a  good  but-end, 
and  with  the  characteristics  I  have  already  sketched,  mere  speed  is  not  mueh 
value  in  a  dealer's  eyes.  If  he  has  a  stem  on  him  such  as  the  Royal  Greorges 
usually  carry,  I  should  say  that  he  will,  in  that  respect,  quite  come  up  to  the 
mark." 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  Mr.  Patteson  has  in  [his  eye  a  valuable  carriage 
horse  for  the  English  market,  he  is  contemplating  a  heavier  horse,  with  less  speed 
at  command,  than  the  park  horse  of  some  other  witnessea 

Precisely  how  the  much  desired  park  horse  is  to  be  obtained  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  determined  by  circumstances  and  the  means  at  command.  That  the 
raising  of  such  a  horse  would  be  profitable,  and  that  it  would  secure  an  active 
demand  is  quite  certain.  The  materials  being  to  hand,  the  result  will  depend 
on  the  skill  used  in  applying  them, 

A  Bide  and  Drive  Horsa 

Mr.  Patteson  suggests  the  expediency  of  raising  a  horse  differing  a  little  from 
the  park  horse,  although  preserving  some  of  the  same  characteristics — a  horse  he 
believes,  and  has  found  to  be  in  good  demand  in  England,  and  which  he  styles  a 
ride  and  drive  horse.     Mr.  Patteson  says : — 

"  The  horse  for  export  to  England  is  at  present  produced  entirely  by  accident, 
being  what  is  called  a  ''chance"  horse.  He  is  of  a  different  motdd. altogether 
from  a  horse  generally  considered  valuable  in  this  country ;  in  &ct,  those  norses 
which  I  have  sent  to  England,  and  out  of  which  I  have  made  most  money- 
getting  guineas  where  I  paid  dollars — ^have  been  horses  upon  which  the  farmer 
or  breeder  set  comparatively  little  value,  and  which  they  regarded  as  being 
worth  much  less  than  some  straight  shouldered,  cross-bred  machiner  in  their 
stable,  or  a  shelly,  weedy  and  often  ugly  animal,  able  to  go  at  a  2:50  or 
3-minute  gait. 

''These  horses  are  generally  picked  out  of  farmers'  teams,  and  have  been 
got  by  a  thoroughbred  horse  out  of  a  pretty  well-bred  mare,  partly  of  trotting 
and  partly  of  coach  blood.  An  English  dealer  will  give  you  most  money  for 
a  '  ride-and-drive '  horse,  with  the  qualities  of  a  good,  hunter  about  him,  and 
many  of  our  farmers'  horses  are  of  lust  such  a  class. 

"  I  will  try  to  describe  a  model  horse  of  this  kind.  He  should  weigh  about 
1,100  pounds,  stand  firom  15-3  inches  to  16  hands  high-^-anything  under  15-3  1^ 
ihg  classed  as  small — ^girth  about  six  feet,  the  tendency  in  girth  being  to  depth 
rather  than  width ;  should  be  short  in  the  back,  with  very  oblique  shoulders, 
level  quarters,  high  set  tail,  and  legs  planted  well  imder  him ;  of  a  good  ooloor, 
with  no  objectionable  markings ;  not  more  than  six  years  old,  and  of  course 
sound,  and  n-ee  from  vice.  Such  an  animal,  up  to  14  stone,  would  be  worth  ISO 
or  130  guineas,  and  can  often  be  bought  first-hand  here  for  $120  or  $130.  Of 
course  there  are  not  many  horses  in  this  country  which  really  come  up  to  tiie 
standard  I  have  indicated,  and  such  as  do  exist  have  been  bred  entirely  bj 
chance. 

"  If  I  wanted  to  buy  twenty  such  horses,  I  should  go  into  those  distnee 
where,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  located  a  thoroughbred  stallion  of  fiur  sue  and 
substance,  with  good  bone,  flat  less  and  two  good  ends,  and  I  should  be  quite 
sure  to  find  there  some  horses  of  uie  class  I  have  described.    The  stay,  daah 
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(horonghbred  charaoteristics  in  the  progeny  would  come  from  the  sire,  while  the 
«  mare  herself,  say  half  English  coach-horse,  and  half  roadster,  with  no  actually 
cold  blood,  such  as  that  of  the  cart  horse  or  the  Clyde,  would  give  additional 
weight-carrying  power,  and  mares  of  this  kind  are  plentiful  throughout  the 
country/* 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  y.S.,  the  head  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  speaks 

of  a  similar  horse,  probably,  when  he  says : — 

**  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  during  the  last  nineteen  years  in  the 
saddle  horses  of  Ontaxio.  There  are  a  number  of  good  saddle  horses  in  Toronto, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  got  by  thoroughbred  horses  out  of  big,  com- 
mon, carriage  mares.  These  may  be  called  hunters,  and  for  this  class  there  is  a 
fair  market  in  Canada,  and  an  excellent  one  in  England.  A  good  horse  of  this 
kind  can  be  sold  for  $200,  but  if  sold  before  he  is  ''  made,"  he  will  not  bring  so 
much.  Farmers,  as  a  general  thin^,  do  not  '*  make  "  hunters,  but  when  in  their 
prime  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaming  from  $200  to  $250  apiece  for  good  heavy 
weight-carrying  horses  of  this  kind.  I  would  advise  farmers  to  breed  from  beavy 
horoes  if  they  wish  to  make  money.'' 

Major  Peters,  of  London,  is  also  apparently  disposed  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  some  such  horse,  when  he  says : — 

''  The  Irish  hunter  is  got  I  think  from  a  thoroughbred  cross  on  a  carriage 
mare.  The  English  hunter  is  got  in  much  the  same  way,  but  it  is  a  finer  breed. 
''I  would  recommend  a  good  thoroughbred  stallion,  that  would  weigh  at 
least  1,200  pounds,  and  stands  not  less  than  sixteen  hands  high,  to  cross  on  the 
common  Canadian  mares.  That  would  produce  a  serviceable  horse,  both  for 
speed  and  strength,  and  would  export  welL 

**  I  have  sold  some  very  valuable  horses,  bred  from  thoroughbred  horses  on 
good  carriage  mares.  I  had  a  mare  got  from  a  cross  on  the  Royal  Ceorge.  I  put 
her  to  a  thoroughbred,  and  I  sold  the  colt  for  $300.  The  highest  price  I  ever  got 
for  a  span  of  carriage  horses  was  $560.  Young  stock  of  that  dass  would  not  sell 
at  all ;  they  must  be  kept  to  a  certain  age.  K  a  person  was  breeding  a  certain 
class  of  horses  and  got  up  his  name  for  ^em,  it  would  pay  him  well  to  have  an 
annual  sale." 

Such  a  horse  as  the  one  described  in  the  illustration  as  an  English  hunter  will 
be  likely  to  come  very  near  to  the  one  the  three  last  mentioned  witnesses  have  in 
view.  For  a  lighter  saddle  horse,  however,  one  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
cut  on  page  470  will  be  much  appreciated. 

The  field  for  action  in  this  respect  is  a  wide  one  and  enough  has  probably 
been  said  to  direct  attention  into  certain  remunerative  channels,  and  to  utilize 
&11  the  several  classes  of  horses  previously  described.  The  &rmer,  if  he  attempts 
horse  breeding,  should  make  it  a  rule  to  breed  for  a  distinct  purpose, — to  bring 
together  no  incongruous  elements, — to  use  no  horsethat  is  not  thoroughbred,or  cap- 
able of  transmitting  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  breed,  and  to  be  content  with 
nothing  less  than  the  best  of  its  kind.  By  this  means  a  superior  description  of 
every  dass  will  be  identified  with  the  horse-breeding  interest  of  Ontario  whether 
it  be  the  heavy  draught,  the  general  purpose  or  roadster,  the  park  horse  or  the 
hunter  and  saddle  horse.  The  standard  of  value  for  Canadian  horses  generally 
36 
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will  be  raisacf,  with  the  possibility  at  times  of  lai^  prices  being  obtaisAd  for  torn 
'  poaaassing  speed,  or  form,  ia  ft  more  Ihaa  usually  marked  degree. 


FOB  THE  8ADDLK  , 

One  point  of  no  little  importance  deserves  attention,  and  that  is  the  perp^- 
tion  of  the  several  breeds  or  families  of  horses  that  are  to  be  found  in  Cansdi  ^ 
the  present  time  as  distinguished  from  the  imported  classes.  Dr.  MclConsgle  ^■ 
gteU  as  one  means  to  this  end  in  the  case  of  the  Clear  Grit  family,  that  it  alioiik 
be  crossed  with  the  Royal  Georges  and  Hambletonians,  with  the  view  of  obtiii 
iog  horses  that  ooold  be  used  to  continue,  rettun,  and  transmit  the  valuable  qn''' 
hies  of  both. 

Dr.  McMonagle  says : — 

"  The  Clear  Grit  family  for  its  continuation  and  retention,  shoold  be  at  we 
crossed  with  the  Royal  Georges  and  the  Hambletonians.  Clear  Qrit  is  doiog  ^ 
MiTiceyet,andtoniake  use  c3  his  power  and  inheritance,he  should  be  coupled  it- 
Hocba  brood  mare  as  Wiser's  Jennie  Rysdyk,  whose  sire  and  dam  are  both  bf^ 
great  tootting  sire,  Rysdyk's  Hambletoniuu  One,  or  two,  or  three,  male  pro^! 
of  such  a  lineage  would  confer  incomputable  benefits  upon  future  CaDadums." 

Ur.  Williams  says  on  this  point : — 

"  This  horse,  Clear  Grit  is  a  wonderful  foal-getter  himself  and  I  think  i> 
prt^ny  crossed  with  the  Messengers  would  produce  a  horse  as  near  per£eefcin' 
the  way  of  a  roadster  as  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain. 

"  The  Messengers,  though  a  very  perfect  race  of  trotters,  are,  -wry  iDtiij 
i.hem,  inclined  to  travel  a  little  close  behind,  while  the  Clear  Grits  and  Ibe  ^■ 
lApidistgenemlly,  travel  rather  too  wide  behind,  so  that  I  believe  a  eroas  beW* 
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the  two  would  produoe  a  horse  whose  hind  feet  in  speeding  would  just  dear  his 
front  ones  on  the  outside,  and  would  do  away  with  the  necessit^y  for  shin  boots 
toe  weights  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

A  Race  of  Ponies. 

Among  some  of  the  interesting  items  of  information  imparted  to  the  Com- 
mission bj  Dr.  McMonagle  was  the  history  of  a  race  of  ponies  planted  on  this 
continent,  and  useful  for  children  or  light-draught  purposea  Dr.  McMonagle 
says: — 

"There  is  a  family  of  ponies  called  the  Chincoteague.  Their  origin  is  beyond 
the  present  knowledge  of  man.  There  are  two  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the 
coast  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  larger  being  called  Chincoteague  and  the 
other  Assoteague.  The  ponies  were  found  upon  these  islands  when  they  were 
originally  discovered.  iSradition  has. it  that  the  first  of  the  ponies  swam  in  from 
the  sea.  They  have  been  there  more  than  two. hundred  years,  running  at  large 
winter  and  summer.  The  owners,  once  a  year,  drive  them  into  a  pen,  and  mark 
them,  so  as  to  distinguish  their  own.  They  are  about  thirteen  hands  nigh ;  are  even 
in  size  and  height ;  in  colour  are  grey,  bay,  brcfwn,  black,  and  pale  sorrel;  have  no 
white  markings;  their  manes  and  tails  are  full;  they  have  no  fetlock  hair;  their 
fore  leffs  are  straight  at  the  knees ;  their  hind  legs  are  crooked,  the  hocks  converg- 
ing and  the  toes  pointing  outward ;  their  legs  are  clean  and  hard,  and  their  feet 
round,  with  open  heels.  In  1670  the  island  was  first  prospected.  It  was  subse- 
quently granted  by  James  II.  to  one  person,  and  eventually  subdivided.  At 
present  Slendal  Jester  holds  600  acres,  and  others  have  large  holdings.  In 
1838  it  b^S^kn  to  be  settled,  and  now  there  are  about  twenty-six  houses  on  the 
island.  llieBe  ponies  are  the  essential  pony  of  the  United  States.  Thev  are 
larger  than  the  ohetland  pony,  and  are  used  for  children  to  drive,  and  for  light- 
draught  purposes.  As  a  lamily  of  ponies,  they  are  better  than  any  I  know.  "Kiey 
are  docile.  They  never  kick.  I  have  known  them  for  about  twenty  years.  A 
writer,  named  loward  Pyle.  had  an  article  about  them  in  ScriimerVlfo-nMy.  of 
April  1879.  Stephen  A  Douglass  obtained  a  span  of  them  years  ago,  and  took 
them  to  niinois.    There  are  none  of  them  in  Canada." 


In  the  evidence  relating  to  horse-breeding  and  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  it  has  been  thought  weU  also  to  print  in  the  appendix  containing  the 
evidence  on  general  farming,  will  be  found  a  very  full  description  of  the  Bysdyk 

I  stock  farm,  with  its  many  and  most  complete  appliances.  The  arrangements  of  the 
barns  and  stables,  of  paddocks,  and  of  conveniences  for  breeding  purposes,  as  well 

j  as  the  treatment  of  the  stock,  are  all  described  at  considerable  length,  and  may  be 
perused  with  great  advantage  by  every  farmer  and  breeder.  As  these  will  de- 
sire to  follow  out  every  detail  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  any  portion  in 
this  place.  Either  in  Appendix  G  or  Appendix  E,  the  information  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  extenao.  Some  matters,  however,  relating  to  the  general 
management  of  horses  alluded  to  in  the  evidence  may  be  noticed  with  advantage* 
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Cost  of  Raising  a  Oolt. 

Whether  horse-breeding  is  profitable,  or  not,  to  the  farmer  will  depend  parUj 

on  the  return  he  is  able  to  obtain  from  the  services  of  the  horses  he  raises,  and 

largely,  of  course,  on  the  prices  he  is  able  to  conunand  for  them.    Dr.  IfcMonagii 

puts  the  cost  as  under : — 

"  1  buy  everything  in  raising  my  horses,  and  I  have  kept  accurate  aecounii 
of  the  expense  incurred  in  raising  dinerent  colts.  The  following  is  an  estinouite  of 
the  cost  of  raising  a  three  year  old  colt : — ^In  February  it  costs  $50  to  get  the 
mare  with  foal;  $28  to  keep  her  until  the  next  spring  when  she  foals;  $20  for  the 
pasture  of  the  mare  and  the  colt  until  the  19th  of  October,  when  I  generally  pd 
them  in,  when  the  colt  is  ready  to  be  weaned;  $17  to  keep  the  colt  until  the  next 
spring,  when  it  is  a  yearling;  and  $84  a  year  for  the  next  two  years.  That  make§ 
a  toted  of  $188  to  bring  the  colt  to  the  age  of  three  years,  and  my  colt  Judge 
James,  by  Bysdyk,  dam  by  Field's  Boyal  George,  I  believe,  with  proper  handling,  if 
worth  $10,000  for  speed  purposes  alone." 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen:  (1),  That  the  price  paid  for  service  implies  tin 
expectation  that  the  colt  will  be  one  of  more  than  usual  value ;  and,  (2),  thai  tb 
witness  buys  everything  at  market  rates. 

Mr.  Wiser  who  has,  as  already  mentioned,  a  farm  and  all  the  facilities  tiut 
implies,  puts  the  cost  of  a  colt  at  three  years  as  follows : — 

"As  to  the  colt,  I  make  theestimate  upon  a  little  different  basis  from  that  whie^ 
most  farmers -would  adopt  in  raising  a  horse.  I  make  the  cost  of  raising  a  good 
colt  for  general  purposes,  or  agriculture,  or  as  a  roadster  or  trotter,  $71.90,  wbea 
it  is  three  years  old.  I  first  put  in  the  service  of  the  horse,  $10 ;  keeping  the  cols 
till  one  year  old,  20  bushels  of  oats,  hay,  say  $10.  It  is  supposed  to  be  runnitj 
with  its  mother  till  it  is  five  months  old,  and  up  to  that  time  I  make  no  cIulz^ 
for  its  keepinfi;,  but  I  think  $10  would  be  a  fair  figure.  At  two  yeais  old  I  wonk 
add  30  bushek  of  oats  at  33  cents,  which  would  be  $9.90,  pasture  $6.50, 1^  iam 
of  hay  at  $6,  $7.50.  At  three  years  old  the  haywould  be  1^  tons,  pasture  wook 
be  $7.50,  and  35  bushels  of  oats,  $11.50 ;  in  all  $71.90. 

"  That  colt  should  sell  for  $100,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  vrortii  $5C< 
or  $1,000,  and  sometimes  you  will  strike  one  that  is  worth  from  $4,000  to  $10,lX4 
if  bred  in  this  manner.'' 


*  *i 


Mr.  Wiser  evidently  comes  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  fanner's  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Patteson  does  not  hold  out  much  prospect  of  profit  on  horse  breediiy  » .| 
a  business  generally.    He  says : — 

"I  think  horse  raising,  except  for  farm  purposes,  is  not  generally  profitable, 
hold  that  by  the  time  a  horse  is  five  years  old,  before  which  time  you  canned  &, 
a  rule,  sell  him,  he  has  cost  as  much  as  can  be  ffot  for  him.    About  5   per  cer:  i 
of  the  horses  now  raised  and  sold,  a  little  more  uianpay  for  their  breeding;  of  sr 
remainder,  25  per  cent,  may  just  cover  outlay,  and  75  per  cent,  fail  to  do  sa 

"  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  class  of  horse  what  it  costs  to  bring  his: 
maturity.    There  are  some  breeds  capable>  of  earning  their  keep  at  two  years  rJ 
especially  well-bred  Clydes.    The  bleeding  of  a  farm  horse  aoes  not  theiss:* 
cost  so  much  as  that  of  a  carriage  horse.    By  the  time  a  hunter  or  carriage  k^r 
has  reached  maturity  he  will  have  cost  his  breeder  as  much  as  he  will  get  for^ 
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and  consequently  he  will  kave  to  look  to  the  animars  manure  and  the  incidental 
services  he  may  have  got  out  of  him  for  his  profit.  It  would  not  pay  the  exportei* 
to  give  more  than  $160  to  $175  for  the  animal,  and  it  will  have  cost  his  breeder 
eveiy  cent  of  it  to  raise,  break  and  bring  him  to  market.  An  animal  in  thia 
country  at  five  years  old  is  no  more  matured  and  seasoned  than  an  English  four- 
year-old.    Keep  and  climate  account  for  that. 

''  It  would  pay  the  farmer  to  treat  his  colts  better ;  there  would  then  be  less 
risk  and  loss  than  there  is.'' 

ifr.  Beith,  who  chiefly  raises  heavy  horses  of  the  Clyde  stamp,  says : — 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  raise  the  heavy  horses 
I  have  mentioned.  For  the  eighteen  months  ending  last  March  $45,000  worth  of 
this  class  of  horses  have  been  sold  out  of  this  country,  and  at  the  present  there  is 
a  demand  which  we  cannot  supply. 

*'  A  horse  of  the  large  breed  of  which  I  was  speaking  would  pay  for  its  rais- 
ing at  three  years  old.  It  is  better  to  break  them  in  gently  at  that  age.  Horses 
which  sell  at  three  years  of  age  for  about  $150  to  $200  would  cost  about  $100  to 
raise.  I  have  gone  into  pretty  dose  calculations  on  that  point.  I  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  the  stallion's  services." 

Age  for  Breeding  Marea 

On  this  point  Dr.  McMonaglesays,  '*  The  age  at  which  a  mare  intended  to  be 
a  breeder  should  be  put  to  the  horse  is  four  years — ^not  less  than  four." 

Mr.  Tumlin  gives  his  views  on  this  point  as  follows : — 

"  A  mare  intended  for  breeding  should  be  put  to  the  horse  for  the  first  time 
when  from  four  to  six  years  of  age.    If  they  were  large  ones  I  would  commence 
to  breed  them  at  four  years  old.     If  the  mare  can  be  Kept  from  working  while 
she  is  with  foial  so  much  the  better,  but  it  wiU  not  hurt  her  to  work  moderatelv 
— such  as  ploughing  or  light  teaming.    Anything  that  will  encourage  the  full 
play  of  the  muscles  just  before  foalmg  is  better  than  idleness.    In  m^  experi- 
ence as  a  breeder  I  have  found  that  mares  which  are  completely  idle  raise  about 
one  colt  in  three,  whereas  those  which  work  a  little  hardly  miss  one.    I  think 
there  is  just  about  as  little  danger  in  having  a  horse  brought  forth  in  the  open 
«r  as  anywhere  else."  8  "45  "8 

Mr.  Wiser  says : — 

"  As  a  general  thing  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  a  mare  intended  for 
breeding  purpose  should  be  kept  from  the  horse  until  she  was  four  years  old, 
.Lough  we  breed  at  three  or  even  two.  I  breed  a  good  many  two  year  olds  and 
o  do  others.  A  good  deal  would  depend  on  how  the  mare  had  been  treated. 
f  she  wafi  a  good,  strong,  well-developed  mare  at  two  years  old  I  should  have  no 
lesitation  in  putting  ner  to  the  horse.  I  do  not  think  it  would  injure  her 
a  a  breeder,  and  I  have  seen  as  good  colts  from  three  year  olds  as  from  any 
ther  age." 

Mr.  Patteson  gave  as  his  opinion  that  a  mare  should  breed, 

**  Before  she  has  lapsed  into  worn-out  old  age,  and  before  her  parte  have  be- 

Dme  so  set  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  her  U>  produce  a  foaL  No  mare  should 

d  put  t^  a  horse  before  she  is  three  years  old,  to  produce  a  colt  at  four.    If  a 

are  be  not  put  to  the  horse  before  sne  is  so  old  as  to  be  useless  for  anything  else 

very  general  heresy)  her  first  foal  is  generally  produced  with  great  difficulty,  is 
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often  decrepit  and  small,  and  is  usually  a  more  or  less  p<K)r  specimen,  bendee  beiof 
liaUe  to  injuir  at  birth,  owing  to  the  mare's  want  of  ezpansiveness  and  elastieit^. 
A  mare  intended  for  breeding  purposes  should  have  a  foal  when  she  is  six  or  fieTer> 
years  old^  otherwise  there  is,  as  a  rule,  considerable  trouble  at  the  fiisi 
birth. 

"I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  with  young  mares,  because  their  parts  are  expan- 
sive, and  accommodate  the  passage  of  the  foal  with  much  greater  ease.  If  a  amS 
mare  be  put  to  a  big  horse,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  head  of  the  foal  is  larger  thu 
the  mare  s  economy  had  reason  to  expect  from  her  own  size,  and  her  generative 
organs  being  made  only  to  pass  a  foal  with  a  head  proportioned  to  her  own  size, 
considerable  trouble  often  accompanies  birth.  A  mare  should  always  be  left  to 
foal  unassisted— only  helped  in  case  of  necessity." 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith  says : — 

"  A  mare  intended  for  breeding  piu:po6es  might  be  put  to  the  horse  at  the  age 
of  three;  but  I  believe  she  will  generally  have  a  better  colt  if  put  to  the  hoise 
when  six  or  seven,  or  eight  years  old.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  when  both 
sire  and  mare  are  fuUy  developed  in  eveiy  way  they  are  most  likely  to  get  good 
progeny." 

It  is  important  that  care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  horse  used  to  & 

mare  at  her  first  covering,  as  the  effect  of  that  conception  will  be  likely  to  it- 

main  long  if  not  permanently  on  her  constitution,  and  probably  show  itself  in  htr 

future  offspring.    Mr.  Wiser,  being  asked :   "  Would  it  injure  a  mare  that  yoa 

intended  for  thoroughbred  breeding  to  put  her  first  to  a  Clydesdale  f  says: — 

"  Yes ;  most  decidedly.  The  reason  is  that  a  habit  is  formed,  and  they  derive 
a  certain  type  from  the  breeding  with  a  certain  kind  of  horses.  And  this  I  think 
would  affect  at  least  a  generation  or  two.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  explam 
this  on  scientific  principles,  though  breeders  know  it  to  be  a  teucL  For  instance  I 
would  not  take  one  of  my  mares  that  I  am  breeding  to  my  Hambletonian  hone, 
the  Royal  Qeoige,  or  any  other  horse,  for  road  or  trotting  purposes,  and  pat  her  tfl 
a  Clydesdale  horse,  and  then  go  back  to  the  othera" 

The  witnesses  appear  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  a  Clyde  or  agricaltmal 
mare  may  be  worked  steadily  and  gently  very  close  to  the  time  of  foaling,  with- 
out injury  and  even  with  benefit.  Thoroughbreds  and  roadsters  will  probably  do 
best  if  not  driven  at  all  for  three  or  four  months  before  the  birth  of  the  eoii 
Mares,  when  suckling  colts,  should  never  be  over-driven  in  any  case. 

Treatment  of  Colts. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Wiser  says: — 

''There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  our  farmers  have  fallen  into  than  th^: 
ideas  about  raising  colts.  They  take  them  from  the  mare,  turn  them  into  tt^ 
barn-yard  or  around  the  straw  stack,  giving  them  a  little  hay  perhaps,  allowis^ 
them  to  run  out  of  doors. 

"  Many  farmers  say  that  the  colt  should  never  eat  a  grain  of  oats  till  it  i^ 
three  years  old.  A  colt  raised  in  that  way  will  stand  perhaps  12  or  13  hasc: 
high  at  one  year  old  and  weigh  500  pounds,  whereas  if  you  raise  him  in  tb 
proper  way  he  will  be  14  or  16  hands  high  and  weigh  about  900  pounds.  It  i?  & 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  oats  are  an  injury  to  a  colt.     It  is  very  seldom  tL^ 
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a  oolt  gets  tired  of  oats  in  their  natural  state,  but  they  relish  a  change  of  food.  I 
would  give  them  carrots  occasionaJlj,  though  I  do  not  think  much  of  them. 
Some  give  colts  bran,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  good,  if  thej  have  plenty  of 
oat& 

''  The  treatment  I  speak  of  would  apply  throughout  the  first  winter.  They 
ahould  eat,  the  first  winter,  at  least  four  quarts  of  oats  a  day,  two  quarts  in  the 
moining  and  two  at  night.  When  they  set  a  little  older  they  luiould  have  a  couple 
of  quarts  at  noon.  They  should  have  allthe  hay  they  can  eat,  but  they  should  not 
be  tied  up  in  stalls.  You  will  never  get  good  horses  by  breeding  colts  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  turning  them  out  into  the  bam-yard  or  sheds  in  the  cold 
winter  weather.  I  would  not  tie  up  colts  the  first  winter  at  alL  They  need  all  ihe 
exercise  they  can  get,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  tie  them.  The  longer  vou  can  keep 
a  horse  from  tying  him  the  better,  and  it  would  be  best  of  all  if  horses  were 
always  kept  in  roomy  boxes.  They  would  rest  better,  move  around  easily,  and 
roU  over  when  they  wished,  but  of  course  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  give  them 
such  boxes." 

Dr.  McMonagle  says : — 

"A  colt  should  be  weaned  at  five  months.     The  first  winter  it  should  be  fed 
with  aU  the  hay  and  oats  it  can  eat,  and  kept  perfectly  warm.    It  is  a  mistaJee 


ing  them,  and  giving  them  endurance  and  vim,  as  hay  and  oats,  and  they  will 
grow  thirty  per  cent,  more  on  the  one  kind  than  on  the  other.  Probably  onoe  a 
week  I  would  give  them  about  a  teaspoonful  of  .saltpetre  with  a  little  wheat  bran 
mash.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  water  a  horse  directly  after  he  eats 
his  f eed«  His  stomach  is  small,  and  any  feed  that  he  eats  before  you  give  him  his 
drink  will  be  washed  through  undigested.  The  proper  way  is  to  water  him  an 
hour  or  so  before  you  feed  him  ms  grain.  Colts  do  a  great  deal  better  with 
ground  oats  than  with  unground;  the  i^tation  of  the  mouth  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  saliva  that  aids  digestion.  I  have  always  kept  my  colts  tied  in  their 
boxes." 

Mr.  Patteson  gives  his  opinion  as  follows : — 

^  I  do  not  think  a  colt  should  be  shut  up  alone  until  it  is  at  least  three 
months  old.  Sometimes  the  mare  is  taken  out  to  work  and  the  foal  left  behind 
in  a  box,  but  I  do  not  think  this  advisable,  because  it  limits  the  opportunities  of 
the  foal  to  suck  his  dam.  From  the  nature  of  a  foal's  stomach  and  digestive 
organs,  I  should  say  that  he  ought  to  have  constant  access  to  his  mother  until  he 
is  three  months  old  and  begins  to  pick  grass.  A  colt  should  be  weaned  at  about 
the  age  of  five  months." 

**  If  early  development  and  a  high  price  be  aimed  at,  and  if  sufficiently  bred 
to  warrant  the  expense,a  colt  for  the  first  winter,  should  be  fed  on  '  kibbled' — ^that 
is  steamed  or  crushed— oats,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  quarts  a  day.  I  prefer  oats 
treated  in  this  way  to  oats  in  their  natural  condition ;  I  have  tried  both  ways, 
and  I  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  colts  are  fatter  and  plumper  if  fed  on  either  crushed 
or  '  kibbled '  oat&  Besides  this,  bran,  hay  and  carrots  are  to  be  given  in  moderate 
quantities,  with  constant  access  to  water. 

''  I  would  tie  young  horses,  and  allow  them  to  run  loose,  alternately.  The 
aooner  you  can  halter-break  a  young  horse  the  better  for  all  purposes,  but  I  would 
not  keep  him  always  in  the  halter,  and  very  little  in  the  stall  I  would  tie  him 
in  a  loose  box  occasionally,  at  other  times  allow  him  to  run  in  it." 
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Racks  and  Stalls. 

With  regard  to  stallB  and  racks.  Mr.  Wiser  says : — 

"Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  box-stalls  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
apriffht  sides  of  the  place  of  entrance  and  exit  rounded  so  that  an  animal  will 
not  be  liable  to  strike  his  hip  bones  and  injure  himself,  and  that  it  be  of  sufBdent 
heifi^htto  prevent  his  striking  the  top  with  his  head  if  he  makes  a  sadden  jerk 
bacL 

''  There  is  not  a  rack  upon  my  premises  where  a  horse  is  fed  from  a  hay-loft 
down.  The  stock  is  all  fed  from  off  the  floor,  and  all  dust  and  haynseed  are  kept 
from  them  as  much  as  possible.  My  method  of  feeding  grain  has  aLways  been  out 
of  an  iron  box  placed  in  one  comer  of  the  stall,  adjusted  about  three  feet  six  inches 
from  the  floor.  The  box  is  made  with  such  an  eoge  on  the  inside  as  will  prevent 
a  horse  from  rooting  out  his  oats  and  scattering  them  over  the  floor.  With  sudi 
iron  concave  rimmed  boxes,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  throw  oats  out  of  the  box  in 
eating." 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  services  a  stallion  should  be  allowed  to  render 

in  a  season,  opinions  somewhat  vary.    Dr.  McMonagle  thinks  eighty  suf&deci 

He  has  a  high-bred  horse  in  his  mind.    Mr.  Wiser  suggests  fifty  or  sixty  fors 

thoroughbred  or  high-bred  horse,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  for  a  Clyde.    Mr.  P&t- 

teson  argues  that,  however  much  excessive  use  may  injure  the  stallion,  it  does  not 

affect  the  foal,  or  so  long  as  his  potency  lasts,  prevent  him  from  getting  foak 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  speaking  with  professional  authority,  says : — 

**  I  think  entire  horses  should  be  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of  mares,  stf  , 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  for  the  season,  making  possibly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  coverings.  A  thoroughbred  horse  should  have 
fewer  mares  than  a  Clyde.  I  think  putting  a  horse  to  too  many  mares  affeds  hii 
progeny.  I  have  known  cases  where  horses  were  put  to  a  great  many  mares,  and 
although  they  got  quite  a  number  of  foals,  manv  of  them  were  weakly,  even 
where  the  nuures  were  good,  resulting  from  the  sires  being,  to  a  certain  extent, 
overdone,  A  horse  put  to  an  ordinary  number  of  mares  will  get  a  much  lai]ger 
percentage  of  foals  than  where  he  is  put  to  too  many.  If  indulged  too  freely  in 
covering,  the  effect  on  the  horse  is  to  make  him  impotent,  and  occasionallj,  ^ 
ruin  him." 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  matter.  The  powers  of  some  hones, 
particularly  the  more  cold-blooded  Clydes,  are  most  extraordinary.  It  is,  hov- 
ever,  in  the  case  of  a  valuable  horse,  with  thoroughbred  blood,  the  most  pradeci 
course  to  restrict  him  to  some  such  number  as  the  two  first  and  the  last  nam^ 
witnesses  indicate.  Whether  the  effect  of  excessive  service  be  bad  on  the  foals  or 
not,  the  horse  himself  can  certainly  derive  no  benefit,  and  may  derive  much  bam 
from  it. 


CHAPTER   XL 


FOULTRY  AJNID   EOOS 


The  evidence  relating  to  poultry  and  egg  production  in  Ontario  is  not  very 
Yoluminous,  but  contains  in  small  compass  a  good  deal  of  practical  information. 
Owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Ontario  Poultry  Association^  many  persons 
have  made  poultiy  breeding  the  subject  of  intelligent  study,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  should  the  creamery  become  as  popular  as  the  cheese  factory,  a  further  re- 
lief from  tibe  rather  arduous  labours  of  the  dairy  may  enable  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  fJEumers  to  devote  more  attention,  pleasantly  and  profitably,  to  the 
poultiy  house  The  trade  in  eggs  with  the  United  States  is  already  a  considerable 
one,  and  capable  of  extension.  The  export  of  poultry  has  not  yet  attained  large 
dimensions.  The  several  breeds  more  particulariy  commended  by  the  witnesses 
and  their  special  merits,  may  first  be  noticed.  For  the  illustrations  the  Commis- 
sioners  have  been  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Doel,  J.P.,  of  Doncaster, 
York ;  and  Mr.  James  Fullerton,  of  the  Oamaddan  Poultry  Review. 

The  Dorkings. 

Mr.  Doel  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Dorkings.    He  says : — 

^  The  breed  which  I  would  recommend  for  general  purposes  is  the  coloured 
Dorking.  It  is  larger  than  the  white  Dorking,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the 
market.  The  coloured  Dorking  also  comes  to  perfection  for  the  table  sooner  than 
most  other  breeds,  and  there  is  more  money  in  it  that  way. 

**  The  Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  larger  birds,  but  take  much  longer  to  come 
to  perfection  for  the  table  than  the  Dorkings.  The  Dorking  is  plump  and  of  ex- 
eelWt  flesh.  The  Game  is  quite  equal  to  the  Dorking  in  quality,  or  perhaps 
more  delicate ;  but  the  trouble  with  the  Game  is  that  you  cannot  keep  so  many 
Oame  fowls  together  as  you  can  Dorkings.  The  Brahma,  in  flavour  and  quality, 
is  very  nearly  S  not  quite  equal  to  the  Dorking.  The  Aeah  oi  the  Cochin  is  too 
coarse  and  stringy  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  table.    If  I  were  going  into  the 

ofth< 


keeping  of  fowls  as  a  business,  I  should  take  the  Dorking  or  a  cross  of  ^e  Brahma 
and  the  Dorking  or  some  other  breed,  but  I  prefer  the  Dorking. 

**  The  cross  of  the  Brahma  and  the  Dorking  will  give  us  a  larger  firamed  fowl 
than  the  Dorking,  and  with  more  flesh  upon  it,  and  makes  a  superior  fowl  in  every 
way  for  the  market.'' 

As  to  the  mode  of  breeding  the  Brahma  and  Dorking,  Mr.  Doel  says : — 

^  In  breeding  fowls  I  find  that  the  cross  generally  receives  its  type  from  the 
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maid.  If  I  wexB  breeding  and  crossing  the  Brahma  and  the  Dorking,  one yeeil 
should  oommence  by  crossing  a  Brahma  cock  and  a  Dorking  hen ;  then  in  two 
years  I  should  cross  a  Dorking  cock  and  a  Dorking-Brahma  hen ;  and  every  two 
years  I  would  cross  in  some  fuU-bred  cock,  like  the  Houdan.  I  should  nue  out 
the  Cochin  entirely,  on  accoimt  of  the  inferior  qualitT  of  its  flesh.  Under  all  dr 
cumstances  I  would  always  use  a  pure  male  bird,  and  never  take  a  croes  except 
one  which  has  been  bred  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  become  a  very  good 
type." 

A  want  of  hardiness  is  sometimes  alleged  as  a  defect  in  the  Dorking ;  but  Mr. 
Doel  finds  that,  by  allowing  them  to  run  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  they  become 
as  hardy  as  any  other  fowL  Nor  has  he  f oimd  the  crossing  of  the  Dorking  and 
the  Brahma  diminish  the  hardiness  of  the  cross. 

As  to  the  size  that  may  be  attained  by  the  imion  of  the  Brahma  and  the 

Dorking,  Mr.  Doel  says : — 

**  Some  time  ago  I  gave  some  eggs  from  the  cross  of  a  Brahma  cock  and  i 
Dorking  hen,  to  a  mend  of  mine,  and  she  obtained  from  them  a  cockerel  whid 
was  kified  in  the  faU,  and  before  it  was  picked  it  weighed  nearly  fourteen 
pounds.  That  was  a  bird  that  was  worth  something  for  the  table,  although  it  was 
an  exception.  A  fair  average  of  the  weight  of  such  a  cross  would  be  nine  or  ten 
pounds  for  the  cocks,  and  six  or  seven  pounds  for  the  pullets,  live  weight,  oi 
about  eight  pounds  for  the  cocks,  and  five  pounds  for  pullets,  dead  weight  And 
then  they  come  in  earlier  for  the  table  than  the  full-bred  Asiatic.  They  are  im- 
proved in  size,  while  the  quality  of  the  Dorking  is  not  deteriorated  in  tne  cross." 


Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  Puslinch,  regards  the  Dorkings  or  the  Plymouth  Bocb 
as  the  finest  table-birds  in  the  list^  although  the  Brahmas  make  the  best  mothera. 


Mr.  John  Plummer,  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  found  the  Dorkiiigi 
superior  to  other  fowls  for  table  purposes.  He  admits  they  &tten  easily,  but 
asserts  they  do  not  grow  large.  Their  eggf^,  however,  he  says,  have  a  fine  flavour 
and  their  meat  is  good. 

The  Light  and  Dark  Brahxnaa 

The  Dark  Brahmas  are  preferred  by  Mr.  Doel,  but  the  Light  Brahmas  are  the 
choice  of  Mr.  John  Plummer.    He  says : — 

"  I  tried  twenty-eight  varieties  of  fowls  and  ducks  together,  and  oat  of 
the  difierent  varieties  of  fowls  I  selected  the  Light  Brahmas.  laving  in  the 
city,  and  having  small  yards  or  gardens,  I  required  fowls  that  would  not  onl; 
be  profitable,  but  that  would  stand  confinement  and  not  trouble  my  neighboun> 
ana  those  qualities  I  found  in  the  Light  Brahmas. 

'^  If  I  were  in  the  country,  or  had  a  farm,  I  would  cross  them  with  the  Games, 
which  would  make  a  hardier  fowl,  and  one  that  would  forage  more  for  itseli 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  as  good  a  layer  and  better  for  the  table,  thoogli 
not  quite  so  large. 

*'  The  White  Brahmas  are  good  setters  as  well  as  layers,  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  raise  poultry  extensively  they  are  good  fowls. 
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"  I  would  cross  them  with  the  Qame  for  mising  ehiokens.  ff  the  Dorkiogs 
ftre  crossed  with  the  Qame,  the  result  is  •  good  fowl.  Poultry -nising,  if  properTy 
oondnoted,  is  a  profitable  buainess.  The  erosa  of  the  light  Brahma  and  the  Game 
would  suit  our  climate  best." 


LIGHT  BBAHHAB. 

Of  the  croas  between  the  Brahma  and  Game,  Mr.  Wilson  says : —  \ 

**  The  Brahma  and  Game  make  a  good  cross.  The  Game  puta  life  into  the 
Brahma.     The  Brahma  is  a  dull  fowl ;  it  lays  large  «ggs,  but  not  many  of  tiiem." 

The  qoalitT'  whidi  gives  the  Game  fowl  cross  its  merit  in  Hr.  Plummer's  eyes 
detracts  from  its  value  in  Uie  view  of  Mr.  Doel,  who  says : — 

*  The  objection  to  crossing  the  Game  is,  that  it  makes  the  fowls  so  pugnacious 
4hat  jon  cannot  keep  many  of  them  together ;  that  is  the  only  objection  I  have 
to  the  Game.  The  Game  is  a  hard;  fowl,  bnt  I  don't  think  it  imparts  hardiness 
to  the  birds,  or  helps  them  to  resist  "the  climate." 

Mr  James  Anderson,  wbo, looks  at  the  qaeetion  of  poulby-keeping  as  a 
fiumer,  says: — 

"  T3»e  Light  Brahmas  are  the  best,  taken  altogether.  The  White  Leghorns  are 
the  best  layers,  but  they  won't  sit  at  all.  .  .  .  .  Bat  the  Brahmas  make  the 
beofe  naothers.  I  hatcdi  all  my  duck-eggs,  etc.,  with  them.  The  Light  Brahmas 
«re  t^M  best  pooltzr  for  this  coontrT.  ....  The  best  breeder  is  the  Brahma. 
A  cross  between  a  Brahmn  and  a  white  Leghorn  makes  an  excellent  fowl,  as  the 
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Le^onu  are  the  finest  layen  in  ihe  worid.  I  have  kepi  Game  fowls  iln^  kt 
they  are  too  pTigaaciou&  Brahmaa  are  the  breed  that  are  tumally  &tt«ned 
for  Christmaa,  because  they  are  tike  heavieet;  I  have  got  them  (o  wd^ 
aa  high  bb  eighteen  pounds  per  ptur  dressed.  The  Brahma  comee  vet;  early  k 
maturity,  and  produces  a  large  chicken ;  but  I  think  the  Dorking  is  the  plumput 
fowl  for  the  taiile." 

In  answei  to  further  questions,  Mi.  Anderson  says : — 

"  I  would  advise  the  ordinary  farmers  of  the  ProriQce  to  use  the  Doikiiigs  <n 
the  Brahmas  for  the  table,  and  Leghorns  or  Black  Spanish  for  laying  pnipoM, 
but  the  Brahmas  are  splendid  layers  during  the  winter,  when  you  cannot  get  \ia 
IjdAoma  or  the  Black  Spanish  to  lay.  If  you  only  feed  the  acr&pe  to  the  Bithinu, 
and  keep  them  in  a  moderately  worm  pla(»,  they  will  lay  all  winter. 

"  I  use  ihe  Brahma  hens  alone  for  sitting  purposes,  because  they  are  so  mm^ 
better  mothers  than  any  other  breeds,  and  are  so  Large  that  they  will  cover  tiim 
or  four  more  eggs  than  any  other  breed." 
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The  Houdans — Polauds — Black  Spajiish. 

"The  HoudaoB,  the  Folands,  and  the  Black  Spanish  fowls  are  not  adapted  for 
general  use,  because  they  are  non-sitters  and  are  not  good  table  fowls.  For  generaJ 
1U6,  we  moHt  have  a  fowl  that  will  ait  as  well  as  lav.  The  Houdan  and  other  non- 
aitters,  we  find,  lay  a  larger  nomher  df  eggs  than  the  fowls  that  sit,  for  one  reason 
that  their  time  is  not  taken  up  with  sitting.  Of  sitting  fowls,  I  suppose  the 
Brahmas  are  the  best  layers  we  have.  The  Srahma,  crossed  upon  tlie  Black 
^nniah  or  the  Poland,  makes  a  very  eood  fowl,  preferable  to  a  cross  on  the  Ham- 
bdiv,  which  I  consider  too  small  a  fo^  for  genenl  purposes.  The  flesh  of  non- 
sitting  birds  lacks  the  substance  and  flavour  that  we  find  in  the  fiesh  of  sitting 
birds.  The  crosses  of  sitting  birds  with  non-sitters  are  more  inveterate  sitters 
Ulan  even  the  full-bred  sitting  birds — a  cross,  for  instance,  of  one  of  these  Asiatics 
with  the  Black  Spanish. 

"  I  have  experimented  in  crossing  the  difibrent  breeds,  and  have  found  that 
the  best  cross  of  a  non-sitting  bird  and  a  sitting  bird  was  the  cross  of  the 
Brahma  and  the  Spanish,  but  1  prefer  the  Brahma  and  the  Dorking." 
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The  Plymouth  Rocka. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  a  new  breed,  their  origin  being  rather  a  matter  ol 
dispute,  but  Mr.  D.  D.  Wilson,  of  Seaforth,  expreasea  the  belief  that  they  oiigi- 
nated  in  a  cross  between  a  aingle-combed  Dominique  cock,  and  Btack  Jan 
hens.     Mr.  Wilson  says  : — 

"  The  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  good  layer ;  it  lays  a  large  ^g,  with  a  strong, 
durable  shell.  It  is  a  very  good  table  fowl  when  it  ia  no  longer  useful  as  a  layer, 
and,  when  well  cared  for,  comes  very  early  to  maturity." 


PLYMOUTH  EOOKa 

Mr.  Doel  remarks  of  these  birds: — 

"  The  Plymouth  Rock  promises  to  be  a  very  good  fowl,  btrt  it  will  not  suit 
the  farmer  for  a  number  of^  years,  as  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  fixed  breed  yet 
The  farmer  looks  to  have  both  a  good  fowl  and  a  good-looking  towL  The  Ply- 
mouth Rock  has  been  &  cross  until  late  years,  and  it  has  not  been  bred  sufficienuy 
long  or  with  sufficient  care  to  make  it  yet  an  established  breed,  so  that  it  may  be 
depended  upon.  It  will  do  very  well  to  use  for  crossing  purposes,  like 'any 
other  common  fowl,  because  when  fowls  are  once  crossed  uiey  aje  nothing  but 
common  fowla,  although  some  of  them  make  better  layera  thtm  many  full-bred 
fowls." 


DABK  HBAHMAS. 
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The  Oochins. 

Mr.  Doel  diBmisses  the  Cochin  with  the  remiurk  that  "  its  flesh  is  too  coarse 
and  stringy  to  make  it  acceptable  for  the  table."  The  Cochins  too,  as  well  as 
the  Brahmas,  take  longer  to  come  to  perfection  than  the  Dorkings,  nor  except 
that  Mr.  Wilson  alludes  to  their  eggs  as  being  of  a  large  size,  does  any  other 
witness  f avonr  them. 

A  New  Variety. 

Mr.  Doel  mentions  a  new  variety  known  as  the  Langshan.    He  says : — 

"  There  is  a  breed  of  poultry  said  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  any  breed  we 
have,  and  they  are  beginning  to  be  bred  very  largely  in  England.  1  was  going 
to  bleed  them  this  year,  and  imported  a  trio  for  uie  purpose ;  but  I  am  sorr^  to 
say  that  the  two  hens  were  stolen  from  me ;  I  have  retained  the  cock.  It  is  a 
new  Asiatic  breed  called  the  Langshan,  said  to  have  been  brought  oricinally  from 
CSiina  by  Major  Croad  of  England.  Those  who  have  bred  them  Bay  tiiat  they  are 
equal  to  the  Brahma  or  the  Dorking.  They  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  early  as  the 
Dorking,  and  are  mudi  better  layers  than  either  the  Brahma  or  the  Dorkine. 
Tkev  are  not  quite  so  large  as  the  generality  of  the  Asiatics,  but  I  think  they  wm 
attam  to  a  larger  mze  thim  the  Dorking." 

Is  Poultry-keeping  Profitable? 

The  opinion  generally  expressed  as  to  the  profits  of  poultry-keeping  is 
favourable.    Mr.  Anderson  says  on  this  point  r^- 

"  I  have  not  kept  very  dose  account  of  the  profits  of  keeping  poultry,  but  I 
have  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  investment.  For  instance,  tids  year  I  bought  a 
pair  of  Toulouse  geese  at  the  Poultry  Association — ^prize  geese — and  they  laid  45 
eggs,  firom  whidi  1  hatched  SO  goslings,  which  I  can  sell  at  $5  a  pair  if  I  keep 
them  till  the  falL  That  would  to  if  I  sold  them  for  breeding  purposes ;  but  if  I 
fattened  them  for  market,  I  could  get  ten  cents  a  pound  for  them,  and  they  will 
weigh  about  35  pounds  a  ]>air  when  they  are  fat.  I  have  never  sent  any  poultry 
io  we  foreign/market ;  I  don't  think  anyone  in  this  part  of  the  countiy  has  done 
ao.     There  have  been  a  good  many  eggs  bought  up  here  to  be  taken  to  Ii  ew  York.** 

Mr.  John  Plummer  says : — 

"  I  have  got  from  $5  to  $100  for  live  birds,  but  I  was  raising  for  fS&ncy 
prices,  and  not  for  the  market.  I  have  raised  cockerels  to  show  at  eight  months 
old,  weighing  9  pounds,  and  pullets  7^  pounds.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
shipment  of  eggs  to  a  foreign  market 

*^  I  have  caponized  fowls,  and  have  raised  Brahma  capons  weighing  16^  pounds 
at  <me  year  old.  That  is  a  very  profitable  business  to  go  into  for  the  market,  but 
very  few  understand  it  I  kiUed  eight  fowls  before  I  succeeded  with  the  opera- 
tion. 

^  I  think  there  is  an  increased  quantity  of  poultry  being  raised,  and  a  great 
HianT  eggs  are  bought  here  for  the  American  market.  Farmers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  going  into  it  more  than  they  used  to."* 

Mr.  Wilson  says:^ — 

''  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  nothing  that  pays  an  (ordinary  farmer  better 
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than  to  keep«  incidentally,  a  limited  number  of  fowls.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
paj  any  man  to  keep  a  very  large  quantity  of  fowls  for  the  production  of  ^gs,  to 
DO  sold  at  10  cents  a  dozen ;  but  when  a  man  has  a  farm  of  100  acres,  aod  keeps 
50  or  60  fowls  to  consume  a  |[reat  deal  of  stuff  about  the  farm,  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste,  he  oan  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  eggs  at  a  very  slight  cost  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  think  there  is  no  class  of  animals  that  pays  better  than 
a  limited  number  of  fowls.  I  think  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  combine  boih  egg 
and  meat  producing  qualities  in  a  fbwL" 

In  most  situations,  the  &rmer  will  find  it  expedient  to  keep  fowls  that  will 
unite  in  themselTes  the  quality  of  supplying  a  fair  number  of  eggs  with  that  of 
being  a  good  table  f owL  Where,  however,  the  demand  for  ^ggs  is  the  first  ooosid- 
eration,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  fowls,  both  as  to  size  and  number,  w& 
have  to  be  considei^dL 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Seaforth,  whose  name  has  already  been  frequently  mea- 
tioned,  and  who  is  sometimes  known  as  ''the  Egg  King  of  Canada,"  was 
visited  by  the  Commissioners,  who  inspected  his  large  establishment,  and  reeeived 
his  statement  as  to  his  mode  of  operations. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  thirteen  years  ;  keeps  eight  or  ten 
teams  constantly  employed  collecting  the  eggs  from  the  country  storekeepers,  and, 
after  properly  sorting  and  padbdng  them,  ships  his  stock  to  New  York.  In  this 
trade  he  turns  over  <9even  and  a  half  millions  of  eggs  annually  in  barrels,  each 
holding  seventy  dozen  eggs.  The  lowest  price  paid  last  year  was  nine  cents  a 
dozen,  and  the  highest  fourteen  cents,  about  ten  cents  being  the  average  of 
the  season.  The  collection  is  goiiig  on  from  March  to  the  fall,  the  largest  ship- 
ments being  as  the  autumn  months  approach.  As  to  the  demand  and  the  causes 
affecting  it,  Mr.  Wilson  says : — 

"  The  demand  for  eggs  in  the  New  York  market  is  practically  unliimtei 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  a  certain  quantity,  but  if  your  supply  exceeds  tiiat 
quantity,  of  course  the  price  goes  down,  and  as  the  price  drops  the  consumptacoi 
increases.  During  June,  New  York  depends  largely  on  Canada  for  its  supply  d 
eggs,  while  in  January  and  February,  before  the  hens  begin  to  lay  in  the  north, 
its  supply  comes  from  the  south,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  hot,  the  supply  fron 
the  south  breaks  off  altogether. 

''  In  the  south  the  hens  are  prolific  when  ours  are  doing  nothing,  while  oiin 
are  prolific  when  those  in  the  south  are  doing  nothing,  and  one  reason  why  I  dear 
out  my  stock  in  November  is,  that  if  I  kept  it,  I  womd  have  to  face  the  southern 
competition,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  supplies  from  the 
south  are  very  Luge.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  not  only  here,  but  aU  throogb 
the  United  States,  the  hens  begin  to  moult,  and  consequenUy  there  is  little  or  sa 
egg  production  about  December.  1  think  hens,  under  the  same  cureumstances, 
moult  at  pret^  much  the  same  period  of  the  year." 

The  larger  the  c^ggs  the  better  is  the  price  obtained.  With  Qreat  Britain  the 
egg  trade  is  small  at  present,  Canadian  eggs  there  coming  into  active  competitioa 
with  the  French  eggs.  The  cost  of  freight,  however,  is  trifling,  less  than  two 
cents  a  dossen,  while  about  one  cent  per  dosen  will  carry  them — ^by  the  car  load— 
to  New  Yorlc    In  the  event  of  a  trade  being  opened  with  England,  daasificatiaB 
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of  the  eggs,  in  regard  to  size,  would  be  necessary.  When  able  to  get  it,  the  ma* 
terial  used  for  packing  the  eggs  is  oat  shells.  The  ^gs,  while  instore,  are  mostly 
kept  in  a  pickle  the  exact  composition  of  which  is  a  trade  secret,  but  the  main  in- 
gredient is  lime.  The  effect  is  somewhat  to  thicken  and  harden  the  shells ;  the 
preservation  of  the  contents  is  perfect.  As  the  strength  of  the  egg  is  of  some 
importance,  fowls  should  have  access  to  sand  and  lime. 

Incubators. 

At  present  the  use  of  the  incubator  in  Canada  has  not  extended  to  the  or- 
dinary practical  operations  of  the  farmer  or  poultry-keeper.  Mr.  Doel,  who,  on 
the  whole,  looks  rather  favourably  on  it,  says : — 

« 

"  An  incubator  could  be  watched  and  attended  to  very  well  by  women  and 
gkis ;  if  a  farmer's  wife  gave  as  much  attention  to  the  incubator  as  she  now  does 
to  the  dairy,  she  would  reap  more  advantage.  The  incubator  requires  constant 
attention,  and  very  few  persons,  unless  they  make  it  a  special  business,  will  give 
it  proper  attention;  It  is  after  the  chickens  are  hatched  that  they  require  the 
most  attention,  because  they  have  not  their  natural  mother  to  attend  to  them, 
and  to  assist  them  in  seardung  for  their  food,  and  to  give  them  suiBSdent  warmth 
when  very  young. 

**  I  do  not  think  as  yet,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  farmers  of  the 
country  generally  to  use  the  incubator.  It  might  be  used  with  advantage  if  one 
were  established  in  a  centre,  in  the  charge  of  a  person  who  made  a  special  busi- 
ness of  hatching  for  the  surrounding  farmers.  Tney  are  using  it  in  tnat  way  in 
England  and  in  France.  The  people  bring  their  eggs  to  the  incubators,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  after  they  are  hatched,  tiiey  come  and  take  away  their  diickens 
and  the  eggs  that  do  not  hatch.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  if  a  person  made  a  business 
of  it,  he  could  supply  a  very  large  dty  with  half-grown  chickens  for  the  table,  and 
make  it  pay  very  well." 

Healthiness  of  Poultry. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  poultry 
farmer  in  Ontario.  A  moderately  warm  house  in  winter  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
with  perhaps  a  little  meat  and  some  warm  condiment  as  winter  feed.  The  Asiatic 
species,  Brahmas  and  Cochins,  are  said  to  be  more  delicate  than  others ;  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  care  only  will  probably  be  required  in  their  management,  to 
avoid  ordinary  casualties  in  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Doel,  however,  calls  attention  to  a  disease,  similar  to  consumption  in  the 

human  subject  in  its  effects,  and  which  he  regards  as  requiring  investigation. 

He  says : — 

'^  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  if  we  could  get  the  members  of 
the  different  Poultry  Associations  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something 
with  regard  to  general  diseases  of  poultry.  The  Ontario  Poultrjr  Assodation  is 
assisted  by  Government.  If  the  Board  oi  the  Assodation  would  consent  to  pay 
a  person  to  examine  diseased  birds,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, because  there  are  many  birds  which  die  annually  and  nobody  knows  what  is 
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the  matter  with  them,  and  then  are  very  few  people  who  could  learn  b;  opaun^ 
snd  examining  a  bird  themselves.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  induce  uj  d 
the  AsaociatiouB  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  birds  examined  scientifically, 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  to  whom  ehonld  be  delegated  a  duty  an  asaodation  of 
persons  bo  immediately  aud  directly  interested  is  unwilling  to  assume.  It  would 
appear  to  be  just  one  of  those  things  that  go  to  oonatitute  the  reason  foi  &t 
existence  of  such  a  body. 

Mr.  Qoel  also  makes  the  following  suggestion : — 

"  The  various  poultry  exhibitions  should  be  largely  patronized  by  thepabH; 
as  they  are  doi^  a  great  deal  for  the  country.  I  would  also  strongly  reeommcDd 
Uiat  prizes  be  o^red  at  the  various  leading  exhibitions  for  '  Dead  Poultry,'  pre- 
pared ready  for  market,  thereby  encouraging  farmers  and  othen  to  prepare  Uieb 
poultry  in  some  proper  manner,  to  give  them  a  nice  appearance ;  tor  were  Qitj 
got  up  with  some  appearance  and  taste,  much  bettw  prices  would  be  obtomed 
and  me  public  would  willingly  pay  better  prices ;  as  it  is,  not  one  fowl  in  \a 
looks  hudly  fit  for  the  table  when  offered  for  sale  prepared  (7)  for  market." 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


SALT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AGRICULTURE. 


So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  manufacture  of  salt  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  under  which  the  CommissionerB  have  been  acting, 
and,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  have  been  extremely  desirous  in  no  case  to  travel  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  powers  confided  to  them  or  to  interfere  with  interests  with 
which  they  have  had  no  legitimate  concern.  But  salt  enters  so  largely  into  the 
business  of  the  agriculturist,  either  for  dairying  purposes  or  as  a  fertilizer  of  the 
soil,  that  it  stands  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  other  manufietcturing 
industries. 

In  undertaking  an  inquiry  into  the  uses  of  salt  in  connection  with  agriculture, 
the  Commissioners  had  espedally  in  view  to  ascertain,  whether  there  were  any 
obstacles  to  the  use  of  the  native  product,  and  whether,  if  such  existed,  they 
originated  in  any  inherent  defect  or  inferiority  in  point  of  quality,  or  in  causes 
that  were  within  the  control  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  subject  was  brought  very  prominently  to  their  notice  by  a  member  of 
the  Commission — Mr.  Richard  Gibson — who,  as  already  mentioned,  visited  Qreat 
Britain  in  the  course  of  last  summer.  When  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Qibson  inspected  the 
establishment  of  some  dealers  doing  a  considerable  business  in  American  .and 
Canadian  products.  Pointing  to  a  quantity  of  butter  in  the  warehouse,  one  of 
the  partners  remarked  "  Tou  must  use  fine  English  salt.  Your  American  and 
Canadian  will  not  do  if  you  wish  a  share  of  this  trade."  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  speaker  was  not  an  Englishman,  but  an  American,  and  therefore  was  not 
likely  to  be  possessed  with  any  English  prejudices  in  favour  of  English  salt. 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  give  public  utterance  to  unpalatable  facts,  especially 

when,  by  so  doing,  large  interests  may,  presumably,  be  injuriously  affected,  but, 

after  all,  the  plain  outspoken  truth  is  in  the  end  most  to  the  advantage  of 

everybody,  and  in  no  case  has  that  axiom  proved  more  true  than  in  the  instance 

referred  to. 

In  the  first  place,  it  raised  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners . 
whether  Canadian  butter  was  prejudiced  by  Canadian  salt  being  used  in  its 
manufacture;  and,  in  the  next,  it  suggested  to  them  that,  if  an  injustice  were 
beini;  done  to  a  great  Canadian  industry,  they  would  not  incur  censure  or  blame 
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even  if  they  travelled  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  their  programme   in  order  to 
ascertain  how  such  a  prejudice  could  be  removed. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  reason  why  such  an  investigation  was  desirable.  A 
communication  was  received  by  the  Commissioners  from  MeasEB.  Wm.  Davies  k 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  their  firm,  the  largest  porkpaekei! 
probably  in  Canada,  and  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  trade  in  hogs, 
had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  use  of  Canadian  salt  in  consequence  of  i 
sUminees  appearing  upon  the  bacon  which  they  had  shipped  to  Europe. 

It  was  also  well  known  that,  in  the  minds  of  some  leading  cheese  iriMniiai'. 
turers  of  western  Ontario,  an  opinion  existed  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  CSanadiaB 
salt  in  the  manufEusture  of  cheese.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  MPP.,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, had  made  in  1876  and  1877,  a  great  many  experiments  with  the  Hurofi 
salt  and  the  English  factory-filled  salt ;  he  had  used  Higgins'  brand  of  the  EngM 
salt  in  a  trial  with  the  native  article,  and  after  several  tests,  made  at  dififereni 
times,  but  under  equal  conditions  in  every  respect,  the  result  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  English  salt  Under  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  decided  tint 
some  of  their  number  should  visit  the  Huron  salt  manufacturing  district,  and 
there  invite  the  attendance,  not  only  of  salt  manufacturers  but  of  other  persons 
in  Huron  or  the  surrounding  counties  by  whom  Canadian  salt  was  likely  to  have 
been  used  in  connection  either  with  cheese  or  butter  making,  as  well  as  fEomeis 
who  had  applied  it  as  a  manurial  agent. 

In  addition  to  this  arrangement  every  opportunity  was  taken  at  other 
meetings  to  ascertara  the  views  of  witnesses  as  to  the  value  or  quality  of  Oana- 
dian  salt  in  connection  with  the  several  branches  and  departments  of  agriculture 
already  mentioned. 

The  Commissioners  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  residt  of  thsse 
inquiries  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  They  have  no  hesitation  in  givizi^  t 
as  their  unqualified  opinion,  that  Canadian  salt  is  not  only  equal  to  but  evc£ 
exceeds  in  purity  the  best  English  brands;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  whate^^r 
either  on  the  ground  of  quality  or  cost,  why  the  imported  article  should  be  i:i9ec 
in  preference  to  the  native  product  by  the  Ontario  farmer  or  dairyman. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  salt  for  manure  i«  concerned,  it  has  hardly  been  suggested: 
that  any  practical  difference  could  possibly  exist  between  Canadian  and  Ig^r^wV 
salt,  although,  in  one  instance,  a  witness, — ^Mr.  Middleton,  of  Clarke  to^raafair 
(Durham), — stated,  that  he  and  his  neighbours  had  come  to  the  condusioti  thr 
Goderich  salt  was  not  ''so  strong**  as  the-  English  article,  and  that  they  could  b£s 
see  the  same  effect  from  it  on  the  crops.  He  admitted  at  the  same  time  thai  ib^ 
season  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  differex^ce. 

As  an  experiment,  Mr.Middleton's  trial,  of  course,  would  be  worthless^  unlsi^ 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  were  taken  into  account,  but,  as  a  matter  d 
fact,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  real  difference  between  Gbofr 
dian  salt  and  Elnglish  salt  applied  in  this  manner.    To  disabuse  the  mind  of  an 
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one,  however,  who  may  have  formed  such  an  opinion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark  that,  as  between  the  two  salts,  while  out  of  100  pounds  of  ordinary  Cana- 
dian salt  applied  to  the  land  there  would  be  98f  lbs.  of  chloride  of  sodium  or 
pure  salt,  there  would  be  only  97^  to  98  lbs.  of  pure  salt  fix>m  100  lbs.  of  ordinary 
English  salt,  the  difference  in  either  case  being  made  up  by  moisture  or  some 
foreign  ingredients ;  and,  unless  it  is  to  be  argued  that  the  infinitesimal  additional 
quantity  of  the  impurities  found  in  English  salt  is  to  make  any  difference  at  all 
favourable  to  its  effectfi  on  the  soil,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  simplest  comprehension 
that  one  salt  is  as  good  as  the  other,  or,  if  there  be  any  advantage,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Canadian.  The  question  of  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  will  be  further 
noticed  in  due  course. 


Purity  of  Canadian  Salt. 

So  long  ago  as  January  23rd,  1872,  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  may  be  said  to  have 
settled  all  doubts  as  to  the  general  purity  of  Canadian  salt.  His  analysis  gives  to 
Canadian  salt  97*730  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  pure  salt ;  *050  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium ;  traces  only  of  ehloride  of  calcium ;  *932  in  one  case,  1*020  in  another  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum);  and  from  1'200  to  1*500  of  moisture.  An  analysis 
subsequently  made  at  the  instance  of  persons  interested  in  the  trade,  was  put  in 
as  evidence  during  the  late  inquiry,  showing  that  Canadian  salt  is  more  pure,  not 
merely  than  the  Onondaga  or  American  salt,  but  also  than  the  highest  and  most 
famous  English  brands. 
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Mr.  Gray,  of  the  firm  of  Gray,  Young  &  SparUng,  of  Blyth  and  Seaf orth, 

referring  to  the  incontestible  purity  of  Canadian  salt,  said  s — 

**  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  ten  years.  We  make 
mostly  fine  and  coarse  salt,  and  our  market  is  principally  in  Ontario  and  the 
United  States.  Hie  mo^t  tangible  evidence  that  I  can  give  with  reference  to  the 
quality  of  Canadian  salt  is,  tmit,  wherever  it  has  gone,  it  has  always  taken  the 
lead.  We  have  exhibited  it  in  Philadelphia,  Sydney  and  Paris,  and  at  ea(di  of 
these  places,  where  the  awurds  were  made  after  analysis,  the  Canadian  salt  re- 
ceivedthe  highest  award  against  all  other  nations."  (The  witness  exhibited  medals 
which  the  firm  had  been  awarded  at  each  of  those  exhibitions.) 
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Nor  is  testimony  of  this  daus  confined  to  the  salt  districts  of  Huron  and 
Bruce.  At  the  Elarton  salt  works,  owned  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Kingstone,  at  Warwick, 
in  the  County  of  Lambton,  from  a  bed  of  salt  supposed  to  be  60  feet  in  thick- 
ness (the  well  yielding  brine  at  a  depth  of  1,200  feet),  salt  has  been  manufactured 
that  took  the  highest  class  of  award,  namely,  a  silver  medal  and  diploma  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1876,  besides  carrying  off  prizes  at  Dominion  and  local 
exhibitions  in  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  admitted  by  manufacturers  examined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, that  imperfections  in  the  production  of  the  salt  might  occasionally 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  complaints  which  had  been  made.  Mr.  Right- 
meyer,  of  Kincardine,  who  manu&ctures  a  very  superior  quality  of  salt,  and 
ships  some  8,000  tons  annually  to  the  United  States,  besides  selling  firom  2,000 
to  3,000  tons  in  Canada,  says : — 

"  When  our  works  first  started,  and  before  a  reservoir  was  formed  in  the  salt 
beds,  affording  means  of  settling  the  brine,  there  was  found  the  presence  of 
gypsum  in  the  salt,  though  not  to  any  considerable  amount." 

Since  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  Mr.  Bightmeyer  has  had  no  complaints, 
and  finds  his  salt  in  demand  by  packers  in  the  United  States,  who  will  use  no 
other. 

Porkpackers'  Complaints. 

Dr.  Coleman,  of  the  firm  of  Coleman  &  Gouinlock,  of  Seaforth,  v^y  frankly 

admitted  that  complaints  had  been  made  by  porkpackers,  aad  explained  what  he 

considered  to  be  the  cause.     His  statement  was  as  follows : — 

''  Complaints  have  been  made  in  Canada  of  a  kind  of  briny  scum  which  our 
curing  salt  is  said  to  produce  on  the  meat,  but  I  do  not  thii^  it  injures  it ;  I 
think  I  can  account  for  thia  The  meat  men  in  Canada  do  not  deal  fairly  with 
us.  Salt  is  made  simimer  and  winter ;  summer-made  salt  loses  its  moisture,  while 
winter-made  salt  retains  much  of  it,  and  as  these  men  order  most  during  the  win- 
ter, we  are  obliged  to  give  them  winter-made  salt,  which  is  generally  frozen,  and 
which,  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  meat  affects  it  in  the  way  stated.  If  we 
went  to  the  expense  of  drying  the  salt  in  stoves,  as  they  do  in  England,  this  diffi- 
culty could  be  remedied ;  but  if  the  packers  would  give  us  their  orcfers  in  good  time 
we  could  supply  them  with  summer  salt,  so  that  the  difficulty  would  not  occur. 
My  theory  is  that  the  slime  is  caused  by  the  salt  curdling  the  albuminous  portion 
of  the  serum  in  the  meat.    Frozen  salt  dissolves  rapidly  on  meat.    The  exterior 

Sortion  is  cured  rapidly,  and  the  inner  portion  is  left  uncured,  which  does  not 
appen  with  dry  salt,  for  the  reason  that  the  serum  flows  slowly  from  the  meat ; 
but  with  wet  aslt  flows  rapidly  from  the  surface,  hardening^it  and  preventing  the 
flow  from  the  inner  portion,  i  supplied  salt  to  Davies,  of  Toronto,  but  he  gave  it 
up  on  account  of  the  sliminess.  The  evil  comes  from  the  meat,  not  from  the  salt ; 
there  is  a  good  deal,  however,  in  prejudice.  It  is  our  business,  as  dealers  and  pro- 
ducers, to  endeavour  to  meet  the  market ;  we  have  good  results  with  our  salt  here 
at  home,  and  we  should  have  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  We  send 
very  little  coarse  salt  in  winter  to  Buffalo ;  it  all  goes  by  rail ;  we  take  special 
care  that  it  is  diy.  Cowan,  of  Toronto,  has  not  dealt  wiui  us,  but  R.  Thompson 
has." 
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Mr.  Samuel  Flatt,  the  pioneer  of  the  salt  industry  in  Canada,  who  was  also 
examined,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sliminess  on  pork  could  easily  he 
accounted  for.  All  salt,  in  the  fresh — or  as  he  terms  it,  '*  green  " — state,  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  water,  which  even  evaporation  does  not  entirely  eliminate. 
Only  time  renders  it  thoroughly  dry  and  fit  for  packing  purposes.  The  English 
salt  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  heing  stored  for  a  considerable  period  in  bulk  at  its 
destination,  in  Montreal  or  elsewhere,  becomes  perfectly  dry  by  this  natural  pro- 
cess, and,  if  Canadian  packers  desire  to  avoid  the  danger  of  which  Mr.  Davies 
complains,  they  have  only  to  order  their  salt  in  time,  to  insist  on  being  supplied 
with  a  well-dried  article,  and  to  use  it  when  it  is  fully  and  properly  matured. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Hayes,  another  witness,  who  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  and  now  retains  a  scientific  interest  in  all  that  relates  thereto, 
also  favoured  the  Commissioners  with  his  evidence.    He  says  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salt  produced  in  Canada  for  curing  purposes, 
is  not  only  perfectly  pure,  but  in  one  sense  even  better  than  the  English  salt.  The 
English  salt,  however,  owin^  to  coal  instead  of  wood  being  used  in  the  process  of 
evaporation,  is  manufactured  in  deeper  pans'  than  are  used  in  Canada,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  crystals  are  of  a  harder  and  more  solid  nature,  so  that,  although  the 
Canadian  salt  is  better  adapted  for  curing  than  the  English,  the  latter  is,  on  the 
wh(de,  to  a  certain  extent  preferable  for  packing  purposes." 

The  sliminess,  Mr.  Hayes  is  inclined  to  attribute  rather  to  dampness  in  the 
cellar  than  in  the  salt  itself.    He  says : — 

'*  There  is  a  distinction  between  packing  and  curing ;  for  curing  in  summer 

our  salt  is  superior,  but  for  packing,  a  firm,  nard,  crystauzed  salt  is  required,  one 

that  yields  very  slowly  to  the  surrounding  atmospheric  conditions,  and  for  that 

reason  Liverpool  salt,  which  is  made  at  a  low  temperature  in  deep  pans,  and  has  a 

hard  solid  crystal,  is  unq^uestionably  superior  to  ours  for  packing  purposes,  but  the 

preparation  of  our  salt  is  in  our  own  hands.     By  a  slower  mode  of  evaporation 

we  can  make  our  salt  as  dry  and  firm  as  the  English  salt,  while  it  would  nave  an 

advantage  in  being  superior  in  quality.    The  same  difficulty  as  to  the  want  of 

dryness  is  found  in  England  in  the  salt  sold  there  for  home  use.    The  impurities 

in  the  salt  are  so  trifling  as  to  amount  to  nothing ;  everything  depends  upon  the 

formation  of  the  salt ;  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes  Canadian  salt  is  as  good  as 

Buy ;  for  curing  purposes  it  is  entirely  superior  to  any  salt  in  the  world :  this  is 

admitted  by  all  tne  best  packers  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Rightmeyer,  already  referred  to  as  manufacturing  a  remarkably  fine 
description  of  salt,  chiefly  for  the  American  market,  says : — ^  The  porkpackers 
izi  Kincardine  who  formerly  used  English  salt,  now  use  mine  exclusively ;  their 
zneats  command  best  prices  in  Toronto  or  other  markets." 

•  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Seaforth,  who,  in  1866  and  1867,  was  engaged  in  the  pork- 
pAcking  business,  stated  that  he  had  used  Canadian  salt  exclusively,  that  it  gave 
hiinti  perfect  satisfaction,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its  purity  or  suitability 
bo  kis  business ;  he  never  used  any  but  Canadian  salt  in  the  curing  process.  Mr. 
Robb,  who  b  also  engaged  at  Seaforth  in  the  pork-packing  business,  has  used 
3^Bibrth  salt  since  he  commenced,  and  ''has  never  had  any  c(»nplaints  of  the 
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meat  cured  with  it"     It  is,  however,  apparent  that  he  was  not  altogether  unac- 

quainted  with  the  tendencj  in  the  meat  at  times  to  get  a  ''little  slimy."  He 

remarks : — 

**  The  slime  on  the  meat  does  not  aftect  it  permanently,  but  unless  it  is  nibbed 
off  and  the  meat  salted  anew,  the  meat  will  be  spoiled  altogether." 

Now,  it  is  just  this  process  of  "  rubbing  the  slime  off  the  meat,"  and  re-saltb; 
it,  that  English  purchasers  would  decidedly  object  to,  if  it  were  often  repeated, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  Mr.  BobVs  case,  as  possibly  in  that  of  li. 
Davies,  when  this  difficulty  arose  the  salt  had  been  used  in  too  fresh,  or  ''green' 
a  condition. 

Mr.  John  Beattie,  now  Mayor  of  Seaforth,  was  engaged  in  pork-paddngin 
the  years  1878  and  1879,  during  which  time  he  used  Canadian  salt  ezdusivelT 
He  had  heard  rumours  un&vourable  to  Canadian  salt,  but  said  he  did  not  bdkTt 
that  any  man  could  tell  the  difference  between  Canadian  salt  and  English  salt 
provided,  of  course,  that  care  were  taken  to  secure  a  properly  manufad^ 
article.  He  lays  great  emphasis,  however,  on  the  necessity  of  the  salt  being  dn^ 
He  says  :— 

"It  must  be  dried;  all  the  water  must  be  out  of  it,"  and  he  goes  oniosiy^ 
"^  Once,  when  I  got  some  green  salt,  it  had  a  slimy  effect  on  the  meat,  aad  it  wi» 
necessary  to  wash  the  meat  and  salt  it  over  again." 

This  statement  further  justifies  the  supposition  that  Messrs.  Davies  &  Co.  ba>: 
legitimate  cause  of  complaint,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  thai 
the  true  cause  has  been  discovered,  that  it  arises  from  no  inherent  defects  in  ^ 
Canadian  salt,  and  that  very  little  care  in  the  manufacture  and  arrangements  be 
tween  the  buyer  and  seller,  for  the  salt  to  be  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  become 
perfectly  dry,  will  suffice  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  just  cause  of  compto' 
arising  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Coleman  put  in  letters  from  a  large  number  of  well-known  firms  in  ^ 
United  States  and  Canada,  by  whom  Canadian  salt  is  used  for  pork-packing  par 
poses  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  salt,  some  of  them  having  a  reputation  whk^ 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  use,  on  their  part,  of  any  article  ^ 
was  not  of  first-dass  quality. 

Oanadian  Salt  in  Cheese  Making. 

The  alleged  objection  to  the  use  of  Canadian  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  Cai^ 
dian  cheese  has  been  alluded  to,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  any  more  fiatal  to  ^ 
Canadian  product  than  that  which  haa  just  been  noticed,  although  it  is  impoaai^ 
to  doubt  that  there  was  a  time  when,  for  reasons  already  hinted  at,  Ganadiastf^ 
might  have  been  regarded  in  a  less  favourable  light  by  the  Oana<tian  d»e^ 
manufacturer  than  it  is  to-day.  In  1877,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who,  as  already  n^ 
tioned,  had  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  Canadian  and  En^ish  salt  is  ^ 
own  Aeese  f actoiy  read  the  results  of  those  experiments  to  the  dairymen  in  e^ 
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vention.  Unwilling  as  Mr.  Ballantyne  was  to  injure  any  Canadian  interest,  his  first 
duty  was  obviously  to  that  particular  branch  of  industry,  of  which  he  is  so  pro- 
minent a  member,  and  the  result  of  the  statement  he  then  made  was  to  prevent, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  use  of  Canadian  salt  in  the  Ontario  cheese  factories. 

The  risk  incurred  by  the  cheese  manufacturer  in  using  any  article  on  which 
he  cannot  absolutely  rely,  is  very  great,  and  no  difference  in  price,  even  if  it 
were  much  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  Canadian  and  English  salt, 
would  make  it  worth  while  for  any  manager  of  a  cheese  factory  to  imperil  his 
reputation  by  \ising  any  other  than  the  best  established  and  most  reliable  article. 
English  salt,  represented  particularly  by  Ashton's  and  Higgins'  brands,  has  a 
world-wide  and  long  established  reputation,  and  in  using  those  brands  every 
manufacturer  feels  confident  that,  so  far  as  the  salt  is  concerned,  he  will  be  placed 
in  no  peril  of  failure  or  loss.    But  it  should  be,  and  it  may  be  hoped  now  is,  the 
determination  of  the  Canadian  salt  manufacturer,  by  sheer  superiority  in  the  ar- 
ticle he  turrs  out,  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  make  for  his  product  a  reputa- 
tion equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  his  English  competitors. 

He  has  the  more  need  to  do  this  because,  undoubtedly,  agents  for  the  English 
6alt  manufacturers  have,  at  various  times,  circulated  statements  unfavourable  to 
Canadian  salt ;  and  as  these  gentlemen  are  sometimes  buyers  of  Canadian  butter 
and  cheese,  they  have  a  considerable  influence  with  the  dairymen  of  Ontario. 

In  order  to  test  fairly  the  respective  merits  of  English  and  Canadian  salt, 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  M.P.P.,  and  Professor  Arnold — ^then  in  Ontario — ^instituted  a 
rigid  examination  into  the  quality  of  several  cheeses  submitted  to  their  inspec- 
tion at  the  Kinbum  (County  of  Huron)  manufactory,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1879. 

The  character  (^  the  investigation  was  described  by  Mr.  John  B.  Murray, 

manager  of  the  Elinbum  factory.    His  statement  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  manufactured  cheese  at  Kinbum  for  the  last  eight  years.  I  remem- 
ber Professor  Arnold  visiting  the  Einburn  factory  on  the  22nd  of  August  last 
year,  and  making  a  test  of  cmeeses  made  with  different  kinds  of  salt.  The  kinds 
•we  used  were,  the  Stapleton  Patent  Canadian  Salt,  Coleman  &  Oouinlock's  Dairy 
Salt,  Coleman  &  Oouinlock's  Common  Salt,  and  the  Higgins  English  Eureka  Salt. 
We  made  seven  and  a  half  cheeses  and  kept  track  of  seven,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
say  what  kind  of  salt  was  used  in  each  cheese.  I  branded  them  with  letters 
known  only  to  myself.  The  cheeses  were  then  submitted  to  Professor  Arnold 
and  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  they  examined  them,  I  think,  on  the  26th  of  October. 
After  an  examination  of  over  an  hour,  they  finally  decided  that  the  cheese  made 
with  the  Stapleton  salt  was  the  best ;  they  said  the  cheese  made  with  the  English 
salt  was  not  so  good,  but  nearly  as  good,  and  Professor  Arnold  said  that  the 
cheese  made  with  Coleman  &  Gouinlodc's  salt  left  a  little  taint  in  his  mouth,  but 
t>hat  age  might  take  it  awav.  I  then  told  them  the  brands,  and  I  afterwards 
branded  the  cheeses  over  again  by  changing  the  letters  on  them  so  that  no  one 
9^o«ld  know  them  afterwards.  I  abo  changed  them  about  in  tiie  racks,  because 
[  1>hought  Professor  Arnold  and  Mr.  Bailantyne  might  come  back  again  and  know 
;h6  order  in  which  they  had  left  them." 
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It  wiU  be  observed  that  Canadian  salt  of  the  Stapleton  brand  took  the  lead 
on  this  occasion,  and  although  it  was  not  pretended  that  any  very  perceptible 
difference  existed  between  that  and  the  English  salt,  the  judgment  of  these  ex- 
perts was,  on  the  whole,  in  £EtYour  of  the  Canadian  article. 

The  sequel  of  this  examination  appears  to  the  Commissioners,  although  at 
first  sight  it  might  seem  to  challenge  the  judgment  of  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and 
Arnold,  to  give  additional  force  to  their  verdict  in  favour  of  Canadian  salt 

The  several  cheeses  were  sent,  marked  with  new  brands,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  identified,  to  the  Dairymen's  Convention  held  in  the  Februaiy  following. 
On  that  occasion  the  cheese  made  with  Coleman  &  Gouinlock's  Canadian  salt  was 
graded  as  No.  1 ;  the  one  made  with  the  Stapleton  salt  came  next ;  then  another 
made  with  Coleman  &;  Qouinlock's  coarse  salt ;  while  the  cheese  made  with  the  Eng- 
lish salt  was  last  in  the  field :  so  that,  on  two  separate  occasions,  the  best  judges  who 
could  be  found  pronounced  in  favourof  Canadian  salt  made  cheese  as  against 
that  made  with  the  English  salt.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the  two  tests 
might  very  easily  account  for  that  infinitesimally  slight  difference  which  caused 
the  variation  from  the  original  judgment,  a  difference  which,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed,  none  but  the  most  critical  experts  could  possibly  detect  so  far  as  the 
merchantable  properties  of  the  respective  cheeses  were  concerned^  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  really  no  difference  practically  affecting  their  value. 

Mr.  Ballantyne's  statement,  at  Seaforth,  where  he  was  assisting  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  in  this  inquiry,  and  tendered  himself  as  a  witness,  was : — 

"What  is  needed  here  is  to  establish  confidence  in  Canadian  salt,  and  then  it 
will  be  used.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  its  good  inherent  qualities*'  He  went  on  to 
say,  "  I  prefer  coarser  salt  for  cheese-making.  Cheese  seems  to  ripen  better  as 
the  cheese  gets  old ;  the  most  careful  cheese-makers,  such  as  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr. 
McAdam,  prefer  Ashton's  salt  on  account  of  its  being  coarser  than  Hi^fins'/* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Canadian  salt  is  now  being  used  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cheese  factories  in  western  Ontario. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Daly,  dairyman,  in  the  County  of  Hastings,  where  some  advan- 
tages exist  in  favour  of  English  salt,  owing  to  the  freight  being  low^  from  Mon- 
treal than  from  Huron,  is  in  the  habit  of  using  Huron  salt.    He  says : — 

"  Huron  salt  is  used  in  the  cheese  factory  of  which  I  am  President,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  particular  brand  it  is.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  is  otherwise 
than  satisfactory,  and  the  buyers  find  no  fault,  though  they  are  both  interested  in 
English  salt" 


Canadian  Salt  in  Butter  M 


No  valid  ground  for  the  insinuation  to  the  disparagement  of  Canadian  salt 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  his  report,  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Commissioners. 

While  sitting  at  Perth,  in  the  County  of  Lanark,  Mr.  Robert  Meighan,  a 


I 
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large  purchaser  of  butter  and  other  produce  in  that  town,  akeady  alluded  to  in  a 

previous  connection,  expressed  a  very  decided  preference  for  EngHah  salt,  selecting 

Higgins'  brand  above  all  others,  and  the  salt  which  Mr.  Meighan  recommends  is 

the  salt  which  is  likely  to  be  most  used  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  dairy 

farmers  in  his  district.    He  stated  that,  since  they  commenced  to  use  Higgins' 

"  Eureka,**  they  had  few  complaints ;  previously,  the  complaints  were  numerous, 

and  the  inference  sought  to  be  established  was,  that  the  salt  complained  of  was  of 

Canadian  manufacture.    This,  however,  was  by  no  means  clearly  made  out,  and 

Mr.  Meighan  admitted  he  coidd  not  say  the  salt  complained  of  was  Canadian,  nor 

did  he  know  positively  that  any  of  the  complaints  arose  from  the  use  of  Canadian 

salt.    On  the  other  hand,  witnesses  are  numerous  to  the  satisfactory  character  of 

Canadian  salt  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Mr.  Inglis,  of  Chicago,  formerly  of  Teeswater,  and  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
established  the  first  creamery  in  the  County  of  Bruce,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Canadian  salt.  During  the  time  that  he  was  managing  the  creamery,  Mr.  Inglis 
tried  both  English  and  Canadian  salt.  He  admits  that  he  did  not  find  much 
difference,  but  says  that  the  butter  that  took  the  highest  price  was  made  with 
Canadian  salt,  and  he  therefore  stopped  using  the  English  article.  Even  now, 
while  resident  in  Chicago,  he  continues  to  use  the  Canadian  salt,  which,  he  says,  he 
is  confident  is  equal  to  any  Elnglish  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Seaf orth,  who  is  a  buyer  of  butter  from  the  farmers  in  that 
neighbourhood,  says  that  Canadian  salt  is  in  general  use^  that  some  f armera,  at  his 
request,  tried  English  salt,  but  that  it  made  no  difference  whatever  in  the  butter. 
Mr.  Edward  Cash,  another  large  purchaser  of  butter  in  the  same  district,  has 
never  observed  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  butter  from  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  salt.    Previous  to  the  discovery  of  salt  in  the  County  of  Huron, 
American  salt  was  largely  used.    The  butter-makers  now  all  but  universally  use 
Canadian  salt 

Mr.  Hettle,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Inglis  in  the  management  of  the  Teeswater 
butter  and  cheese  factory,  gives  testimony  similar  in  effect  to  that  gentleman.  He 
says  : — 

"  We  have  never  had  any  fault  found  with  the  butter.  We  have  generally 
used  Seaforth  salt,  both  for  butter  and  cheese.  Where  the  Liverpool  salt  and  the 
Cana.dian  salt  have  been  used  for  the  same  shipments  no  difference  whatever  could 
be  found  on  examination.  No  buyer  has  ever  complained  to  us  of  the  salt  used. 
We  .are  just  now  using  Liverpool  salt,  but  I  cannot  discover  any  difference 
from  the  Canadian  salt.' 

From  the  facts  before  them,  the  Commissioners  can  have  no  hesitation  in 

stating  that  the  well-ascertained  chemical  purity  of  Canadian  salt,  when  properly 

manufactured  and  the  proper  brands  are  used,  is  fully  equalled  by  its  adaptability 

bo  all  dairying  purposes. 
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Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  use  of  salt  for  fertilizing  purposes  is  a  comparatively  new  feature  in 
Canadian  agriculture,  although  it  has  long  been  employed  by  a^cultorists  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1868  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  offered  a  prize 
of  £100  for  the  best  essay  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  essay  wbicn 
took  the  prize  recommended  the  following  quantities : — 

Pounds  of  salt  per  acre. 

Light  Heavy  Heavj 

Description  of  crops.                       soil.  soil.  loam. 

Wheat 600  450  400 

Ryo 650  600  400 

Barky 600  550  450 

Oats    650  600  500 

Peas     600  650  400 

Hops    600  600  400 

Potatoes 600  400  350 

Turnips  or  beets 500  400  300 

Clover  and  grasses 700  600  450 

Hay,  20  pounds  per  ton. 

Fruit  trees,  four  pounds,  in  trenches  on  each  side  of  tree. 

Mr.  Richard  Ransford  who  is  familiar  as  an  Englishman  with  the  use  of  salt 

in  Great  Britain  for  fertilizing  purposes,  is  now  carrying  on  the  business  oft 

salt  manufiEU^turer  at  the  Stapleton  works  near  Clinton,  in  the  County  of  Huron. 

As  a  practical  chemist  he  was  able  to  explain  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  pi^ 

cise  effect  of  salt  when  used  upon  land.    He  said,  as  a  chemist  and  comiDg  trom 

England  where  salt  is  used  so  largely : — 

"I  always  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  beneficial  as  a  fertilizer.  Salt  acts 
in  several  ways  on  the  land.  It  acts  largely  as  a  solvent,  dissolving  the  ingy^ 
dients  of  the  soil,  much  more  rapidly  and  effectually  than  pure  water.  It  retain: 
the  ammonia  in  the  manure  for  the  use  of  the  plant  instead  of  letting  it  evapoiat^t 
and  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  and  gives  it  to  the  soiL" 

He  went  on  to  remark  that  a  certain  amount  of  salt  enters  into  the  composi' 
tion  of  all  plants,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  their  health  that  they  should^ 
supplied  with  it  either  from  the  atmosphere  or  by  artificial  means,  and  he  expressei 
the  opinion  that  the  geographical  and  climatic  condition  of  this  countiy,  far  ^^ 
moved  as  we  are  from  the  ocean,  make  it  necessary  that  salt  should  be  used  beis 
even  more  freely  than  in  England. 

He  does  not  of  course  pretend  to  say  that  salt  alone  is  sufficient  to  recupe^ 
ate  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  even  to  maintain  fertility.  Salt  is  not  so  inii£^ 
a  fertilizer  as  an  ag^it  or  factor  in  the  w(»rk  of  fertilization,  while  there  is  gpa^ 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  certain  portion  is  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  plant 

The  writer  of  a  letter  put  in  by  Mr.  Moore,  one  of  the  witnefiBes,  Mr.  J.  ^ 
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Baulch,  of  Hampton,  states  in  efiect.that,  where  salt  is  freely  used  on  grain  crops 
it  can  be  traced  in  the  straw  fed  to  cattle  in  the  winter  season,  so  that  they  take 
it  much  better  than  straw  grown  where  salt  has  not  been  applied 

Prof.  Bell,  of  Albert  GoUege,  Belleville,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
missioners during  their  sitting  at  the  latter  place,  gave  he  following  as  his  theory 
regarding  the  operations  of  the  salt  upon  crops : — 

''  I  think  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  might  be  applied  advantageously  upon 
land  remote  from  saline  waters.  Thechlorine  would  c^mbme  with  thf  atmospheric 
moisture  and  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  add  would  seize  upon  some  other 
ingredients  of  the  soil,  while  the  soda  would  be  liberated,  and  act  on  the  silica  of 
the  soil  and  make  it  soluble.  It  is  in  this  way  that  salt  has  an  effect  in  strength- 
ening and  brightening  the  straw  of  the  grain." 

At  all  events  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that,  probably  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  Ransf ord  and  Prof.  Bell,  salt  has  a  powerful  and  beneficial  effect 
upon  certain  crops. 

Mr.  Thomas  Govenlock,  of  Seaforth,  stated  that  his  firm  had,  in  three  months 
during  the  then  current  year,  sold  63,000  tons  of  salt  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
The  witness  himself  is  a  large  farmer,  and,  as  his  evidence  referred  to  in  another 
part  of  the  Report  shows,  a  feeder  and  shipper  of  cattle.  His  practice  is  to  use 
from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre  every  year.  He  has  used  it 
on  ttumips,  on  wheat  and  barley,  and  on  grass  crops.  His  statement  is  that  it 
hastens  the  crop,  incre&ses  the  yield,  makes  the  turnips  more  vigorous,  and  adds 
strength  to  the  stalk  of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Ransford,  already  mentioned,  applies  it  to  pasture  lands,  ro(^ts  and  grain. 
When  used  on  the  hay  it  Is  scattered  lightly  by  hand  in  the  spring.  In  common 
with  other  witnesses  he  alleges  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  straw 
in  the  growing  grain,  a  very  important  circumstance  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  complaints  of  the  weakening  of  the  straw  of  spring  wheat. 


One  of  the  first  witnesses  who  referred  t^  this  subject  when  under  examina- 
tion was  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  the  Township  of  Markham,  who  spoke  in  the  most 
confident  terms  as  to  the  effect  of  salt  on  the  straw  of  spring  wheat.  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  salt  has  the  efiect  of  diminishing  the  danger  of  rust.     He  says : — 

**  I  think  salt  is  beneficial,  even  where  land  is  not  underdrained.  I  sowed  it 
on  spring  wheat  on  the  Scarboro'  farm,  and  I  am  able  to  tell,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  grain,  where  the  salt  has  been  sown  and  where  it  has  not ;  where  the  salt  is 
TOwn,  the  grain  is  brighter  and  clearer,  and  the  wheat  riper  than  where  it  is  not 
so^wn ;  anal  am  quite  satisfied  that  since  I  have  sown  the  salt,  on  the  fall  wheat, 
it  hadS  a  better  ana  finer  straw,  and  the  grain  comes  to  maturity  more  quickly." 
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Mr.  Sproatt,  a  large  farmer  in  the  Township  of  Tuckersmiih,  has  made  numer- 
ous experiments  with  salt,  which  he  has  been  using  for  ten  years.    He  says:— 

"  I  generally  use  from  400  to  500  pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre.  I  think  it  has  the 
effect  of  creating  moisture  about  the  roots  of  turnips.  I  had  a  potato  patch  beside 
the  turnips,  but  I  did  not  sow  any  salt  on  it,  ana  you  could  see  a  distinct  line 
showing  where  the  salt  was  sown  and  where  it  was  not.  The  salt  bad  also  ik 
effect  of  bringing  the  turnips  ahead  rapidly,  and  thus  enabling  them  better  to resk 
the  fly.  I  could  not  say  whether  or  not  it  benefited  the  turnips  in  point  of  m. 
It  msbde  the  tops  more  vigorous.  The  effect  on  the  barley  was  to  strengthen  the 
stalk  and  double  the  yield. 

''  The  year  after  the  salt  was  sown  on  the  turnips,  the  barley  crop,  which  fol- 
lowed the  turnips,  yielded  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  that  is  ten  or  twelve  busheis 
to  the  acre  more  than  before.  The  barley  also  showed  an  increase  in  weight ;  aom 
that  I  weighed  went  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.     I  buy  the  salt  at  SeafortL'' 


Mr.  John  Moore,  of  North  Dumfries,  in  the  County  of  Waterloo,  who  ^ 
one  of  th:3  witnesses  examined  during  the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners  at  Gfllt, 
has  recently  substituted  salt  for  gypsum,  which  he  had  been  using  for  many  yeut 
and  has  found  the  change  advantageous.  He  has  applied  salt  to  his  tomip  crop 
with  benefit,  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  its  effects  appeared  to  be  maintiuneti 
upon  his  crop  of  barley,  which  followed  the  orop  of  tumipa  The  barley,  he  sap, 
ripened  sooner,  the  sample  was  brighter,  the  straw  stood  up  better,  and,  so  far  a» 
appearances  went,  he  thinks  he  had  double  the  yield.  The  salt  had  been  applied 
in  the  very  moderate  quantity  of  100  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  may  be  fairly  opes 
to  question  whether  the  salt  alone  produced  the  benefit  on  the  barley  to  so  greai 
an  extent  as  Mr.  Moore  attributes  to  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  quite  certaia  tb^ 
previous  to  the  application  of  salt,  barley-growing  had  been  unsncoessfol  on  H:. 
Moore's  farm,  and  that,  after  the  application  of  the  salt,  he  obtained  a  f^ 
average  crop. 

He  has  also  tried  the  experiment  of  using  salt  on  a  strip  of  land  adjaoeBtts 
other  portions  to  which  no  salt  was  applied ;  the  effect,  he'  says,  of  the  salt  ^ 
that  the  crop  (of  turnips)  was  better  all  through  the  season.  The  use  of  sl* 
he  states  is  becoming  very  general  in  his  locality.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that,  in  common  with  all  other  good  £axmers,  he  uses  salt  very  largely  in  feedii^' 
his  cattle. 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Hays,  Reeve  of  McEillop,  and  ex- Warden  of  the  County  -^ 
Huron,  was  a  witness  examined  at  Seaforth.  His  testimony  was  very  similait^ 
that  of  some  of  the  other  witnesses.  He  uses  salt  more  liberally  than  Mr.  Uoor:  .^ 
the  result  no  doubt  of  his  farm  being  situated  so  near  to  the  work&,  that  he  - 
able  to  obtain  it  without  the  cost  of  freight  added  to  the  original  chaif^e.  Eed< 
states  that  not  only  has  the  straw  been  stiffer  in  consequence  of  the  application- 
salt,  but,  that  the  ear  of  his  wheat,  both  spring  and  fall,  was  better  filled,  and  ^ 
had  scarcely  been  troubled  with  any  rust  in  the  fall  wheat  where  salt  had  b^ 
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applied.      Bj  the  application  of  salt  to  the  turnips  he  was  also,  he  says,  able  to 
get  them  thinned  a  week  earlier  than  previously. 

The  importance  of  hastening  on  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  or  causing  its  early 
and  vigorous  development,  as  a  means  of  firustrating  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  will 
be  well  understood  by  all  turnip  growers. 


Mr.  Thomson,  of  Brooklin,  a  very  observant  and  careful  farmer  thinks 
that  the  salt  is  beneficial  to  the  land  not  so  much  as  a  fertilizer,  as  a  fertiliz- 
ing agents  and  while  he  agrees  with  others  that  it  produces  stiffiiess  in  the  straw, 
he  adds  that  it  has  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  keeping  the  land  moist  in  diy  seasons.  He  applies  it  very  liberally 
mixed  with  droppings  fix>m*  the  hen  coop.  He  uses  Qoderich  salt,  which  can  be 
delivered  in  Brooklin  at  $6  a  ton. 


Mr.  Walter  Riddell,  of  Coburg,  has  noticed  the  very  decided  effects  of  salt 
on  root  crops,  both  as  regards  the  tops  and  the  roots.  He  says :  *"  I  have  experi- 
mented very  carefully  with  salt  and  am  quite  convinced  of  its  beneficial 
effects  on  mangolds  and  Swedish  tumipa'' 


Mr.  Richard  Bennelson*  of  North  Dumfries,  at  Qalt  went  rather  minutely 
into  his  experiments  with  salt.  His  statement  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
its  reproduction  at  length.    He  says : — 

^  I  have  used  salt  some  three  or  four  years.  I  have  tried  it  on  mostly  all 
crops.  In  our  barlev  field  this  season,  there  had  been  a  crop  of  wheat  the  year 
previous.  This  field  was  ploughed  in  the  fisJl  by  three  horses— deep  ploughed — 
and  manured  during  the  winteo: ;  about  eight  good  waggon  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre  were  applied  to  it ;  and  in  the  spring  we  sowed  our  salt  before  touching  the 
land,  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  was  harrowed  and  gang-ploughed  in ; 
but  across  the  field,  taking  a  fiedr  average  of  the  soil,  I  left  ui^alted  a  strip  six 
yards  wide.  On  about  fi&y  yards  length  of  this  unsalted  part,  however,  I  put 
the  manure  doubly  thick,  and  when  it  came  near  harvest  time  the  difference 
was  veiy  marked. 

"  Some  of  my  neighbours  saw  the  barley,  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion 
that  the  unsalted  part  would  not  yield  more  than  one-half  what  the  other  did, 
partly  because  it  was  broken  down  and  did  not  ripen.  The  part  that  received 
the  double  share  of  manure  was  much  better,  in  fact  nearly  as  good  as  the  salted, 
but  considerably  broken  down.  I  passed  over  the  field  vesterday ,  and  the  stubble 
on  the  salted  part  is  quite  bright,  and  you  can  see  without  difficulty,  clear  across 
the  field,  the  difierence  between  it  and  the  stubble  on  the  unsalted  part,  which  is 
weak  and  dark.  Wha*  Tvas  unsalted  got  the  same  amount  of  manure,  except  the 
part  of  it  that  got  the  double  quantity.  There  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  salted  and  the  unsalted  portions  in  respect  of  the  dover  catch,  except  that  on 
4he  doubly  manured  part  it  is  decidedly  be^. 

**  I  have  cut  the  crop.  There  is  a  aedded  difference  in  the  head  of  the  grain. 
The  quality  of  the  barley  on  the  salted  ground  is  decidedly  better  than  that  on 
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the  other — better  tilled  and  better  coloured.  The  straw  was  (|uite  weak  on  tlie 
unsadted  part^  but  it  was  the  fly  that  was  the  cause  in  part  of  its  breaking  down 
The  fly  Memed  to  seize  on  the  unsalted  part,  while  the  other  stood  up.  The  salted 
part  was  also  afiected  by  the  fly,  but  it  stood  up  a  week  or  two  weekB  longer 
than  the  unsalted.  I  tned  a  portion  with  double  salting  right  across  the  fidd, 
crossing  the  unsalted  strip  at  right  angles,  but  I  cpuld  not  see  any  decided  difier- 
ence  between  it  and  the  other." 


Mr.  Hobson,  of  Wellington,  mentioned  that,  some  years  ago,  he  had  Mteen 
acres  of  wheat,  in  one  field,  with  a  clay  loam  soil  and  undulating  land.  He 
selected  ten  acres  upon  which  he  put  salt,  and  left  the  other  five  acres  wilhoirt 
any.  The  result,  he  says,  was,  **  The  wheat  sown  on  the  five  acres  without  salt 
fell  down,  and  was  almost  worthless,  while  the  other  stood  up  and  was  very  fina' 
He  has  used  salt  ever  since,  generally  applying  about  four  hundred  pounds  w^iii 
to  the  acre. 


The  price  of  salt  for  fertilizing  purposes  at  Brooklin  (Ontario)  has  been  alieady 
mentioned  as  $6.  Its  price  at  the  works  at  Qoderich,  Clinton,  Seaforih,  or  Kin- 
cardine, would  range  from  $2.60  to  $3  per  ton,  and  probably  $20  would  pay 
the  freight  of  a  car  load  of  salt  from  any  or  either  of  these  places  to  Toioiiki,a 
car  being  understood  to  hold  12  tons.  It  is  easy  on  this  basis  for  our  farmer 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  salt  delivered  in  their  respective  localities.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  appears  to  be  completelf  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer ;  and,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  enTieh- 
ing  the  fiirm  in  every  way,  promoting  the  growth  and  protecting  the  earij 
plant  of  the  root  crops  against  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  and  of  encouraging  thence 
of  every  conceivable  remedy  for  the  troubles  that  assail  the  spring  wheat  crop,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  future,  the  use  of  salt  by  farmers  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  young  and  rising  Canadian  salt  industry  find  its  interests  ihetebj 
greatly  promoted 

RefbBe  Salt. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  some  farmers  from  motives  of  economy,  others 
under  the  idea  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is  stronger  or  more  stimula^- 
are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  refuse  salt,  which  is  sold  for  a  trifle  leas  than  (b« 
ordinary  salt  by  the  manufacturers.  Except  that  it  is  of  a  dirty  brown  coloor 
being  the  scrapings  of  the  pans  when  they  are  periodically  cleaned  out,  and  s^ 
has  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  matter  mingled  with  it,  there  is  really  no  diffe^ 
ence  between  the  refuse  and  the  common  salt.  The  quantity  to  be  had  is  Tert 
small,  and  no  possible  benefit  can  be  received  from  its  use  beyond  that  deiivvi 
from  the  use  of  the  pure  artick. 
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Few  branches  of  their  investigation  have  given   the  Commissioners  greater 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  that  into  the  use  of  salt  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture and  cognate  industries.     They  are  quite  aware  that  the  salt  manufac- 
turers of  Canada  labour  under  some  considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  elsewhere.    A  very  high  fiscal  duty  limits  their  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  purity  of  Canadian  salt  that,  notwith- 
standing this  impost,  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  American  salt  manufacturers, 
Canadian  salt  is  used  in  immense  quantities  in  the  great  American  pork-packing 
centres.      On  the  other  hand  English   salt   is  brought  to  Canada   in  vessels 
coming  out,  otherwise  empty,  in  order  to  obtain  freights  of  grain  or  lumber 
from  this  side,  and  consequently  salt  is  carried  to  Halifax,  Montreal  or  Quebec, 
at  little  more  than  ballast  rates.     English  salt  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  although 
a  duty  is  imposed  by  Canada  upon  American  salt.    The  effect  of  English  salt, 
being  imported  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  interest  of  our  fishermen,  and  the 
population  of  the  Eastern  and  Maritime  Provinces  is,  to  limit  the  area  very  much 
over  which  Canadian  ^t  can  be  profitably  distributed. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


GYPSUM,  BONE-DUST,  AND  PHOSPHATK. 


The  use  of  aalt  in  eannection  with  agricultnre,  and  its  value  as  a  manvul 
agent,  will  be  properly  supplemented  by  some  notice  of  other  substances  oomiDg 
under  the  denomination  of  special  fertilizers.  If  these  important  auxiliaries  of 
the  agriculturist  are  not  used  more  extensively  than  at  present  it  is  not\)ecai» 
an  ample  supply  from  home  sources  is  wanting.  Accessible  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  mining,  are  found,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  along  a  line 
stretching  from  Cayuga  to  Paris,  magnificent  and  practically  inexhaustible  beds  ct 
very  pure  gypsxmi.  Of  bones,  the  surplus  exported  is  veiy  large  indeed,  and  insoioc 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  well  as  in  the  contiguous  put 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  immense  deposits  of  mineral  phosphate.  In  those  por- 
tions of  the  Province  of  Ontario  where  access  by  water  from  the  States  rednoe! 
freights,  gypsum  can  be  imported  in  the  rock  state,  and,  as  no  duty  is  imposed  bj 
either  country  on  this  product,  the  Grand  River  deposits  are  fireely  exported  to  thox 
places  in  the  United  States  that  are  most  accessible  from  western  Ontario.  The 
Oommissioners  deemed  it  well  to  give  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  their 
inquiry,  and  held  sittings  both  at  Gait  and  Toronto  in  order  to  take  evidence  o^ 
a  practical  and  scientific  character  as  to  the  application  and  beneficial  effects  o! 
the  several  fertilizers  mentioned  at  the  hesul  of  this  chapter. 

• 

Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster. 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Merritt,  manager  of  the  Grand  River  Gypsum  Company  o' 
Cayuga,  after  describing  the  process  of  mining,  and  grinding  the  Gypsum  to  pon- 
der, says : — 

"Our  gvpsum  is  white.  It  is  pure  gypsuoi.  Of  the  gyps;^ia  in  thebew 
worked  by  the  Grand  River  Gypsum  Co.,  Sir  William  Logan,  F.11.S.,  in  his  Geo- 
logical Report  for  1866,  states  regarding  their  quality  that  it  is  '  exceptions!^ 
pure.'  I  have  visited  gypsum  beds  in  England,  France  and  the  United  States  sb* 
never  saw  a  mine  where  a  purer  quality  was  obtained.  Land  plaster  is  supp(^^ 
be  gypsum,  as  a  rule,  and  that,  chemicallv  pure,  is  a  white  substance  composed  i 
thirty-three  parts  of  lime,  forty-six  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  twenty-one  of  water  * 
crystallization.  I  believe  that  the  only  part  of  Ontiurio  in  which  gypsum  beds^ 
found  is  along  the  Grand  River.  They  are  only  found  besides  (in  Canada)  in  No^ 
Scotia  and  up  in  the  Saskatchewan  district    The  Grand  River  ones  are  situs^ 
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below  Cayuga,  above  Cayuga,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Paris.    The  gypsum 
found  in  ihese  beds  is  not  altogether  the  same  in  appearance/' 

Mr.  John  Allan,  of  the  firm  of  QUI,  Allan  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  mines  both  at  Cayuga  and  Paris.  His  description  of  the  Cayuga  beds 
would,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Merritt.    Of  the  Paris  beds  he 

says  :— 

"  At  Paris  the  gypsum  underlies  limestone,  and  there  are  several  seams,  each 
from  two  to  five  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  now  being  worked.  Below 
the  river  level  there  is  a  bed  of  white  gypsum  about  four  feet  in  thicknesa  The 
Paris  gypsum  is  generally  called  *  gray,'  but  the  colour  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
Oswego  article." 

Mr.  Merritt  says  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  Canadian  gypsum  as  compared 

with  that  of  the  United  States  : — 

"  There  was  a  piece  of  the  Oswego  gypsum  given  to  me  at  the  mines  by  the 
manager ;  he  knew  who  I  was,  and  &erefore  certainly  did  not  give  me  the  worst 
specimen ;  I  could  see  from  the  surrounding  rocks  that  it  was  one  of  the  best ;  and 
that  contained  65*67  per  cent,  of  pure  gypsum  as  against  79*07  contained  in 
the  white  Grand  River  gypsum,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Heys,  by  whom  it 
was  analyzed.  In  the  Osw^o  gypsum  there  was,  of  insoluble  matter,  which 
would  be  chiefly  sand,  4'8,  while  in  ours  there  was  no  insoluble  matter ;  of  iron 
and  alumina  there  was  1*4  per  cent,  in  the  Oswego,  and  in  the  Grand  River  there 
was  just  a  trace ;  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  chalk  or  limestone,  there  was 
13*31  in  the  Oswego,  and  a  trace  in  the  Grand  River.  Of  carbonate  of  magm«iia 
there  was  5*7  per  cent,  in  the  Oswego ;  that,  they  claim,  has  of  itself  a  fertilizing 
property ;  I  do  not  think  it  has.  There  is  none  in  ours.  If  carbonate  of  Ume 
would  not  be  a  fertilizer  I  should  not  think  it  probable  carbonate  of  magnesia 
would  be.  Of  water  and  loss  there  was  18*12  per  cent,  in  theirs,  and  20*93  in  ours. 
We  claim  that  ours  is  about  30  per  cent,  purer  than  the  Oswego.  That  remark 
applies  to  all  the  Cayuga  and  Caledonia  beds  of  white  plaster." 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  white  or  gray  Canadian  gypsum,  while  no 
loubt  the  colouring  matter  is,  in  one  sense,  an  impurity,  Mr.  Allan,  who  has  an 
^qual  interest  in  both,  says : — 

''  My  opinion  is  that  the  gray  plaster  is  more  valuable  than  the  white  for  f  er- 
»,  on  account  of  its  solubility,  which  has  been  shown  by  tests  on 


he  land.  The  Cayuga  white  plaster  is  more  crystalline  than  the  Paris  gray,  and 
t  therefore  takes  longer  to  dissolve.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  immediate  re- 
ults  are  more  satisfactory  from  the  gray  plaster  than  from  the  white,  although 
here  may  be  a  better  result  from  the  white  plaster  in  the  second  and  third  years. 
Ve  sell  both  white  and  gray  land  plaster  of  our  own  manufacture.  I  filtered 
Dme  of  both  kinds  through  water,  and  found  that  there  was  from  five  to  eight 
er  cent,  greater  solubility  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white ;  that  is,  the  water  took 
p  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  more  of  the  gray  than  the  white.  Another  test 
bowed  eight  per  cent  more  of  solubility  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white.'' 

Oost  of  Gypsum. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  question  of  freight  as  affected 
y  distance  and  situation  will  have  more  to  do  than  the  colour  with  the  choice  of 
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the  farmer,  as  between  the  two  varieties.    "  The  prices  are,"  says  Mr.  Allan 

"  about  as  follows : — 

"  The  cost  of  gypsum  at  the  mines  is  $4.60  by  the  single  ton.  It  is  mosiJ; 
sold  in  bulk,  as  it  has  been  found  too  oostiy  to  put  it  in  packages  and  barrels, 
although  considerable  is  sold  in  that  way.  The  price  is  of  course  less  when  larger 
quantities  than  a  single  ton  are  purchased.  The  high  rates  of  freight  charged  for 
tne  transportation  of  land  plaster  have  an  important  effect  in  limiting;  the  qaan> 
tity  sold.  Lumber  rates  are  charged,  which  are  considerably  higher  than  are  paid 
for  coal.  This  precludes  the  sale  of  land  plaster  at  points  mudi  fiskxther  distant 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mine&  We  are  confident  that  more  liberal  rates 
of  railroad  freights  would  largely  increase  the  sale  of  land  plaster.  The  ooet  p» 
car,  of  sending  g}j)sum  from  Paris  to  Toronto,  is  $18,  and  tne  car  contains  12  tons. 
From  Cayuga  to  London  the  cost  by  the  car-load  is  $1.40  per  ton ;  from  Paris  to 
London  $1.20 ;  from  Paris  to  Goderich  about  $2.00.  It  costs  in  Toronto  about 
$6.00.  The  plaster  from  Grand  Rapids  comes  over  in  barrels;  that  fix>m  Oswego 
comes  in  rock,  and  is  ground  on  this  side." 

Mr.  Merritt  mentions  a  somewhat  lower  price  as  the  rate  at  which  the  Cayuga 

gypsum  is  sold,  b«t  it  is  not  likely  the  difference  is  very  considerable  either  between 

the  two  companies  at  Qayuga  or  between  Cayuga  and  Paris.    Mr.  Merritt  says:— 

"  We  can  lay  gypsum  down  at  about  $6  a  ton  in  Toronto  in  bulk ;  that  is  ^ 
for  a  car-load.  1  tixink  a  barrel  of  Oswego  plaster  costs,  laid  down  in  Toronto,  80 
to  85  cents.  They  pay  66  cents  in  Oswego,  I  believe,  and  then  the  fseight  is  veiy 
smaU,  being  return  freight.  We  could  lay  ours  down  in  Toronto  at  about  70  cents 
a  barrel  without  the  ba^ls.  The  farmers  seem  to  think  that  there  is  more  virtue 
in  gypsum  in  barrels  than  in  what  is  in  bulk,  which  is  a  mistake.  We  can  deliver 
ours  in  bulk  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than  the  Oswego  in  barrel.  The  Osw^ 
gypsum  is  of  a  gray  description,  and  the  colour  is  due  to  slate  and  sand.  There 
is  about  25  per  cent,  less  gypsum  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  white." 

How  Gypsum  aflfects  Vegetation. 

Professor  Bell,  speaking  as  an  agricultural  chemist^  of  the  effects  of  gypsum 
says : — 

"  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  use  of  land  plaster  assists  vegetation,  first 
by  supplying  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphiur,  which  is  an  important  ingredient^  especi- 
ally in  the  seeds  of  plants.  It  also  supplies  lime  in  a  soluble  state.  The  suljAAle 
of  hme  is  slightly  soluble.  Four  hund^d  and  sixty  ounces  of  water  would  dissolve 
one  ounce  of  pure  sulphate  of  Ume  or  gypsum.  Its  other  benefit  is  its  mechanical 
effect  in  absorbing  ammonia,  which  is  an  important  element  in  vegetation.  It  also 
makes  a  double  combination  with  some  alkaline  salts. 

''  Plaster  is  much  more  effective  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons,  as  a  much  large? 
portion  of  it  dissolves  and  becomes  available.  It  will  not  act  so  beneficially  vl 
soils  in  which  there  ia  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  as  in  those  in  which  it  is  def- 
dent,  and  the  reason  it  gives  out  in  new  land  is  that  Ume  is  mostly  preaent  in 
excess." 

The  remarks  of  the  Professor  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Allan,  that  tk 
dryness  of  recent  seasons  has  led  to  a  somewhat  diminished  use  of  pUketer,  ite 
effects  having  been  less  observable  than  when  the  atmosphere  was  charged  wiu 
a  greater  quantity  of  moisture. 
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Use  and  Value  of  Oypsum. 

As  to  the  purposes  to  which  gypsum  is  applied    Mr.  Merritt  says : — 

"  The  class  of  crops  for  which  we  chiefly  have  a  demand  for  gypsum  are 
clover  and  leguminous  plants,  turnips,  and  tha^  sort  of  thing ;  it  is  much  used  on 
com  and  potatoes,  and  some  have  used  it  on  both  spring  and  winter  wheat,  oats, 
barley^  and  rye,  besides  fruit  trees  and  garden  plants,  with  good  efiect." 

Mr.  Allan  says  : — 

"  Gypsum  has  its  special  place  in  a^culture,  and  farmers  who  expect  it  to 
benefit  all  crops  directly  will  be  disappomted  where  it  has  not  been  used  intelli- 
gently. 

"  For  clover  it  should  be  sown  early,  say  about  the  first  week  in  April,  never 
less  than  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  on  light  soil.  Then  after  the  plant  is  well  started, 
say  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  a  second  top-dressing  of  60  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  The  trouble  and  slight  additional  expense  will  be  well  repaid.  Fifty  cents' 
worth  of  land  plaster  applied  in  this  way  will  produce  an  average  gain  of  over 
$3.00  per  acre,  over  a  crop  not  treated  with  gypsum." 

The  use  of  gypsum  in  connection  with  barn-yard  manure  has  already  been 
'  noticed.    It  is  further  referred  to  by  Mr.  Allan  in  his  evidence.     He  says : — 

"  I  believe  that  the  opinion  is  now  generally  held  by  the  better  class  of  f arm> 
ers,  and  by  those  who  have  given  this  question  a  good  deal  of  atkuition,  that  the 
best  way  to  use  land  plaster  is  to  throw  it  on  the  manure  heap.  Land  plaster 
sometimes  fails  from  atmospheric  causes  when  thrown  on  the  land,  but  it  can 
never  fail  when  thrown  on  the  manure  heap.  It  keeps  the  ammonia  in  the 
manure,  and  leaves  it  in  the  verv  best  condition  for  throwing  upon  the  land. 

"  One  gentleman  said  he  believed  it  trebled  Che  value  of  barn-yard  manure 
when  properly  used,  and  his  method  of  using  it  was  this :  when  he  found  ammonia 
<>tQcaping  he  spread  plaster  on  tiie  manure  heap  three  times,  at  interv^s  of  a  day 
er  a  day  and  a  half,  and  by  that  time  the  ammonia  was  fixed,  and  the  manure 
was  rotted  properly,  and  he  carted  it  into  the  field  and  spread  it  from  the  waggon." 

Of  its  value  in  the  stables  and  byres,  as  a  means  of  fixing  the  ammonia, 
enough  has  been  said  already.  The  opinions  of  practical  fiaanners  and  their  mode 
of  applying  the  gypsum  will  now  require  notice. 

Experience  of  Practical  Farmers. 

Mr.  James  Cowan,  who  is  well  known  in  western  Ontario  as  one  of  the  most 
lUceessAil  farmers  in  the  County  of  Waterloo,  has  used  plaster  for  nearly  fifty 
rears.     He  eays: — 

**  One  year  I  experimented  with  plaster  from  Nova  Scotia,  Caledonia,  and 
?aris ;  also  at  the  same  time  with  unleached  ashes.  The  result  from  all  the  dif- 
erent  plasters  was  equally  ^ood.  The  land  sown  with  ashes  was  no  better  than 
vikere  nothing  was  done  to  it.  When  I  teed  down  with  fall  wheat,  I  sow  plaster 
o  benefit  the  clover,  not  the  ftJi  wheat.  I  found  that  piMter  had  a  tendency  to 
□lerease  the  sirarw  and  induce  rust  in  JGall  wheat. 

"  For  the  piupoM  of  seeing  what  effect  plaster  would  have  on  fall  wheat,  I 
:>^wed  a  single  cast  of  plaster  across  a  field  of  fall  wheat    The  track  of  the 
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plaster  was  quite  conspicuous ;  the  wheat  stronger  and  taller  than  the  rest  of  the 
field,  white  and  red  clover  growing  at  the  foot  of  it,  while  on  the  other  part  of  the 
field  no  clover  was  to  be  seen.  The  wheat,  though  later,  was  not  perceptibly  in- 
jured by  the  rust,  the  reason,  I  think,  being  that  that  was  not  a  year  in  which 
wheat  was  inclined  to  rust.  I  have  made  no  experiment  which  would  lead  me  to 
conclude  that  the  use  of  gypsum  had  been  the  means  of  preventing  rust.  The  use 
of  it  increases  the  quantity  of  straw,  and  causes  the  wheat  to  be  a  little  later  in 
ripening.  I  have  not  foimd  that  it  makes  the  head  any  laiger.  Clover  is  the 
principal  crop  to  which  I  have  applied  gypsum. 

"I  remember  a  field  that  was  seeded  down  with  what  we  call  the  big  kind  of 
clover ;  and  where  I  put  plaster  the  clover  was  so  heavy  that  we  could  scarcely 
cut  it,  while  on  a  small  piece  which  I  left  unplastered  for  an  experiment,  there 
was  hardly  anything  to  cut.  My  ordinary  course  is  to  cut  one  year  and  pasture 
another ;  but  I  do  not  remember  what  I  afterwards  did  with  that  field.  When  I 
came  to  the  Township  of  Waterloo,  it  was  said  among  my  neighbours,  '  Cowan 
may  be  a  rich  man,  but  he  will  have  poor  children.'  In  other  words,  that  I  would 
kill  my  farm  by  using  plaster.'' 

Mr.  Cowan  appears  to  have  demonstrated  very  conclusively  that  the  effect  of 
the  plaster  is  not  exhausted  in  one  season.  He  has  never  seen  it  fail  except  in 
very  dry  seasons,  when,  for  reasons  already  suggested,  the  want  of  moisture  pre- 
vented its  absorption. 


Mr.  Andrew  Telfer,  of  South  Dumfries  (Brant),  gives  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence as  follows : — 

"  I  have  principally-  used  gypsum.  On  turnips  I  have  used  gypsum  and  salt 
together.  I  tt^i-^  them  and  sow  them  broadcast  I  drill  up  my  ground  before 
sowing  them  on  the  roots.  I  use  gypsum  alone,  principally  for  dover.  I  do  not 
put  gypsum  and  salt  on  turnips  after  the  crop  has  grown;  I  put  them  on  the  land 
before  drilling.    I  have  never  used  salt  by  itself. 

"  Tke  farm  which  I  occupy  and  that  of  my  brother  were  formerly  one  farm. 
It  was  divided  some  years  ago.  My  brother  used  no  gypsum,  but  I  did,  and  this 
year  I  had  a  larger  hay  crop  than  he.  I  got  nearly  two  tons  per  acre  off  my  land, 
while  my  brother  did  not  get  one.  I  had  not  applied  anv  manure  but  gypsum  to 
that.  My  brother  had  not  applied  any  at  all,  either  mrm  manure  or  anything 
else.  The  position  of  the  fields  in  the  two  cases  was  the  same ;  they  were  both 
on  high  land ;  I  could  not  see  that,  in  that  respect,  one  had  any  advantage  over 
the  other.  They  were  both  about  equally  exposed.  We  have  used  plaster  ever 
since  we  came  to  this  country,  which  was  over  thirt}"  years  ago.  We  are  about 
three  miles  from  the  plaster  beds.  Plaster  has  been  obtainable  from  them  during 
all  that  time.  I  am  getting  it  now  in  a  much  finer  state  than  it  was  in  formerly. 
I  think  that,  being  finer,  it  will  do  more  good ;  it  will  be  absorbed  the  more 

eadily. 

**  I  applied  a  little  of  it  this  year  to  my  fall  wheat,  leaving  a  part  of  the  field 
without  any  on  it,  and  now  you  could  almost  mow  the  part  of  the  field  on  which 
I  put  it — the  clover  is  getting  out  in  head,  while  on  the  other  part  you  can  see 
the  stubble  quite  plainer  across  the  field. 

"  I  have  used  gypsum  on  com,  and  find  that  it  produced  a ^great  effect  upon 
it;  it  makes  it  stronger,  and  causes  a  heavier  crop,  I  think,  'fiie  reason  that  I 
combined  gypsum  and  salt  was  that  a  neighbour  teld  me  he  had  tried  them 
together  witn  good  results.     The  use  of  them  on  turnips  has  been  to  give  me 
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heavier  crops.    I  cannot  say  that  the  use  of  salt  and  gypsum  together  has  caused 
the  crops  to  grow  faster." 

Mr.  Daniel  Perley,  of  Paris,  who  is  heard  from  as  an  enterprising  Southdown 

sheep  breeder  at  most  of  our  exhibitions,  has  had  experience  of  plaster  ever  since 

he  was  ten  years  old.    He  then  resided  at  Ancaster,  in  Wentworth,  and  he  told  the 

Commissioners  how  greatly  people  at  that  time  were  prejudiced  against  the  use 

of  gypsum.     He  says : — 

"  We  have  always  used  plaster  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  saw  a  ^reat  deal 
of  plaster  sown  on  our  place  in  the  township  of  Ancaster.  The  people  uiere  used 
to  say  it  would  spoil  the  ground ;  but  I  was  only  there  till  I  was  ten  years  old,  an^ 
the  ground  was  good  then,  and  I  have  seen  it  every  few  years  since,  and  it  is  fully 
better  now.  Plaster  has  been  a  help  to  any  ground  I  have  ever  seen  it  sown 
on.  The  land  I  am  on  is  a  clay  loam  with  umestone  bottom.  I  follow  mixed 
farming.  I  have  always  found  any  gypsum  that  I  have  sown  to  be  an  advantage. 
My  father  always  considered  that  130  poimds  of  plaster  gave  him  a  quai*ter  of  a 
ton  of  hay.  That  amount  of  plaster  would  be  worth  about  30  cents.  I  follow  a 
regular  rotation  of  crops.  I  have  always  used  gypsum  on  barley.  I  generally 
sow  my  turnips,  and  then  sow  the  plaster  over  the  ridges.  I  sow  it  broadcast. 
That,  I  consider,  keeps  the  fly  off  for  a  day  or  two.  I  do  not  think  plaster  does 
any  good  sowed  in  dry  weather.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  in  putting  plas- 
ter on  the  plant ;  it  must  be  sowed  early.  Even  if  you  could  keep  tne  plaster  on 
the  plant,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  a  bit  of  good ;  it  must  get  to  the  ground." 

Mixed  with  ashes  to  the  extent  of  about  20  or  25  bushels  of  ashes  to  150  or 

200  lbs.  of  gypsum  to  the  acre,  Mr.  Perley  has  found  it  answer  well  on  com.    He 

says: — 

"  The  result  of  applying  it  to  com  is  that  you  get  as  large  a  quantity  of  stalks 
the  first  year  as  you  would  of  hay ;  and  then  I  think  it  is  a  help  the  next  year 
for  the  barley.  My  rotation  of  cropping  is  wheat,  barley,  then  seeded  down,  then 
hay,  then  hav  or  barley.  I  always  have  barley  after  wheat.  I  might  not  sow 
gypsum  on  the  wheat ;  but  that  would  be  the  onlv  year  I  would  miss  sowing  it. 
I  generally  plough  up  sod  and  put  in  oats,  and  the  next  year  put  roots  in  on 
the  clover  sod  with  barn-yard  manure." 


Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  North  Dumfries,  whose  evidence  on  other  subjects  has 

been  previously  referred  to,  has  also  used  plaster  extensively.    He  says  :•. — 

**  I  have  sometimes  put  in  a  strip  of  roots  with  salt  alone,  and  another  with 
plaster  alone,  and  sometimes  a  strip  without  either,  and  I  have  found  the  best 
results  to  follow  the  use  of  salt  and  plaster  mixed.  There  is  no  doubt  a  greater 
l>eziefit  is  sained  from  the  uso  of  plaster  alone  than  from  the  use  of  salt  alone. 
&sli  and  master  mixed  have  a  specially  beneficial  effect,  not  only  on  the  turnip 
crop  on  ^mich  they  are  used,  but  on  the  succeeding  barley  crop  also.  On  the 
lickrley  crop  the  difference  is  so  great  that  a  stranger  going  tlurough  the  field  could 
distingaish  a  strip  to  which  they  had  not  been  applied.  If  a  field  grows  dirty  I 
generally  put  in  turnips,  and  I  consider  that  turnips  take  pretty  well  the  place  of 
siimnier  fallow  to  me.  I  never  had  a  season  when  I  have  not  considered  that  the 
ikf>plication  of  plaster  was  worth  double  its  cost  to  any  crop  I  sowed  it  on,  and  on 
clover  it  will  douUe  the  crop. 
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"I  sow  it  on  all  crops,  and  generally  with  good  result.  We  are  never 
troubled  with  rust  as  some  parties  are ;  but  I  have  found  that  plastering  fall  wheat 
in  the  fall  does  away  with  the  danger  of  rust,  and  materially  affects  i£e  crop.  I 
do  not  apply  plaster  in  the  spring  if  it  is  applied  in  the  falL  I  invariably 
apply  it  to  barley  whether  I  seed  down  or  not 

"  This  year  I  had  a  field  of  twelve  acres  of  barley  on  wheat  stubble.  There 
were  two  crops  of  hay  on  the  field,  and  immediately  on  taking  the  last  crop  of  hay 
off  I  ploughed  the  field  and  put  it  into  wheat.  About  three  acres  of  that  field  was 
manured  Last  fall  with  the  scrapings  of  the  yard,  and  the  balance  was  not  maQuiei 
I  sowed  plaster  and  salt  in  the  same  field,  both  separately,  and  I  left  a  strip  with- 
out either  salt  or  plaster  on  it,  and  the  grain  tnere  was  not  so  strong,  but  waa 
badly  crinkled  down.  On  each  side  of  that  again  I  left  a  piece,  the  one  sowed 
with  salt  and  the  other  with  plaster,  and  I  cannot  say  that  there  was  much  differ- 
ence between  the  grain  on  the  two,  but  neither  of  those  strips  was  as  good  as  the 
grain  on  which  salt  and  plaster  were  applied  together." 


Mr.  David  Gibson,  of  North  Dumfries,  has  used  plaster  off  and  on  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  has  also  experimented  with  Caledonia,  or  Cayuga  plaster,  and  the 
plaster  obtained  at  Paris,  with,  as  he  thinks,  the  result  of  showing  the  latter  to  be 
the  best  in  point  of  quality  as  a  fertilizer.  He  says  as  to  his  application  of  the 
plaster  to  crops : — 

"  For  some  years  I  have  tried  salt,  plaster,  and  ashes,  mixed  together  on  iai- 
nips.  I  think  I  have  not  tried  salt  alone.  On  one  occasion  I  found  these  three 
articles  mixed  together  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  turnips ;  I  think  turnips  come 
up  better.  Then,  after  we  thin  them,  we  sow  the  mixture  again,  and  I  think  it 
keeps  the  worms  off  In  the  first  instance  we  have  the  ground  all  ready  for  dril- 
ling, and  just  sow  the  plaster  on  the  surface.  We  then  bring  the  two  furrows  to- 
getner — ^uiat  puts  it  in  the  centre." 

Mr.  Neil  J.  Campbell,  of  Nelson  (HaJton),  says : — 

*'  We  have  tried  land  plaster,  sowing  6  or  7  tons.  I  sowed  6  tons  on  epnng 
wheat  in  1877  with  ^ood  results ;  the  wheat  was  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  that  year,  when  there  was  a  neat  deal  of  rust  and  shrinkage  in  the  wheats  1^ 
bushels  to  the  acre  was  considered  a  good  crop ;  but  we  had  17  bushels.  ^^ 
sowed  fi:om  250  to  800  pounds  of  land  plaster  to  the  acre.  We  have  also  used  it 
on  clover  with  very  good  results.  '  We  always  thought  that  we  had  as  good  re- 
sults in  the  second  year  as  in  the  first.** 


Mr.  Alexander  Barrie,  of   Gblt,  owns  a  fiirm  that  has  been   under  &i 

influence  of  gypsum  for  thirty  years.     He  has  used  it  chiefly  on  clover  and  petN 

He  says : — 

**  I  have  frequently  sowed  plaster  in  the  spring  of  the  year  on  clover  as  sooa 
as  the  first  leaves  were  sufilciently  developed ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  ^ 
to  sow  it.  In  doing  this  I  have  sometimes  missed  part  of  the  clover,  and  if  tk 
atmospheric  conditions  were  favourable,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  diflbiwce 
immediately  between  the  clover  on  which  plaster  has  be«n  sown  and  that  on  wtid 
it  was  net.  I  have  intentionally  left  a  portion  without  plaster  for  tiie  porpoie  of 
experimenting.    I  have  not  made  any  test  as  to  quantitjr.    Besides  eloper  I  ha^ 
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used  gypsum  on  peas  to  good  advantage  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  assist 
them  in  growth. 

"  Tms  season  by  way  of  experiment  I  used  it  on  barley.    I  got  a  fertilizing 

drill  with  a  view  of  using  artificial  manures  more  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  and 

it  sowed  from  150  to  400  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  the  fertilizer  depositing 

the  plaster  with  the  seed  in  the  ground,  and  after  I  reaped  the  barley  I  saw  no 

perceptible  effect  whatever,  either  on  the  barley  or  clover.    This  season  was  very 

favourable  to  making  the  test.    The  gypsum  would  have  had  a  good  effect  if  it 

had  been  sown  as  a  top  dressing  after  the  barley  and  clover  were  brairded.    I 

sowed  salt  and  plaster  mixed  togetiier.    I  sowed  it  with  a  drill,  and  it  had  a  most 

decided  effect.    I  sowed  that  on  barley  on  the  same  fieurm.    The  field  on  which  I 

4iowed  gypsum  alone  on  barley  had  been  under  grass  for  a  number  of  years.     The 

field  that  I  sowed  plaster  and  salt  on  had  been  eight  years  under  grass.    There 

had  been  no  other  fertilizer  employed  on  either  of  them." 

Mr.  Barrie  adds : — 

**  I  had  used  salt  and  plaster  previously  on  turnips.  Those  I  sowed  on  a 
field  of  which  I  had  manured  a  portion  with  barn-yard  manure.  On  another 
part  of  the  same  field  I  used  unleached  wood  ashes,  and  on  another  I  used  salt 
and  plaster,  and  I  could  not  see  any  decided  difference,  except  that,  where  I  sowed 
the  salt  and  plaster,  the  plant  was  somewhat  more  vigorous." 


Mr.  Merritt,  while  under  esamination  having  mentioned  that  he  had  not  long 

since  received  a  lett-er  from  the  late  Hon.  Qeorge  Brown,  in  which  the  advantages 

of  using  gypsum,  and  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  it^  were  discussed,  the 

Oommissioners  decided,  in  view  of  the  eminent  position  of  the  deceased  Senator 

as  an  experimental  agriculturist,  and  the  great  opportunities  the  lai^e  growth  of 

^reen  and  root  crops  at  Bow  Park  had  afforded  for  testing  the  use  of  gypsum,  to 

admit  the  letter  (the  original  having  been  produced)  as  evidence.    It  disposes  of  the 

pros  and  cons  in  the  premises  in  ihe  terse  and  vigorous  fashion  so  characteristic  of 

the  writer.     The  letter  is  as  follows: —  . 

Letter  from  the  late  Hon.  Qeorge  Brown. 

ToBONTO,  18ih  March,  1886. 

Mt  Dear  Sib, — ^I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  proposed  enterprise  on 
Jie  Grand  River.  I  have  been  a  large  consumer  of  land  plaster  for  over  twenty 
rea^rs — many  of  these  years  to  the  extent  of  fifty  tons  per  annum,  and  have  not 
*rkly  been  entirely  satisfied  with  its  singular  effect  on  the  crops,  but  astonished 
hat>  Any  farmer  can  afford  to  carry  on  his  farm  without  itsvassistance.  Its  effect 
XX  clover,  peas,  Indian  com,  and  indeed  on  all  leguminous  crops  is  magical  A 
ood  dressing  of  it,  say  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  will  make  all  the  mfference 
et>^vireen  profit  and  loss  on  the  crop  of  a  field. 

An  old  complaint  against  piaster  is  that  it  has  a  wonderful  effect  for  three  or 
yxxr  years,  but  that  the  land  then  becomes  what  is  called  ''  clover  sick,"  and  its 
(y-^^&r  ceases  to  be  felt.  I  think  this  is  a  misapprehension — nay,  from  much  expe- 
en-oe,  I  may  say  that  I  know  that  it  is  so.  Tne  true  explanation  of  the  "  clover 
^T^Txeas  **  may  be  found,  I  am  confident,  in  the  great  exhaustion  of  the  land  by 
^^  large  crops  taken  from  it,  thxough  the  stimulatmg  effects  of  the  gypsum — and, 
39 
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the  failv/re  to  restore  the  other  elements  of  plant  growth  that  have  been  es^mM    . 
by  the  sa/me  process.    Exhaust  the  land  by  ^eat  crops,  and  trust  to  gypeum  solely     I 
for  a  continuance,  and  you  may  be  disappointed ;  but  couple  with  it  a  good  dress- 
ing  of  barn -yard  manure  and  you  will  not  complain  of  your  crop,  or  of  your  land 
as  "sick." 

Another  objection  to  plaster  is  the  disagreeable  task  of  sowing  it— burning 
the  fingers,  flying  in  the  eyes,  and  so  forth.  Also  that  it  takes  a  great  while  \jb 
sow  a  large  surface  with  it,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  spring  work  de- 
mands all  the  strength,  and  more  than  is  available  to  the  farmer.  But  all  th^ 
objections  are  met  by  an  admirable  machine,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sow- 
ing plaster,  made  by  Mr.  John  "Watson,  of  Ayr,  and  by  the  use  of  which  the  laziest 
lout  in  the  land  can  sit  at  ease  behind  his  horse,  with  a  stream  of  gypsum  ten  feet 
wide  following  behind  him  with  perfect  regularity,  and  with  any  desired  weight 
to  the  acre,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  aci*es  per  day. 

I  have  always  held  it  as  most  unfortunate  that  the  vast  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  gypsum  are  unknown  to  so  large  a  body  of  our  farmers,  that  even 
those  who  know  and  confess  these  benefits,  avail  themselves  so  little  of  them,  an<j 
that  some  combined  movement  of  railway  companies  and  gypsum  oompanieB  b& 
not  been  made  to  establish  gypsum  depots  at  railway  stations,  so  that  it  would  be 
of  easy  access  to  farmers  all  over  the  land  at  reasonable  cost.  Nothing  could  coi^ 
tribute  more  to  the  rapid  increase  of  crops  in  Canada  than  such  a  movement 
efficiently  carried  out.  It  would  pay  the  railways  to  carry  gypsum,  at  the  very 
lowest  rate  of  freight,  in  view  of  the  increased  volume  of  prcMiuce  and  live  stock 
freight  it  would  secure  to  them. 

I  wish  you  great  success  in  your  enterprise — ^it  is  fortunate  for  us  when  our 
occupation  is  not  only  a  natural  and  a  pleasant  one  but  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  coimtry.  If  it  be  true  that  a  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country  wko 
makes  a  blade  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before,  what  must  he  be  who  makes 
the  half-dead-ajcd-alive  pasture  fields,  that  we  see  so  painfully  numerous  over 
our  country,  rich  with  green  verdure. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

GEO.  BKOWN. 
Wm.  Hamilton  Merritt,  Esq. 


Quantities  Applied  and  Mode  of  Applioation. 

In  the  foregoing  letter  the  quantities  of  gypsum  that  may  be  profitably  used 
and  the  way  of  applying  it^  are  referred  to.  A  little  more  information  on  these 
points  may  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Cowan  says : — 

"  I  have  plastered  on  the  snow.    Generally  I  try  to  put  the  plaster  on  befoR 
the  land  is  fit  for  ploughing  in  the  spring ;  but  I  do  it  then  more  for  convenience  . 
than  iDecause  L  think  there  is  any  special  benefit  in  doing  it  at  that  time.    I  p'^^  ' 
it  OH  from  very  €|arly  in  the  spring  until  the  crops  cure  too  far  advanced  to^'^  " 
benefited  by  it.     My  land  is  generally  a  heavy  clay  loam.    The  subsoil  is  rnvgi 
when  you  go  deep  enough,  but  very  few  trees  that  fiEdl  turn  up  graveL    Wher^ 
the  land  is  wet  I  use  no  plaster.    I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  we  have  pc» 
any  on  where  there  are  under-drains ;  the  land  is  still  damp  enough,  and  produces 
plenty  of  straw  and  hay  without  it.     I  have  never  heard  it  complained  that  i^ 
application  of  plaster  makes  clay  land  stiffer  and  harder  to  work  ;  but  my  te 
has  now  got  to  be  a  good  deal  stifFer  and  harder  to  work  than  it  was. 
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"  We  sow  the  gypsum  all  by  hand  I  have  never  seen  any  machines  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  it.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  one.  I  have  said  that  I  would 
buy  one,  irrespective  of  cost,  if  it  would  suit  me,  because  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
job  to  sow  gypsum  by  hand.  I  have  not  intentionally  used  over  100  pounds  of 
gypsum  per  acre,  though  I  may  have  exceeded  that  amount;  generally  I  keep 
it  under  100  pounds.  If  a  field  lacks  straw  I  sow  a  little  gypsum  on  that.  I 
have  not  used  it  on  peas  of  late  years,  except  when  they  were  looking  a  little 
sickly.  They  generally  seem  to  grow  strong  enough  without  it  now,  a  fact  which 
I  attribute  to  the  plaster  which  has  alreacfy  been  put  on  the  ground.  I  have 
used  from  five  to  t^  tons  of  plaster  a  year  for  many  years  past." 


Mr.  Telfer  says : — 

"When  I  use  plaster  alone  I  use  about  100  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  the 
plaster  is  sowed  late  in  the  season  it  induces  rust ;  I  mean  after  the  plant  has 
got  pretty  well  advanced — either  wheat,  barley,  or  anything  else.  One  year  we 
sowed  it  on  wheat  late  in  the  month  of  May,  and  we  were  iuUy  a  week  later  in 
cutting  this  than  in  cutting  wheat  on  which  it  was  not  put ;  it  came  up  very 
rank  and  got  rusty.  I  cannot  remember  when  that  was ;  it  was  some  years  ago. 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  a  year  that  rust  was  very  prevalent  or  not.  I  sow 
the  pla,ster  by  hand.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  some  improved  way  of 
distributing  it.    I  have  not  yet  found  any  machine  for  doing  it  satisfactorily." 


Mr.  Ferley  has  invented  a  machine  of  his  own  for  sowing  gypsum.      He 

says : — 

"  For,  I  think,  twelve  years  I  have  worked  on  my  roller  a  machine  for 
so^n^  gypsum.'  I  sow  about  six  or  seven  tons  a  year  with  it.  It  is  attached  to 
the  roller  behind.  It  only  cost  me  $15.  The  boys  object  to  sowing  plaster  by 
hajid ;  it  gets  in  their  eyes.  My  machine  works  with  a  slide ;  and  it  is  turned 
by  a  little  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  roller.  I  can  sow  with  it  firom  50  pounds 
to  the  acre  to  500." 


Mr.  Allan  says : — 

"  It  is  generally  used  on  com  by  putting  a  spoonful  in  the  hill  along  with 
the  com  seed«  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  sown  for  clover,  as  soon 
as  the  farmers  can  go  on  the  land  in  the  spring.     It  is  sown  broadcast. 

"  By  sowing  land  plaster  as  early  as  possible  it  meets  the  spring  rains  and 
heavy  dew,  imparting  strength  to  the  plants,  thereby  protecting  the  roots  from 
the  heAt  of  the  sun,  and  keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist.  The  clover  thus  treated 
must   give  a  better  yield  thim  if  left  to  combat   the  dry  weather  without 


"For  clover  it  should  be  sown  early,  say  about  the  first  week  in  April,  never 
less  than  100  pounds  to  the  acre  on  light  soil.  Then,  after  the  plant  is  well 
started,  say  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  a  second  top-dressing  of  fifty 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  trouble  and  slight  additional  expense  will  be  weU 
repaid.  Fifty  cents'  worth  of  land  plaster  applied  in  this  way  will  produce  an 
av^erage  gain  of  over  S3.00  per  acre,  over  a^crop  not  treated  with  gypsum. 

"  The  value  of  gypsum  as  a  manure  is  because  of  its  solubility.  It  dissolves 
in  livater  to  the  extent  of  one  part  in  four  hundred  and  sixty-one.  One  imperial 
gaJlon  of  water  will  dissolve  one  ounce  of  gypsum.  If  the  land  be  deficient  in 
uiiie>  the  gjrpstmi  will  act  because  of  the  lime  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  sulphuric 
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acid.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  more  likely  to  benefit  red  clover,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
the  -white.  The  kind  of  manure  used,  and  the  quantity  also,  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  to  be  raised." 

Some  farmers  complain  they  get  no  results  from  their  plaster,  when,  on 
inquiry,  it  has  been  found  they  had  used  only  some  50  pounds  to  the  acre.  Id 
this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  truest  economy  is  to  be  found  in  liberality. 

Professor  Brown,  it  will  Iiave  been  noticed,  uses  200  pounds  of  gypsum  to 
an  acre  of  land,  in  conjunction  with  other  manures. 

Mr.  Telfer  uses  100  pounds  of  plaster  to  200  pounds  of  salt  per  acre.  Mr. 
Perley  sows  six  or  seven  tons  of  gypsum  every  year,  and  about  the  same  amount 
of  salt.  Mr.  Barrie  uses  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Elliott  mixes  salt 
and  plaster  in  the  proportions  of  about  200  pounds  of  each. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  gypsum,  after  a  time,  loses  its  effect  In  the  letter 
written  by  the  late  Hon.  Geo.  Brown,  quoted  above,  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a 
probable  cause  assigned  for  this.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  even  if 
persistently  and  liberally  applied  it  will  act  injuriously.  The  evidence,  at  all 
events,  of  the  very  intelligent  persons  whose  experience  is  above  detailed,  not  only 
encourages  the  use  of  this  fertilizer,  but  indicates  that  hitherto  £eu*  too  litUe 
advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  agriculturists  of  Ontario  of  the  rich  contribu- 
tion to  their  needs  nature  has  provided  almost  close  to  their  doors. 

Bone  Superphosphate. 

The  value  of  bones  as  manure  is  very  generally  understood,  although  too 
seldom  practically  acknowledged  by  their  use.  Canada,  according  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Lamb,  of  Toronto,  a  witness  before  the  Commission,  enjoys  the  not  very  credit- 
able position  of  being  ''  the  only  agricidtural  country  in  the  world  that  expoiti 
bones."  The  bone  that  would  be  invaluable  as  a  fertilizer  of  our  soil  is  sent  to 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  manufactured  for  use  on  the  crops  of  the  Americui 
farmer.     Mr.  Lamb  says : — 


**  Of  aU  the  material  we  handle  that  can  be  turned  into  superphosphate, 
export  ninety-five  per  cent.,  and  only  manufacture  five  per  cent,  for  use  in  Canada. 
That  ninety-five  per  cent  we  export  in  the  shape  of  bone.  We  export  over  2,<K)0 
tons  of  bone  annually  from  Canada.  We  do  not  export  superpnosphates,  but 
manufacture  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  It  would  not  pay  to  mannfae- 
ture  for  export,  as  the  siQphuric  acid  is  dearer  here  than  in  the  United  States. 
We  manufacture  about  100  tons  of  superphosphates  annually. 

"  The  use  of  superphosphates  is  very  limited  at  the  present  time.  Canada  is 
the  only  agricultural  country  in  the  world  that  exports  bones.  These  bones  art 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  manufactured  into  fertilizers  there — ^where  there 
are  many  works  that  manufacture  30,000  tons  a  year.  The  amount  of  super- 
phosphates imported  into  this  country  is  very  limited.  There  is  no  duty  on  it . 
all  fertilizing  materials  are  free.  But  we  supply,  practically,  the  whole  demasi 
with  the  exception  of  mineral  phosphates." 
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As  the  firm  to  which  Mr.  Lamb  belongs  is  the  only  one  manufacturing  bone 

superphosphate  in  the  country,  and  their  sales  are  but  some  100  tons  annually,  it 

is  evident  the  quantity  of  this  fertilizer  used  is  quite  insignificant.     Mr.  Lamb 

may  supply  one  explanation  of  that  circumstance  when  he  says : — 

"  It  should  not  be  applied  where  there  is  a  limestone  formation,  because  the 
lime  absorbs  the  siQphunc  add  contained  in  the  soluble  phosphates,  and  causes  it 
to  revert  back  into  insoluble  phosphates,  and  depreciates  it  one-half  its  value.  Oh 
such  land  I  would  always  recommend  the  use  of  bone  dust." 

Now,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  cultivated  area  of  Ontario 

contains  lime,  it  is  clear  that,  on  Mr.  Lamb's  showing,  the  superphosphate  is  not 

properly  applicable  thereto.      Still,  the  indisposition  to  use  bone  dust  is  hardly 

creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  farming  community.     There  are,  however,  in 

Mr,  Lamb's  evidence,  one  or  two  points  that  invite  comment   In  the  first  place,  the 

only  testimonials  he  was  able  to  produce  from  agriculturists  who  had  used  his 

superphosphate  were  nearly  fifteen  years  old.     Now,  if  only  100  tons  are  sold 

annually,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  to  whom  even  that  quantity  is 

sold,  and  whether  any  one  wa,s  prepared  to  give  evidence,  oral  or  documentary,  as  to 

the  permanent  or  continuous  effects  of  superphosphate  on  the  land.    The  late 

Hon.  George  Brown's  statement,  dated  September  16th,  1866,  produced  by  Mr. 

Lamb,  was  very  favourable,  but  generaL     That  of  Mr.  W.  Whitelaw,  of  Guelph, 

a  member  of  the  Commission^  dated  September  7th,  1866,  was  also  favourable 

and  more  specific.      It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Canada  Fa/rmer,  and 

was  as  follows : — 

''  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  me 
last  season  on  a  field  of  turnips,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent manures ;  a  part  of  tne  field  getting  no  manure  of  any  kind.  All  the 
manures  were  put  m'the  drill  and  ploughed  under,  and  the  various  lots  were^ 
sown  about  the  same  time,  and  received  tne  same  treatment  through  the  summer. 
When  taken  up,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  each  lot  was  staked  oiBTand  carefully 
measured,  giving  the  following  residts.  If  taken  by  weight  the  yield  in  each 
case  would  have  been  much  greater: — 

Lot  without  manure  of  any  kind  produced  at 

the  rate  of 360  bushels  per  acre. 

Lot  with  600  lbs.  bone  dust  per  acre,  cost  S7.50  534 
Lot  with  350  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime  per 

acre,  cost,  including  freight,  87.50 625 

Lot  with  220  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime,  7 

loads  of  manure  per  acre  635        ''  " 

"  The  super-phosphate  of  lime  wa,s  purchased  by  me  from  P.  R  Lamb  &  Co., 
l^oTonto.  As  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  purchase  these  manures,  I  will  leave  your 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

"  W.  Whitelaw." 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  George  WoodriflF,  of  the  County  of  Huron,  was  aa  fol- 
lows:— 

'  "  Gentlemen, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  the 
superphosphate  I  purchased  from  you  in  the  spring.  I  applied  the  article  to 
clover,  but  not  to  the  entire  field,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that 
the  hay  crop  was  trebled  where  it  was  top-dressed  with  your  manure.  The  rest 
of'  the  field  carried  but  a  poor  crop.     In  short,  the  thing  paid." 

Of  the  absolute  bona  fides  of  these  letters  there  would  of  course  be  no  doubts 
but  there  the  practical  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Lamb  ended. 

Very  frankly  and  courteously  Mr.  Lamb  responded  to  the  request  of  the 

Commissioners,  to  be  informed  as  to  the  actual  ingredients  of  his  superphosphate. 

He  presented  an  analysis  made  by  Professor  Heys,  of  Toronto,  as  follows : — 

"  The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Professor  Heys,  of  the  Ontario  School  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  of  the  superphosphates  manufactured  by  us : — 

Moisture 9'64  percent. 

Insoluble  phosphates '. 31'24         " 

Soluble  phosphates  792  " 

Ammonia    212  " 

Soda  salts  : 482 

Organic  matter 25*80  " 

Sulphate  of  lime,  etc 18-46  " 

Mr.  Lamb's  own  statement  in  regard  to  the   foregoing  analysis  is  as  fok 

lows : — 

''The  analysis  shows  9*64  per  cent,  of  moisture,  which  of  course  is  valueless. 
25*80  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  which  is  of  nominal  value,  and  18*46  per  cent 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  also  of  nominal  value.  That  leaves  14*86  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphates,  ammonia  and  other  salts,  all  of  which  may  be  reganl- 
ed  as  immediately  valuable  and  direct  in  their  operation,  and  31*24  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  phosphates,  a  portion'  of  which,  such  as  the  bone,  might  be  immediately 
absorbed,  but  the  larger  portion  of  which  would  require  a  further  process  of 
decomposition,  and  therefore  might  be  regarded  as  only  valuable  in  the  second  or 
third  year." 

The  use  of  converting  the  phosphate  of  lime  into  superphosphate  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  to  rendei  it  immediately  soluble.  If  anybody  wants 
to  buy  phosphate  of  lime,  he  may  do  so  in  the  shape  of  bone  dust,  in  which  it  is 
the  chief  ingredient^  which  will  be  slower  in  its  effects  becoming  absorbed  more 
gradually,  but  still  represents  value  received.  But  what  strikes  the  mind  at  once 
on  looking  at  Mr.  Lamb's  evidence,  and  Professor  Heys*  analysis,  is  the  very 
ismall  quantity  of  superphosphate  the  purchaser  receives  for  his  money.  If  he 
buys  common  salt  he  gets  from  97  to  98  per  cent,  of  pure  salt  or  choride  of 
sodium.  If  he  buys  Canadian  Gypsum,  according  to  Mr.  Merrit's  evidence,  he 
receives  dose  upon  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  sulphate  of  lime.  But,  if  he  buys  Mr« 
Lamb's  superphosphate,  he  has,  on  the  truthful  and  straightforward  information  ot 
Mr.  Lamb  himself,  only  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  article  he  is  paying  some  $30 
per  ton  for.    It  may  be  convenient  to  reduce  these  figures  to  the  form  of  an  actual 
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transaction  represented  by  the  purchase  of,  say,  five  tons  (10,000  lbs.)  of  super- 
phosphate. First  the  buyer  would  get  964  lbs.  of  water,  worth  nothing.  Then 
he  would  get  1,846  lbs.  of  gyx>sum  (sulphate  of  lime)  worth  at  Toronto  some  S6  per 
ton.  Then  he  would  get  2,580  lbs.  of  organic  matter,  or  animal  matter,  and  worth 
possibly  the  same  as  gypsum  per  ton.  These  ingredients  represent  5,390  lbs 
out  of  10,000  lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  half  of  the  whole  bulk,  and  they  would 
be  worth  nearly  as  under. 

964  lbs.  water $ 

1,846  lbs.  Sulphate  of  lime,  say 5  50 

2,680  lbs.  Organic  matter,  say 7  74 

Cost  of  6,390  lbs $13  24 

Granting  that  the  proportion  termed  insoluble  phosphates  is,  although  more 
tardily,  still  valuable,  and  that  the  ammonia  and  soda  are  also  valuable,  the  fact 
remains,  that,  after  deducting  the  amount  for  which  5,380  lbs.  of  water,  gypsum, 
and  organic  matter,  in  the  proportions  named,  could  be  bought,  the  farmer  woidd, 
at  $30  per  ton,  have  paid  $137  for  4,620  pounds,  or  a  little  over  2|  tons,  approxi- 
mately $55  per  ton,  and  that,  not  for  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  buying,  but,  as 
to  two-thirds  of  it,  what  he  had  not  bargained  for.  Very  valuable  manure,  per- 
chance, but  not  the  nuuiure  he  supposed  himself  to  be  paying  $30  a  ton  for.  In 
fact,  out  of  the  whole  five  tons,  or  10,000  lbs.,  costing,  at  $30  per  ton,  the  sum  of 
$150,  he  gets  only  792  lbs.  of  the  genuine  article.  The  whole  combination  may 
form  a  useful  manurial  agent,  but,  reduced  to  its  component  parts,  the  modest  pro- 
portion of  the  soluble  phosphate  irresistibly  calls  to  mind,  *'  the  ha'porth  of  bread 
to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack."  Some  farmers  met  with  by  the  Commissioners, 
however,  have  used  the  bone  superphosphate  with  advantage.  Mr.  Barrie,  of  Gait, , 
says: — 

"  I  have  used  bone  superphosphate  this  year,  made  in  Toronto.  It  is  just 
green  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  small  amount  of  animal  matter  in 
it.  My  experience  of  that  is  limited  to  this  year  alone.  I  sowed  it  on  my  barley 
crop,  with  the  fertilizing  drill  which  I  spoke  of ;  but  the  drill  did  not  work  very 
satisfactorily,  and  I  only  got  a  small  portion  of  it  sown.  Where  I  did  sow  it,  it  had  a 
very  decided  effect  in  causing  the  barley  to  ripen  at  least  four  or  five  days  earlier, 
and  in  giving  a  very  bright  appearance  to  the  straw  ;  but  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  whether  it  increased  the  yield'or  not.  I  sowed  some  of  it  on 
the  turnips  this  year,  and  so  far  it  looks  as  if  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
them.  The  turnips  on  which  it  has  been  sown  have  taken  a  considerable  lead  of 
those  which  are  without  it.  It  caused  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the  turnips  early 
in  the  season,  and  that  protects  the  plants  from  the  fiy  to  a  great  extent.  I  find 
that  gypsum  does  the  same  thing,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  superphos- 
phates.    I  have  not  tried  salt  alone  for  that." 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Brooklin,  formerly  used  it  freely,  and,  although  it 
then  cost  him  $40  a  ton,  he  says  he  is  satisfied  he  got  his  money  back,  and  a  good 
percentage  besides.     Some  dissatisfaction  with  the  article  supplied  led  Mr.  Thom- 
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son  to  relinquish  the  use  of  the  superphosphate.  He  now  uses  bone-dust,  costing 
$27  per  ton,  and  says : — **  I  applied  350  to  400  lbs.  to  the  acre.  .  .  .  Timothy, 
upon  which  it  is  sown,  is  twice  as  good  a  crop  as  that  without  it.^ 

Professor  Bell  says : — 

**  I  a^ree  with  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  uiat  the  phosphates  may  be  used  without  converting  them  into  super- 
phosphates if  finely  ground,  and  that  the  beneficial  effect  will  be  more  permanent, 
if  not  so  sudden,  as  there  are  manv  substances  which  are  perfectly  insoluble  m 
the  mass,  which  become  soluble  when,  comminuted.  I  think  it  is  folly  on  the 
part  of  our  farmers  to  allow  these  valuable  fertilizers  to  be  exported  to  other 
countries,  instead  of  using  them  on  their  own  lands.  They  are  beneficial  to 
almost  every  kind  of  crop,  and  especially  valuable  in  renovating  exhausted  soils.^ 

How  largely  phosphate  of  lime,  the  principal  ingredient  in  bones,  enters  into 
agricultural  products,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  of  Toronto,  another  witness.    Mr.  Shuttleworth  says : — 

''  It  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  bones  of  animals,  composing  a  great  paii 
of  their  weight.  It  is  also  largelv  contained  in  milk.  It  is  estimated  that  forty 
gallons  of  mUk  contain  one  pouna  of  phosphate  of  lime;  and  the  product  of  one 
cow  will  equal  thirty  pounos  of  phosphate  per  annum.  This  with  the  quantity 
required  to  form  bone,  will  amount  to  fifty-six  pounds,  which  one  cow  will 
take  from,  the  products  of  the  soil  during  a  year." 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  g^eat  drain  on  phosphatic  constituents  must  be  made  up  by  artificial 
supplies.  These  may  be  derived  from,  (1)  guano,  which  coiitains,  say,  seven  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphates  and  twenty-two  per  cent,  earthy  phosphates;  (2)  bone 
dust,  which  is  at  least  half  phosphate ;  (3)  coprolites,  or  fossil  bones,  containing 
not  more  than  forty  per  cent.;  or  (4)  apatite,  or  native  phosphate  of  lime.** 

He  remarks,  too : — 

"  Guano  is  seldom  imported  into  this  country,  and  phosphatic  manures  firom 
coprolites  still  more  rarely.  Bone  dust  is  not  much  used,  but  it  is  a  very  valu- 
able manure,  even  when  unprepared  by  acid.  The  effect  of  one  dressing  of  bones 
has  been  observed  for  sixty  vears,  but  the  effect  of  finely  ground  bones  is  immedi- 
ately realized.  This  arises  from  the  animal  matter  which  they  contain,  which  is 
almost  at  once  assimilated  by  plants ;  after  this  the  decomposition  of  the  bone 
proceeds  slowly.  Bones  are  venr  porous,  and  allow  of  the  permeature  of  mses 
and  water  by  which  they  are  ultimately  dissolved.  Superphosphate  made  irom 
bones  is  a  very  superior  manure ;  better,  perhaps,  than  that  made  from  apatite.' 

Not  merely  the  advisability  but  the  great  importance  of  using  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  most  convenient  or  economical  form  is  thus  apparent.  It  wiU  be 
observed  that  Professor  Brown  uses  300  lbs.  of  bone  dust  per  acre  in  his  manurial 
operations. 

Mineral  Superphosphate. 

The  mineral  superphosphate  is,  as  already  mentioned,  obtained  in  very  large 
quantities  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  in  the  Ottawa  counties  of  Quebec  A  grea: 
<leal  of  activity  has  been  displayed  by  some  persons  in  the  effort  to  secure  its  use 
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among  the  farmers  of  this  Province,  but  with  little  success,  the  price,  833  to  835 
per  ton  at  Brockville,  being  a  formidable  objection  in  the  eyes  of  many  to  experi- 
menting with  it.  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  who,  as  a  manufacturing  chemist,  but  not 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  article  in  any  way,  gave  the  Commissioners 
the  benefit  of  his  evidence,  speaks  regretfully  of  the  hesitation  of  agriculturists  to 
try  this  valuable  fertilizer.    He  says : — 

"  Mr.  Robison,  the  manager  and  principal  owner  oi  the  chemical  works,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  for  a  number  of  years  tried  to  induce  Canadian  farmers 
to  use  superphosphate,  and  had  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  attempt, 
but,  so  far,  with  very  little  result.  There  are,  however,  some  farmers  of  the  more 
advanced  class  who  have  learned  the  advantam  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
mineral  manures,  and  these  are  principally  supplied  from  the  Brockville  works. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  employment  of  fertilizers  in  Canada  will  be  at  all 
general  so  long  as  there  is  so  much  new  land  to  be  obtained.  The  establishment 
of  agriculturcJ  coUe^^es,  and  the  superior  education  of  the  rising  generation  of 
farmers  will,  no  doubt,  hasten  this  result,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  mat  the  labours 
of  this  Commission  will  not  be  without  a  very  appredable  effect  in  the  same 
direction." 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  thus  explains  the  composition  of  the  phosphate  and  its 

conversion  into  superphosphate.    He  says : — 

*'  The  mineral  apatite,  as  found  in  trade,  consists  of  from  seventy  to  eighty- 
five  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  salt  composed  of  eiffhty-f our  parts  of  lime  and 
seventy-one  parts  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  this  form  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  of  little  value  to  laiid.  In  order  to  render  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble,  so 
that  it  may  be  assimilated  by  plants,  it  has  to  be  changed  in  its  chemical  consti- 
tution, so  that  the  proportion  of  lime  to  phosphoric  acid  shall  only  be  one-third 
that  of  the  native  phosphate ;  that  is,  twenty-eight  parts  of  lime  to  seventy- one 
of  phosphoric  acid." 

Of  the  important  part  played  by  phosphoric  add  in  the  economy  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  says : — 

"  Phosphoric  acid,  or  its  salts,  is  a  constituent  of  all  fertile  soils.  In  such,  the 
quantity  present  varies  from  one-tenth  of  one  to  one  per  cent.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic constituent  of  the^  seeds  of  plants.  Johnson,*  whose  work  on  agricidtural 
chemistry  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the  &rminff  community,  says,  that 
one  acre  of  wheat,  say  25  bushels,  contains  20  pounds  of  pnosphoric  add ;  an  acre 
of  barley,  25  pounds ;  hay,  15  pounds ;  and  turnips,  54  poun(b." 

With  a  view  to  cheapness,  if  it  could  be  secured,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  was  asked 
-whether  the  farmer  could  not  become  his  own  superphosphate  manufacturer,  pur- 
chasing the  apatite  or  mineral  phosphate  in  a  crude  state,  and  the  add,  and  mak- 
ing the  superphosphate  on  the  farm.     He  says : — 

"  Supposinff  a  farmer  to  have  a  quantity  of  apatite,  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  he  might  convert  it  into  superphosphate  by  mixing  three  parts  with  two 
paxts  of  ordin^y  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  eight  times  its  weight  of  water, 
itirring  thoroughly.  The  operation  might  be  performed  in  a  strong  wooden  box 
>r  trough,  made  of  one  and  a-half  inch  pine,  with  water-tight  joints.  For  con- 
tinued use  the  trough  should  be  lined  with  sheet  lead,  with  '  burned '  seams,  but 
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for  occasional  employment  this  would  not  be  necessary.  After  the  acid  is  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  the  conversion  into  superphosphate  complete,  the  mass  should 
be  allowed  to  solidify,  or  be  mixed  with  ashes,  sand,  or  some  absorbent  materiak" 

But  the  first  condition  would  be  the  hardest  to  obtain,  namely,  the  reduction 

of  the  apatite  to  an  impalpable  powder.     On  this  point  Mr.  Shuttleworth  says  :— 

"  The  manufacture  of  the  superphosphate  might  be  carried  on  by  the  farmer, 
but  the  thorough  powdering  of  the  apatite,  which  is  an  essential  step  in  the 
}irocess,  would  be  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  The  apparatus  for  grinding  is 
costly,  and,  were  the  powdered  rock  to  be  purchased,  the  saving  would  le 
inconsiderable.  It  has  recently  been  demonstrated  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
superphosphates  is-largely  dependent  on  the  pulverization  of  the  apatite.  Manu- 
facturers in  the  Southern  States,  where  large  quantities  of  superphosphates  an 
used  for  tobacco  and  sugar  crops,  are  now  very  particular  about  this  matter,  nol 
only  to  effect  a  saving  of  acid,  out  to  increase  the  value  of  the  manure." 

He  adds : — 

''  Taking  everything  into  account,  I  think  the  preparation  of  the  fertilizer 
would  be  better  left  to  the  manufacturers.  The  freight  on  the  ground  rock 
would  be  almost  as  heavy  as  on  the  superphosphate ;  the  handh'ng  of  add  would 
be  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands ;  and  the  finisned  product  would  probably  be  in- 
ferior to  that  which  might  be  purchased  from  reliable  partiea" 

Use  of  Supexphosphate  as  Manura 

Mr.  Neil  J.  Campbell,  already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter^  a  farma 
of  Nelson  Township,  Halton  County^  has  raised  large  crops  by  the  aid  of  the 
mineral  superphosphate.  Mr.  Campbell  was  examined  by  the  Commiasioiien 
as  to  his  experience.  He  fiEirms,  with  his  brother,  some  800  acres  of  land,  and 
tries  his  experiments  on  a  bold  and  liberal  scale.     He  says : — 

"  We  fallowed  two  fields,  and  ploughed  and  cultivated  them  in  the  same  way. 
The  soil  of  the  two  fields  was  similar,  and  the  cropping  upon  them  had  been  the 
same.  They  had  been,  as  we  thought,  pretty  well  exhausted.  We  had  sown  one 
field  two  years  in  succession,  and  got  no  crop  of  any  importance  from  it 

**  Two  acres  of  that  field  we  covered  witn  bam-yard  manure  to  the  extent  •! 
about  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  and  upon  the  balance  of  the  field  we  put  250 
pounds  of  mineral  superphosphate  to  the  acre." 

The  results  are  then  detailed  as  follows : — 

''  From  the  time  the  blade  appeared,  any  person  could  see  the  very  place 
where  the  two  manures  were  separated.  The  blade  from  the  barn-yard  manure 
came  up  quicker ;  the  other  came  up  very  strong,  and  looking  like  barley,  and  ii 
maintained  that  position  during  the  whole  of  its  course,  standing  erect  and  verr 
strong.  When  the  crop  was  harvested,  the  results  were  just  about  equal ;  we  ^r^ 
thirty-five  bushels  of  fall  wheat  to  the  acre  from  each."  i 

The  yield  being  equal,  the  next  question  is  as  to  the  comparative  oost     Oe  - 
this  point  Mr.  Campbell  says : —  ij 

"  The  superphosphate  costs  $40  a  ton ;  the  260  pounds  would  therefore  Iv 
85.  Barn-yard  manure,  before  it  is  put  on  the  land,  is  generally  sold  at  about  *x» 
cents  a  load,  so  that  what  we  used  would  be  worth  about  $10  in  the  heap.    TLf 
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cost  of  drawing  it  and  putting  it  on  the  land  is  very  Dearly  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  Buperphospkate  altogether,  and  is  therefore  much  more  expensive.  At  that 
rate  the  barn-yard  manure  put  on  the  land  was  worth  $15,  and  the  superphos- 
phate was  worth  $5 ;  and  in  the  first  year  the  results  were  the  same." 

Here  there  was  a  dear  saving  of  910,  or  $5  per  acre,  besides  the  convenience 
of  having  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  superphosphate  if  required,  and  the 
much  smaller  bulk  to  handle. 

The  effects,  too,  appeared  to  remain,  for  Mr  Campbell  says : — 

*  In  the  f  oUowing  year  we  seeded  it  down  with  timothy,  and  the  m*owth  of 
timothy  was  very  rams: — ^we  never  had  anything  like  it.  The  land  is  stm  in  grass 
this  year,  which  is  the  third  year  of  the  experiment,  and  I  still  see  no  difference." 

The  next  experiment  was  with  the  superphosphate  alone : — 

"  The  other  field  was  sown  at  the  same  time.  We  did  not  apply  barn-yard 
manure  to  that  field,  but  sowed  a  portion  of  it  with  superphosphate  and  left  a 

J  portion  without  any  manure.  We  put  on  375  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  we  had 
orty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  at  harvest  time,  an  advance  of  ten  bushels 
to  tne  acre  from  adding  one-half  more  of  phosphate.  In  its  general  ingredients 
it  was  the  same  soil  in  both  fields,  the  same  seed  and  the  same  mode  of  sowing, 
though  there  was  a  little  difference  in  the  cidtivation.  I  think  that  was  a  fair 
experiment.    The  wheat  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  fall  wheat." 

For  the  375  poands  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre,  Mr.  Campbell,  according  to 
his  evidence,  got  20  bushels  of  wheat  additional,  for  he  says :~ 

^  Speaking  generally,  we  obtain  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre 
from  lands  that  we  manure  well,  and  we  consider  that  a  good  crop.  Some  years 
we  get  more  and  some  less.  Our  avera^,  I  don't  think,  woidd  be  more  than 
twenty-five  bushels,  so  that  the  result  of  the  use  of  superphosphate  was  that  we 
got  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  more  than  our  average,  which  we  could  account 
tor  in  no  other  way,  besides  having  the  land  after  the  crop  in  a  condition  of  in- 
creased fertility." 

The  cost  of  the  superphosphate  at  Nelson  is  $37  per  ton,  including  freight 
from  Brockville,  so  that  375  lbs  represents  value  in  money  of,  in  round  figures, 
$6.50,  against  a  gain  on  the  crop  of  wheat,  of — at  average  market  price — $20 
over  and  above  the  further  beneficial  residts  to  a  succeeding  crop. 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  gives  some  sound,  practical  advice  to  farmers  as  to  the  use 
of  these  special  fertilizers.    He  says : — 

**  Although  phosphatic  manures  are  amongst  the  most  valuable,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  their  application  will  always  be  followed  by  beoeficial  results.  It 
is  only  when  the  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphates  that  they  are  useful.  Again, 
liiebig  has  shown  that  though  all  the  normal  constituents  of  a  soil  may  be  present 
ihev  will  not  be  taken  up  by  plants  except  there  be  a  supply  of  nitrogen  as  well, 
iuid  if  one  constituent  of  a  soil  be  absent  vegetation  will  not  thrive. 

**  Analysis  would  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  finding  out  what  might  be 
deficient,  but  as  this  is  expensive,  and  often  beyond  the  reach  of  farmers,  the  next 
best  mode  is  to  experiment  with  different  manures,  and  by  observing  the  effect, 
experience  may  be  gained  which  may  be  utilized  the  next  season." 
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An  intelligent  farmer  will  be  always  experimenting,  not  necessarily  on  i 
large  scale,  or  at  heavy  cost.  But  the  conditions  of  every  farm  are  so  varied  and 
the  circomstances  of  every  farmer  so  different — that  individual  observation  and 
discretion  must  be,  and  can  be  the  only  guides,  aided  by  a  general  know^ledge  of 
the  land,  principles  and  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal  There  is,  evidently, 
a  very  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  such  faculties  in  the  applicaticui  of  qpecial 
fertilizers. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  did  not  permit  of  any 
minute  or  extensive  enquiries  into  the  profitableness  or  applicability  to  the  wants 
of  the  country  of  crops  that  may  be  termed  specialties  in  agricidture.  Investiga- 
tions of  this  kind  to  be  effectual  require  patient  observation,  and  careful  and 
minute  investigation,  before  an  opinion  worthy  of  confidence  can  be  formed 
from  them,  and  are  more  fitted  to  the  functions  of  a  Bureau  than  to  the  means  at 
the  command  of  a  temporary  Commission.  Incidentally,  however,  the  growth  of 
flax,  tobacco,  beans  and  sorghum  were  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  taking 
evidence,  and  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  the  present  chapter. 

Flax. 

Mr.  Jno.  Donaldson,  Dominion  Immigration  agent  at  Toronto,  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  flax  cultivation,  and  is  the  author  of  a  rather  widely  circu- 
lated pamphlet  on  that  subject.    Visiting  Ireland  some  years  ago,  he  gathered  up 
^1  the  information  he  could  on  this  question,  and  on  his  return,  by  meetings  and  the 
pamphlets  already  mentioned,  sought  to  induce  farmers  to  undertake  flax  grow- 
ing as  a  branch  of  agricultural  industry.     The  Counties  of  Wellington,  Waterloo, 
Perth  and  Oxford  are  the  principal  sites  of  flax-growing  enterprise,  which  is  more 
particularly  carried  on  by  settlers  of  Qerman  extraction.   For  fibre,  the  chief  market 
is  the  States,  the  manufacture  of  that  portion  of  the  product  being  confined  in 
Oanada  to  twines,  ropes,  cordage  and  seamless  bags.    There  are  two  oil  mills, 
.as  already  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.R.  W.  Elliott ;  one  at  Toronto,  owned 
by  that  gentleman,  the  other  by  the  Messrs.  Livingston,  at  fiaden.    The  demand 
for  the  seed  is  unlimited.    As  to  the  adaptability  of  Ontario  for  the  growth  of 
flax,  Mr.  Donaldson  says: — 

"  The  best  land  for  flax  is  a  rich,  friable  clay  loam,  and  a  ^ood  subsoil.    If 
you  find  land  of  this  description,  you  can  grovr  flax  in  any  part  of  Canada.    It 
nas  been  discussed,  whether  flax  is  an  euiaustive'crop,  and  there  are  about  as  i 
many  of  the  opinion  that  it  is,  as  there  are  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

'*  Farmers  frequently  sow  flax  after  wheat,  when  the  land  is  rich  and  in  good 
tilth.  It  is  cultivated  broadcast.  It  requires  to  be  well  cultivated  before  the 
seed  is  sown  ;  then  harrow  with  a  fine  harrow,  and  roll    Farmers  know  quite 
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well  enough  how  to  grow  flax.  A  bushel  and  a  half  is  the  proper  amount  to  sow 
per  acre.  If  the  plajats  are  few  per  acre,  you  have  a  rougher  fibre,  and  if  you 
want  a  fine  fibre,  you  have  to  seed  thick,  about  two  bushels  per  acre.*' 

Mr.  John  Beattie,  of  Seaforth,  says : — 

"  I  grow  flax  myself.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  about  here  are  growing  it 
also.  Flax  does  very  well  on  rough  land,  which  is  newly  broken  up.  The  class 
of  soil  I  prefer  for  it  is  a  clay  soil.  A  li^^ht  soil  does  not  do.  I  do  not  think 
flax  is  hard  on  the  soil,  because  I  have  had  good  crops  after  it  I  tiiink  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  seed  down  with  on  old  land.  But  I  think  a  man,  in  order  to  make 
the  cultivation  of  flax  a  paying  business,  must  go  into  a  German  settlemeDt 
where  they  will  grow  flax. 

'*  Flax  is  a  very  excellent  thing  to  spread  upon  land  to  make  grass  grow.  I 
have  had,  I  think,  the  best  hay  crops  grown  around  here,  and  I  don't  know  aDj 
reason  for  it  except  that  I  spread  fl!ax  on  the  land. 

**  I  don't  think  flax  requires  more  manure  than  any  other  crop.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  you  can  grow  good  flax  on  a  field  where  you  cannot  grow  whe&t  at 
all.  Good  strong  land  is  not  so  essential  for  flax  as  clean  land.  The  best  paying 
crop  of  flax  that  I  had  was  grown  on  an  old  field,  and  the  only  trouble  I  had  was 
with  some  thistles.  A  farmer,  to  make  flax  growing  profitable,  should  not  sow  more 
than  ten  to  fifteen  acres  on  a  hundred  acre  farm.  The  flax  is  a  capital  thing  to 
rot  the  sod,  and  I  have  seen  just  as  good  fall  wheat  after  flax  as  I  have  ever  seen 
grow." 

Mr.  Beattie's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  a  crop  of  flax  is  as  follows  :— 

"  The  cultivation  of  flax  is  very  expensive  ;  hand  labour  is  nearly  altogether 
required.  Calculating  seed,  rent  of  land,  ploughing  and  drawing,  it  would  cost 
about  919  to  get  the  product  of  one  acre  to  the  mill.  Another  way  we  handle 
the  flax  is  to  fiimish  the  farmer  with  the  seed,  and  pay  him  $12  a  ton  for  bis 
flax.    We  usually  estimate  on  a  crop  of  two  tons  to  the  acre,  undressed. 

''  The  undressed  flax  costs  me  about  919  an  acre.  The  flax  business,  at  theae 
prices,  would  pay  very  well,  provided  you  could  get  a  good  crop,  but  you  cannot 
gain  anything  if  you  have  to  handle  a  bad  crop." 

Mr.  Donaldson  says  as  to  the  custom  generally  prevailing  in  regard  to  flax 

cultivation : — 

"  There  are  no  dangers  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country  at  all  Ik 
stands  the  heat  well,  and  it  comes  in  between  the  hay  and  wheat  harvest  as  a 
rule.  The  millers  adopt  the  plan  of  giving  the  farmers  $12  a  ton,  they  in  the 
first  place  furnishing  tne  seed  to  the  farmers,  and  afterwards  deducting  the  price 
of  the  seed,  when  the  stuff  comes  to  the  mill.  At  that  price,  they  would  realize, 
on  an  average,  $24  per  acre,  the  price  of  carrying  it  to  tne  mill  being  included  in 
that  figure.  There  would  be  firom  200  to  800  pounds  of  dear  scutched  fibre  per 
acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flax." 

Mr.  Donaldson,  it  will  be  observed  by  the  following  quotation  from  his  evi- 
dence, puts  the  cost  of  growing  flax  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  Mr.  Beattie.  He 
says : — 

"  It  is  chiefly  in  Wellin^on,  Waterloo,  Perth,  and  Oxford,  they  git)w  il^e 
most  flax.  You  can  rent  land  for  flax  in  Waterloo  from  $4  to  $5  an  acreu  Seed 
IS  worth  $1  a  bushel,  and  it  would  require  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre.  1 
think  $8  would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  an  acre,  including  seed.  Of  oourse  job 
can't  fix  the  exact  amount,  because  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
other  things.    $10  would  cover  all  expenses,  manuring  and  everything." 
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The  extent  of  the  profit  on  flax-growing  will  depend  probabfy  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  the  facilities  of  the  farmer  who  engages  in  it  for  obtaining  the 
amount  of  hand  labour  required  at  a  cheap  rate.  That,  with  favourable  seasons, 
it  may  be  made  a  profitable  crop,  is  tolerably  clear."    Mr.  Donaldson  says : — 

**  The  time  for  sowing  is  as  early  as  you  can  get  on  the  land  in  the  spring. 
Flax  is  generally  harvested  by  hand.  There  is  no  preparation  before  it  goes  to 
the  mill  except  to  dry  it.  It  is  bound  up  in  small  bundles,  stooked  and  left  to 
dry  a  few  dajrs,  then  taken  to  the  mill  and  either  housed  or  stacked  out.  At  the 
mill,  they  have  a  machine  for  taking  off  the  seed,  which  they  can  do  very  rapidly. 
I  hold  that,  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  we  have  land  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  flax." 

The  Commissioners  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  by  farmers,  whose  land, 
and  arrangements  generally  are  suited  to  flax  culture,  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  pam- 
phlet, which  contains  much  useful  information  of  the  most  practical  natiire  on  this 
topic. 

Tobacco. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  only  met  with  by  the  Commissioners  in  Kent 

and  E^ex.     It  was  formerly  carried  on  in  those  cotmties  to  a  considerable  extent, 

but  present  prices  give  it  no  encouragement,  and  the  tendency  has  been,  for  some 

time,  to  limit  the  growth  to  very  small  proportions.     Mr.  McGregor,  in  his  report, 

says: — 

*'  I  don't  think  tobacco  culture  is  profitable  in  Essex,  at  the  present  time,  or 
likely  to  become  so.  I  don't  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  grow- 
ing it.  It  costs  a  large  amount  to  cidtivate  it.  It  requires  the  richest  soil,  and 
it  is  susceptible  to  the  frost.  The  market  is  also  very  fiuctuating.  The  fancy  f 02 
tobacco  made  from  the  plant  grown  in  Canada  has  passed  away  in  favour  of  to- 
bacco made  in  the  Soutn." 

Mr.  J.  P.  McKinlay,  of  the  Township  of  Howard,  Kent,  who  formerly  grew 
tobacco  pretty  largely,  admitted  that  only  the  coarser  sorts  could  be  grown  in  On- 
tario,  naming  the  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf,  and  Thickset  varieties,  as  those  cultiv- 
able. Farmers  used  to  plant  from  one  to  seven  acres,  and  realized  in  a  good 
season  about  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  or  even  more  in  some  few  exceptional  cases. 
Mr.  McKinlay  says : — 

"  We  generally  succeeded  in  curing  it  in  sheds  and  houses  built  for  that  pur- 
pose under  cover.  K  it  were  not  for  the  troublesome  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Government,  I  think  tobacco  could  be  grown  here  with  profit,  and  we  could  grow 
»  good  article. 

*'  It  is  an  excellent  crop  to  prepare  land  for  wheat,  as  the  soil  has  to  be  so  well 
crultivated.  Even  during  the  American  war,  no  one  went  exclusively  into  tobacco 
jewing,  so  that  the  crop  did  not  work  any  mischief  to  the  district. 

**  The  tobacco  worm  was  troublesome  to  the  leaves  sometimes ;  and,  if  it  was 
left  alonie^  would  devour  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop,  but  it  was  an  easy 
cnatter  to  overcome  it  by  hand-picking." 

He  adds,  however : — 

**  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  almost  extinct  in  this  district  at  the  present 
lime.     It  would  be  an  exhausting  crop  to  the  land  if  it  were  long  continued,  but 
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when  a  man  had  a  farm  of  100  or  200  acres,  he  could  grow  two  or  three  acres  of 
tobacco  a  year,  without  serious  injury  to  the  soil,  if  he  applied  plenty  of  manure. 

**  We  could  not  produce  an  article  in  Canada  that  would  command  anything 
like  the  prices  which  are  obtained  for  the  finer  varieties.  In  fact,  we  only  grow 
a  second  or  third  class  article. 

"I  don't  know  that  we  had  very  much  to  grieve  over  when  we  ceased  growing 
it ;  but  it  was  a  crop  which  suited  farmers  who  had  a  family  of  boys,  who  could 
be  employed  in  cultivating  and  taking  care  of  the  crop." 

Beans. 

If  not  confined  entirely  to  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent,  beans  are, 
on  a  large  scale,  grown  there  chiefly,  and  appear  to  be  both  a  profitable  and  popular 
crop.  They  are,  however,  strictly  a  local  crop,  doing  well  in  certain  aitaations 
only,  in  the  districts  referred  to.  For  instance,  Mr.  McEinlay,  who  grows  them 
extensively,  says : — 

'*  This  is  peculiarly  the  bean-growing  section  of  Canada.  There  is  only  a 
small  area  of  country  suitable  for  growing  beans,  but  I  ooidd  not  say  what  is  the 
reason  why  our  district  is  adapted  to  their  growth.  They  will  grow  succeeafully 
in  the  western  and  south-western  portions  of  the  township  of  Orford,  but  they 
are  a  failure  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  township. 

'*  They  are  purely  a  local  crop, — ^localized  even  in  our  district.  In  the  loww 
portion  of  the  township  the  land  becomes  more  flat,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards a  stronger  clay  soil.  The  land  is  also  more  heavily  timbered  I  am  now 
referring  to  the  region  where  beans  do  not  grow." 

The  soil  and  preparation  for  bean  culture  is  aUuded  to  by  Mr.  McKinlay  a» 

follows : — 

''  They  succeed  best  on  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  sub-soil,  or  on  a  grave! 
loam  with  a  porous  gravd  sub-soil,  and  they  must  have  good  drainage.  The  best 
mode  of  preparing  land  for  beans  is  to  plough  in  the  fall,  harrow  in  the  spring, 
and  perhaps  roll  it  down  and  cultivate  it  with  the  gang  plough.  The  ofi^er  it 
is  harrowed  and  cultivated  the  less  trouble  there  will  be  with  weeds. 

"  The  great  object  is  to  set  a  very  mellow  seed  bed.  The  best  time  to  plans 
is  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June,  as  that  gives  a  long  time  to  work  the  land. 
The  object  is  to  give  the  weeds  a  start  and  then  kill  them,  so  that  there  -vriU  be 
no  trouble  with  them  afterwards. 

''The  land  requires  just  about  the  same  treatment  as  for  wheat,  and  if  the 
beans  are  put  in  fertile  soil,  and  the  land  is  properly  worked,  a  good  crop  may 
be  expected.  We  grow  beans  on  the  same  land  for  several  successive  yeai% 
but  it  is  not  a  good  practice.    It  is  wiser  to  grow  in  rotation  with  other  crops." 

The  descriptions  grown  are,  the-  Marrowfat,  a  large  bean ;  the  Navy,  &  small 
bean ;  and  the  Medium,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  a  size  between  the  twe 
previously  mentioned,  and  is  the  variety  most  generally  grown. 

The  cost  of  growing  beans,  Mr.  McEinlay  puts  at  $14  to  915  per  acr^  Of 
"the  yield  he  says : — 

"  The  yield  per  acre  will  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  yield  of  wlxQa4,  tint 
is,  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  thirty  bushels  would  be  a  good  c^vBnce 
I  have  oftener  sold  beans  at  Si. 25  than  at  $1.50;  about  95  cents  is  as  lo'^r  as  thif 
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get.     I  should  think  that,  for  the  last  ten  years,  the  average  would  be  about  $1.25, 
which  would  be  $37.50  per  acre  at  the  yield  I  mentioned. 

He  adds : — 

"  I  think  there  is  an  increasing  area  under  bean  cultivation — ^this  year  especi- 
ally. When  there  is  a  fine  fall,  and  the  people  do  a  lot  of  ploughing,  so  that  ther« 
is  plenty  of  land  ready  in  the  spring,  they  generally  plant  a  good  many  beans. 
Wheat  doing  so  well  the  last  few  years  has  nad  something  to  do  with  stimulating 
the  cultivation  of  beans. 

**  Ploughing  sod  in  the  fall  or  spring  for  beans,  is  the  next  best  thing  to  sum- 
cier-fallowing  for  a  wheat  crop,  and  we  get  the  two  crops  for  nearly  the  labour 
of  one. 

The  market  for  beans  is  largely  in  the  United  States,  the  Michigan  lumber- 
men being  among  the  largest  consimiers. 

The  chief  casualty  from  which  the  bean  crop  suffers  is  a  wet  harvest,  which 
causes  discoloration,  and  consequently  a  great  deterioration  in  market  value  of 
the  bean,  although  not  preventing  its  use  for  feed. 

Mr.  McKinlay  concluded  his  evidence  on  this  subject  as  follows: — 

'*  The  straw  of  the  bean  makes  excellent  food  for  sheep.  I  have  not  given  my 
dheep  any  hay  in  winter  for  yeacs ;  they  prefer  bean  straw  to- pea  straw,  I  think. 

**  Beans  do  not  suffer  at  all  frcMn  insects  or  diseases,  except,  that  in  very  hot 
weather,  if  th^  blossoms  are  out,  they  are  apt  to  blight.  I  have  never  seen  the 
frost  take  them  in  the  fall,  before  they  were  ripe,  but  we  are  in  the  habit  of  plant- 
ing them  much  earlier  than  we  used  to.  Those  that  were  planted  later  produced 
heavier  crops,  but  there  is  far  more  risk  in  harvesting  them.  When  they  get 
damaged  by  the  weather,  we  have  to  hand-pick  them,  and  that  is  a  very  tedious 
job." 

Sorghum. 

Ref  elrence  has  already  been  made  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Hilbom,  a  member  of 
■the  Commission,  on  the  growth  of  Sorghum  in  the  States,  and  the  experiments  of 
Oeneral  Le  Due,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  On  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  Indian  com.  In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and 
molasses  from  Sorghum,  Mr.  McGregor  says  > — 

."  We  also  manufacture  a  large  quantity  of  sorghum  into  molasses.    The  plant 

Sows  very  successfully  with  us,  and  the  product  is  used  by  farmers'  fiwnilies. 
LTge  quantities  of  it  are  used  in  manufacturing  apple  sauce,  or  apple  butter  as 
they  call  it.  There  is  not  much  sold  by  wholesale,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  profi- 
table if  it  were  manufactured  on  a  Ifl^ge  scale.  One  man  has  five  or  six  acres, 
«jad  he  gets  about  six  barrels  of  molasses  to  the  acre,  or  about  300  gallons.  It 
9ells  at  about  50  cents  a  gallon." 

Mr.  Alanson  Elliott,  in  his  evidence  on  farming,  also  alludes  to  the  sorghum 

<^rop,  and  describes  the  process  of  manufeicture  as  follows  : — 

"  We  cultivate  just  about  enough  sorghum  for  our  own  use.     One  man  has 

foJJit  or  five  acres,  and  he  makes  it  for  those  around  him,  charging  them  15  cents 

ilk  gallon.     It  is  raised  just  about  the  same  as  a  crop  of  corn.     Sorghum  yields 

fix>m  four  to  six  barrels  of  thirty-two  gallons  each  per  acre.    The  most  we  have 

40 
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sold  it  for  is  50  cents  per  gaUon,  out  of  which  we  pay  15  cents  for  manufitoturing. 
That  would  be  about  160  per  acre.  We  consider  it  a  profitable  crop  to  ruse, 
though  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  go  into  it  largely.  Our  syrup  is  not 
AS  gwA  as  the  ^Iden  syrup,  but  it  is  much  better  than  the  old  West  India  mol- 
asses, and  only  requires  refining  to  make  it  of  excellent  quality. 

**  We  cannot  raise  wheat  after  sorghum,  because  it  comes  in  too  late.  We 
sometimes  leave  the  sorghum  in  the  ground  tiU  the  frost  comes,  because  we  find 
that  the  quality  of  the  syrup  is  improved  by  a  slight  touch  of  frost  If  we  had  & 
certain  market  at  $40  per  acre,  it  would  be  grown  more  largely;  if  we  were 
selling  it  to  wholesale  men  the  price  would  be  reduced,  but  it  would  pay  at  & 
wholesale  price  of  even  $30  an  acre.  We  plant  com  after  a  sorghum  erop,  bat 
we  do  not  plough  it  in  the  fall,  because  it  is  too  late.  The  roots  are  a  little  more 
compact  than  com  stubble,  but  tiiey  do  not  ^  ve  us  any  real  trouble. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  plant  is  stripped  of  the  leaves,  which  are  left  on  ihe 
ground  and  fed  to  cattle ;  then  the  seed  is  cut  off  and  the  stalks  are  put  up  in 
piles  and  hauled  to  the  mill  Some  are  tied  up  in  bunches.  It  has  the  appeu- 
anoe  of  brooiQ  com  more  than  anything  else,  and  is  liable  to  mix  with  that  plant 
if  they  are  growing  side  bv  side.  If  growers  were  content  with  a  smaller  profit, 
I  think  the  market  might  be  extended  eonsiderably.  Nothing  is  done  wiUi  ihe 
refuse,at  the  mill;  it  is  either  left  to  rot  or  is  burnt  up.  It  is  said  thattheamber 
cane  can  be  manufactured  into  sugar,  and  that  is  an  earlier  crop  than  eoTghm 
though  perhaps,  a  Uttie  late  to  follow  it  by  a  wheat  crop.  We  could  not  laiae 
aorg^um  so  that  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  better  class  of  syrups." 


CHAPTER    XV. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 


The  subject  of  agricultural  education — doubtless,  with  the  view  of  the  Com- 
miflsioners  making  such  suggestions  as  might  commend  themselves  to  their 
judgment  in  favour  of  any  improvement  upon  our  present  efforts  in  that  direction, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  or  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  agricultural  study 
into  our  public  schools,  was  one  of  the  matters  specially  referred  to,  in  his  Minute 
to  Council,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Time,  however,  did  not  admit  of 
such  an  examination  of  this  question  as  would  have  justified  the  Commissioners  in 
expressing  very  decided  opinions  upon  any  sticps  involving  important  changes,  or 
a  large  additional  expenditure. 

The  evidence  taken,  both  with  regard  to  agricultural  education  and  farm 
accounts,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  P,  and  the  Commissioners  trust  that  its  cir- 
culation in  that  form,  especially  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  the  Province,  will 
give  additional  vitality  to  the  feeling  which  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  in 
favour  of  the  necessity  for,  and  improvement  of  agricultural  education.  The 
work  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time  in  this  respect  may  be  prounouced 
highly  satisfactory,  although  we  must  regard  ourselves  as  yet  but  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  grand  experiment. 

Towards  the  close  of  their  proceedings  only  were  the  Commissioners  able  te 
devote  time  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  obtain  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  their  inquiry.  They  then 
invited  the  attendance  of  Mr.  James  Mills,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College;  of  Professor  Brown,  a  member  of  the  commission.  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  same  institution;  and  of  Mr.  Wm.  Johnston^  M.A.,  Ex-Presi- 
dent,  Mr.  Mill's  predecessor. 

The  two  first  named  gentlemen,  by  arrangement,  confined  their  remarks  chiefiy 
to  matters  connected  with  the  practical  working  of  the  College.  Mr.  Johnston, 
on  the  other  hand,  dealt  largely  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  agricultural 
education  generally,  for  which  duty  he  had  been  good  enough  to  prepare  himself 
by  considerable  researches  into  such  materials  as  were  available  for  the  purpose, 
mxkd  by  correspondence  with  a  large  number  of  agricultural  colleges  and  institu- 
tions, both  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  his  acquirements 
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as  a  linguist  enabling  him  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  the  work  with  very 
great  efficeney. 

The  questions  that  presented  themselves  for  consideration  may  be  rougUj 
stated  as  follows : — 

.  Isi  What  is  the  work  done,  and  how  far  has  the  work  been  successful  &ttb« 
present  A^rienltural  College  ? 

2nd.  Isihere  room  tor  the  expansion  of  that  institution,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  other  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  Province,  and  would  such  a  step  be 
desirable  ? 

3rd.  Can  agricultural  education  of  ^a  primary  character  be  introduced  success- 
fully into  our  public  scheols  ? 

It  may  be  desirable  briefly  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  three  gentlemen 
named  on  these  several. points.  President  Mills  very  concisely  states  the  objects 
of  the  College  to  be  as  follows : — 

"  The  objects  of  the  College  and  farm  together  are,  first,  to  give  theeretic&l 
and  practical  instruction  in  husbandry  to  youn^  men  who  intend  to  follow  dthei 
general  mixed  farming,  stock  farming,  or  gardening ;  and  secondly,  to  conduct 
experiments  tending  to  the  solution  of  questions  of  importance  to  the  farming 
community,  and  to  publish  the  results  bom  time  to  time. ' 

The  system  of  education  carried  on  is  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  char- 
acter, one-half  of  the  students  receiving  instructions  in-doors,  while  the  other  half 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 

The  study  of  agriculture  is  the  first  and  grand  object  of  the  curriculom,  aad 
everything  else  is  made  subsidiary  to  that  idea,  no  other  education  being  impart- 
ed than  such  as  may  give  increased  value  and  efficiency  to  agricultural  study.  For 
further  details  in  this  respect,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  evidence  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  College,  arrangements 
are  also  made  for  a  special  course,  commencing  on  the  1st  October,  and  continu- 
ing until  the  31st  March,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  young  men  who  maj 
be  engaged  upon  fisurms  during  the  sununer  season,  but  who  still  wish  to  obtain 
sudi  benefits  as  may,  in  their  circumstances,  be  practicable. 

The  students  under  this  arrangement,  perform  no  manual  labour,  and  tlie 
Professors,  by  doing  double  work,  give  them  the  lectures  in  addition  to 
the  lectures  of  the  regular  course,  so  that  anyone  taking  the  term  from  10th  Oc- 
tober to  31st  March  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  year's  lectures,  and  reton 
home  to  work  on  the  farm  early  in  April.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  efxtra  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Professors,  which,  howerer 
the  Commissioners  have  no  doubt,  is  cheerfully  undertaken  in  view  of  the  benefits 
that  must  be  derived  therefrom  by  a  very  large  number  of  young  men,  who  wcdi 
otherwise  be  debarred  altogether  from  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 
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Any  boy  resident  in  the  Provinoe  of  Ontario,  who  is  able  to  sign  a  writtea 
declaration  that  he  intends  to  be  a  farmer,  and  who  is  15  years  of  age,  is  eligibk 
on  payment  of  a  $25  fee  annually,  for  admission  to  the  College,  on  the  same  terms, 
4y9  to  educational  requirements,  as  those  upon  which  he  could  gain  admittance  to 
any  of  the  High  Schools.  While  precedence  is  given  to  rwidents  of  Ontario 
the  advantages  of  the  institution  are  open,  on  payment  of  a  small  additional  f ee» 
to  the  sctDs  of  persons  resident  elsewhere.  The  students  are  paid  for  the  work 
they  perform,  according  to  its  vtlue,  at  the  rate  of  firom  five  to  ten  cents  per  hour, 
the  amount  thus  earned  being  credited  to  their  board. 

The  expenses  are  as  follows: — Tuition  fee,  for  ratepayers  and  b<ma  fde  resi- 
dents of  the  Provinoe  of  Ontario,  $25  a  year ;  for  non-residents,  $50  a  year.  Board 
and  washing  charged  at  cost — about  $2,25  a  week.  Every  student  is  paid  for  his 
work  at  the  rate  of  firom  five  to  ten  cents  an  hour,  and  the  amount  thus  earned  is 
credited  on  his  board  account,  so  that  the  entire  outlay  for  tuition,  board  and 
washing  is  firom  $35  to  $50  a  year  to  an  Ontario  farmer^s  son  who  understands 
•ordinaiy  farm  work ;  from  $46  to  $65  a  year  to  an  Ontario  boy  who  has  not  been 
trained  to  work  on  the  farm — such  boys  as  come  from  the  cities  of  the  Province; 
4uid  from  $65  to.$85  a  year  to  a  non-resident. 

Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  experiment,  so  fiur  as  Ontario  is  eon- 
<cemed,  and  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  a  new  undertaking,  the  applications 
for  admission  exceed  the  accommodation  at  the  command  of  the  institution.  Ex« 
tensions  to  the  building  have  been  recently  made,  and  132  students  are  now  in 
residence,  with  many  more  anxious  to  obtain  admission  as  opportunities  occur. 

*  One  hundred  and  fifty,"  says  Mr.  Mills,  "  is  the  largest  number  we  could  ae- 
-commodate  under  the  present  arrangements."  Not  a  few  of  the  students  at  college 
sxe  from  the  cities  aoid  towns,  young  men  generally  of  fair  education,  the  sons  of 
persons  with  some  means,  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  farming  on  intelli- 
gent principles,  with  such  aids  as  capital  may  afford.  More  than  this,  Mr.  Mills 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  many  farmers,  whose  elder  sons  took  the 
college  course,  are  now  sending  their  younger  sons  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
iJie  institution,  and  expressing  their  pleasure  at  observing  the  largely  increased  in- 
terest which  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  and  methods  of  agriculture  have 
^ven  their  elder  sons  in  the  business  of  fiurming. 

Mr.  Mills  mentions,  too,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dyke,  Dominion  Emigration 
Agent  at  Liverpool,  that  the  college  could  be  filled,  if  it  were  desirable,  with  young 
mesa  from  Great  Britain,  willing  to  pay  $400  or  $500  a  year ;  and,  while  no  idea 
would  probably  be  entertained  of  giving  the  benefits  of  the  college  to  persons  from 
Abroad,  to  the  exclusion  of  Canadians,  it  is  evident  that,  to  open  the  way  for 
young  men  of  education  and  capital  from  the  mother  country,  to  establish  themselves 
jis  farmers  in  Canada,  would  be  to  promote  immigration  of  the  most  valuable  and 
jkcceptable  character. 

It  is  not  pretended,  however  favourable  the  progress  hitherto  has  been,  that 
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•  the  Agricultural  college  is  perfect  in  all  its  arrangements  and  appliances,  anj 
)  some  matters  that  more  or  less  urgently  need  attention  were  pointed  out  by  the 
President. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  th<Mx>ughly  well-furnished  laboratory.  The  room  used 
for  that  purpose  at  present^  as  Mr.  Mills  very  rightly  remarks,  is  hardly  worthj 
of  the  name.    It  will  aooommodate  only  two  or  three  students  at  a  time;  is  about 

^  8  by  12  feet  in  size ;  was  never  intended  for  a  laboratory;  and,  of  course,  in  such 
an  apartment,  anything  like  teaching  or  even  conducting  experiments  effideatly 

.  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  the  teaching  of  Agricultural  chemistry 
to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  must  be  practical,  and  the  various  operations  of  ihe 
>  chemist  must  not  only  be  orally  described,  but  they  must  be  worked  out  in  detail 
and  demonstrated  in  the  presence  of,  or  by  the  students. 

Education  in  chemistry  without  sufficient  appliances  to  admit  of  this  beisg 
done  is  almost  a  farce.  The  cost  of  a  properly  furnished  labratory  would  be,  Mr. 
Mills  thinks,  about  $12,000.  He  mentions,  incidentally,  that  the  one  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  at  Lansing,  in  Midiigan,  without  apparatus,  cost  $10,000.  If  t 
proper  laboratory  were  erected,  mth  suitable  apparatus,  not  only  might  the 
students  receive  instruction  in  chemistry,  but  analyses  of  soils  and  other  investi- 
gations of  interest,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  Province  at  large,  might  be 
conducted  by  the  professor  with  the  aid,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  studeits. 

The  professor  of  chemistry,  Mr.  Panton,  is  believed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
be  an  able  and  competent  man,  who  only  requires  ordinary  means  to  achieve  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  him.  This  subject  has,  probably,  already  received  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  and  the  Commissioners  hope  that  the  increasiDg 
interest  felt  in  the  institution  will  justify  its  further  liberal  consideration.  In 
addition  to  the  laboratory,  a  well  stocked  library  is  also  an  essential  to  such  an 
institution,  the  present  library  being  limited  to  a  very  few  volumes. 

Another  point  referred  to  by  President  Mills,  was  the  shortness  of  the  course 
(two  years),  giving  as  it  does  too  little  time  for  the  acquirement  of  profidencj  in 
agricultural  studies,  particularly  where  the  student  has  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  profession.  This  is  one  of  those  matters  upon  which  the  CommissioDen 
would  not  desire  to  express  a  decided  opinion,  unless  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
considering  the  point  much  more  thoroughly  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  at 
the  present  time. 

The  advantage  of  adding  blacksmithiog  to  other  matters  in  which  instruction 
is  given  is  obvious,  it  being  almost  as  important  for  the  fSEumer  to  know  how  to 
perform  simple  operations  in  the  working  and  manufacture  of  iron,  as  in  those  ot 
wood.  The  expense  of  a  small  portable  forge  is,  it  is  said,  only  aboat  $25.00.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  something  in  this  direction  might  be  done  with  advan- 
tage, and  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
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Scaroelj  less  necessary  than  a  laboratory,  or  library,  is  a  museum.     Mr.  Mills 

says  on  this  subject : — 

"  A  museum  at  the  College  is  much  needed.  We  have  quite  a  collection  of 
insects,  entomological  and  geological  specimens,  but  no  place  to  keep  them.  I 
am  safe  in  saying  we  have  &00  or  $600  worth  of  specimens  going  to  waste  for 
want  of  a  museum.  The  teaching  of  these  branches  must  be  imperfect,  so  long  as 
we  are  without  such  a  museum.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  make  collections 
of  specimens,  and  they  have  done  a  good  deal  at  it  this  year.  I  would  not  say 
that  entomolog^r  could  not  be  taught  efficiently  without  navmg  a  museum  of  the 
kmd  I  speak  o^  but  I  think  it  could  be  taught  much  better  if  we  had  one  to  put 
the  specmiens  in." 

Prof.  Brown,  while  generally  coinciding  with  his  colleague  in  the  suggestions 
made  with  regard  to  the  deficienoies  which  have  yet  to  be  supplied,  also  urged 
the  importance  of  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  horticulture  and  botany.  Per- 
haps if  the  term  naturalist  were  employed  it  would  cover  a  larger  ground,  includ- 
ing, as  it  then  would,  entomology  and  ornithology,  which  might  be  usefully  com- 
bined with  the  studies  of  arboriculture  or  horticulture.  At  present  the  only 
instruction  in  entomology  is  given  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  from  a  text- 
book. 

The  want  of  text  books  is  also  strongly  commented  upon  by  Professor  Brown. 
*'  1  think,"  says  Prof  ess(»r  Brown,  "  that  a  set  of  text  books  is  absolutely  necessary. 
If  I  am  lecturing  on  any  special  department,  I  would  like  to  place  a  hand-book  on 
that,  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  student ;"  and  then  he  gives  the  following  list  of 
text-books  as  those  which  he  proposes  should  be  compiled  primarily  for  the  use  of 
the  College,  but  also  for  the  beneftt  of  our  whole  agricultural  population. 

1. — ^The  Cultivation  of  Grain  Crops. 

2. — The  Cultivation  of  Pastures  and  Green  Fodders. 

3. — The  Cultivation  of  Root  Crops. 

4. — The  Garden  and  its  Crops. 

5. — The  Growing  of  Fruit. 

6.— The  Cultivation  of  Trees. 

7.— The  Botany  of  the  Farm. 

8, — The  Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 

9. — Soils  and  Geology. 
10. — The  Mechanics  of  the  Farm. 
11. — Road  and  Fence-making. 
12. — Farm  Drainage. 

13. — Physiology  and  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals. 
14. — ^Insects  injurious  and  beneficial  to  Farm  Crops. 
15. — Manures. 

16. — ^Food  and  the  Fattening  of  Farm  Animal& 
17. — Cattle  and  their  Management. 
18. — Sheep  and  their  Management. 
19. — Horses  and  their  Management. 
20. — Swine  and  their  Management 
21. — Poultry  and  their  Management. 
22. — Bees  and  their  Mansjgement. 

23. — ^Management  of  the  Dairy,  and  the  making  of  Butter  and  Ch< 
24. — ^Agricultural  Mathematics  and  Book-keepmg. 
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The  need  for  text-books  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  other  faranches 
of  the  Commifisioners'  enquiry. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Brown  were,  that  more  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  practical  instruction  of  students,  and  more  opportunities  givoi 
to  impress  the  lectures  of  the  class-room.  The  construction  of  model  labourera' 
cottages  and  a  model  farmer's  residence,  were  mentioned  as  matters  which  it 
was  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Qovernment.  Mr.  Brown  also  £bivoui3 
the  idea  that,  by  offering  a  limited  portion,  say,  one-fifth  of  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  College  to  students  from  Europe,  at  a  fee,  say,  of  $250  a  year, 
a  desirable  class  would  be  attracted  to  Canada,  and  the  College  would  thus  become, 
as  already  suggested,  a  most  valuable  immigration  agency. 

In  addition  to  the  text  books  before  alluded  to,  Mr.  Brown  recommends  the 
publication  of  a  first-class  agricultural  periodical,  on  which  point,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  that  nothing  worthy  of  a  great  agricultural  country  in  the  ahape  of 
such  a  publication  at  present  exists  in  Ontario. 

The  introduction  of  agricultuial  text-books  into  the  public  schools,  and  the 
extension  of  tiie  prize-farm  system  lately  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  and  Aria 
Association  of  Ontario,  are  also  recommended  by  the  Professor. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  glanced  at  almost  every  branch  of 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education.  He  discussed,  at  length,  the  need  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  imparted.  The  relatioxia  of 
the  State  to  this  branch  of  study,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  appliaDoes 
requisite  for  teaching  them  were  referred  to,  exhaustively,  as  well  as  the  oondi- 
tion  of  agricultural  education  in  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  a  dosen  other 
European  countries,  and  in  the  United  States.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  an  out- 
line of  what,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  the  system  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  finding  in  the  information  already  referred  to,  and  in  the  steps 
already  taken  here,  precedents  for  his  various  suggestions. 

The  general  arrangements  for  an  Ontario  agricultural  college  and  model  farm 
were  also  outlined,  reference  being  made  to  the  history  and  progress  of  the  pres- 
ent institution,  and  a  plan  was  proposed  for  its  permanent  endowment  and  ox^^ani- 
zation.  He  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  allusion  to  experimental  agricaltaral 
stations,  and  some  other  interesting  matters  of  a  cognate  character. 

To  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  Mr.  Johnson's  observations  miEi 
be  perused  m  detail,  and  the  Commissioners  hope  that  his  evidence  and  that  of 
the  two  other  gentlemen  examined  in  this  branch  their  inquiry,  will  have  a  uride 
circulation  among  the  people  of  the  Province.  They  believe  it  will  tend  to  pIao» 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education  in  a  broader  and  clearer  light  and  oreast 
further  interest  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  this  most  important  subjeetw 

Further  than  this,  the  Commissioners  will  not  be  expected  to  do  mor^  &t  the 
present  time  than  to  endorse  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  already  sdlnded 
to,  which  are  of  an  immediate  and  directly  practical  character. 
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It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  both  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Johnston  advocate 
the  extension  of  onr  system  of  agricultural  education  beyond  its  present  limits,  by 
introducing  it  into  our  public  schools,  and  by  establishing  agricultural  schools  in 
the  counties,  or  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnston,  by  arranging  for  prize  farms,  to  bo 
recommended  by  the  county  agricultural  societies,  whose  proprietors  may  be  willing 
to  receive  pupils  to  work  on  the  farm ;  the  pupils  to  pass  regular  examinations  on 
specified  practical  subjects,  conducted  by  teachers  and  examiners  of  the  Provincial 
Agricultural  College,  semi-annually.  Mr.  Mills,  while  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  schools,  does  not  go  so  fSeur  as  to  recommend  that  they 
should  be  connected  with  a  farm  and  its  appliances.  Mr.  Johnston,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  place  them  in  the  position  of  the  farm  schools  of  France,  and  make 
them  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character. 

The  time  may  come  when  these  views  will  receive  endorsation  from  the 
government  and  people  of  the  country.  They  are  now  merely  presented  as  the 
suggestions  of  able  and  competent  men,  who  are  known  to  take  the  warmest  int^- 
est  in  the  subject  of  agricultural  education.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact,  that, 
however  gratifying  the  work  done  by  our  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes, 
the  system  of  education  pursued  there,  necessarily  tends  to  wean  the  student  from 
an  attachment  to  the  business  of  agriculture.  In  other  words,  they  are,  perhaps  un- 
avoidably, just  so  many  institutions  tending  to  disincline  fSumers'  sons  to  the  avo- 
cation of  their  fathers.  It  is  not  thought  by  any  of  the  witnesses  to  be  practica- 
ble to  teach  agriculture  in  our  high  schools,  nor  is  agriculture  successfully  taught 
in  connection  with  the  higher  branches  of  study  elsewhere,  although,  in  public 
schools  the  introduction  of  a  text-book  on  agriculture  might  perhaps  be  attended 
with  little  difficulty  or  inoonvenienoe.  Great  indeed  will  be  the  advantage  to  On- 
tario if  any  means  can  be  devised  to  correct  the  growing  disposition  of  the  rising 
population  of  our  agricultural  districts  to  forsake  rural  life,  for  pursuits,  already 
overcrowded,  in  towns  and  cities,  and  it  may  be,  ultimately  disgusted,  or  dis- 
apj>ointed,  to  quit  their  native  country  for  another. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  text-books,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  Mr.  Hilbom,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  whose 
report  appears  ia  Appendix  S,  met  with  a  gentleman  who  had  carried  through  the 
State  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  a  Bill  under  which  the  study  of  agriculture  had 
been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  that  State.  Mr.  Hilbom  has  since 
forwarded  a  copy  of  a  small  text-book  published  by  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of 
^ew  York,  which  is  used  in  the  Tennessee  schools.  The  Commissioners  have  had 
no  opportunity,  collectively,  of  examining  the  book,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  useful, 
practical,  and  very  complete  little  volume.  It  will  also  be  noticed  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  agricultural  text-books  are  used  in  the  agricultural  schools  of  Ireland. 
W^ith  such  models  as  these  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  compile  a  text-book 
ftdApted  to  the  wants  of  Canadian  rural  public  schoola 
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FARM   AOOOUNTS. 

From  the  information  orallj  communicated  and  replies  to  printed  questions,  it 
is  evident  that  very  few  farmers  keep  accounts  at  all,  that  a  limited  number  do 
.io  in  some  primitiTC  method  or  other,  and  that  here  and  there  one  has  adopted  a 
system  approximately  accurate  in  showing  his  profits  or  losses.    The  OommissioD- 
ers  well  understand  the  reason  for  farmers  differing  in  this  respect  from  other 
persons  in  business.    Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  Qibson,  of  Markham,  pay  cash  for 
everything,  and  as  they  give,  as  a  rule,  no  credit,  they  look  on  all  they  have 
knowing  it  to  be  their  own,  and  are  content.    They  find  themselves  better  off  at 
the  end  than  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  don't  think  it  matters  much  by  what 
particular  process  or  branch  of  their  business  the  accrual  of  property  or  money 
has  been  achieved.    To  go  into  the  question  as  between  this  field  and  that  field 
this  crop  and  that  crop,  this  operation  and  that  operation,  would  be  a  work  ot 
time  and  labour,  and  so  is  given  up.    No  doubt  a  simple  cash  accounts  kept  bj 
many,  and  banking  facilities  have  of  late  years  led  to  the  keeping  of  bank  cur- 
rent or  deposit  accounts,  against  which  large  payments  are  checked  out.     Sdll 
it  would  be  most  desirable  if  some  method  could  be  devised,  not  too  troublesome, 
and  showing  the  farmer  how  he  could  dissect  his  expenditure  and  place  both  that 
and  his  receipts  under  proper  heads.    Enough  has  been  divulged  in  the  course  of 
the  evidence  to  show  that  farmers  are  far  too  ignorant  for  their  own  good  of 
what  they  may  be  losing  or  gaining,  while  it  is  clear  that  many,  by  losing  in 
one  way  what  they  make  in  another,  are,  as  Mr.  Hall  would  say, ''  putting  it  in 
at  the  spigot  to  run  out  at  the  bung-hole/*    The  Commissioners  have  taken  soiLi: 
evidence  on  this  subject,  and,  in  Appendix  P,  are  forms  of  accoimts  suggested  by 
the  witnesses.    Professor  Brown  says  : — 

"  I  think  the  book-keeping  of  an  average  farmer  could  be  done  in  one  f oihl 
If  you  complicate  the  system  you  faiL  From  my  own  experience  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  management  of  a  large  number  of  farms,  I  would  reoonunend  & 
simple  journal  with  three  days  to  the  page,  and  double  money  columns,  as  a  faiB. 
journal  and  ledger,  in  which  the  farmer  could  every  evening  note  do^wn  for  ex- 
ample where  the  man  has  been  ploughing  for  a  certiain  crop,  etc.,  and  that  all  hi- 
notes  should  be  made  up  once  a  month  in  spaces  left  for  that  purpose  betwees 
each  month,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  ne  would  only  have  to  sum  up  ihc 
twelve  pages  and  dassifv.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  such  a  book  with  my  oitd 
work.    My  plan  would  be  as  follows : — 

I. — Household. 
II. — Horse  Laboiu*. 
IIL — ^Manual  labour  paid  for. 
IV. — Manual  labour  not  paid  for. 
i  V. — Permanent  improvements  (capital  account). 

VI. — ^Rates  and  taxes. 
VII. — Crops  laid  down  and  harvested. 
VIIL-^ales. 
Inventory  and  valuation. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Commercial  College,  Belleville, 
has  devised  a  system  which,  he  states,  his  pupils — largely  farmers'  sons — ^have  effec- 
tively carried  out  in  connection  with  their  fathers'  farma  Mr.  Ketcham  Graham 
and  Professor  Bell  both  spoke  favourably  of  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  of  accounts.  Mr. 
Johnson  says : — 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  frame  a  system  of  accounts  for  farmers.  I  have 
found  it  easy  to  do  this.  I  have  never  lived  on  a  farm  nor  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  its  working.  The  system  is  by  double  entry.  The  plan  is  to 
start  with  an  inventory  of  assets  and  liabilitiea  In  one  book  we  have  on  one 
side  the  Day  Book,  in  which  is  recorded  every  transaction  as  it  occurs,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  Journal,  where  the  entries  are  prepared  for  the  Ledger ;  as  for 
instance : — 


DAY  BOOK. 

Paid  caah  for  leed,  as  under,  FiekU  Nos  1  and 

2,  32  bnsheb,  at  75c  per  bushel |24  00 

Field  No.  3,  16  bushels,  at  $L00  per  bnsheL.  16  00 
Field  No.  4,  8  bushels,  at  dOo.  per  bnsheL . .  4  00 
Field  No.  6,  com  and  potatoes 6  00 

$49  00 


JOURNAL. 

Fields  Nos.  1  and  2  Dr $24  00 

FieldNo.8  "    16  00 

"     No.4  "    400 

"     No.5  '•    6  00 

To  Cash $49  00 


"  We  are  supposed  to  have  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  divided  into  seven  fields  and 
one  orchard.  The  object  is  to  ascertain  what  the  gain  and  loss  may  be  from  each 
crop,  from  the  stock  and  other  operations,  and  household  e3q)enses.  We  open  an 
account  in  the  ledger  with  each  of  the  fields,  or  where  the  name  crop  is  sown  in 
two  fields,  we  combine  them  in  one  account,  and  charge  cm  the  crop  costs  for  seed 
and  labour,  and  give  it  credit  for  all  it  produces,  thus  ascertaining  the  net  gain  or 
lass  from  each  crop. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  balance  sheet  is  taken  off  and  we  ascertain  the  loss 
and  gain  from  various  accounts,  close  these  up  for  loss  and  gain  account,  and  take 
an  inventoi^  of  the  property,  and  the  balances,  showing  assets  and  liabilities,  are 
brought  down  for  use  in  the  succeeding  year.  We  make  every  year  carrv  its  own 
profit  and  loss  irrespective  of  the  effect  of  its  operations  on  future  years.' 

The  forms  in  which  this  plan  is  worked  out  will  speak  for  themselves.  It 
is  evident  that  they  are  mainly  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  some  such  training  as  Mr.  Johnson's  college  offers. 

Mr.  Alexander  ^actavish,  the  Mathematical  Master  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Model  Farm,  has  also  favoured  the  Commissioners  with  a  plan  of 
farm  accounts.  Mr.  Mactavish  stated  that  he  had  in  preparation  a  plan  of  &im 
book-keeping,  under  the  title  of  *'  Experimental  Accounts,"  intended  to  show  the 
results  of  the  separate  operations  on  a  farm  during  the  year.  The  plan  submit- 
ted however,  is  designed  as  a  guide  to  the  ordinary  farmer,  whose  opportunities 
for  maintaining  a  more  elaborate  system  of  book-keeping  are  limited. 

The  system  is  a  much  simpler  one  than  Mr.  Johnson's,  although  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  it  shall  be  so  complete  or  effective  as  one  designed  on  more  Elaborate 
principles. 

It  will  be  found  very  clearly  and  intelligibly  explained  in  the  evidence  in 
Appendix  S,  with  forms  attached. 
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Some  very  sensible  and  practical  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hugh  McDiarmid, 
of  Lodi,  in  answer  to  questions  submitted  to  him  on  this  subject,  may  also  be 
worth  reproducing  here.    He  says : — 

"  1 .  Any  complicated  system  of  keeping  accounts  deters  fiumers  from  having 
a  correct  record  oi  their  receipts  and  expenditure ;  should  a  day-book  be  kept, 
posting  will  be  apt  to  fall  in  arrears  and  at  last  be  given  up  as  a  '  oad  joK' 

"  Folr  the  average  farmer  there  should  only  be  one  book  having  one  page  for 
'  Receipts/  and  the  opposite  for  '  Expenditure/  or  headed  '  Received/  and  '  Paid 
Out/  and  a  portion  auoted  to  '  Debts  due  to  him '  and  *  Debts  owed  by  him." 
The  accounts  should  be  balanced  monthly.  The  terms  usually  employed  in 
book-keeping  should  be  sparingly  used,  such  as  '  Debit,  Credit,  iBills  Receivable 
and  Payable,  etc. 

"  Attempts  made  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  the  cost  and  what  realized  of  the 
various  products  of  the  farms  will  only  lead  to  confusion.  These,  when  required, 
can  be  picked  out  of  the  general  account. 

^  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  keeping  of  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  family  in  addition  to  tiiat  for  which  a  consideration 
has  been  given,  together  with  the  cost  of  such  of  the  products  of  the  £uin  and 
dairy  as  may  be  u^  for  the  support  of  the  family  and  servants,  also  that  used  for 
the  feeding  of  domestic  animals. 

"  2.  Single  entry  should  by  all  means  be  adopted. 

''3.  I  have  never  known  a  farmer  to  take  stock  annually,  and  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  removing  a  good  deal  of  groundless  anxiety,  as 
farmers  are  apt  to  take  a  contracted  view  of  their  standmg.  The  advanta^, 
however,  to  be  derived  from  following  the  course  indicated  by  giving  him  an  idea 
of  his  present  worth,  are  that  he  may  be  able  to  expend  more  in  needed  improve- 
ments, or  curtail  his  expenses.  Besides,  by  comparison  of  the  state  of  his  accounts 
for  several  years,  he  should  be  in  possession  oi  sufficient  data  to  enable  him  to 
know  what  branch  of  his  calling  will  be  the  most  profitable  to  f  oUow.** 

Leaving  the  evidence  to  speak  for  itself,  and  the  several  propositions  to  the 
examination  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended,  the  Commissioners 
strongly  urge  on  the  farmers  of  Ontario  the  importance  of,  at  all  events,  making 
the  nearest  approach  to  ai^  exact  account  they  find  to  be  practicable.  A  cash 
account  of  money  received  and  paid  is  simple  enough.  An  annual  valuation  or 
stock-taking  should  not  be  difficult,  and  will  be  most  valuable.  These  may  be 
termed  the  exact  calculations  of  the  fanner.  In  addition  to  this  if  a  rough  memo- 
randum be  kept  of  each  separate  transaction,  connected  with  the  toops  or  the 
herd,  it  will  enable  farmers — ^not  to  present  a  regular  balance  sheet,  but — to 
figure  out  for  their  own  satisfaction  results  concerning  which  they,  to  a  large 
extent,  are  often  ignorant.  In  this  way  many  will  devise  for  themselves  plans 
and  methods  that  they,  at  all  events,  will  understand  for  themselves  and  greatly 
profit  by. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


METEOROLOaY. 


The  sabjeot  of  meteorology,  as  it  affects  the  int^est  of  the  agrioolturist,  was 
brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  at  one  of  their 
meetings  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Monk,  a  young  but  able  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Dominion  Meteorological  Serrice  Bureau  stationed  at  Toronto.  At  the  request 
of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Mcmk  made  a  statement  in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole 
question  of  meteorology  and  meteorological  observations  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture, and  subsequently  appended  to  his  evidence  a  report,  together  with 
a  meteorological  Province  map,  showing  the  proportions  of  the  rainfall  as  near  as 
they  can  be  ascertained  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Monk's  evi- 
dence and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Mowat,  of  Qalt,  better  known  as  '*  Moses 
Gates,"  the  weather  prophet,  form  the  contents  of  Appendix  Q. 

Mr.  Monk,  in  his  statement,  discussed  the  climatic  conditious  of  the  Province  ; 
the  effect  of  the  great  lakes  on  frainfall,  snowfall,  and  temperature ;  the  effect  of 
cleaxtng  the  forests  on  rain  and  snow  fall  and  streams ;  the  relation  of  meteor- 
ology to  tiie  daily  op^mtions  of  the  agriculturist  and  fruit  grower ;  the  manner 
in  which  meteorolc^cal  observations  of  a  simple  character  may  be  conducted,  and 
the  possibility  of  providing  machinery  throughout  Uie  Province,  by  which  periodi- 
cal reports  may  be  obtained. 

At  the  present  time  the  observations  of  the  department  with  which  Mr.  Monk 
is  connected  have  reference  solely  to  the  conAtions  of  weather,  and  the  progress 
or  direction  of  storm  currents,  with  a  view  mainly  of  serving  the  interests  of  the 
mercantile  marine.  The  Government  of  Canada,  of  which  the  meteorological  ser- 
vice is  a  department,  does  not  pretend  to  take  cognisance  of  the  effects  of  meteor- 
ological phenomena  on  the  crops  or  the  soil. 

The  subject  is  an  entirely  new  one  to  most  persons,  and  time  must  necces- 
sarily  ellipse  before  its  importance  comes  to  be  fully  felt  and  appreciated.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  no  insupeiable  difficulty  appears  to  exist  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  returns  of  rainfall  or  temperature.  The  instruments  provided  for  this 
purpose  are  not  very  expensive,  and  there  are  few  districts  in  which  persons  of  suf- 
ficient intelligenoe  might  not  be  found  to  keep  a  daily  register  and  transmit  it  on 
a  printed  form  to  the  proper  quarter.    But,  to  make  such  experimMits  really  use- 
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fill,  compilatdon  and  classification  would  be  necessary,  and  the  inferences  draws 
from  them  must  be  issued  under  proper  care  and  supervision  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturist  Such  information  is  collected  and  highly  valued  in  some  other 
countries. 

In  Denmark  rain  stations  are  situate  at  distances  of  every  ten  or  eleven 
miles.  At  Lansing,  Michigan,  special  attention  is  paid  to  taking  observations 
ot  the  weather  with  a  similar  object. 

In  Oermany  there  is  a  general  meteorological  system,  while  special  investiga- 
tions of  the  class  indicated  are  carried  on  in  Bavaria,  Prussia  and  other  parts  of 
the  empire. 

In  Austria,  in  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  England,  the  scienoe 
of  meteorology  has  made  great  advances,  and  receives  every  assistance  from  the 
Qovemment,  while  its  importance  is  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  understood  bj 
most  classes  of  the  people. 

France  is  probably  in  advance  of  other  countries  with  respect  to  progress  is 
agricultural  climatology.  In  1877,  Mr.  Monk  states,  France  had  1,200  stations 
established  to  enable  her  people  to  study  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  agricul- 
ture. 

In  the  TTiiited  States  farmers'  bulletins  are  issued  every  month  on  which  the 
kind  of  weather  that  may  be  looked  for  in  different  localities  when  the  wind  ii 
from  a  certain  direction  is  stated. 

These  facts  sufficiently  show  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  by  coun- 
tries most  advanced  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  most  keenly  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agricultural  industry. 

The  Commissioners  present  the  evidence  referred  to,  trusting  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  to  which  it  refers  may  cause  it  to  receive  the  consideration  to 
which  it  is  entiUed,  and  it  will  give  them  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  informa- 
tion so  interesting  as  that  afforded  by  the  gentlemen  named,  has  created  an 
increased  interest  in  meteorological  study,  and  led  to  greater  attention  being  paid 
thereto  at  the  Agricultural  College  and  other  educational  institutiona  It  will  ba 
of  course,  for  the  Government  to  consider,  both  on  the  score  of  expense  and 
practicability,  whether  the  suggestions  made  for  an  extended  system  of  regular 
meteorological  observations  can,  at  the  present  time,  be  entertained. 


OiaAPTER  XVII. 


MDSROKA,  PARRY  SOUND  AND  MANTTOULIN. 


Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound. 

While  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  Province  naturally  demanded  the 
largest  share  of  attention  from  an  Agricultural  Commission^  it  was  obviously 
proper  that  some  of  the  newer  and  outl3ring  sections  should  not  be  altogether  over*- 
looked.  Having  regard  to  the  circumstances  generally  under  which  the  electoral 
district  of  Muskoka  and  Patry  Sound  had  been  settled^  it  was  thought  most  ex- 
pedient that  some  members  of  the  Commission  should  make  a  personal  visit  to 
that  district,  and  thus  obtain,  not  only  from  oral  testimony,  but  also  by  personal 
observation,  a  much  larger  amount  of  information  than  could  be  had  by  summon- 
ing a  limited  number  of  the  settler;s  to  give  evidence  at  Toronto. 

Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  August,  Messrs.  William  Brown,  Edward  Stock 
and  A«  H.  Dymond  proceeded  to  Muskoka  and  held  a  series  of  sittings  at  some 
of  the  most  convenient  centres.  The  trip  occupied  eleven  days  and  extended 
over  some  200  miles  within  the  electoral  district. 

Nine  sittings  were  held,  fifty  witnesses  examined,  and  twenty-seven  town- 
ships were  directly  represented,  while  many  of  the  witnesses  were  abb  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  of  townships  other  than  those  with  which  they  were 
actually  identified 

The  whole  evidence,  as  taken  down  by  the  shorthand  writer  who  accompanied 

i;he  Commissioners,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  R;  but  the  visiting  Commissionerq 

felt  it  their  duty,  not  merely  to  receive  and  present  the  evidence,  but  also  to  make 

^b  report  embodying  the  salient  points  of  that  evidence  and  such  remarks  aa  their 

o'bservations  during  the  journey  suggested.     {See  also  Appendix  R.) 

Hitherto  the  District  of  Muskoka  has  been  looked  upon  almost  exclusively  as 
0fc  lumbering  region  and  a  territory  appropriated  to  Free  Grant  settlera 

The  Free  Qrant  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1868,  and,  at  the  present  time,  it 

£^  supposed  the  population  of  the  district  does  not  number  less  than  80,000  souls 

The  lumbering  industry  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  several  town- 

^(Jbips  having  been  placed  under  license  from  1871  up  to  the  present  time.    A  large 

^xoportion  bf  the  settlers  have  been,  as  may  be  supposed,  persons  without  means, 

with  very  limited  means  indeed. 
41 
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The  GommiaBionaiB  remark  upon  this  fiusfc,  and  point  out  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  Free  Grant  policy  has  necessarily  been  to  people  Moskoka  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  way  least  likely  early  to  show  large  results.  The  country 
is  densely  wooded;  consequently,  every  foot  of  cultivable  ground  has  had  to 
be  cleared  with  the  axe;  and,  but  for  the  lumbering  industry,  already  referred  to, 
not  a  few  of  the  settlers  would  have  found  subsistence  impossible.  Having  regard 
in  fact  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  class  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
settlers  belong,  the  progress  made  has  been  not  only  satisfactory  but  even,  in 
some  respects,  surprising.  The  district  is  traversed  throughout  by  bands  of 
Lauientian  rock,  and  the  cultivable  area  is  thereby  considerably  broken  up.  The 
Commissioners,  in  their  report,  make  a  somewhat  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
evidence  on  this  point,  the  result  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph :» 

^  That,  while  the  prevalence  of  rock  is  in  a  great  many  places  too  profusely 
manifested,  and  in  others,  if  not  so  plentiful,  quite  sufficiently  intrusive,  is 
admitted  by  all.  But,  while  thui  diminishes  the  actual  amount  of  the  cultivated 
area,  it  does  not  seriously  interfere  with,  or  impair,  the  cultivation  of  the  portion 
clear  of  rock.  Moreover,  as  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  shows,  some  of  the  rousrhest 
portions  are  well  adapted  for  pasture.  No  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  Commissioners  that^  while  in  the  area  of  country  visited,  there  is  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  land,  it  is  to  be  found  in  larger  quantities,  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  in  many  of  the  more  northerly  townships  at  present  but  littie 
known.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  south-east  and  south-west  of  Lake 
Nipissing,  a  district  very  favourable  for  settlement  undoubtedly  exists.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  to  discover,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  what 
uses  a  district  of  this  character  can  be  most  profitably  apphed,  and  for  wha( 
branches  of  agriculture  it  is  best  adapted.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  notice  in 
the  first  place,  one  matter  in  connection  with  the  soil  and  its  produetivanesa  to 
which  attention  was  more  than  once  directed  during  the  inquiry. 

The  absence  of  f  ossilif  erous  limestone  deposits  is  then  noticed  as  a  somewhat 
serious  drawback  in  connection  with  agriculture  in  the  district.    This»  how- 
ever, will  in  time  be  more  or  less  overcome  as  the  country  is  opened  by  railway 
communications,  settiers  being  in  that  way  enabled  to  obtain  lime  and  other  fer- 
tilisers, at  a  short  distance  from  either  the  southern  or  northern  boundaiy  of  ihe 
district    It  appears,  too,  that,  more  particularly  on  the  western  side  of  the  district, 
there  are  some  extensive  deposits  of  crystalline  limestone,  which  are  certainly  d 
economic  importance,  and  supply  lime  for  mechanical  purposes,  which  is  deaeribei 
as  being  of  superior  quality.    The  Commissioners,  after  noticing  these  deposit! 
and  quoting  from  various  sources  of  information  with  respect  thereto^  soggoBl 
that,  in  view  of  the  demand  for  lime  for  so  many  mechanical  purposes,  eapeda 
attention  should  be  given  to  these  doposits  in  order  that  their  actual  practicil 
Talue  may  be  correcUy  ascertained. 

The  Commissioners  discuss  very  fully,  in  their  report,  the  capacity'  of  thi 
district  for  raising  wheat  and  other  cereals.  As  respects  wheat,  after  qnotoif 
voluminously  from  the  evidence,  they  say : — 

^  T}ie  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  wheat-growing  to  the  extent  of  sappljiBf 
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thb  looal  demand  in  Muakoka  ahould  be  encouraged,  wherever  it  can  be  conducted 
with  reasonable  success. 

"  In  Muskoka  the  stumps  still  dot  the  ground,  manure  is  scarcely  applied, 
drainage  is  practically  unknown,  and,  from  the  first  operation  of  breaking  up  the 
■oil  to  the  final  harvesting  of  the  crop,  many  of  the  smiplest  essentiak  to  success 
are  wanting.  Tet,  in  face  of  all  tins,  manv  good  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  only  proper  management  of  the  land  is 
necessanr  to  enable  the  settlers  of  Muskoka  profitably  to  grow  all  the  wheat 
needed  for  their  home  consumption." 

For  coarse  grains,  the  district  appears  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted,  oats, 
barley  and  peas  being  generally  very  fine,  and  in  some  cases  superidr  to  those  seen 
in  the  older  counties.  Indian  com  is  grown  to  a  somewhat  considerable  extent, 
and,  although  in  some  situations  cut  off  by  frost,  is  found  to  be  a  tolerably  profit- 
able and  successful  crop.  On  high  and  open  land,  or  near  the  water,  the  summer 
frosts  are  not  injurious,  although  in  other  places  their  effects  have  been  fatal  to 
the  crop. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  as  to  the  growing  of  Indian  corn,  the  Commis- 
sioners arrive  at  the  conclusion, 

"  1st.  That  Indian  com  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  natural  productions  of 
the  district. 

"  2nd.  That,  in  certain  situations  or  where  no  exceptionally  unfavourable  event 
(such  as  frost  in  August)  occurs,  it  may  be  grown  successfully. 

"  3rd  That,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  the  crop  either  in  a  green  state  for 
fodder,  or,  if  hurvested,  both  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  food  for  man,  as  well  as  its 
beneficial  effects  as  an  agent  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  plant- 
ing of  Indian  com  in  the  district  may  be  properly  encouraged,  always  provided 
the  places  for  its  cultivation,  on  any  consideraole  scale,  be  selected  with  the  view 
of  providing,  as  fieur  as  practicable,  against  the  effects  of  such  casualties  as  those 
above  referred  to." 

For  root  crops,  the  soil  of  Muskoka  seems  in  many  places  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted,  while  all  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  successfully. 

As  mentioned  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  Report,  the  wild  grape  is  not  found 
in  Muskoka,  but  the  cultivated  grape  has  been  introduced  with  satis&ctory  results. 
The  hardier  descriptions  of  apples  are  being  cultivated,  while  the  crab  bears 
luxuriantly,  and  the  plum,  with  all  the  smaller  fruits,  can  be  profitably  grown. 
The  latter  and  the  wild  plum  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  district  in  enormous 
quantities.  What  seems,  however,  to  have  struck  the  Commissioners  as  most 
favourable  in  connection  with  agricultural  settlement  in  Muskoka  was  the  capacity 
of  the  soil  for  Ti^«tinfAining  permanent  pastures,  many  of  which  had  been  seeded 
down  as  long  as  ten  years  previously  to  the  Commissioners'  visit,  and  were  still 
yielding  a  heavy  annual  crop. 

The  practice  of  those  settlers,  who  are  not  forced  by  circumstances  to  adopt 
any  other  course  is,  in  clearing  the  land,  to  seed  down  with  the  first  or  second 
(Train  crop,  and  then  to  leave  the  land  in  grass  until  the  stumps  have 
Tottod  away.   This  system  is  ei^ceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  BUture  of  the  country 
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.and  to  agriculture  in  its  earlier  stages  of  development,  while  the  price  paid  for 
hay  by  lumbermen  has  been  very  remunerative  to  the  early  settler.  As  lumber- 
ing, however,  recedes,  the  market  for  hay  and  coarse  grains  becomes,  consequentlj, 
less  accessible,  and  the  settlers  have  had  to  consider  in  what  direction  they  can 
profitably  turn  their  energies  with  a  view  to  the  future. 

It  fortunately  happens  that,  in  addition  to  the  poorer  class  of  persons  already 
referred  to,  several  men  possessing  more  or  less  capital  have  taken  up  land  in 
the  district  and  have  thus  infused  a  spirit  of  progress  and  energy  into  its 
somewhat  primitive  style  of  agriculture,  and  a  very  fair  representation  of 
improved  stock  is  to  be  f  oimd  in  many  places.  The  bush  pasture  has  been  a  osefol 
auxiliazy  in  connection  with  the  maimtenance  of  stock  during  the  earlier  suncimei 
months,  while  the  hay  of  the  beaver  meadow  has  provided  a  means  of  supporting 
the  cattle  during  the  winter  season. 

From  the  broken  nature  of  the  country  it  is  evident  that  stock  raising  oi 
sheep  fanning  would  be  the  most  convenient  branches  of  industry  the  settleiB 
could  adopt,  for,  although  the  district  is  well  adapted  in  some  respects  for  cheese 
and  butter  making,  the  comparative  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  regular  and  frequent  communications  are  drawbacks  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  those  co-operative  associations  by  which  such  industries  can  be  most 
profitably  carried  on.  The  climate  is  extremely  healthy,  and  the  supply  of  freah 
water  in  the  shape  of  lakes,  creeks  and  rivers,  is  unlimited,  the  whole  eonntiy  in 
fact  being  intersected  by  water  highways.  Looking  at  the  capacity  of  the  district 
fi-om  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration 
all  those  questions  of  policy  connected  with  the  Free  Grant  system  which  apply 
thereto,  the  visiting  Commissioners  appear  to  have  ccone  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
a  stock-raising  and  sheep-farming  region,  the  District  of  Muskoka  must  in  the 
future  chiefly  be  regarded.  The  want  of  a  supply  of  hardy  young  stock  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  felt  by  the  farmers  and  feeders  of  cattle  for  market  in  the  front 
counties,  and  the  Commissioners  see  no  reason  why  persons  possessing  capital 
and  experience  should  not,  in  Muskoka,  find  stock  raising  a  profitaUe  industry. 

Coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  the  attention  of  the  Qovemment  should  be 
directed  to  this  matter  with  the  view  of  affording  facilities  for  the  daas  of  settlen 
or  occupiers  of  the  land,  indicated,  the  Commissioners  desire  at  the  same  time 
respectfully  to  urge  that  the  preservation  of  the  more  valuable  hardwood  timber 
of  our  still  remaining  Crown  lands  should  be  the  subject  of  special  and  paftieulfi? 
attention.  In  the  District  of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  large  quantities  of  sad 
timber  exist,  and  every  day  brings  nearer  the  time  when,  either  firom  its  possessioe 
or  destruction,  its  real  value  will  be  recognized. 

The  water  communications  existing,  supplemented  by  colonization  tkjsA 
already  constructed,  and  still  more  by  the  projected  railway  throng  the  lengti 
and  very  heart  of  the  district,  will  afford  means  for  marketing  its  ^oducti 
or  shipping  them  to  market  at  many  convenient  points,  and  of  renderin^r  the  hard- 
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wood  timber  accessible  with  little  difficulty.  Nor  can  the  Commissioners  overlook  • 
the  fact,  that,  if  the  lands  of  the  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  District  can  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  already  as  above  proposed,  a  key  may  be  found  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  what  is  to  be  done  with  regions  still  more  remote  and  to 
all  appearance  unfitted  for  settlement  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  still  within  the 
boundaries  of  Ontario.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  touched  upon  further  here, 
but  it  18  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  have  the  future  of  this 
Province  most  nearly  at  heart. 

Manitoulin  and  Sault  Ste.  Maria 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Mr.  William  Saunders,  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers, having  occasion  to  spend  some  time  in  Manitoulin  Island  and  the  surrounding 
district,  took  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  information  as  to  its  resources,  as 
was  within  his  reach,  and,  at  his  return,  embodied  it  in  a  report  Of  the  Qrand 
Manitoulin,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  The  Grand  Manitoulin  Island,  which  is  included  in  the  District  of  Algoma, 
separates  the  waters  of  the  north  channel  west  of  the  Oeorgian  Bay  from  Lake 
Hiuron.    It  is  nearly  100  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  from  about  forty 
miles  in  the  widest  part  to  about  two  and  a  half  miles  at  its  nanx>west  portion  at 
the  base  of  Elizabeth  Bay.    It  contains  about  a  million  acres,  fuUy  one-third  of 
which  is  suitable  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  about  another  third  adapted  for 
stock  raising,  or  dairy  or  sheep  farming,  while  the  remaining  portion  consists 
either  of  bare  rook,  or  of  rock  covered  with  soil  so  shallow  as  to  prevent  its  being 
ci  any  practical  vcJue.    Occasionally  a  long  stretch  of  this  barren,  rocky  land  is 
met  with,  but,  more  frequently,  the  rocks  run  along  in  ridges,  often  near  tne  shores 
of  the  island,  giving  it,  in  some  places,  a  sterile  and  uninviting  aspect.    Fre- 
quently it  will  be  found  that  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  such  a  situation,  with  a  broken, 
rocky  front,  will  contain  from  50  to  75  acres  of  good  land.    The  island  is  entirely 
a  limestone  formation,  and  a  striking  feature  in  its  c;eography  is  the  numerous 
deep  bays  indenting  its  outline,  chiefly  along  the  northern  side,  and  the  numerous 
lakes,  large  and  small,  scattered  through  the  interior.    The  largest  of  these 
lakes  is  Lake  Manitou^  which  is  eleven  miles  in  length  and  oeven  in  width  at  the 
^dest  part.    From  the  larger  lakes  flow  rivers  of  sufficient  volume  and  power  to 
supply  a  number  of  mills.    rTo  mountains  occur  on  the  Manitoulin  Island,  but  the 
soriace  presents  a  series  of  elevated  plateaux,  with  their  abrupt  edges  facing  north- 
^ward.    The  Niagara,  Hudson  River,  Trenton,  and  Quelph  formations  are  all  found 
bere,  and  piany  of  the  interesting  fossils  peculiar  to  these  groups  are  met  with  in 
some  localities  in  great  abundanca     On  tne  northern  side  vast  numbers  of  granite 
bonlders  have  been  transported  from  the  north  shore,  and  deposited,  frequently 
forming  a  serious  obstt^e  to  agriculture.'' 

Manitoulin  Island  is  Indian  territory,  the  wild  lands  being  sold  by  the  Do- 
miziion  Qovemment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  it  stands  in  the  relation 
of  trustee.  As  no  improvements  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, except  in  view  of  benefiting  the  Indians'  estate,  the  conditions  of  settlement 
sure  not  ttie  most  favourable,  but  nevertheless,  bx  some  eight  or  ten  years  Manitou- 
Ua  htm,  in  addition  to  the  Indians  on  their  respective  reserves,  received  a  popula* 
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•tion  now  supposed  to  amount  to  some  15,000  souls.    Of  the  soil,  Mr.  Samiden 

says: — 

'^  The  soil  varies  much  in  character,  from  a  rather  stiff  clay  loam  to  a  lights 
sandy  loam,  very  fertile,  producing,  in  &yourable  seasons,  good  crops  of  wheats 
oats,  peas,  barley,  com,  and  excellent  root  cropa" 

A  &ir  average  crop  of  spring  wheat — ^beyond  the  average,  in  fact^  of  the  yield  b 
the  older-settled  portions  of  the  Province — a  very  good  yield  of  barley,  and  a  large 
yield  of  oats,  are  obtained  by  the  settlers  from  land  that  is  still  in  process  of  clear- 
ing and  encumbered  with  stumps.  Com  does  well  and  is  seldom  affected  by  spring 
frosts.    Hay  crops  are  also  large.    Of  roots,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  Root  crops  do  remarkably  well.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Willet,  a  settler,  dug 
880  bushels  of  potatoes  from  seven  bushels  of  seed.  Early  Rose  is  the  most  popular 
variety,  but  several  others  are  also  grown ;  the  average  crop  is  about  150  Dushek 
to  the  acre.  A  long  black  beetle,  a  species  of  blistering  beetle,  which  devours  the 
leaves,  is  usually  common,  and  sometimes  abundant;  occasionally  it  eats  the 
stalks  almost  bare,  yet  no  serious  injury  to  the  crop,  from  this  cause,  has  been  ob- 
served. The  Colorado  potato  beetle  has  appeared,  but  has  not  yet  increased  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  excite  alarm." 

Turnips  here  yield  as  much  as  750  bushels  to  a  stumpy  acre.  Hie  pea  bog 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  Mr.  Saunders'  suggestion  to  the  effect  that 
Manitoulin  may  provide  a  supply  of  uninfested  seed  peas  has  alreadj  been 
noticed. 

Fruit  cultivation  has  been  too  recently  introduced  to  enable  much  to  be  said 
of  actual  results.  As  a  subject  in  which  Mr.  Saunders  takes  especial  interest,  he 
naturally  gives  it  rather  particular  attention.  He  suggests  the  following  as  the 
varieties  of  the  several  fruits  likely  to  succeed  in  the  islands  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts:— 

"  Apples. — Early  varieties — Tetofsky,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Later  sorts — Fameuse  or  Snow  Apple,  Wealthy,  Ben  Davis,  Grimes'  Qolden, 
Pomme  Qrise,  and  Qolden  Russet. 

"  Crab  Apples. — Transcendant  and  Hyslop. 

"  Peabs. — Clapp's  Favourite,  Tyson,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel  and  Lawrence. 

**  Pluhs. — Lom\>ard,  Imperial  Gage,  Yellow  Egg,  Pond's  Seedling  and  YeUow 
Gage. 

*'  Grapes. — Champion,  Moore's  Early,  Concord,  Clinton,  Delaware,  and  prob- 
ably Rogers'  No.  4  (Wilder)  and  No.  16  (Agawam). 

"  The  small  fruits  are  usually  so  well  protected  by  snow  daring  the  winter 
that  almost  every  variety  would  be  likely  to  succeed." 

Mr.  Saunders  is  led  to  submit  this  list  largely  in  consequence  of  the  impof  • 
tance  of  a  proper  selection  being  made  of  fruits  suited  to  the  soil  and  dhnate. 
rather  than  those  pressed  upon  the  settlers  by  pedlars  and  others,  whose  sole  de- 
sire it  is  to  sell  what  they  have  to  dispose  of.    He  says : — 

"  I  learned  that  the  indomitable  tree  pedlar  had  found  his  way  yeais  ago 
into  these  comparatively  remote  sections,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  smooui  tongue 
and  highly  coloured  pictures,  had  succeeded  in  selling,  at  very  high  prices,  soiitf 
vary  suitable  varieties  of  fruity  and  some  very  unsuiteble,  generally,  such  as  oouU 
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be  purchased  by  him  cheapest.  Dishonest  tricks,  as  usual,  had  also  been  prao-  * 
tised  on  the  unwary.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  saw  young  Clinton  grape 
▼ines  growing,  to  which  were  attached  labels  with  high  sounding  names  not  to 
be  found  in  any  fruit  catalogue ;  pure  inventions  of  these  ingenious  men.  I 
found  that  the  Northern  Spy  had  b«en  much  recommended,  and  largely  planted 
-*-aQ  apple  which  requires  the  full  length  of  the  season,  in  our  more  favoured 
fruit  sections,  to  mature,  and  which,  it  is  very  probable,  will  be  a  failure  in  these 
settlements.  Others,  such  as  the  Baldwin  and  Bhode  Island  Greening,  which 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  entirely  hardy  so  far  north,  have  also  been  much 
planted." 

He  goes  on  to*advise  the  prospective  fruit-grower  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  I  would  strongly  advise  those  intending  to  plant  fruit  trees  to  have  their 
dealings  directly  with  responsible  nurserymen,  and  Canadian  nurserjrmen,  too,  of 
whom  now  there  are  many  good  reliable  firms,  to  whose  interest  it  would  be  to 
recommend,  and  send  out  only  such  varieties  of  fruit  as  would  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Trees  grown  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Fonthill,  London,  Paris, 
or  Windsor,  are  much  more  likely  to  succeed  and  prove  hardy  than  those  ^own 
in  the  United  States,  farther  south.  In  many  instances  about  the  Samt  Ste. 
Marie  I  saw  abundant  evidences  of  the  partial  winter-killing  of  the  wood  of 
fruit  trees,  and  sometimes  of  the  death  of  the  entire  tree  from  this  cause,  while 
in  other  cases,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  growth  was  thrifty  and  very  fair. 
The  failures  had  probably  resulted  from  one  of  several  causes,  or  a  combination 
of  them,  the  selection  of  unsuitable  varieties,  improper  treatment,  and  from  the 
fact  in  many  instances  of  the  trees  not  being  properly  hardened  to  our  dimate.'' 

This  advice  may  be  well  followed  by  the  people  of  all  new  and  more  or  less 
remote  districts. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  District 

Before  returning  home,  Mr.  Saunders  extended  his  journey  to  the  mainland, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Sault.     He  says : — 

"  I  found  that  great  progress  had  been  made  in  this  section  of  country  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  that  the  land  was  being|  rapidlv  settled  on.  Althou^ 
comparatively  an  old  settlement,  it  is  only  witmn  the  last  few  vears  that  any- 
thing worth  speaking  of  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  thorough  cultivation  of 
the  knd.  The  earlier  settlers,  largely  French  and  half-breeds,  devoted  their  time 
mainly  to  fishing,  hunting,  etc.,  and  it  is  only  since  a  more  enteiprising  and 
thrifty  class  of  settlers  began  to  move  in,  that  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
district  are  beginning  to  be  developed. 

**  The  season  is  shorter  than  with  us,  yet  crops  appear  to  mature  well ;  seed- 
ing be^s  about  the  10th  of  May,  and  fine  weather  prevails  until  about  the  15th 
or  20th  of  September,  when  the  fall  rains  come  on,  and  there  is  not  much  growth 
after  that  Yrost  seldom  cuts  tomatoes  and  beans  until  the  middle  of  October, 
and  winter  sets  in  in  earnest  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  Novembw." 

The  acoount  Mr.  Saunders  gives  of  his  visits  to  the  farms  of  numerous  set- 
tiers,  and  the  practical  suggestions  resulting  from  his  observations,  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  S.  In  regard  to  crops  and  stock,  the  progress  noticed  was  very 
gratifying,  and  the  prospects  of  this  district,  if  communications  were  opened  up 
Y>j  railway  oonstroction,  would  be  exoellenl 
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Of  the  timber  on  the  Island  of  Manitoulin,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

**  A  very  laige  quantity  of  oedar  is  growing  on  tiie  island,  ehiefty  on  ths 
south  shore.  The  bulk  of  tiie  trees  are  lar^,  but  many  of  them  are  dead  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fires  which  have  prevailed  in  some  seasons,  yet  the  timber,  ia 
most  instances,  is  sound  and  in  good  condition.  A  large  number  of  railroad  tisi 
and  considerable  quantities  of  talegraph  poles  and  material  f  (ht  cedar  block  pave- 
ment are  annually  got  out  here ;  one  finn  in  Qore  Bay  has  rseeived  orders  for 
60,000  raUroad  ties  this  season.  Cedar  wood  is  also  much  used  for  boal-building 
and  fencing.^' 


i 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 


DISEASES  OF  STOCK    STOCK  REGISTEES. 


Before  bringing  their  report  to  a  dose,  the  Oommissioners  think  it  proper  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  head  of  this  chapter.    That 
health  and  hardiness  pre-eminently  characterize  the  stock  of  the  Canadian  farmer, 
as  a  rule,  is  a  fact  perfectly  indisputable.    Those  fatal  epidemics  that  decimate 
the  herds  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  unknown  in  the  United  States,  do  not 
visit  Canada.      With  few  exceptions,  where  disease  presents  itself,  it  is  trace- 
able either  to  an  unhealthy  condition  in  imported  stock,  or  to  some  local  and 
temporary  cause.    As  a  protection  against  the  spread  of  any  infectious  disorder, 
should  such  appear,  and  to  secure  the  readiest  information  of  the  health   of 
the  stock  in  any  district,  ^he  Qovemment  of  Ontario  has  appointed  qualified 
veterinary  practitioners  as  inspectors,  who,  acting  under  a  chief  inspector — ^Mr. 
Andrew  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College — ^may  at  any  time  be 
referred  to,  should  occasion  arise.    Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  as  already  mentioned,  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  horse-breeding  • 
and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  put  some  questions  to  him  at  the  same  time  in 
regard  to  diseases  of  stock.    Circulars  addressed  to  qualified  practitioners  in 
various  parts  of  the  Province  have  elicited  very  similar  information. 

Mr.  Smith's  emphatic  statement  is : — 

"  Hie  oatUe  of  this  cowrUry  a/re  entirely  free' from  any  contagioue  ddaeaee 
whjoutevery 

The  question  whether  tvhercxdo&is  is  or  is  not  contagious,  was  discussed,  but, 
on  this  point,  Mr.  Smith  said : — 

"  Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease,  but  my  ex- 
perience is  the  reverse ;  I  would  not  term  it  a  contagious  disease.  My  opinion  on 
this  point  difiTers  from  that  of  some  of  the  veterinaty  suigeons  in  the  XTnited 
States. 

''Professor  Law,  for  instance,  holds  tvherovloBie  to  be  contagious.  My  own 
experience,  however,  is,  that  it  is  not,  and  I  have  had  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy 

• 

But  Mr.  Smith  does  not  regard  the  disease  as  less  serious  in  its  immediate 
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consequences  on  this  account,  nor  does  he  under-rate  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  its  extension.    He  says  respecting  it : — 

"  Thoroughbred  cattle  are  subject  to  complaints  from  which  other  cattle  are 
comparatively  free ;  I  think,  in  particular,  they  are  more  liable  to  ttiberculoeis. 
This  disease,  which  ultimately  proves  fatal,  is  not  allied  to  any  form  of  pUuro- 
pneu/mania.  The  latter  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the  pleura  and  lungs,  while 
tuberculosis  involves  many  other  oigans  besides  the  lungs,  including  the  digestive 
organs.  It  appears  also  in  the  form  of  tubercular  deposits,  and  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, due  to  hereditary  influence. 

"  It  is  constitutionally  hereditary,  and^  a  disease  which,  I  believe,  is  spread- 
ing among  thoroughbred  cattle,  and  which  will  continue  to  roread,  unless  very 
great  care  be  taken  to  breed  only  from  animals  that  are  entirely  free  from  it  By 
a  careful  selection  of  breeding  animals  it  may  to  a  ^eat  extent  be  avoided. 

"  Sooner  or  later  this  disease  generally  proves  fatal.  The  indications  are,  a 
ffenend  falling  off  in  condition,  and,  if  the  disease  affects  principally  the  lungs, 
disease  of  the  lungs ;  if  the  bowels,  irritation  of  the  bowels,  occasionally  consti- 
pation, diarrhoea,  and  gradual  wasting.  It  is  a  disease  which  destroys  a  great 
many  of  our  high-priced  cattle. 

"  If  the  disease  has  run  for  a  long  time  it  becomes  incurable.  You  may  arrest 
its  progress  partially,  however,  by  judicious  management.  The  disease  is  also  liable 
to  aggravation  from  want  of  care  and  bad  ventilation. 

**  An  animal  having  a  constitutional  tendency  to  tvJberoulosis,  might  avoid 
the  disease  if  great  care  and  good  treatment  were  given  ii  I  do  not  know,  sup- 
posing the  dis^e  were  avoided  for  a  generation  or  two,  that  it  might  be  elimi- 
nated from  a  family  affected  by  it.  I  would  not  recommend  the  breeding  firom 
an  animal  affected  by  this  disease." 

On  this  subject  Professor  Brown  says : — 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  tuberculosi9f 
or  animal  consumption,  amons  cattle  in  Canada,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Short- 
horn is  any  more  liable  to  it  tnan  other  breeds.  We  have  had  cases  of  it  among 
all  breeds  except  the  Hereford.  With  the  exception  of  this  disease,  which  has 
attacked  our  cattle  considerably,  we  are  remarkably  free  from  cattle  diseaaes  in 
this  country." 

The  practice  of  in-breeding  is  no  doubt  more  or  less  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tendency  to  this  disease.  That  in-breeding,  where  skilfully  conducted,  does  not 
necessarily  cause  weakness  of  constitution,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  saooeas 
of  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  fitmous  breeders  of  stock.  But  unskilful  and 
ignorant  in-breeding  is  full  of  danger,  and  it  is  probably  this  that  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  tubercular  disease  in  some  families  of  thoroughbred  cattle. 

Farmers  purchasing,  or  breeding  from,  thoroughbreds,  cannot  use  too  mnch 
caution  in  securing  animals  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  type,  and  no  temporary  loss 
to  breeders,  should  be  too  great  to  prevent  the  rooting  out  of  those  which  exhibit 
any  cymptoma  of  this  insidious  disorder. 


The  liability  of  milking  herds  of  cattle  to  milk  fever  has  been  noticed  already. 
To  some  of  the  complaints  to  which  sheep  are  liable,  and  to  the  general  healthiiian 
of  the  flocks  in  Ontario,  reference  has  also  been  mada 
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Abortion. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the  tendency  to  abortion  among  cows,  was  treated 

upon,  but  nothing  elicited  that  threw  much  fresh  light  upon  this  occasional  source 

of  troubla    Mr.  Clay  says  on  this  point : — 

"  We  have  very  little  abortion  amon^  our  cows,  and  in^  going  through  our 
stock  books  we  find  it  becoming  very  mu(£  less^  This,  I  believe,  is  due  to  a  more 
sparing  use  than  formerly  of  rye,  which  has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  breed- 
ing qualities  of  cows.  The  same  applies  to  Indian  com.  It  is  the  ergot  which 
forms  on  these  two  grains  that  makes  them  specially  injurious  in  that  respect  I 
believe  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  rye  for  feeding  to  cows  the  better,  and  the 
more  natural  food,  such  as  hay  and  roots,  you  give  them,  the  more  certain  you  wiU 
be  to  have  good  results.  In  the  month  of  September  you  will  see  a  fungUB — smut 
— growing;  on  western  com  especially,  and  in  that  smut  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
ergot,  which  has  the  same  effect  on  cattle  as  rye.  I  am  goin^  to  give  up  the 
growth  of  lye  entirely.  We  have  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  our  cows  to 
breed.  In  our  large  herd  we  have  not,  at  the  present  moment,  six  which  are  not 
regular  breeders.  We  keep  very  accurate  statistics  relating  to  our  stock.  We 
have  a  breeding  list  printed  every  month  so  that  we  can  tell  exactly  how  the 
business  is  going.  I  attribute  our  success  in  breeding  to  the  animiJs  getting 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  being  fed  on  their  natural  food." 

While,  in  a  few  instances,  cases  of  abortion  were  mentioned,  neither  that  ten- 
dency nor  barrenness  appeared  to  be  so  frequent  as  to  call  for  particular  remark. 

Glanders. 

In  regard  to  the  diseases  of  horses,  the  evidence  is  quite  as  reassuring,  generally, 
as  that  relating  to  cattle.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  called  attention,  pointedly,  to  one 
matter  that  may  invite  more  active  measures  than  have  yet  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  a  most  dangerous  and  malignant  malady.    He  says : — 

**  I  omitted  to  state  that  horses  are  subject  to  a  contagious  disease  called 
glanders,  which  sometimes  prevails  in  certain  districts  to  a  considerable  extent. 
We  have  a  law,  intended  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  glanders,  but  it  has  never 
been  enforced  as  it  should  be.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  glanders  can  be  traced 
to  contagion  from  horses  already  in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  a  glandered 
horse  has  ever  been  imported  into  Ontario. 

'*  The  disease  is  always  prevailing  somewhere,  and  liable  to  be  disseminated ; 
it  never  quite  dies  out.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  spontaneously  generated.  It 
is  a  well  marked  example  of  a  contagious  disease,  admitting  of  spontaneous 

feneration.    Recently,  however,  one  or  two  veterinary  surgeons  in  JSkigland — 
[r.  Fleming  in  particular — ^have  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  never  spontane- 
ously generated,  but  that  it  is  always  due  to  contagion  in  one  form  or  another. 

''I  think  it  is  possible  it  may  be  originated  by  ill  ventilation  and  want  ot 
sufficient  nourishment.  A  striking  proof  that  it  may  be  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bad  ventilation,  was  given  during  me  Crimean  War.  It  broke  out  among  a  lot 
of  horses  on  board  one  of  the  transport  ships.  It  was  said  that  these  horses  were 
all  perfectly  sound  when  put  on  board,  nevertheless,  owing  to  bad  ventilation, 
the  disease  broke  out  in  a  very  severe  form.  During  the  American  War  an  im- 
mense number  of  horses  suffered  from  glanders,  although  in  that  case  it  is  quite 
possible  the  disease  spread  by  contagion.** 
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Symptoms  of  the  Disease. 

"  The  disease  shows  itself  in  a  catarrhal  form.  It  attacks  the  whole  system 
but  evinces  itself  principally  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  organs,  accom- 
panied by  a  discharge  from  the  nose.  This  discharge  is  capable  of  producing  the 
disease  in  another  animal,  being  in  that  respect  different  nrom  eatarrh. 
It  attacks  the  whole  system,  accompanied  by  farcy.  Little  ulcers  are 
formed  on  the  nose,  and  a  casual  ooserver  would  yery  easily  mistake 
a  case  of  erlanders  for  one  of  catarrh.  A  horse  suffering:  firom  erlanders 
in  a  chroBie  or  mUd .  form,  might  Uve  for  jefa,^twoor  thrJ  yeazB 
while  the  disease  in  an  acute  form  might  terminate  fatally  within  two  or 
three  weeks.  .  The  virus  is  in  a  fixed  form,  and  must  come  in  actual  contact  with 
an  animal  to  cause  disease.  Broken- windedness  will  not  develop  into  glanders, 
though  chronic  catarrh  may,  if  agmvated  by  bad  ventilation.  Ulcecs  on  the 
nose  and  enlargement  of  the  glands  are  the  cnaracteristicd  of  glanders,  by  which 
it  may  be  identified. 

"  It  is  not  curable  in  any  of  its  forms,  but  is  always  ultimately  fatal  Tom 
may  as  well  kill  your  horse  as  soon  as  you  know  he  has  become  diseased.* 

Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  remark : — 

'*  I  remember  condemning  a  horse  for  being  glandered,  and  hearing  no  more 
of  him  for  some  time ;  subsequently  I  was  consulted  by  a  farmer  near  Barrie, 
who  had  lost  three  horses  by  glanders,  and  I  found  that  the  horse  which  had  pro- 
duced the  disease  among  the  others  was  the  same  horse  I  had  condemned  a  year 
and  a-half  previous. 

"  I  think  more  stringent  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  than  those  at  present 
in  force.  Inspectors  should  have  the  power,  which  they  have  not  at  present,  of 
ordering  a  horse  to  be  killed,  which,  on  careful  examination,  they  find  to  be 
glande^d" 

The  evil  effects  of  allowing  stock  to  drink  bad  or  polluted  water,  is  also 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Smith.    He  says : — 

*<  Farmers  now  and  again  lose  horses  from  cerebrospirhal  menmgiUa,  induced 
in  most  instances  by  bad  ventilation  and  drinking  impure  water. 

*'  Water  that  has  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  even  when  covered 
with  a  green  substance,  may  not  be  so  bad  as  it  looks,  and  cattle  may  perhaps 
drink  of  it  with  apparent  impunity.  But  where  there  is  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  in  the  water,  or  where  the  drainage  of  a  stable  collects  in  it^  djsMse 
is  apt  to  result  in  stock  that  drink  firom  it.  My  opinion  is  that  bad  water  is  highly 
injurious  to  animals,  and  that  they  frequently  die  from  its  use." 

STOCK  REGISTERS  AND  STUD  BOOKS. 

In  connection  with  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  animals,  the  subject  of  reg- 
istration naturally  came  up  at  times  for  discussion.  At  present,  registration  in 
Ontario  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position.  There  is  no  Ontario  or  Canadian 
Stud  Book  or  register  for  horses.  Thoroughbred  horses  may  be,  and  no  doubt  in 
most  cases  are,  registered  in  England ;  many  having  been  imported,  would  of 
course  be  found  in  the  English  Stud  Book.  Some  of  the  breeders  of  trotting 
horses  have  them  registered  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada  there  is  no  regis- 
ter whatever.    The  want  of  a  Canadian  register  is  felt  very  greatly.    The  noceoaity 
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for  such  a  record  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  Commifision  by  Mr.  Wiser,  Dr. 
McMonagle,  and  others.  If  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  valuable 
families  of  horses,  like  the  Royal  Georges  or  the  Clear  Grits,  from  being  allowed 
gradually  to  disappear,  it  would  be  necessary  and  valuable.  But  it  is  needed  as  a 
guarantee  in  ordinary  transactions  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  it  is  no  less 
needed  by  every  fanner  who  wants  to  know,  and — ^if  he  does  himself  justice — iB 
bound  to  know,  whether  the  male  animal  he  depends  on  for  service  is  well 
bred  or  a  mongreL  This  remark  applies  to  all  sorts  of  stock — ^horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  Herd  Book  is  one  for  the  Durham  or 
Shorthorn  breed  exclusively,  controlled  by  the  Council  of  the  Agricultxural  and 
Arts  Associaticm.  Herefords,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  and  all  the  rest,  must  trust  to 
their  good  looks,  for  they  have  no  place  in  the  Herd  Book.  If  the  breed  is  to  be 
kept  up,  every  breed  or  family  of  horses,  and  every  breed  of  cattle,  should  have  its 
register.  In  regard  to  the  Clydesdale  horses,  it  is  deemed  so  important,  that  a 
Clydesdale  Registration  Society  was,  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  established  in 
Scotland  In,  Boston,  as  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  the  Holstein  cattle  have 
their  Herd  Book.  Then,  in  England,  there  is  a  Suffolk  Horse  Society,  a  Hereford 
Herd  Book  Society,  a  Welsh  Cattle  Society,  a  Galloway  Cattle  Society,  and  re- 
cently a  Shire  society  to  perpetuate  the  breed  of  the  old  English  cart  horse.  The 
American  Herd  Book,  the  Kentucky  Herd  Book,  the  American  Trottiog  Register, 
the  Ohio  Shorthorn  Register,  and  many  others,  attest  the  value  placed  by  breederer 
on  the  existence  of  an  authoritative  record  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  expedient  in  Ontario,  or  even  in  Canada,  to  establish  a  number  of 
separate  books  or  registers ;  but  one  for  all  descriptions  of  pure-bred  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine,  and  another  for  horses,  would  be  most  desirable. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to.  the  principle  on 
which  the  present  Herd  Book  is  conducted.  Five  crosses  in  the  male  and  four  in 
the  female  entitle  to  registration.  The  system  was  no  doubt  adopted  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  meet  existing  circumstances  and  the  wants  of  the  coiuitry.  It 
is  a  perfectly  honest  record,  showing  on  its  face  the  history  of  the  thing  registered. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  certain,  that,  from  whatever  cause,  a  Canadian  register  does 
not  secure  confidence  in  the  States,  where  are  to  be  found  the  best  customers  of 
the  Canadian  breeder.  Canada  is  assuredly  to  be  one  great  source  of  sup- 
ply of  pure-bred  animals  to  the  States.  Our  food  supply,  climate,  and  habits  are 
aU  favourable  to  this  form  of  enterprise,  and  enable  Canadians  to  furnish  a  better 
article  than  the  Americans  can  raise  themselves.  Hence  another  reason,  not  only 
for  registration,  but  for  registration  on  such  a  basis  as  shall  be  unimpeachable. 
It  must  not  only  be  honest  of  its  kind,  but  of  the  right  kind  in  every  respect. 

While  every  farmer  should  understand  the  general  principles  of  breeding, 
ihebusiaess  of  raising  pure-bred  stock  is  really  one  of  itself.  And,  while  it  is  an 
open  question  as  to  who  should  issue  a  herd  or  stud  book,  it  does  appear  to  the 
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OommiflBionara  only  a  matter  of  oommon  Bonse  that  breeders,  either  as  an  advisory 
board  or  board  of  censors,  should  have  a  potential  Toiee  in  its  managemeni  Ai 
there  is  absolutely  no  stud-book  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  and  as  there  is  no 
stock  register  at  all  in  Ontario,  except  the  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,  the  field  is  an 
open  one,  and  nobody  should  be  assumed  to  have  anything  but  the  public  intereil 
to  consult  in  the  matter. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  question  is  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
more  than  one  witness  for  the  licensing  of  pure-bred  stud  horses  travelling  ih« 
country,  with  a  view  to  discourage  the  use  of  inferior  animals.  That  is  aproposal 
on  which  some  difference  of  opinion  will  probably  be  found  to  exist,  althoagk 
viewed  with  favour  by  many. 

The  Commissioners  suggest  that  a  convention  of  breeders  of  pure-bred  stod^, 
called  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  might  be  a  conve- 
nient means  of  eliciting  the  views  of  persons  most  competent  to  advise:  (1)  as  to 
what  extent  registration  is  needed ;  (2)  the  best  method  of  securing  a  system  of 
registration ;  (3)  the  principles  on  which  in  regard  to  the  several  breeds  of  animals, 
it  ought  to  be  conducted ;  and  (4)  what  means  could  be  most  effectually  adopted 
to  encourage  the  use  of  only  pure-bred  male  animals  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that,  if  this  step  were  taken,  a  scheme  might  be 
devised  for  ensuring,  not  only  a  sufficiently  well-guaranteed  record  for  that  which 
has  now  no  record  at  all,  but  additional  confidence  in  and  respect  for  the  existing 
Herd  Book,  in  whatever  form  or  under  whatever  authority  it  might  be  presented  to 

the  public. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


STOOK    LAA^^S. 


The  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontaxio,  chap.  174,  sec  463>  provide,  that  the  ooun- 
cil  of  every  township,  city,  town,  and  incorporated  village,  may  make  and  pass 
by-laws  for  providing  pounds,  and  for  restraining  and  regulating  the  running 
at  large,  or  trespassing  of  any  animals,  and  for  impounding  and  selling  them  if 
not  claimed.  Section  2  of  Revised  Statute  195  further  provides  that  the  owner 
of  any  animal  not  permitted  to  run  at  ^large  by  the  by-laws  of  a  municipality 
shall  be  liable  for  the  damage  done  by  such  animal,  although  the  fence  enclosing 
the  premises  be  not  of  the  height  required  by  such  by-laws. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  some  330  townships  have,  at  one  time  or  other, 
passed  by-laws,  still  in  existence,  giving  effect  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  terms  of 
the  abov6  Act,  or  former  Acts  to  the  same  purport. 

From  reports  received  from  nearly  every  township  in  the  Province,  the  con- 
clusion must  be  drawn  that  these  by-laws  are,  to  a  large  extent,  regarded  as  a  dead 
letter,  and  this  result  appears  to  be  attributable  not  so  much  to  want  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  salutary  nature  of  their  provisions,  as  to  the  absence  of  effective 
machinery  for  carryiiig  them  out.  In  some  few  instances,  where  this  machinery 
has  been  locally  provided,  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that 
its  introdueti(Hi  may  become  general  Thus  the  Township  of  Blanshaid,  in 
the  County  of  Perth,  included  in  its  by-law  a  provision  for  a  salaried  inspector 
who,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  receives  a  fee  for  each  animal  impounded,  and  who 
is  required  to  visit  every  highway  in  the  municipality,  at  least  once  a  month. 
This  by-law,  it  is  stated,  ''has  had  a  capital  effect,  in  that  the  ratepayers  look 
sharp  after  their  stock,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  officer's  way."  In  Ancaster 
Township  (County  Wentworth),  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  is  also  imposed  on 
Inspectors;  in  East  Oxford (Coimty  of. Oxford),  and  in  Toronto  Qore  (County of 
Peel),  on  the  Road  Overseers;  and  in  Clarence  and  East  Hawkesbury  (County 
of  Prescott),  it  is  made  obligatory  also  on  the  Road  Overseers  or  Pathmasters,  who 
are  subject  to  penalties  not  exceeding  S5  in  amount  if  they  fail  or  refuse  to 
perform  their  duty. 

While  these  townships  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  in  the  Province  that  have 
grrwcQiEd  ^^  obyipus  difficulty,  there  are  man^  who  complain  of  the  absenpe  of 
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the  requisite  machinerj  for  Garrying  out  the  law,  and  who  eyidently  look  to  the 
Provincial  Legislature  for  its  amendment.  The  reports  teem  with  sach  expres- 
sions, as  **  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business ;"  ''  The  law  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  treated  while  redresB  can 
only  be  obtained  by  neighbour  and  friend  prosecuting  neighbour  and  Mend;" 
^  I  will  suffer  any  injury  before  I  turn  public  prosecutor  and  have  my  firiend 
fined ;"  "  The  inhabitants  are  very  forbearing,  and  would  rather  suffer  loss  than 
give  offence ;"  ''The  law  is  inoperative  because  nobody  has  been  appointed  to  see  its 
provisions  enforced ;"  '^  The  Statutes  should  provide  for  the  i4>pointment  of  an 
officer — ^not  a  reeve  or  councillor — to  prosecute,"  etc 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  thro\ighout  the  Province  to  have 
stock  by-laws  made  effectually  operative,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails  regard- 
ing the  modus  operandi.  In  the  County  of  Dundas,  where  they  are  reported 
partially  operative,  "  people  by  common,  consent  use  tho  roadsides  as  pastures 
when  the  grass  is  good  and  there  are  no  ornamental  trees  needing  protection  from 
cattle,"  firom  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  general  desire  in  that 
county  to  emulate  its  neighbours  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  road  fences  are 
gnklually  disappearing  and  tree  planting  is  becoming  common  under  the  influence 
of  a  law  confining  all  classes  of  animals  within  the  respective  farms. 

In  some  counties  where  there  is  a  general  desire  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  cattle 
from  running  on  the  highways,  the  owner  of  only  one  cow  is  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  by-law,  and  this  exemption  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  others 
who  cannot  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  turning  their  stock  on  the  roads.  Thus 
in  the  Township  of  Hope  (County  Durham),  it  is  complained  that  "the  poor  man's 
cow"  does  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  road  pasture,  "on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  cattle  and  sheep  (belonging  to  two-thirds  of  i^e  farmers)  running  on 
the  said  road."  In  the  Township  of  McEinnon  (County  Huron),  the  by-law  "is 
seldom  or  never  enforced,"  a  fact  not  difficult  to  be  tmderstood  when  it  is  found  to 
provide  that  animals  are  not  to  be  impounded  while  grazing  on  the  roads  or oonunons, 
but  that  their  owners  are  liable  to  a  fine  for  allowing  them  to  run  at  large.  Neither 
is  it  surprising  that  the  township  does  not  communicate  the  number  of  convictions, 
if  any,  before  a  Magistrate  for  infractions  of  a  by-law  in  terms  so  contradi  ctory. 
In  the  Township  of  Osprey  (County  Grey),  the  by-law  is  totally  inoperative.  The 
writer  of  the  report  says : — '*  I  was  this  morning  sending  a  cow  to  a  thoroughbred 
bull  for  which  I  had  paid  service.  On  her  way  she  was  served  by  one  of  those 
'  roadster  rats '  which  infest  the  highways."  No  dOubt  like  instances  are  com- 
mon, and  are  the  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  loss  to  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  or  maintain  pure  stock.  In  East  Oxford  Township  (County  Oxford), 
although  the  duty  is  imposed  on  overseers  of  highways  to  distrain  and  impound 
estray  cattle,  the  by-law  is  reported  inoperative,  and  there  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  convictions.  The  report  says :  "  Although  three-fourths  or  more  of  tht 
farmers  never  tun^  an  animal  on  the  road,  they  are  put  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
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up  strong  fences  to  protect  their  crops  from  animals  that  are  starving  on  the  road." 
Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  majority  needlessly  suffers  itself  to  be  injured  by  the 
minority.  The  farmers  can,  if  so  disposed,  by  insisting  on  the  strict  carrying  out 
of  the  by-law,  relieve  themselves  altogether  from  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
road  fences. 

In  some  townships  great  complaint  is  made  of  the  ravages  of  hogs  on  the 
highways.  In  EUice  (County  of  Perth),  the  report  says :  "  No  person  cares  to  im- 
pound hogs,  yet,  I  believe  $400  yearly  will  not  repair  the  damage  they  do  on  the 
roads  in  our  township."  Though  these  animals,  over  a  certain  age  or  weight,  or 
unringed,  are  generally  placed  under  prohibition,  it  is  certain  that  the  laws  are 
seldom  if  ever  observed.  To  the  contradictory  and  uncertain  character  of  many 
of  the  provisions  of  those  laws  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  of  their  being 
so  generally  inoperative.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  determine  precisely  the  age 
or  weight  of  a  sheep  or  hog,  yet  many  of  the  by-laws  prescribe  the  age  or  weight 
beyond  which  animals  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  run  at  large.  Where,  as  in  a 
case  like  this,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  law  has  been  infringed, 
there  wiU  always  be  found  people  ready  to  set  aside  or  evade  its  provisions. 

Some  townships  prohibit  the  grazing  of  all  animals  on  the  highways  *'  except 
within  half  a  mile  of  hotels,  stores  and  grist  mills."  This  exception  is  one 
almost  certain  to  lead  to  difficulty.  It  is  intended,  no  doubt,  to  benefit  farmerp 
attending  those  places  and  remaining  over  for  some  time  on  business,  but  it  is  cer 
tain  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  residents  in  the  locality — generally  numerous— 
and  in  turn  by  others  outside  the  specified  limit.  Again,  a  large  majority  of  the 
townships  prescribe  what  animals  may,  and  what  animals  may  not  run  at  large, 
and  name  certain  months  of  the  year  and  so  many  hours  per  day  during  which 
permission  is  accorded.  Where  this  is  done,  and  where  it  is  nobody's  business  to 
prosecute,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  law  were  not  generally  disregarded. 

Farmers  examined  by  the  Commissioners  were  very  generally  favourable  to 
the  enforcement  of  an  effective  stock  law.  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth  (Grey),  prob- 
ably expressed  a  very  wide-spread  feeling  on  this  subject  when  he  said : — 

**  1  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  grievance  that  is  beginning  to  attract  at- 
tention, namely,  the  running  at  large  of  cattle.  I  would  not  be  in  favour-  of  doing 
away  with  fences  entirely;  we  couldn't  do  that,  but  I  would  be  in  favour  of 
making  each  man  take  care  of  his  own  animals.  It  is  not  right  that  I  should  be 
compelled  to  fence  my  farm  to  keep  out  my  neighbour's  cattle.  I  don't  think  I 
should  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  the  animals  of  other  people 
off  my  farm.  I  believe  a  better  class  of  stock  would  be  kept  if  cattle  were  pre- 
vented running  at  large." 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  a 
0fo>ck  law,  whether  local  or  general,  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  should  be  directly 
prohibitory,  that  there  should  be  no  exemptions  whatever,  and  that  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  should  be  handed  over  to  a  competent  stiaried  officer,  with  the  under- 
that  he  is  to  do  his  duty  independent  of  all  local  influences. 
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To  Bostain  this  opinion  it  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  travel  outside  of  our 
own  domain.  While,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  stock  laws  now  existing  in 
the  Province,  and  based  on  well-designed  legislative  enactments,  are  almost 
wholly  inoperative,  nevertheless  there  are  localities  where  the&e  laws  have  been 
effectively  and  beneficially  enforced.  In  addition  to  the  Township  of  Blanshard, 
in  Perth  County,  already  adverted  to,  North  Cayuga  (County  of  Haldimand),  has  a 
law  providing  that  **  any  person,  after  being  notified  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
who  shall,  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  such  notice,  wilfully  allow  or  permit 
any  animal,  his  or  her  property,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  to  run  at  large  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  this  by-law,  shall  forfeit  or  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,  or 
more  than  $5,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  etc. ;  but 
**  this  shall  not  interfere  witix  any  other  remedy  or  proceeding."  In  this  township 
it  is  reported  the  by-law  is  operative  and  convictions  have  been  had  In  th6  town- 
ship of  East  Whitby  (County  of  Ontario),  a  by-law,  than  which  it  is  stated  none 
ever  enacted  by  the  municipality  caused  so  much  excitement,  was  passed  in  1879. 
It  has  been  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effect  in  at  least  one  locality.  In  the 
yiUage  of  Columbus  it  is  strictly  carried  out,  "  and,"  it  is  added,  "  the  change  is 
manifest  in  parties  starting  to  beautify  the  roadsides."  In  the  township  of  West- 
minster (County  of  Middlesex),  where  the  by-law  is  reported  partially  operative, 
lives  a  sturdy  agriculturist,  who  determined  that,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, it  should  not  become  a  nullity.  Mr.  Thomas  Carruthers,  of  lot  7,  conces- 
sion 5,  planted  trees  in  front  of  his  land,  and  for  some  years  has  strictly  enforced 
on  his  h)ad  the  law  prohibiting  the  running  of  animals  at  large. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  can  be  done  by  individual  effort  to 
make  stock  laws  a  real  benefit  to  a  community,  and,  where  the  desirability  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  canying 
them  out  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  recent  legislation,  and  without  furiher 
legislative  interference.  In  districts  where  there  is  a  large  area  of  wild  land  and 
few  clearings,  stock  laws  are  unnecessary ;  in  closely-settled  and  cleared  up  regions 
^eir  utility  must  be  evident.  In  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  thej 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  adjunct  of  civilization. 

In    New  York  State  they  are  largely  operative,  and  so  popular    have 
they  become  that  gentlemen  of  experience,  from  whom  reports    have    been 
received,  declare   their   belief   that  fifty   persons    will   be  found  to  approve 
where    only    one    will    condemn,  and    that    it   would  be  impossible   to  find 
a  legislator  from  the  rural   districts  who   would  dare  to  make  an  6ffi>rt  to 
strike  them  from  the  Statute  Book.    Under  the  operation  of  these  laws  Hat 
highways  and    byways  of    the  State  have    practically  become  a  portion  of 
adjoining:  farms ;  the  grass  is  turned  into  hay,  the  weeds  are  checked  before  Uiezr 
seeds  ripen  and  spread  over  the  fields,  shade-trees  are  planted  which  require  bo 
protection  during  their  early  growth,  and  private  residences,  heretofore  fenced  is, 
^re  now  open  to  the  roadways.    The  only  people  opposed  to  these  Uws  are  tbcer 
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who,  not  being  landholders,  desire  free  pasture  for  cattle,  on  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  common  land.  As  in  some  parts  of  Ontario,  an  opinion 
seems  to  hold  that  the  laws  would  be  even  more  operative  than  they  are  were 
their  provisions  simplified  and  the  duty  of  impounding  cattle  made  incumbent  on 
the  overseers  of  highways,  thus  obviating  the  objection  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  private  individuals  often  engenders  ill  feeling  among  neighbours. 
The  opinion  is  also  advanced  in  some  quarters,  that  with  the  stock-laws  should  be 
coupled  a  rigid  enactment  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds  on  the  publio 
roads. 

In  Ohio  it  is  provided  that  owners  letting  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats, 
swine  or  geese  go  astray,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  five  dollars  for  each  ofience,  and  shall  be  farther  liable  for  damage  done 
without  reference  to  the  fence  that  may  enclose  the  premises  of  complainant. 
Further,  any  person  finding  any  animal  at  large  mxiy  and  a  constable  shcM  take 
up  and  confine  the  same  forthwith,  that  it  may  be  treated  as  an  estray.  But, 
nevertheless,  commissioners  of  counties  may  grant  general  permission  for  any  of 
the  animals  named  to  run  at  large,  and  in  counties  where  there  are  no  commis- 
sioners, township  trustees  may  grant  special  permits,  revokable  at  discretion, 
on  three  days'  notice.  But  swine  must  be  prevented  by  rings  or  other  means  from 
rooting,  if  they  are  permitted  to  run  at  large. 

In  Michigan,  similar  powers  are  vested  in  a  Board  of  County  Supervisors, 
and  in  any  county  in  which  those  powers  are  exercised,  any  person  owning  or 
occupying  land,  may  seize  and  take  possession  of  strayed  animals  found  on  the 
highway  opposite  such  land,  or  trespassing  on  his  premises.    He  is  to  inform  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  such  seizure,  and  the  latter  is  empowered  to  authorize  the 
sale  by  auction  of  the  animal  or  animals  seized.    K  not  claimed  before  sale,  the 
animal  or  animals  shall  be  sold,  and  the  following  sums  deducted  from  the  pro- 
ceeds:— Justice's  fees:  For  every  horse,  $1.00;  for  cattle,  60  cents  each;  sheep  or 
swine,  25  cents  each.     To  the  person  making  the  seizure:  For  every  horse,  $1.00; 
for  cattle,  50  cents  each ;  for  sheep,  10  cents  each ;  for  swine,  25  cents  each ;  to- 
gether with  reasonable  compensation  for  the  care  of  such  animal  while  in  custody. 
The  balance,    if  not  claimed  within  a  year,    goes  to  the  Township  Treas* 
tirer.     (The  owner  of  any  animal  seized  may  redeem  it  before  sale  on  payment  of 
fee&)    A  later  law,  however,  leaves  legislation  on  this  subject  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  each  township,  who  may  at  any  legal  meeting  make  orders  and 
by-laws  determining  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  animals  named  shall  be 
restrained  firom  going  at  large,  and  fixing  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  breach  of 
such  by-laws. 

The  Commissioners  submit  the  information  they  have  obtained  on  this  sub- 
ject, knowing  fuU  well  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome  in 
order  to  secure  a  due  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  abready  exist  in  this  Province, 
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and  the  objections  that  may  be  raised  to  a  general  Act  similar  to  the  one  existing 
in  New  York.  That  a  very  general  feeling  prevails  in  favour  of  a  more  stringent 
law  than  now  exists  is  pretty  evident,  and  if  tree  planting  is  to  become  general,  it 
mnst  be  accompanied  by  some  legislation  in  this  respect.  Meantime,  the  creation 
of  an  active  public  sentiment  may  do  much  to  make  existing  by-laws  far  more 
effective. 


CONCLUDING   REMARKS. 


The  Commissioners  will  now  bring  their  review  of  the  evidence  taken  bj 
them  to  a  close  with  a  few  general  observations  on  some  points  not  yet  fully  dis- 
posed o£     In  the  preceding  chapters  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
returns  from  townships  in  Appendix  £,  and  the  information  thus  obtained  has  been 
already  so  freely  drawn  upon  as  to  render  a  separate  reference  to  it  unnecessary. 
As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  Commissioners  expressed  their  opinion  of  the 
character  of  these  returns  and  their  appreciation  of  the  conscientious  manner  in 
which  the  major  part  of  them  had  been  prepared.     They  must,  however,  be  re- 
garded rather  as  inviting  further  investigation,  founded  on  their  contents,  than  as 
absolute  and  final  in  themselves.     For  instance,  the  reply  as  to  the  proportions  of 
first-dass  or  inferior  farm  buildings  in  each  of  the  townships  forming  a  county 
would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  return  of  the  precise  number  of  such  in 
each  separate  township  before  an  exact  average  for  the  county  could  be  struck. 
The  same  applies  to  the  area  under  cultivation  for  particular  crops,  the  proportion 
of  faxmers  using  machinery,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  returns.     This  would 
require  a  complete  census,  officially  prepared,  and  a  considerable  time  for  analyzing 
and  w^orking  out  the  details.     At  the  same  time,  the  approximate  averages  struck 
from  the  returns,  when  tested  by  other  materials  for  forming  a  judgment,  liave 
usually  been  found  to  be  quite  suiHcieutly  accurate  for  ordinary  purposes,  if  not 
for  exact  calculation. 

Much  of  the  matter,  however,  contained  in  these  tables  is  complete  in  itself, 
and,  by  referring,  as  can  be  done  most  conveniently,  to  townships,  any  intelligent 
person  desiring  fuller  information  than  the  county  summaries  afford,  can  obtain 
it,  -while  those  summaries,  on  the  other  hand,  will  assist  most  effectively  all  who 
desire  general  information  as  to  any  one  county  or  the  whole  Province. 


Sow  far  settlement  has  progressed,  and  at  what  rate,  is  shown  by  the  replies 
to  the  first  three  questk)ns.  Looking  at  the  nature  of  the  country  in  its  primeval 
condition,  at  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  which  existed  abroad,  and  are  not  yet 
wholly  removed,  as  to  its  climate ;  to  the  temptations  to  settlement  offered  by  the 
busy  BJoA  enterprising  people  of  the  adjoining  Union ;  and  to  other  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  political  position  of  Canada,  now  happily  for  ever  removed ;  tha 
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progress  in  settlement  achieved  in  Ontario  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  internal  communications  established,  are  causes  for  pride  and  gratifi- 
cation. 

And  when  the  eye  glances  over  the  returns  showing  the  compnativelj  small 

area  of  poor  'jr  uncultivable  soil,  or  when  the  evidence  is  examined  relating  to 

fruit  culture,  coupled  with  that  respecting  meteorological  observations^  no  one 

can  pretend  to  deny  that  Ontario  is  "  a  pleasant  land,"  and  that  both  climate  and 

soil  are  certain  to  respond  liberally  to  the  call  of  the  husbandman. 

Not  less  generous  is  nature  in  providing  means  for  the  growth  of  those  pro- 
ducts best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  animals  in  demand,  not  only  as  food  for  the 
European  consumer,  but  by  the  busy  nation  to  the  south  of  us  for  breeding,  and 
for  many  economical  purposes.  Mellowed  by  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes,  while 
still  bracing  enough  to  impart  health  and  vigour  to  the  animal  frame,  in  these 
respects  the  climate  of  Ontario  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


The  forest  wealth  of  Ontario  has  been  fully  touched  upon  in  Chapter  IV.  The 
returns  from  the  Township  Clerks  show  a  total  acreage  of  21,081,575  acres  in  that 
portion  of  the  Province  comprised  in  township  municipalities.  That  again,  it  may  be 
remarked,  lies  all  to  the  south  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing ;  it  includes  incor- 
porated townships  only  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  acreage  of  the 
Province  as  a  whole.  Of  this  area  9,877,182  acres  are  reported  as  cleared,  the 
balance,  presiunably  imdeared,  being  about  11,000,000  acres.  It  niust  be  observed, 
however,  that  no  less  than  7|  millions  of  acres  of  the  uncleared  land  are  to  be 
found  in  sixteen  county  municipalities,  leaving  the  remaining  twenty-one  only 
about  3|  millions  of  acres  between  them.  Nor  must  it  be  too  hastily  assumed 
that  the  imcleared  always  represents  timbered  land.  Deducting  marshy  and  un- 
drained  portions,  some  very  rough  sections,  and  lands  that  have  been  denuded  oi 
their  forest  growth  by  fire,  the  quantity  of  available  timbered  lands  will  be  found 
sufficiently  reduced  in  the  older  counties  to  justify  all  that  has  been  said  on  th' 
necessity  of  tree  planting,  and  the  effects  of  forest  clearing. 


For  reasons  already  suggested  the  averages  of  first  class  or  inferior  dwellin.^ 
houses  in  rural  Ontario  cannot  be  accepted  as  exact,  but  the  Commisaioiners 
believe  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  general  purpose  of  showing  the  progress 
made  in  this  direction,  the  rate  of  progress  corresponding  in  most  cases  pretty 
nearly  with  the  length  of  the  period  of  settlement,  at  all  events  in  those  districts 
where  the  course  of  improvement  has  not  been  retarded  by  natural  disadvant-ages  <s 
the  character  of  the  earlier  immigration.  Approximately,  then,  about  45  per  oenl  d 
the  dwellings  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  appear  to  be,  in  the  terms  of  the  qoeetiaBy 
brick,  stone,  or  first-class  frame.     Of  out-buildings  the  proporticm  stated  to  bt 
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first-class  is  54  per  cent,  rather  in  excess,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  improved 
dwellings ;  showing  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  farmers  prefer  to  make  shift 
with  less  showy  or  less  convenient  and  comfortable  houses  for  themselves,  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  accommodation  for  their  crops,  and  good  shelter  for  their  stock. 
This  prudent  disposition,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  the  subject  of  observation 
among  the  Commissioners  during  their  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  Froviixce, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  some  of  the  newly-settled  sections.  It  may  safely 
be  averred  that  no  better  .means  of  securing  ultimately  a  good  house  for  himself 
than  an  investment  in  good  buildings,  can  be  devised  by  the  agriculturist  in  this 
country.  But  among  the  remaining  46  or  47  per  cent,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
improvement. 

Very  satisfactory  is  i;he  almost  universal  use  of  labour-saving  machinery. 
If  the  average  aU  over  be  taken,  it  would  appear  that  71  per  celit.  of  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  use  machinery  in  their  ordinary  operations.     But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  the  area  still  encumbered  with  stumps,  where  machinery  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully employed,  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation,  the  use  of  machinery  may 
be  said  to  be  all  but  universal.    The  exceptions  to  its  use  in  well-settled  counties 
are  very  few  indeed.  The  supply,  too,  of  ingenious  inventions  keeps  pace  with  the 
demand.    It  was  informally  stated  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  that  only  two 
w^ants  in  this  respect  needed  to  be  supplied,  the  one  a  machine  for  sowing  gypsum, 
the  other,  one  for  distributing  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  plants.    It  is  beUeved 
.that  the  first  mentioned  desideratum  has  been  provided ;  the  other  will  not  be  long 
behind.     So  far  as  the  purchase  of  machines  is  concerned  the  danger  is  rather  in 
the  direction  of  a  too  ready  yielding  to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  agent  introdu- 
cing some  novelty  which  is  not  invariably  an  improvement,  backed  by  the  beguile- 
ments  of  offers  of  long  credit.    But  the  reasonable  desire  to  lessen  manual  labour, 
and  abridge  the  time  needed  in  particular  operations  at  seasons  when  time  is  very 
precious,  is  the  best  ally  of  the  agricultural  implement  or  machine  maker. 


It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  know,  that  out  of  403  townships  reporting  on 

the  use  of  special  fertilizers,  in  286  these  valuable  aids  to  the  agriculturist  are 

employed — ^were  it  possible,  on  the  evidence,  to  believe,  that  their  use  is  general 

in  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  number  last  mentioned.    But  in  too  many 

cases  it  is  clear  that  their  application  is  confined  to  the  more  enterprising  farmers. 

No  country  could  be  more  favoured  with  an  abundant  supply  of  these  products, 

and  only  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  value  is  needed  to  ensure  their  fietr  more 

liberal  and  general  application. 

^phe  subjects  of  crops  and  stock  have  been  somewhat  exhaustively  discussed 
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elsewhere.  It  is  onl  j  necessary  here  to  allude  to  what  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  the  comparatively  small  profits  of  the  ordinary  farmer  on  his  outlay.  That 
the  profits  are  much  less  than  they  might  be  with  better  management  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  nor  is  it  denied  that,  even  at  present  profits,  some  not  very  good 
farmers  manage  to  make  a  living  and  more.  It  has,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  on  every  estimate  of  the  cost  of  crop  raising,  the  whole  amount  of  labour  h 
charged.  The  farmer's  own  time,  and  that  frequently  of  his  son  or  sons,  is  thus 
paid  for  before  the  balance  of  profits  is  struck,  and  this  item  is,  for  a  large  poiiioD 
of  the  year,  equal  probably  in  amount  to  the  whole  requirements  of  the  household, 
so  far  as  money  purchases  are  concerned.  The  same  remark  applies  to  charges  for 
attendance  on  stock,  marketing  produce,  and  other  operations.  If  these  be 
deducted  from  the  outlay  account,  the  profits  will  be  very  (x)nsiderable  in  many 
cases  where  otherwise  they  would  appear  very  small.  Where,,  too,  the  farm  is 
owned  by  the  occupier,  and  unencumbered  by  mortgage,  the  charge  for  interest 
goes  into  the  farmer's  own  pocket,  although  it  has  to  be  debited  in  the  account 
before  the  actual  cost  of  a  crop*  can  be  correctly  ascertained.  If  it  be  recollected 
that,  in  addition  to  those  circumstances  already  mentioned,  the  farmer  supplies 
all  the  needs  of  himself  and  family,  so  far  as  the  first  necassaries  of  life  are  con- 
cerned, at  wholesale  price,  even  if  he  charges  all  his  household  consumption  &s 
he  is  supposed  to  charge  the  stuff  consumed  by  his  stock  at  market  rates,  another 
source  of  saving,  which  is  equivalent  to  profit,  is  ascertained. 


I 

The  Commissioners  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  proportion  of  labour  employed  on  Ontario  farms,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  arrangements  between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Op- 
portunity has  not  offered  for  such  an  inquiry  beyond  eliciting^  some  general  in- 
formation. The  opinion  of  good  farmers  is,  that  not  less  than  three  adult 
males,  or  a  force  equal  to  that  strength  should  be  employed  on  every  100-acre  farm, 
and  can  be  so  employed  profitably.  The  disposition  to  provide  for  the  aoeommo- 
dation  of  married  labourers  also  appears  to  be  increasing. 


The  work  of  the  Commissioners  is  now  concluded.  How  imperfectly,  look- 
ing at  the  importance  and  many  bearings  of  the  subject  remitted  to  them,  they 
are  only  too  sensible.  Their  duty  was  a  novel  one.  Their  course  had  to  be  shape*! 
from  time  to  time,  as  experience  was  obtained  or  suggestions  were  presentol 
They  have  sought  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  t: 
be  done  in  the  time,  and  with  the  means  at  their  command.  And  their  labour? 
have  been  lightened  by  the  hope  that  a  clearer  sense  of  what  may  be  "achievec 
by  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts,  may  inspire  the  agiicaltiuists  of 
Ontario  with  increased  determination,  to  attain  in  everything  to  the  highest  itti 
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Ihe  beat.  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  the  simplest  operations  of  this  most 
honourable  of  pursuits,  the  farmer  who  prooeeds— not  upon  chance  or  by  merely 
tradhiiKial  habit  but— on  sound  principles,  is  elevating  hi?  calling  from  the  mere 
drudgery  of  toil  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  as  he  seeks  to  co-operate  with 
Nature's  beneficent  laws,  and  to  secure  his  full  share  of  her  bounties.  If  he  keeps 
this  steadily  in  view  it  will  give  a  new  chann  to  labour,  and  present  at  each  step 
fresh  objects  to  awaken  his  interest  or  to  stimulate  his  ambition  to  excel. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        Samuel  Casey  Wood,  Cluivmuin. 

Thomas  Ballantynjb. 
J.  B.  Aylsworth. 
William  Brown. 
John  Watson. 
Thomas  Stock. 
Andrew  Wilson. 
John  Dryden. 
William  SAUNDERa 
Eli  H.  Hilborn. 
J.  P.  Wiser. 
Edward  Byrne. 
John  McMillan. 
William  Whitelaw. 
Richard  Gibson. 
Francis  Malcolm. 
Edward  Stock. 
Alfred  H.  Dymondl 

Toronto,  Februaay,  1881. 
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THE  OUTTING-UP  OF  OUR  EXPERIMENTAL  CATTLE. 

From  the  pease,  oat  and  oom  experiment  of  1880-81,  we  retained  four  steers  in  view 
lor  Ghrigtmaa  one  each  of  Hereford  and  Ayrshire  grades,  and  two  Shorthorn  grades. 
They  were  housed  all  summer,  getting  green  fodder  with  pea  meal.  When  sold  to  Messrs. 
MaUon  k  Co.,  of  Toronto,  we  had  their  kind  permission  to  superintend  the  killing  and 
cutting-up,  so  as  to  obtain  correct  percentages,  now  looked  upon  as  valuable  points  in 
the  make-np  of  beefing  cattle.  This  subject  receives  too  little  attention  among  breeders, 
feeders,  batchers  and  exporters.  It  will  be  easy  to  show  how  a  shipload  of  fattened 
'Cattle  can  be  $8,000  more  or  less  in  value,  according  to  percentage  of  ofikl — whether  only 
«ixty  to  the  100,  or  as  much  as  sixty-six  of  clean  butchers'  meat  to  every  100  lbs.  live 
weight  Nationally,  then,  we  are  highly  interested  even  in  this  one  item,  and  there  are 
others  proportionately  valuable,  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  submit. 

The  cutting-up  value  of  a  fat  cattle  beast  depends  upon  four  things : 

Breed, 
Sex, 

Food,  and 
Age. 

Breed  regulates  the  whole  proportion  of  offal ;  sex  also  affects  the  amount  of  waste 
•(so  called),  b^ng  more  in  the  lemale  and  less  in  the  male  and  steer  ;  food  very  materially 
increases  and  lessens  the  butchers'  profit — on  the  one  hand,  pasture  gives  the  greater 
waste,  and  dry  fodder  with  grain  increasing  the  proportion  of  clean  meat.  Age  is  no 
«econdary  agent  in  all  this  work,  as  youth  gives  flabbiness  with  more  offal,  while  the  more 
matare  makes  things  firmer,  fills  up,  and  offers  more  tallow. 

In  the  animals  we  are  about  to  slaughter,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  have  know- 
ledge of  all  these  infiuences,  with  particular  reference  to  their  being  housed  and  grain-fed 
mJ}  gammer. 

A  Shorthorn  grade,  in  this  example,  means  the  second  cross  of  a  pure  Shorthorn  upon 
•n  ordinary  Canadian  cow  ;  and  the  Hereford  and  Ayrshire  grades  were  the  first  crosses 
from  exactly  the  like  cow.  The  two  Shorthorn  steers  were  twins,  and  had  no  other  nurse 
but  their  mother,  so'  that  very  much  allowance  must  be  considered  in  making  comparisons 
«— this  must  not  be  forgotten.     Food  and  management  were  alike  to  olL 
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The  eatting-ap  table  that  follows  shows  the  respectiye  ages  in  days,  killing  wei^^t, 
home  weight,  and  classification  of  carcass  materials,  along  with  percentages  of  offid  to 
killing  weight,  of  tallow  to  the  same,  uid  the  very  important  one  of  percentage  of  clean 
flesh  or  butchers'  meat  to  the  gross  live  weight. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  Shorthorn  grade,  the  average  of  twin  steers,  970  days  old,  gave, 
li^  lbs.  of  offal,  5^  lbs.  of  tallow,  and  63.92  lbs.  (say  64  lbs.)  of  clean  meat  to  every  10(y 
lbs.  live  weight ;  this  was  from  a  rate  of  increase  of  1.41  lbs.  per  day.  A  Hereford  grade 
dteer,  1^025  days  old,  gave  13^  lbs.  of  offal,  6^  lbs.  of  tallow,  and  64.65  lbs.  of  cleaa 
flesh  to  every  100  lbs.  live  weight,  from  a  daily  increase  of  1|  Iba  during  these  1,025 
days.  And  an  Ayrshire  grade  steer,  1,095  days  old,  gave  15{  lbs.  offal,  4f  Iba  tallow^ 
and  63^  lbs.  of  clean  meat  to  every  100  lbs.  live  weight,  from  a  daily  gain  of  1.42  IIm. 
per  day.  In  comparing  these,  the  Hereford  grade  has  the  least  percentage  of  offid,  t^ 
greatest  of  tallow,  ahd  the  greatest  percentage  of  butchers'  meat ;  in  all  Uiese,  the  A^yr^ 
■hire  is  considerably  lowest,  while  the  Shorthorn  takes  as  nearly  as  possible  an  interme- 
diate position.  While  not  alike  for  oomparison,  because  of  breeding  and  of  much  greater 
age,  I  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it  interesting  to  place  alongside  a  forty-four  months 

I^ure  bred  Devon  steer.     Note  the  lower  gain  per  day,  the  much  greater  proportion  of  tal- 
ow  and  less  offal  that  age  (and  may-be  breed)  gives,  along  with  no  less  thiui  65|  lbs.  ci 
dean  meat  to  every  100  Iba  of  live  weight. 

Thb  Market  Value  of  Four  Kinds  of  Bssf. 

It  is  not  what  the  butcher  wants  to  "  show  off  "  with  at  Christ-mas,  and  for  which^ 
as  a  btuinees  agerU^  he  gives  more  than  for  anything  else,  but  it  is  what  suits  the  average 
consumer,  who  requires  the  most  economical  roast  or  boil  at  any  time.  When  the  farmer 
feeds,  and  the  butcher  cuts  up  just  that  stamp  of  animal  from  which  both  the  epicure  and 
the  uncultivated  hungry  can  be  served,  we  may  conclude  as  having  produced  the  standaird. 
'Sow^  what  is  such  a  standard,  and  its  application  to  these  under  discussion  %  I  purpose 
to  invite  examination  to  this  under  two  heads :  1st,  Merit  by  Appearance ;  and  2iui» 
Merit  by  Actual  Cooking  and  Consumption. 

(1)    THSIR  MERIT  BY  APPBARAKGB. 

'  The  standard  of  what  is  called  **  first-class  beef/'  without  regard  to  breed,  is  said  to  be: 

1.  In  general  appearance  a  clear  cherry-red. 

2.  Juicy  or  sappy  in  appearance. 

3.  Fine  smooth  grain  to  the  touch. 

4.  Fat  and  lean  well  mixed,  or  marbled.     . 

5.  Fat  of  a  clear  straw  colour. 

6.  Suet  to  be  of  a  brighter  shade  than  the  fat,  with  little  fibre,  and  to  crumble  easl^. 

7.  Loin  and  ribs  to  be  covered  with  fat  more  or  less  in  thickness. 

8.  The  sirloin  when  cut  to  Idq  about  equal  thickness  at  both  ends. 

9.  Little  bone  anywhere.  ^ 
10.  Thickness  of  flesh  and  fat  everywhere. 


I  There  are  many  other  ways  of  putting  quality,  according  to  national  and  individu«l 

I  Biodes  of  expression,  but  these  will  serve  our  purpose  at  present. 

In  order  to  submit  the  four  kinds  named  to  this  standard,  I  have  much  pleasme  m 

giving  three  illustrations  of  each,  as  taken  by  an  artist,  strictly  according  to  scale,  and  is 

every  detail  they  are  well  and  faithfully  done.     Each  set  of  cuts  being  exactly  from  tk» 

'^  lame  parts  of  each  of  the  breeds,  there  is  necessarily  very  much  here  that  must  inter«flt 

II  not  only  the  people  of  Canada,  but  every  civilized  country.  Indeed,  this  inquiry  is  oM 
p  of  the  fields  of  our  profession  that  has  lain  too  long  untilled  ;  and  while  I  do  not  say  tbi^ 
';  we  are  the  first  to  cut  turf,  I  trust  we  will  be  the  first  to  establish  a  series  of  such  illii- 
I  trations  over  many  years'  coming  experience  that  can  be  looked  to  as  reliable  for  univer- 
J  tal  reference. 


^..v 


SHORTHORN   GRADE. 


Second  Cut  Rib, 


HEREFORD    GRADE. 


iECOND  LUT.  HIB 


AYRSHIRE   GRADE. 


Second  Cur,  Rib. 


PURE   DEVON. 


SECOND  Cut,  Rib 


Tenderloin, 


OUTTINQ-UP  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  CATTLE. 
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The  Cuttino-up  of  Four  Kinds  op  Fat  Steers.^ 


Age  In  days 


Offal 

TaDow 

Blood ' 

HMdandFeet 

Hide  and  TaU 

OercMs ^. 

KflUng  weight 

Home  weight 

Daily  gain  per  head 

Peroentage  of  offal  to  killing  weight  . . . 
Peroentage  of  tallow  to  killing  weight 
Perotntage  of  carcass  to  killing  weight. 


Shorthorn 
Grades. 


970 

lbs. 
180i 

67i 
66^ 
51 
86ji 
801 
1253 
1357 
1.41 
14a 
6i 
63.92 


Hereford 
Grades. 


Ayrshire 
Grades. 


1025 

lbs. 
194 

90 

70 

60 

96 

933 

1443 

1536 

1.60 

13i 

H 
64.65 


1095 

lbs. 
206 

63 

70 

59 

86 

836 

1320 

1443 

1.42 

16J 

63.83 


Pure  DavoA. 


1325 

lbs. 
169 

125 

87 

75 

103 

1075 

16;S4 

1706 

1.28 

104 

71 
65.78 


(2)   THEIR   MERIT   BY   ACTUAL   COOKING  AND   EATING. 

Boilin(/. 


Sborthom  Grades . 
Hereford  Grade  . . 
AjTflhlre  Grade. . . 

Par*  D«Ton 

Mean 


Weight 

Weight 

Difference. 

Per  cent,  ef 

before. 

after. 

shrinkage. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 
lbs. 

Ibe. 

71 

64 

11 

21 

61 

4i 

2 

29 

H 

Si 

n 

33 

7 

<«• 

2i 

32 

29 

The  Shorthorn  loses  least  hj  boiling,  and  the  ATrshire  most,  the  Hereford  being  an 
•xact  mean  of  the  four,  with  Devon  nearly  as  much  as  the  Ayrshire.  Of  coarse,  in  this, 
some  housewives  may  desire  beef  that  gives  off  its  virtues  freely,  while  others  want  both 
good  soup  and  good  beef  afterwards.     Can  both  be  got  t 
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Boasting* 


Shorthorn  Grade  . 
Hereford  Grade  . . 
Ayrshire  Grade. . . 

Pure  Devon 

Mean 


Weight 
before. 


lbs. 

7 

8 
8 
6i 


tVeigrht 
after. 


lbs. 
6 

4i 


Difference. 


Ibe. 
2 

Si 


P«roent.of 

ahrinkage. 


Ibe. 
39 

25 

82 

28 

31 


In  roasting,  the  Hereford  grade  parts  with  least  oil,  or  other  good  things  ;  De^oii 
second,  Ayrshire  grade  next,  and  the  Shorthorn  seems  to  be  most  liberal  in  parting  with 
these  :  a  verj  marked  contrast  to  its  conduct  when  boiled. 

We  submitted  the  final  proof  to  nine  experts,  immediately  after  roasting  ;  opinion, 
in  majority,  being  given  according  to  last  three  lines  of  following  table  : 

Abstract. 

Valuation  of  the  Flesh  of  four  kinds-  of  Fat  Steers,  as  bred  and  fed  at  the  Ontario 

Experimental  Farm. 


POIM'S. 

Value  of 
each  point. 

Shorthorn 
Grade. 

Hereford 
Grade. 

Arrshire 
Grade. 

Pure 

DeFon. 

Clear  cherry-red  colotir 

Jnicinees 

5 
5 

6 

15 

3 

2 

7 
10 

3 

7 
10 

8 
20 

5 
4 
3 

15 
2 
3 
7 

10 
2 
7 

10 
5 

17 

6 
5 
5 
14 
3 
3 
5 

3 
6 
8 
8 
20 

3 

3 
3 
13 
2 
2 
4 
8 

1 
5 
6 
6 
19 

3 
3 

Pine  Rinooth  firr'^in . 

4 

MarblinflT  and  mixing 

11 

Clear  straw  colour  of  fat  

1 

Suet  colour  and  fibre 

2 

'Ooverinir  of  loin  and  ribs 

6 

Porm  of  sirloin     

7 

Weiirht  of  bone 

3 

Pieeh  and  fat  distribution 

t^mne 

4 

1 

H-oAffting 

rr 

Batinu:  ....................  ^ 

18 

• 

100 

90 

91 

75 

76 

In  all  the  work  of  this,  every  item  was  pronounced  upon  without  regard  to  what  the 
and  might  be — for  or  against  either  of  the  breeds — and  no  checking  made  daring  its 
progress.     This  final  table,  therefore,  is  the  unbiased  opinion  of  several  good  judges. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Mallon  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Prankland,  of  Toronto,  for  cheerW 
and  able  help  in  this  somewhat  new  line  of  our  profession,  and  special  mention  must  bi 
aoooided  Mr.  George  Hood,  of  Guelph,  as  well  as  Mr.  Woods,  our  Farm  Foremaa. 
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•  Root  plant  louse,  Striped  borer,  Buprestis  api^e  tree  borer,  Larrsi  of  oyater-shen 

barklouse 178 

Tent  caterpillar,  Forest  Tent  caterpillar.  Larva  of  Tussock  moth 178 

Oanker  worms,  Cecropia  Emperor  moth «  •...  178 

^  Oeoropia  Emperor  caterpillar,  Cocoon  of  Cecropia,  Codling  wonn... 186 
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Saw  fly,  EggB  of  Saw  fly IM 

Larraof  Saw  fly.  Currant  Qeometer 187 

Qwmthmty  fruit  worm,  Importedlourrant  borer,  American  currant  borer,  Oreen 

(Baspberry)  moth,  Common  May  beetle     188 

Phylloxera 190 
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Grape  rine  Leaf  Boiler,  Orape  vine  plum  moth.  Spotted  Pelidnota 181 
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Squaih-Tine  borer,  Squaeh  bug,  BdEaple  borer,  OrikoB(ma  Cylindrieum 184 

Benefleial— Tiger  beetles,  Cdloioma  SenUator,  Water  beetles 189 

Common  ScaTenger  beetle,  A  Curoulio  destroyer.  An  Ichneumon,  A  Taohinus  fly. .  188 

Dragon  flies 208 

Lady  birds,  Lao^winged  flies,  Syrphus  flies,  Soldier  bug.  Enemies  of  Colorado 

.     beetle 208 

Syrphus  fly,  Grape  Tine  Sphinx  parasite 204 

Pooltix— Dorkings 477 
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Brown  Leghorns  ..•••# • 488 
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Plymouth  Bocks / 482 
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Sittings  to  take  oral  eridence,  held  at  Toronto,  August  17 th,  1880.  PrnerU — 
Messrs.  K  XL  Hilbobk  (Cliairman),  Hon.  S.  0.  Wood,  and  A.  H.  Dthono. 

MR.  T.  H.  MONK'S  EVIDENCE. 

T.  II.  Mo2nc,  Toronto,  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr,  ffiUom, — I  am  a  clerk  in  the  meteorological  service,  in  the  employ  of  the  Do* 
minion  Govemment  I  have  been  in  that  position  for  a  little  over  ^yb  years.,  ^During 
that  time  I  have  noted  weather  changes  and  other  meteorological  phenomena,  and  exam- 
tncd  returns  made  by  others. 

Stations  nr  Ontario — Definition  oy  Climatb. 

My  principal  duties  have  been  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  with  stations, 
of  which  we  have  in  Ontario  about  fifty.  The  climate  of  a  country  is  the  condition  of  that 
eountry  with  respect  to  weather.  The  term  "  climate  "  is  usually  understood  to  mean  the 
sum  total  of  the  changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  humidity  of  the  air, 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  rain  and  snow  fall,  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  the 
oondition  of  the  sky  with  respect  to  clouds,  whether  clear,  fair,  or  cloudy,  etc.,  in  any 
district  or  locality. 

Chanqbs  of  Climats  and  Causbs — Local  Intlukngib. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  topographical  features  of  a  countryi  the  climate 
k  subject  to  various  modifications  according  to  the  locality.  For  example,  the  climate 
of  Ontario,  generally  speaking,  is  much  influenced  by  the  vast  bodies  of  water  by 
which  it  is  partly  surrounded.  Out  west  there  are  considerably  lower  temperatures 
in  winter,  and  very  much  higher  temperatures  in  summer  than  here.  The  capital 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  instance,  has  a  very  much  lower  temperature  in  the  winter  than 
Toronto^  and  higher  in  the  summer.  The  contiguity  of  the  lakes  tends  to  make  our  climate 
partake  more  of  an  insular,  than  a  continental  character.  Except  in  the  north  and  north- 
east, the  heat  m  summer  and  cold  in  winter  are  moderated  by  their  influence^ 

TnB  Climatb  oy  thb  Ottawa  Rbqion. 

In  the  region  of  the  Ottawa,  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  much  greater  than  ttt 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  and  naturally,  within  certain  limitSi  the  farther  we  go 
from  the  lakes,  the  less  their  influence  is  felt 

Variations  in  Kainfalt 

Tlie  rainfall  varies  both  in  the  amount  and  distribution  according  to  the  locality.  As 
far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  the  weather,  published  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, we  find  that,  at  those  places  bordering  immediately  on  the  lake,  the  total  amount  of 
moisture  deposited  in  the  shape  of  rain  and  snow  is  greater  than  at  places  farther  inland^ 
tnit  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  it  increases  again. 

\Mr.  Monk.] 
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Intluknci  of  the  FoRBsn. 

This  may  be  dne  to  tlie  fact  that  the  foreata  exercise  an  influence  in  Bome  mj.  I 
have  here  a  map  by  means  of  which  I  hare  tried  to  explain  thin  matter,  but  the  obwr- 
Tations  are  taken  at  ao  iew  places  that  the  figures  cannot  be  depended  apon  as  ropnaent- 
ing  t^  rainfall  with  strict  accuracy  (hroughout  the  whole  district. 

Fropobtion  of  Sirow  to  Raiv, 

We  consider  ten  inches  of  anow  equal  to  one  inch  of  rain.  The  marks  on  another 
map,  which  I  produce,  show  where  the  stations  are  situated  at  which  observations  hsTs 
be^  taken  for  more  than  four  y eara 

DiTlSIOMB  or  TBI  FsoTtRcnt. 
It  is  osnal,  in  speaking  of  the  raiofall  and  snowEall,  to  divide  Ontario  into  fonr  dis- 
tricts, the  west  and  south-west,  the  west  and  north-west,  the  nor^t-east  and  east,  and  the 
central     There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  rainfall  of  Toronto  and  tiie  district  in 
which  it  issituated.     from  this  we  see  the  influence  of  locality. 

RiooEDS  OF  Obsxrtatioks. 

The  records  of  meteorological  observatlooa  for  Toronto  extend  orer  thirty-nine  years, 
— of  the  rain  and  snow  fall  over  thirty-siz  years. 

Taslk  or  Raikfall. 

I  will  show  you  some  tables  of  the  variation  in  rainfall  from  year  to  year,  from 
which  you  will  see  that  it  is  neoaasary  that  observations  be  taken  for  a  number  of  yean. 

TABLE 
Saownra  Aoobhiatb  or  Bun  and  UcLno  S»ow  nt  Ihohbi  iob  baob  Uo^ttb  abd  ros  ras  Tcab, 


rsoM  1S43  TO  1S71,  moLmiva 
T/umohUu  of  ititomfUUtian  an  DottndiuUdmaagmenituam. 

Ytui. 

J>IL 

Fab.  I  Liu.  I  Apr.  |  liUy.  \  June.  ]  Joly.  {  Ang.  f  Sept.  [  Ook  |  Nov.  |  Dec  |   Y^. 

1M3.  

18H  

B.716 

1M6 

1W7 

1848 

1848 

18.W 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1S54 

laSB 

1866 

185T 

18B8 

1850 

laeo 

laet 

1882 

1863 

1864  

LK6S 

1860 

1H67 

1868  

l»l» 

1870 

1871 

3.03S 
2.886 
a.USfi 
3.09S 

IS 
!;S 

2.020 
2.8.W 
1.360 
3.180 
1.652 
3.089 
1.610 

2:lg 

8.182 
3.795 
1.850 
1.652 
4.200 
1.460 
1.B87 
6.642 
B.221 

M«MU.... 

3.724 
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TABLS 
Showino  Difth  ov  Sarow  in  Ijxchmb  in  baoh  Montb  and  in  tbi  Ykab,  fbom  1843  to  1871, 

*  INOLUSIVX. 

The  UUerSdenoUi  ihat  Snow  fdl,  hui that  tJU amouni wu inappreciable. 


1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 

LO^f  •  «  •  •  •    «  c 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1851 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Xo09 •    •    • ■    • 

1864 

1805 

18G6 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870. 

1871 


Means.... 


Jan. 


14.2 

24.9 

22.7 

6.0 

7.6 

7.1 

9.2 

6.2 

7.8 

30.9 

7.6 

7.6 

23.3 

13.6 

21.8 

4.0 

16.4 

8.7 

20.6 

27.4 

20.6 

26.3 

14.8 

10.3 

42.0 

14.6 

9.8 

2L.3 

43.6 


116.88 


Feb. 


14.4 
10.0 
19.0 
46.1 
27.8 
10.8 
19.2 
23.1 

2.4 
13.0 
12.6 
18.0 
21.8 

9.7 
11.7 
26.7 

8.3 
18.8 
29.7 
23.1 
22.0 

9.6 
16.8 
16.9 
13.4 
32.8 
89.7 
20.1 
23.0 


19.31 


Mar. 

Apr. 

25.7' 

0.1 

14.0 

S. 

2.8 

1.6 

2.8 

1.8 

4.2 

4.0 

9.7 

0.5 

2.8 

1.7 

11.2 

1.1 

8.8 

1.2 

19.6 

9.4 

7.1 

1.0 

2.8 

2.7 

18.1 

1.6 

16.2 

0.1 

11.3 

12.9 

0.2 

0.1 

1.0 

1.2 

2.4 

0.3 

7.1 

6.9 

18.6 

0.2 

11.4 

1.6 

3.7 

8.6 

18.9 

2.0 

7.2 

S. 

33.4 

7.2 

4.2 

5.3 

16.0 

0.5 

62.4 

0.1 

13.0 

1.3 

12.22 

• 

2.39 

May. 


a 

0.6 

8. 

& 


0.9 

a 
a 


0.6 

•  • 

0.1 


8. 


0.07 


Jane. 


July. 


Aog. 


Sept 


a 


a  • 


Oct 


2.6 
12.0 

a 
a 
a 

0.0 

a 

0.0 
0.3 
0.0 

a 

8. 
0.8 
0.1 
0.2 

a 

a 
a 

8. 

0.6 

0.0 

8. 

4.6 

a 

0.0 
2.0 
2.3 
0.0 
0.0 


0.87 


Nov. 


1.2 
8.0 
5.0 
0.4 

a 

1.4 
1.0 

a 

6.7 
2.0 
2.7 
1.3 
3.0 
9.5 
6.9 
4.0 
0.6 
1.9 
3.2 
6.3 
0.1 
4.6 
1.1 
2.2 
0.9 
4.3 
10.2 
3.1 
4.6 


3.28 


Deo. 


8.1 

4.2 

4.7 

6.0 

6.8 

16.5 

9.6 

29.6 

10.7 

20.1 

22.3 

17.2 

29.5 

16.3 

9.0 

10.4 

37.4 

13.6 

6.8 

10.4 

7.1 

27.1 

5.2 

15.5 

13.6 

15.5 

7.1 

15.9 

14.2 


14.14 


Year. 


66.2 
73.1 
65.7 
62.1 
49.8 
46.0 
43.0 
70.1 
38.4 
94.9 
53.2 
49.5 
99.0 
65.5 
73.8 
45.4 
04.9 
45.6 
74.8 
85.5 
62.9 
74.6 
63.3 
52.1 

110.6 
78.7 
84.6 

122.9 
99.6 


69.16 


HiGHBST  AJi^D  Lowest  Tehpsratures. 

The  part  of  the  Province  in  which  the  temperature  is  lowest  in  the  winter  is  the 
north  and  north-east,  in  the  yicinity  of  Ottawa  and  along  the  Ottawa  Kiver,  for  example. 
We  have  not  had  observations  taken  for  i^ny  len<;th  of  time  higher  up  the  river  than 
Pembroke.  In  the  region  of  the  Ottawa  also  the  highest  temperature  in  summer  prevails. 
There  the  climate  is  far  more  continental  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Province ;  that 
section  of  the  country  being  far  away  from  the  lakes,  the  climate  is  very  much  the  same 
as  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 

TeMPEBATURB  at  FiTZROT  HARBOUBy   PmCBROKBy   SiMOOB  AND   HAMILTON. 

In  1878  the  temperature  at  Fitzroy  Harbour  was  30.07*  below  zero,  and  at  Pembroke 
25^  below  ;  while  the  highest  temperature  in  the  summer  was  99.08*  at  Fitzroy  Harbour 
and  97.03*  at  Pembroke.  In  the  south  and  south-west  the  lowest  temperature  was  at 
Simcoe,  14  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  highest  temperature  at  Hamilton,  being  about  the 
same  as  at  Ottawa. 

Effect  of  Large  Bodies  of  Watbr. 

Large  bodies  of  water  do  not  get  heated  up  so  rapidly  as  the  land,  and  they  oool  the 
air  while  it  is  passing  over  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  air  gets  a  little  distance  inland,  il 
becomes  heated  up  by  the  land  it  is  passing  over. 
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Tempebatuu  im  TBS  Wbstsbv  Stath. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Westom  States,  where  we  get  tempeiaturei  of 
107*  and  108*  in  the  shadei  in  the  sommer. 

RUKVALL   IV  JULT,   SPRIKO,   AHD   FaUU. 

Taking  the  Provinoe  as  a  whole  a  greater  amount  of  rain  falls  in  July  than  in  uij 
ether  month  in  the  year ;  but  the  wettest  months  in  the  yeaf  oocur  in  the  spring  and  fiU 
when  the  showers  are  more  frequent.  The  larger  amount  falling  in  July  is  probably  doe 
to  thunder  storms  in  which  the  rain  falls  heavily  for  a  short  time. 

RaINVALL  XM  SlPTllCBIB  Aim  NOYKICBSB  OT  TOBONTa 

In  Toronto  the  month  in  which  the  aggregate  of  rain  and  melted  snow  is  greatest  m 
(September,  in  that  month  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  3.72  inches.  The  month  in  which  it 
is  next  highest  here  is  l*9ovember,  when  it  amounts  to  3.3,  and  the  next  highest  month  i« 
May  with  3.2  inches.  There  is  a  great  variation  here  in  the  amount  of  rainfall.  I  belien 
that  on  one  occasion  in  June  is  was  over  8  inches,  and  on  another  occasion  in  the  nne 
month  it  only  amounted  to  a  little  ov«r  half  an  inch. 

DiSTBIBUTIOM  OF  RAINVALXb 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  rain  throughout  the  Province  I  may  remark  thet 
there  is  apparently  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  comparatively  high  table  land 
on  which  Stratfoni,  Granton,  and  Mount  Forest  are  situated,  where  the  total  deposit  d 
rain  and  snow  is  somewhat  greater  than  at  neighbouring  places. 

Meteorological  Rbpobt  vob  1878. 

If  we  turn  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  meteorological  service  for  187S, 
the  last  published,  we  find  that  apart  from  the  data  respecting  the  rainfall  for  the  varioos 
stations  in  the  Province,  there  is  given  on  page  208  a  table  from  which  we  can  obtain  the 
average  rainfall  for  certain  districts  for  eight  or  more  years. 

AvsRAGB  Fall  of  Rain  and  Snow. 

I  have  added  to  this  the  data  regarding  the  fall  of  snow,  obtained  from  this  ss  woU 
as  the  earlier  reports,  and  I  find  the  average  total  fall  of  rain  and  snow  to  be  as  folloiri  :— 

In  the  west  and  south-west,and  west  and  north-westdistricts  33*1  inches  peranmui. 

In  the  central  district 27-5       "         « 

In  the  north  and  north-east 29*5       ^         ^ 

And  throughout  the  whole  of  Ontario 30-9       ^         <* 

NUMBEB  OF  RaINT   DaTS. 

From  the  same  sources  of  information  I  find  the  average  number  of  days  on  whkh 
rain  fell  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

In  the  west  and  south-west 93 

In  the  north  and  north-west 92 

In  the  central 86 

In  the  north  and  north-east 91 

And  In  the  whole  of  Ontario. 91 
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NuiiBKE  ov  Snow  Dati. 

And  the  days  on  wliioli  snow  fell  to  have  been 

In  the  wost  and  south-west 49 

In  the  north  and  north-west 65 

In  tho  central • 50 

And  in  the  north  and  north-cast    57 

While  throughout  the  whole  of  Ontario  the  number  was 54 

lUiN  AND  Snow  Fall  in  Toronto. 

From  the  published  records  of  the  Magnetic  Observatory  I  find  tho  arerage  rainftdl, 
not  including  snow^^in  Toronto  for  the  past  39  years  to  have  been  28*7  inches,  being  eight 
inches  more  than  th^  average  for  the  Province  for  eight  or  more  years.  The  rain  and 
snow  fall  together  amounted  to  35 '8  inches,  being  nearly  five  inches  more  than  for  the 
whole  Province.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  110,  or  19  above 
the  average  for  the  Fro-inoo,  and  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  was  63, 
9r  abova 

Comparison  with  Englanix 

The  rainfall  in  Ontario  compares  very  favourably  with  that  in  England  both  fai 
amount  and  distribution.  In  England  the  effect  of  loodity  on  the  rainfall  is  well  seen ; 
Cor  we  find  that  in  the  West  it  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  east 

Rainfall  in  Wbst  England. 

Duchan,  who  is  an  authority  on  that  matter,  says  that  the  average  rainfall  in  th* 
west  is  from  80  to  150  inches,  and  in  some  years  it  is  higher.  Thus,  at  Seathwaite,  im 
Cumberland,  it  was  183^  inches  in  1861,  and  at  the  Stye  224}  inches  in  1866.  Away 
from  the  hills,  however,  still  in  the  wost^  it  is  from  30  to  45  inches. 

Rainfall  in  East  England. 

In  the  east  of  thre  island  and  in  the* principal  agricultural  districts  it  is  from  20  to 
28  inches^  very  much  lower  than  Ontario.*  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  considered  a  very  heavy  rain  if  an  inch  falls  in  one  day,  it  is 
not  so  here. 

More  Frequent  Rains  in  England. 
Rain  falls  asers  frequently  in  England  than  it  does  in  this  oountry. 

Hbavt  Rains  in  Canada. 

Here  we  have  had  as  much  as  three  inches  and  a  half  in  a  day.  In  August,  1878, 
S>45  inches  fell  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  there  was  aii- 
•tfaer  heavy  rain  causing  great  floods  Uiroughout  the  countiy. 

Efvscts  or  Weather  ov  Aoriculturx. 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  the  weather  afiecting  agriculture  prinoipaUy  hf 
OMans  of  the  dianges  in  temperature,  moisture  in  the  air,  and  Uie  amount  deposited  is 
tiie  shape  of  rain,  snow,  or  dew,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  state  of  tte 
sky,  whether  clear,  fair,  or  cloudy,  and  the  amount  of  sunsliine  depending  upon  it 

[J/r.  Munk.] 
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TmpxRATCBi  or  Obofi. 

It  18  well  known  that,  other  things  being  equal,  unless  the  temperature  remains  aboTe 
a  certain  point  for  a  certain  period,  crops  will  not  come  to  perfection.  Both  this  point 
and  the  duration  of  the  period  vary  with  different  crops. 

Variation  with  DimRKNT  Crops. 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  wheat  will  come  to  perfection  in  the  district  neir 
Hudson's  Bay  above  James'  Bay,  whereas  oats  seldon  if  ever  faiL  It  is  the  same  way  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland*  But  the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  crops  arrive  ia  inlla- 
obced  very  largely  by  the  changes  in  the  temperature  during  the  whole  period  from  the 
time  of  germination  onwards. 

EFFECTS  ov  Spring  Whsat  and  Fall  WnsAT. 

We  have  had  illustrations  of  this  during  the  present  season  the  disastrous  effects 
on  spring  wheat  being  due  almost  entirely  to  the  rapid  changes  from  warm  to  oold 
weather  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Again,  the  killing  of  the  fall  wheat  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  spring  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  If  the  weather  had  remained 
fteadily  cold  or  warm  the  effect  would  have  been  different.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  in  many  places  the  fall  wheat  was  not  destroyed,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  obUiu* 
lug  information  as  to  tha  influence  of  locality. 

Tkmperaturb  or  thk  Soiu 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  soil  plays  an  important  part  here.  We  have  ha^i 
no  observations  taken  in  Ontario  with  reference  to  that  matter ;  but  they  have  been  taken 
elsewhere.  In  1867  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  placed  a  sum  of  money  at  the  dispoaal  of 
the  Scottish  Meterological  Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  for  the  purpose  of  obser 
vations  which  might  tend  to  the  ^ucidation  of  the  temperature  of  the  soiL 

Observations. 

The  result  of  observations  taken  at  various  places  was  as  follows : — At  a  depth  ot 
three  inches  in  drained  soils  the  temperature  ext)eeded  that  of  the  air,  during  the  month  of 
July,  to  the  extent  of  2*4  degrees  on  the  mei|p  of  four  stations,  whereas  on  ttndefMirainad 
or  badly-drained  soils  the  temperature  was  less  than  that  of  the  air  by  0*7  of  a  degree.  In 
heavy  soils  it  was  2*1  degrees ;  but  when  the  soil  was  heavy  and  under-drained  it  wai  *5 
of  a  degree  below.  These  results  were  obtained  when  the  thermometers  were  sunk  asdor 
the  ground  under  a  crop  of  old  grass  ;  but  in  ground  where  nothing  grew,  which  remaiDed 
just  as  it  had  been  dug,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  was  still  more  in  excess  than  that  of 
the  air.  It  is  inferred  from  observations  of  the  wind  in  oonnection  with  these  obBerra* 
tions  of  the  soil,  that  the  higher  temperatures  of  the  soil  serve  somewhat  to  counteraci 
the  chilling  effect  of  the  cold  winds  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  soiL 

TSMPSRATURK  OV  SoiL   IN  SUMMBR. 

Observations  taken  in  the  month  of  January  show  that  the  reverse  conditioiis  pr^ 
vail  then,  so  that  it  has  been  proved  that  in  summer  the  soil  is  considerably  warmer  thin 
the  air  resting  on  it,  and  in  the  winter  considerably  colder.  Again,  the  amount  of  hett 
radiated  from  different  kinds  of  soil  has  its  effect,  for  certain  soils  cool  down  much  more 
timidly  than  others. 

Glabhisr's  Expbrimbnts. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Olashier  show  that  if  the  relative  cooling  power  of  long  gn» 
[Mr.  M<nik.] 
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be  represented  by  1,000,  that  of  snow  will  be  657,  garden  mould  472,  sand  454,  stone 
880,  and  gravel  288. 

Data  Eeqttised. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  then,  we  must  obtain  the  following  data  if  we  wish 
to  know  its  influence  on  orops,  assuming,  of  course,  that  we  have  crop  records  at  the 
same  time : — 

1.  Highest  temperature  in  each  month. 

2.  Lowest  temperature  in  each  month. 
8.  Monthly  range. 

4.  Greatest  daily  range. 

5.  Mean  of  all  the  highest. 

6.  Mean  of  all  the  lowest. 

7.  Mean  daily  range. 

8.  Mean  temperature. 

9.  Number  of  times  when  the  maximum  temperature  exceeded  certain  points. 

10.  Number  of  times  when  the  minimum  temperature  was  below  certain  points. 

11.  Number  of  times  when  the  mean  temperature  was  above  or  below  certain  points ; 

As  well  as  a  general  statement  regarding  the  steadiness  or  the  reverse  of  the  tem- 
perature at  any  period  throughout  the  month. 

Mobs  Nuhebous  Obsebvations  Needed. 

Records  must  be  obtained  from  as  many  places  as  possible ;  in  fact,  means  should  be 
provided  for  taking  observations  in  every  township  throughout  the  Province. 

Instbuhents  Bequibed. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere 
is  rather  a  difficult  proceeding ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that,  even  if  reliable  instruments 
were  supplied,  the  time  and  care  would  be  generally  given  to  taking  the  necessary  obser- 
vations. The  instruments  which  are  generally  used  throughout  the  world  for  this  purpose 
are  what  are  called  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  The  bulb  of  one  of  these  is  left 
in  the  ordinary  condition,  and  that  of  the  other  is  kept  saturated  by  water  drawn  to  the 
bulb  by  capillary  attraction,  the  difference  between  iiie  readings  ol  the  two  instruments 
£^ving  the  data  for  calculating  what  is  known  as  the  '*  pressure  of  vapour." 

Great  Cabe  Necessaby — Besults  that  mat  be  Noted. 

Great  care  is  required  in  the  taking  of  these  obfiervations  and  in  working  out  the  re- 
BTilts.  We  can,  however,  approximately  attain  our  object  in  various  ways,  such  as  by 
noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  dew  on  clear,  calm  nights,  by  recording  fogs,  mists,  etc. 
The  hygrometric  observatious  are  only  taken  at  the  principal  stations,  and  very  Httle  use 
lias  been  made  of  them  so  far. 

DlBECTION    OF   the    WiND. 

The  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  air  also  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  the  west  and  north-west  winds  being  notably  dry,  while  the  east  and 
south-east  are  vapour-bearing  winds.  It  is  iinpossible  to  tell  the  exact  influence  of  rain  on 
-veg^etation ;  but  we  know  that  if  it  is  less  in  amount  than  usual,  vegetation  does  not 
i^laxive ;  if  more,  it  is  liable  to  cause  serious  damage  to  the  crops.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  know  how  the  crops  have  grown  during  ceriain  periods,  and  what  the  rainfall  has 
l>oen  during  the  same  periods. 

[Mr.  Monk.] 
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Dbtails  or  OBSBBYATzon  Ai  TO  Bjlxswalu 

The  observations  required  with  respect  to  rainfall  are,  the  depth  of  rain,  the  time  of 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  it,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  during  the  rain.  The 
object  of  taking  observations  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  be,  that  bj  having 
records  from  each  locality  one  could  judge  as  to  what  wind  would  be  most  likely  to  be  ae- 
companied  by  rain,  while  the  wind  may  be  blowing  from  the  west,  over  a  large  section  of 
country,  something  in  the  locality  may  divert  it  into  a  south-west  wind,  and  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  this  was  a  general  thing  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  fanaeis  to 
know  it. 

Wkatheb  Pbobabilitibb. 

If  the  stations  at  which  observations  were  taken  were  as  numerous  as  it  is  desmble 
they  should  be,  we  would  then  be  able  to  give  a  very  much  better  idea  to  the  fanner  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  weather.  The  object  of  the  Dominion  service  is  to  let  people 
know,  as  far  as  possible,  the  probabilities  of  the  weather  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
These  predictions  are  published  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ocmnoqnnntlj  may  not 
be  seen  by  the  farmer  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  to  him. 

EypBov  or  DssTBUonov  of  FoBvm 

Qreat  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  destruction  of  forests  as  influencing  the  fall  of 
rain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  upon  the  subject  We  are  all  aware  of 
instfinces  of  damage  being  done  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  foresta  But  there  has 
been  a  dispute  as  to  this  very  question.  It  is  maintained  that  the  amount  of  rainfall  is 
not  affected  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that,  at  any  imte,  its 
distribution  is ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we  should  be  able  to  settle  definitely 
by  means  of  the  observations  proposed.  I  doubt  whether  any  oountiy  is  more  satisfso- 
torily  situated  for  this  purpose  than  Ontaria 

ImPOBTANT  to  A(IRI0ULTimi8T& 

It  is  the  number  of  times  when  rain  falls  that  appears  to  be  the  'pciint  on  which  the 
whole  question  turns ;  but  it  is  not  this  alone,  it  is  the  duration  of  the  fall,  and  the 
amount.  Therefore  we  should  proceed  to  ascertain,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  the  number  of  days  when  the  rainfall  has  exceeded,  say,  for  example,  one 
quarter  inch,  one  half  inch,  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  one  inch,  etc.,  and  the  average 
time  it  has  taken  in  falling  at  the  various  depths. 

KAiNVAUi  iH  Relation  to  Woodbd  and  ITnwoodbd  Disteictsl 

This  is  a  point  which,  I  believe,  has  never  attracted  attention  before,  and  I  eonsider 
it  the  most  important  of  all,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  for  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  rain  falls  more  heavily  in  open  districts  than  near  forests,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  duration  of  the  fall  is  less  than  near  wooded  districta  It  falls  also  lesi 
frequently  in  unwooded  districts.  Heavy  showers  of  rain  of  short  duration  do  mw^ 
less  good  than  light  continued  rains,  for  the  former  have  not  sufficient  time  to  soak  ints 
the  ground,  and  therefore  drain  away  rapidly.  The  heavy  rains,  besides  damaging  ^rofNi 
often  give  rise  to  disastrous  freshets.  There  is,  therefore,  a  field  here  for  investigatiaB, 
which  should  prove  very  productive  of  valuable  results. 

Fabubbs'  Bulletins. 

I  have  shown  that  it  is  important  that  we  should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  dzre^ 
tionof  the  wind  during  rainfall,  and  that  it  is  also  to  be  deaized  that  the  prevailmg  wiadi 

[Mr.  MankJ] 
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for  each  day  be  noted,  in  order  that  we  may  thus  have  data  from  which  to  obtain  a  knofw- 
ledge  of  the  kind  of  weather. accompanying  winds  from  different  directions  in  yariona 
localities.  This  knowledge  has  been  turned  to  account  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
state  on  tha  farmers'  bulletins,  issued  every  month,  the  kind  of  weather  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  different  localities,  when  the  wind  is  from  a  certain  directioii.  Bach  a  know- 
ledge as  this  amounts  to  giving  the  farmer  the  data  from  which  he  ean  ascertain  tha 
probable  weather  for  himself.  How  valuable  this  information  would  prove  during  tha 
harvesting  season,  the  former  alone  can  telL 

Daily  Rboobd  Nxobssabt — Suhshins  as  Avfkctino  Obop& 

To  complete  the  returns  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  kind  of  weather  prevailing 
during  the  day,  or  certain  portions  of  the  day,  should  be  recorded,  so  that  we  may  obtain 
some  idea  regarding  the  duration  of  sunshine.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  illustrating 
the  necessity  for  information  on  this  point,  that  wheat  is  found  to  require  more  sunshine 
for  its  proper  development  than  any  other  grain,  barley  next,  and  oats  least  of  alL  In 
order  to  make  an  intelligent  practi^  use  of  this  information,  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  crops  should  be  obtained  from  as  many  places  as  possible. 

Rboobdb  of  Fabk  Ofuutiohs  BiQunan. 

I  have  not  prepared  a  definite  form  showing  how  the  data  repaired  are  to  ba 
obtained ;  but  it  is  sufi&cient  for  the  present  to  stote  that  the  date  of  sowing,  the  con* 
dition  at  stated  intervals,  and  the  ultimate  degree  of  the  perfection  of  the  various  crops, 
should  be  noted  according  to  some  uniform  plan,  in  order  that  the  returns  may  be  made 
strictly  comparable. 

A  MoNTHLT  Wkathsb  ahd  Obop  Bxpobt  Waxtxd. 

The  aspeot  of  the  fields,  the  soil,  drainage,  etc.,  would  also  have  to  be  taken  into 
ftoeount*  The  presence  of  blight,  rust,  or  any  other  disease  might  be  reported  on  the 
same  form  or  separately.  The  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  record  of  crops  and  the 
weather  should  be  made  available  in  the  shape  of  a  monthly  weather  and  crop  report  to 
fanners  throughout  the  Province. 

Enowlsdgb  as  to  LooALrnxs  Usxful. 

A  practical  benefit  to  the  farmer  from  such  investigations,  would  be  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  mfluenoe  of  locality  would  be  obtained,  from  which  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  eapabilities  of  certain  localities.  This  information  is  only  usually  to  be 
obtained  by  an  extended  experience  occupying  a  considerable  period  of  time.  In  many 
places  every  new-comer  has  to  find  out  the  peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages  for 
nimself. 

MiBGONOBpnolm  to  bb  Bxmovbd. 

Then  these  reports  would  proTo  perhaps  as  good  immigration  pamphlets  as 
•ould  be  found ;  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  land  of  wea&er  which  prevails,  as 
wdl  as  the  class  of  crops  which  thrive  host  in  any  locality,  could  easily  be  gained  from 
them.  As  our  dimate  is  so  often  subject  to  abuse,  and  as  we  have  at  present,  in  a  shape- 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  very  Lttle  information  at  hand  to  prove  that  tlus 
abuse  is  not  merited,  this  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  feature.  The  climate  of 
different  localities  should  be  compared  with  that  of  those  places  which  have  similar 
weather  conditions  in  Europe,  etc.  People  in  England  imagine  our  climate  is  mudi 
oolder  than  itis,  and  that  the  fall  of  rain  is  less  than  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
JBngland. 

\Mr.  MtmL] 
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PkxxoDiCAL  Condition  or  zm  Gbops. 

To  the  fanneTB  generally^  the  monthly  weather  and  crop  report  would  proTe  an 
aeenrate  gaide  as  to  ^e  state  of  the  varioas  kinds  of  crops  from  month  to  month,  and 
afford  them  a  knowledge  of  the  extensiye  failure  or  otherwise  of  any  crop,  and  ihiu  place 
them  in  a  beitter  position  to  know  what  steps  to  take  for  the  fntnre. 

EfFIOTB  07  TBI   OLXXAn   ON  PLANTS  AND   AnDCALS. 

Not  the  least  important  advantage  wonld  be  that  an  opportnnity  would  be  given  to 
deduce  from  the  data  to  be  obtained,  by  comparison  as  before  stated,  with  the  information 
respecting  the  climate  of  other  countries,  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animab  which 
would  thrive  here,  a  knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  at  present  by  repeated  experi- 
ment. If  these  experiments  do  not  succeed,  tibe  climate  may  be  blamed  without  reasoa 
There  are  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  stock  the 
country  with.    Aa  an  illustration  I  might  refer  to  Saxony  sheep. 

Saxont  Bhxxp — Plants. 

When  I  was  here  some  time  ago,  I  saw  some  samples  of  Saxony  wool.  Now,  it 
strikes  me  as  probable  that  the  sheep  bearing  that  wool  could  be  profitably  kept  in 
Ontario,  because  as  far  as  I  can  learn  at  present,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  great  difference  betwen  the  climate  of  Saxony  and  that  of  some  parts  of  this  Province. 
There  are  many  plants,  the  growth  of  which,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  dimate  was 
favourable,  might  prove  a  vast  benefit  to  the  country. 

Blight — ^Bust. 

Apart  from  these  considerations,  there  are  many  scientific  questiona  which*  require 
investigation, such  as  the  manner  in  which  the  weather  affects  bl^ht,  rust,  etc.,  and  the 
soil  of  the  localities  in  which  these  diseases  or  conditions  prevail  most  extensively,  as 
the  growtti  and  spread  of  diseases  which  may  affect  crops  of  any  kind.  It  is  only  bj 
obtaining  such  information  that  we  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  study  and  oveioome^ 
if  possible,  their  effects. 

PaOBABLX   OaCTSIS  07  Rt7ST. 

As  rust  seems  to  occur  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  many  adopt  the  view  that  its  dissemi- 
nation is  to  be  ascribed  to  meteorological  conditions,  and  \£sX  it  is  brought  on  by  damp 
and  hot  weather,  or  by  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  understood,  now  that  it  is  disseminated,  I  will  not  not  say  caused,  by  the  wheat 
being  in  rather  a  weak  state  perhaps,  a  heavy  rain  foiling,  and  very  hot  weather  coming 
afterward,  causing  the  sap  to  rise  suddenly  in  the  wheat.  The  cells  being  weak*  thej 
burst,  and  that  leaves  a  kind  of  nidm  for  this  fungus,  the  rust.  If  this  be  so,  it  ahowt 
the  necessity  for  drainage. 

Township  Bspobts. 

The  information  which  I  propose  should  be  gathered  would  be  of  no  service  whit- 
ever  for  the  purpose  of  weattier  predictions  from  day  to  day.  For  that  purpose  yos 
would  require  to  nave  telegnphic  communications  from  a  large  district  of  connfcry.  Is 
order  to  obtain  the  information  for  studying  the  influence  of  tiie  weather  on  erope,  tJia» 
should  be  reports  from  as  many  places  in  the  Province  as  possible — ^peri^ps  from  amy 
township,  or  at  least  from  stations  not  more  than  ten  miles  apart. 

\Mt.  Monk^ 
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G^TBTBH   IN  DbNKABK — SlMPIil   PbOCBSS. 

In  Denmark,  they  hava  the  rain  stataons  at  every  ten  or  eleven  miles,  and  I  do  not 
-see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  them  in  Ontario  within  every  ten  miles,  as  the 
observations  would  take  very  little  time,  and  need  not  be  taken  till  the  last  thing  before 
retiring  at  night.  Then  if  the  farn^er  who  took  the  observations,  woald  note  on  the 
eame  form  which  he  used  for  them,  anything  noticeable  in  connection  with  his  crop,  we 
should  be  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  that  would  be  of  use  to  the  agricultural  community, 

AORICULTURAL  MeTBOBOLOOY^ — GUELPH   CoLLXGB. 

In  oonn^tTdon  with  the  subject  of  agricultural  meteorology,  I  have  some  suggestions 
to  make  with  respect  to  its  study  by  the  students  at  the  college  in  Guelph.  At  present^ 
observations  are  taken  there  wiUi  a  barometer  and  thermometer  twice  daily,  at  seven  a.m., 
and  two  p.m.  These  are  of  very  little  service,  as  they  do  not  give  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  day.  Bo  far  as  I  am  aware  there  are  no  observations  ti^en  with  reference  to  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  stu- 
dent of  agriculture  should  have  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
weather  afiects  the  soil,  crops,  eta,  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain* 

Instruotiok  to  be  Given. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of  climatology  at  the  college 
must  necessarily  be  placed  upon  a  better  footing.  Not  only  should  the  student  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  method  of  taking  Uie  ordinary  observations,  and  acquire, 
through  practice,  the  art  of  taking  them  correctly,  but  he  should  be  made  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  temperature  of  different  soils,  both  drained  and  undrained.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  having  the  ordinary  weather  observations  taken 
r^fularly,  thermometers  be  obtained  for  taking  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  various 
depths  down  to  three  or  six  inches,  and  that  the  records  of  these  thermometers  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  students.  The  study  of  storms,  their  progress,  etc.,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  influence  the  general  weather  conditions  of  the  Province,  should  have  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  I  also  think  it  would  be  well  that  the  stu- 
•dents  should  gain  a  practical  experience  regarding  the  method  of  making  returns,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  defects  which  sometimes  occur  iuf  them.  They  would  thus  be  placed 
in  a  better  position  to  advance  the  science  of  climatology,  by  becoming  inteUigent 
observers  when  they  leave  the  college.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  Observations 
taken  at  the  college  should  be  such  as  are  taken  at  a  high  class  station  like  the  Toronto 
observatory;  the  observations  which  should  be  taken  would  be  such  as  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperature  of  the  day,  the  depth  of  the  rainfall,  ihe  number  of  days  of  rainfall, 
the  temperature  of  the  soil,  eta 

Apparatus  Albeadt  oir  Hand. 

To  Mr.  Di/mond, — I  believe  the  Dominion  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Agiicultural  College,  sent  some  instruments  to  the  institution  on  condi- 
tion that  observations  should  be  taken,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Presi- 
clent  to  purchase  the  instruments  from  the  Government,  and  they  were  purchased.  I 
«mderstand  the  instruments  were  sold  to  the  college  at  cost  price,  on  the  condition  that 
returns  should  be  forwarded  to  the  head  office  here  in  Toronto ;  but  they  never  were  for- 
^nrarded.  I  think,  however,  that  if  the  importance  of  the  study  of  meteorology  were 
f uUy  recognized,  the  observations  would  be  taken  fully  and  accurately. 

HOUBS  VOB  TAKING   OBSERVATIONS. 

The  observations  are  usually  taken,  at  stations  of  a  similar  class  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon^  9^  nine  %t  night     Witb 
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regard  to  tempes^atare,  if  70U  take  an  obaerratioii  at  seven  o'dock,  one  at  two,  and  oim 
at  nine  o'clock,  double  the  last  obaerration,  add  the  whole  together,  and  then  divids  bj 
four,  you  obtain  the  mean.  Ton  can  obtain  the  mean  from  the  aelf-regiateiing  thermo- 
meter. I  think  that  an  arithmetical  mean,  taken  from  the  maximum  and  minimnm  thw- 
mometers  at  the  Agriooltural  College^  would  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  agrionltonl 
purposes. 

Plav  of  Dovnnov  OoYiainnHT. 


The  plan  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Goyemment  for  obtaining  observadona  fnelndei 
the  lending  of  instruments  to  those  who  will  forward  obserrations,  and  who  ars  likely  to 
do  so  permanently.  Hie  returns  are  made  weekly  and  monthly.  It  would  be  just  as  im- 
portant to  teach  ^e  student  of  agriculture  what  relation  the  atmosphere  bears  to  agriculture^ 
as  to  teach  him  the  influence  of  different  soils.  Considering  that  the  science  of  raeteordogj 
is  made  so  prominent  a  study  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  ihe  United  States,  I 
think  it  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  should  have  at  the  Agricultural  OoUegeL 

Obsbbyations  at  liAHSIVa 

To  the  Chairman, — I  believe  that  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  they  pay  special  attenticm 
to  taking  the  observations  of  the  weather.  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  take  obsenra- 
tions  of  the  soil ;  I  think  not  If  the  student  of  agriculture  were  taught  meteorology, 
as  he  might  be,  he  would  know  more  about  the  effect  of  different  winds,  and  the  weather  that 
accompanied  winds  from  different  quarters. 

AXOUVT  09  SUNSHZNl. 

To  Mr.  DymancL — It  would  be  important  to  know  the  amount  of  sunshine  to  wldck 
different  fields  were  exposed.  On  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  wheat  will  not  ripen,  because 
the  sky  is  nearly  always  obscured  by  clouds :  but  on  the  oast  side^  where  the  clouds  die- 
perse,  it  can  be  raised,  although  the  temperature  is  lower  perhaps  on  the  east  side  than 
on  the  west.  Hie  object  of  taking  obseirations  is  not  that  the  man  who  takes  them  may 
keep  the  knowledge  he  thus  gains  to  himself,  and  experiment  with  it  for  his  own  beni^t 
alone^  but  that  that  knowledge  may  be  disseminated  amongst  the  fsrming  eommunity. 

A  Sbbibs  of  Obsbbtatiohs  Nbobssabt. 

It  woold  be  of  great  service  if^  by  taking  observations,  you  could  assiBt  m  man  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  crops  he  could  grow  best  in  certain  localities.  In  order 
to  give  him  this  knowledge,  however,  it  would  be  neoeBsary  that  oboervations  should  be 
taken  for  some  time.  If,  then,  it  were  found  by  a  series  of  observations  for  a  oertaiB 
time^  that  it  would  be  better  to  sow  a  certain  crop  earlier  than  it  had  previouslj  been 
sown,  that  would  be  a  very  valuable  piece  of  knowledge  gained. 

ObAZN  GboWINO  IV  SiBBBIA. 

Grain  is  grown  in  Siberia,  which  is  one  of  the  coldest  countries  in  the  world.  The 
ground  there  is  ordinarily  firozen ;  but  it  thaws  out  in  the  summer  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  the  people  to  get  in  their  crops,  and  these  come  to  maturity  before  it  beoomei 
frozen  again.  It  is  not  the  temperature  alone,  therefore,  on  which  the  ripening  of  grais 
depends.  Wheat  requires  the  most  sunshine  of  any  cereal ;  I  think  barley  next^  Sknd  oaii 
the  least  of  all  for  their  development  The  Dominion  Government  has  so  far  paid  w 
attention  to  agricultural  meteorology.  The  instruments  necessary  for  taking  the  tempars- 
ture  of  the  soil  have  been  so  greatly  improved  that  I  could  not  tell  you  Uie  best  at  the 
present  day.  There  are  no  stations  in  Ontario  where  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in  takec 
— ^none  in  Canada  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  temperature  should  be  taken  at  depths  of 
half  an  inch,  an  inch,  eta  You  would  require  four  or  five  thermometers  for  each  pbce 
at  which  observations  were  taken,  one  for  each  kind  of  soiL  I  think  good  instnuaens 
cost  about  three  or  four  dollars  each. 

[Mr.  Monk] 
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XThivormity  ov  Inbtrumsmth. 

It  is  neoeflsary  that  meterologioal  observatioxiB  of  any  sort  should  be  taken  with 
inBtmmentB  which  are  exactly  alike.  The  thermometers  in  use  in  the  Canadian  service 
are  compared  at  Kew,  and  the  records  of  these  instruments  are  strictly  comparable. 
The  instruments  for  tiie  observation  of  rainfall  should  also  be  exactly  alike.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  same  kind  of  instruments  and  the  same  method  of  recording  obser- 
vations. The  mouths  of  the  instmments  for  taking  the  rainfall  should  all  be  of  the  same 
diameter  or  area. 

Pbbsbnt  Mbthod  of  Rboordiho  Obsbrvationb. 

The  method  of  recording  the  rainfall  at  present  employed  throughout  the  Dominion 
is  as  follows : — ^A  rain-gauge,  having  a  mouth  whose  area  measures  eaxictly  ten  square 
inchei^  is  supplied.  The  depth  of  the  rain  is  found  by  dividing  the  cubic  inches  of  water 
by  ten.  A  glass  measure  is  supplied  for  measuring  cubic  inches.  When  snow  falls  the 
depth  is  measured  in  several  places,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  taken.  Ten  inches  of 
snow  are  calculated  to  represent  one  inch  of  rain.  The  reason  for  having  the  mouth  of 
the  rain-gauge  exactly  the  sixe  mentioned  is  that  unless  this  is  the  case,  the  glass  measures 
would  require  to  be  graduated  differently,  or  else  special  tables  must  be  compiled  for  giv- 
ing the  depth  of  rain,  corresponding  to  the  cubic  contents  received  by  the  gauge.  The 
circular  form  of  the  gauge  is  considered  the  best,  as  the  amount  of  water  received  in  one 
of  this  shape  is  not  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  currents  of  air.  You  can,  of  course, 
obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  the  fall  of  rain  by  exposing  any  vessel  with  perpendicular 
sides  and  flat  bottom,  and  measuring  the  amount  of  water  received,  by  a  foot  rule  ;  but 
for  sdentiflc  purposes  a  rain  gauge  constructed  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
service  is  the  best.  The  funnel  shaped  mouth  of  the  gauge  prevents  any  loss  by  evapor- 
ation. 

Bbasonb  for  Advooatiko  thb  Study. 

In  advocating  the  study  of  meteorology  at  the  Agricultural  College  I  have  in  view  the 
education  of  a  number  of  men  in  the  science  who,  after  a  time,  would  make  observations 
all  over  the  Province  in  the  sections  in  which  they  were  resident.  I  think  there  are  now 
about  50  places  at  which  observations  are  taken  in  Ontario ;  but  soma  of  the»e  are  a  long 
distance  apart. 

Thb  Educational  Dbfartmbnt. 

The  system  was  first  started  about  ten  years  aga  Some  time  prior  to  that  Professor 
Kingston  made  arrangements  with  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Province  of  On> 
tario  to  have  a  number  of  observations  taken  at  various  high  schools. 

Chibf  Stations. 

There  is  a  chief  station  at  Toronto,  and  one  at  Woodstock  at  which  observations  are 
taken  at  stated  times  and  paid  for,  besides  four  or  five  other  stations  at  which  observationa 
are  taken  and  telegraphed  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  the  weather  probabilities.  There 
are,  in  the  total  number  of  stations,  about  20  or  25  that  are  voluntary.  I  think  there 
should  be  at  least  one  station  in  every  township  j  if  we  could  have  more  than  that  so 
much  the  better,  because  they  would  be  a  check  upon  one  another. 

Stations  in  England. — Cost  in  Ontario. 

Ill  Enghmd  they  have  1,700  stations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  the  observa- 
tions throughout  the  Province,  and  everything  connected  with  them,  including  what  might 
be  done  in  Guelph  in  the  way  of  instructing  students,  might  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
I  recommend,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000  per  azmum,  providing  instruments  were  supplied. 
At  present  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  cost  about  seven  dollars  apiece;  but 
I  think  for  agricultural  purposes  they  might  be  got  from  good  instrument  makers  and  be  veri- 
fied in  England  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  dollars  each,  if  a  large  number  were  taken  at  a  time. 
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A  screen  would  be  required  for  the  thermometers  but  I  do  not  think  that  anything  else  would 
be  needed  at  the  common  stations,  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  haye  an  instrumeat  shov- 
ing the  direction  of  the  wind  in  every  township.  Such  instruments  would  cost  about  a 
dollar  each.  Each  station  might  be  furnished  with  instruments  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  or 
$25.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  observations  should  be  voluntary,  because  it 
has  been  found  that  it  is  very  much  better  unless  they  are  well  paid  for.  Such  observa- 
tions  would  only  occupy  about  five  minutes  a  day. 

Simplicity  ov  thb  Wobx  to  bi  Domb. 

The  observations  are  so  simple  that  they  could  almost  be  taken  by  a  child.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  we  should  be  able  at  once  to  find  persons  willing  to  take  them  in  erery 
township ;  but  I  think  that  we  should  gradually  be  able  to  obtain  voluntary  observera  in 
every  township.  About  half  the  observations  at  present  taken  are  voluntarily  made. 
Some  of  the  Nations  forward  the  reports  weekly,  some  monthly,  and  some  forward  them 
by  telegraph  every  day.  The  observations  at  the  stations  that  I  propose  should  be  fo^ 
warded  at  the  end  of  every  month.  Tl^e  amount  of  rainfall,  the  temperature,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  the  kind  of  weather  are  aU  that  I  think  should  be  noted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  except  that  at  certain  stations  where  there  were  capable  persons,  I  think 
that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  certain  seasons  should  be  reported.  The  $5,000  a 
year  which  I  propose  should  be  voted  would  be  for  classifying  the  observations,  making 
out  a  weather  and  crop  report,  and  issuing  that  to  farmers.  The  crop  report  need  not 
aecessarily  be  made  by  the  same  person  who  takes  the  other  observations. 

TnuKDBR  Storms  Noted. 

At  the  Toronto  Observatory  and  all  the  other  observing  stations,  thunder  storms  are 
regularly  entered,  but  they  have  not  been  classified  as  such  yet.  Whenever  rain  is  accom- 
panied by  a  thunder  storm  there  is  a  special  mark  to  show  it.  Sometimes  the  observers 
aote  whether  the  storm  has  been  a  heavy  one  or  not. 

Rainfall  on  High  Lands  ob  Low  Lands. 

On  high  lands  a  greater  amount  of  rain  necessarily  falls  than  on  low  landa  The 
rainfall  in  some  parts  of  England  does  not  amount  to  more  than  20  inches  per  annum, 
and  that  appears  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  bring  the  crops  to  perfection,  distributed  as  the  rain- 
fall is  in  that  country.  In  no  place  in  Ontario  have  we  as  low  a  raixi&Jl  as  tliat 
Ihe  amount  of  rainfall  is  not  so  important  as  its  distribution  and  its  retention  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  in  the  soiL  The  soils  from  which  it  evaporates  most  quickly,  such 
as  sandy  soil,  require  more  frequent  rains — not  greater  amounts — than  loam  or  garden 
mould. 

Thb  Cbbbals  and  Tempbratubb. 

The  growth  of  such  cereals  as  are  produced  in  Ontario  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
baving  the  best  mean  temperature  as  on  having  the  temperature  remain  above  a  certain 
point  for  a  certain  period,  and  the  shorter  that  period  the  higher  the  temperature  would 
require  to  be.  It  is  found  that  if  the  temperature  remains  about  65*^  for  a  reasonable 
period  wheat  crops  and  the  like  will  ripen  very  well. 

Thb  Gulf  Strbax. 

The  fact  of  the  temperture  being  higher  in  the  western  portion  of  Earope  than  it  is 
in  Ontario,  in  the  same  latitudes,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  gulf  stream. 
When  you  go  eastward  you  lose  the  effect  of  that  influence,  and  the  climate  becomes 
more  continental  in  its  rigour,  so  that  in  Russia,  in  the  same  latitudes,  you  will  find 
about  the  same  temperature  prevailing  as  on  this  Continent 

Effbct  of  Atmospheric  Electricitt. 

The  effect  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  atmospheric  electricity  upon  a  growing  cn^  »i 
[Mr.  Monk.] 
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question  whioh  is  being  studied  in  France ;  but  I  am  not  aware  what  tbe  results  have  been 
so  far.  We  have  no  observations  on  electricity  whatever.  That  is  a  most  important  point 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  much  attention  to  hitherto.  The  expense  of  taking 
such  observations,  providing  of  the  necessary  instruments,  etc,  would  not  be  as  great  an 
obstacle  in  the  way,  as  the  necessity  of  having  the  observations  made  by  experts  with 
great  carefulness.  I  think  that  such  observations  might  be  left  to  gentlemen  of  great 
scientific  attainments. 

AORICULTUBAIi  ClIXATOLOOT    IN   FrANOB. 

With  respect  to  progress  in  agricultural  climatology,  France  is  probably  in  advance 
of  other  countries.  In  1877  she  had  1200  stations  established  to  enable  her  people  to 
study  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  agriculture,  and  they  were  rapidly  progressing 
towards  obtaining  records  from  each  of  the  3,600  communes. 

Thk  Ststbm  at  Osbmavt  asd  Othbb  Coumtbiss. 

Besides  the  general  meteorological  system  in  Germany,  special  investigations  are 
carried  on  in  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  other  parts.  Austria  also  has  a  full  complement  of 
stations.  Switzerland  has  devoted  her  attention  to  the  matter.  Denmark,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  has  a  rain  station  to  about  every  ten  milei\  and  in  England  there  are  no 
less  than  1,700.  Sweeden  and  Norway  have  been  obtaining  reports  for  some  years.  On 
this  continent,  besides  the  well  known  signal  service,  there  are  very  few  States  in  th0 
Union  that  have  not  their  own  services  for  the  special  study  of  agri<mltural  climatology. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Michigan,  Minnesota^  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  eta 

THOMAS  H.  MONK. 


BEPOBT  TO  THE  COMMISSION,  BY  MR .  T.  H.  MONK- 

ToBONTO,  November  lit,  1880. 
Hov.  &  0.  Wood,  Chairmany  etc 

Sib, — ^In  accordance  with  the  instmctioBS  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Commission, 
I  have  investigated  the  question  as  to  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  fall  of  rain 
and  snoW|  in  tixe  Province  of  Ontario,  and  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  results  herewith. 

Thb  Data  Usbd. 

The  data  used  in  compiling  the  accompanyiug  table  and  map,  were  derived  from  the 
published  reports  of  the  Meteorological  Service  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  are, 
so  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  publications  at  present  existing,  which  contain  results  in 
any  measure  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  in  comparing  the  average  amounts  for  the 
different  localities.  It  should  be  mentioned^  that  data  for  other  places,  not  mentioned  in 
my  table,  are  given  in  these  reports,  but  I  have  only  used  the  results  of  observations, 
which  have  been  continued  for  a  period  of  four  years  or  more.  It  will  be  noticed,  that 
ten  of  the  places  named — Barrie,  Belleville^  Cornwall,  Ooderich,  Hamilton,  Pembrokoi 
Peterborough,  Simcoe,  Stratford  and  Windsor — are  those  at  which,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario,  with  the  Meteorological  Service^ 
observations  have  been  carried  on  at  the  high  schools. 

What  thb  Tablb  ShowHs 

The  table  shows  the  average  monthly  and  annual  *'  total  precipitation," — rain  and 
mow  fall  (ten  inches  of  snow  being  considered  equal  to  one  inch  of  rain),  and  the  average 
Annual  number  of  days  of  rain  and  snow,  at  30,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  at  29  pla<»a 
In  the  Proviuce,  the  highest  and  lowest  number  in  each  column  being  distinguished  bj 
6gnres  of  a  different  type. 

[Mr.  Monk] 
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Thb  Maf. 

The  aooompanpng  map  Qliistrates  as  definitely  as  powible,  with  the  data  at  com- 
mand, it8  annual  distribrntion  throughout  the  Province.    [See  map  aUached  to  evidence.] 

IVADBQUATB  MATSRIAL& 

The  results  scarcely  repay  the  amount  of  work  and  care  necessary  for  their  production 
unless  indeed^  they  serre  to  show  how  utterly  inadequate  are  the  data  obtainable,  to  enable 
anyone  to  point  out  the  peculiar  features  of  any  special  locality.  While  the  map  illus- 
trates very  broadly  the  districts  where  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  above,  or  below,  the 
average  for  the  whole  Province,  there  might  be  places  within  the  districts  marked  where 
the  results  would  differ  so  much  from  those  shown,  as  to  alter  the  average  for  the  whole 
district.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  scientifically  accurate  hyetological  map  of 
Ontario  with  such  meagre  information.  Instead  of  30  places  at  which  observations  are 
taken,  we  should  find  300,  or  perhaps  3,000  nearer  the  number  required.  At  present  we 
have  to  draw  too  much  upon  imagination,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  topographioal  features 
of  the  country  to  fill  in  the  blanks. 

DiFFBBBNOBS   IK  RbpOBIS. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  deducing  information  which  would  prove  of 
value,  from  the  data  obtained,  I  have  given  the  total  precipitation  at  the  lighthouse,  as 
weU  as  at  the  high  school,  at  GodericL  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  diffierenoe  of  over 
6  inches  per  annum.  This  result  varies  but  little  if  we  take  the  same  period  for  each  station. 
It  would  appear  that  about  one  half  of  this  is  made  up  ia  rain  and  the  other  half  in  snow, 
more  than  3  feet  more  of  snowfall  being  recorded  at  the  lighthouse  than  at  the  high  schooL 
There  isnot  very  much  difference  in  the  number  of  days  of  rain  and  snow  at  these  places. 

Days  of  Rain  and  Snow. 

The  number  of  days  of  rain  and  snow  are  given  in  the  table,  but  the  figures  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  as,  indeed,  appears  evident  upon  inspection.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  at  some  places  it  is  called  a  rainy  day  when  rain  faUs,  but  the  amount  is  insufficient 
to  be  measurable,  at  other  places  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  small  amounts  of  rain.  The 
"  instructions  to  observers,"  issued  in  1878  will  probably  alter  this  in  future. 

Want  of  Mokb  Cohfletb  Infoucation.  ' 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  sent  you  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  rain&Il 
for  eaeh  mon^  but  I  found,  after  constructing  them,  that  they  would  probably  mislead 
those  who  saw  them.  I  had  also  intended  to  havt  prepared  maps  showing  the  variations 
in  temperature,  or,  rather,  the  average  number  of  days  when  the  highest,  the  lowest,  and 
the  mean  temperature,  was  above  or  below  certain  points  during  each  month ;  but  after 
considerable  labour  it  was  found  that,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  the  results  would  be 
of  little  value.  , 

Ck>]fPABisoN  OF  Mban  Tbmpxbatueisl 

It  is  obviously  misleading  to  compare  the  mere  annual,  or  even  the  mean  monthly, 
temperature  of  one  place  with  another,  because  the  extent  of  the  variations  during  the 
month  or  year  could  not  be  shown ;  and  while  at  one  place,  or  in  one  district,  there  might 
be  little  change  during  any  period,  and  the  meem  temperature  of  that  period  be  below 
that  of  another  place,  in  the  latter  we  might  have  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  which 
would  give  a  higher  mean  for  the  same  period. 

\Mr.  Monk] 
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A  MoBi  Thobouqh  Btitsii  Nxbdid. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  iiiTestigation  shows  onmiatakably  that  if  w%  wbh  tc 
have  anything  approaching  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  olimate  of  Ontario^  aomethini 
must  be  done  to  encourage  the  taking  of  observations  of  the  weather  throuj^out  thi 
Province.  It  is  almost  useless,  for  any  scientific  or  useful  purpose,  to  attempt  to  oompan 
our  climate  with  that  of  other  countries  under  present  cireumstanoes.  A  Strang  effort 
should  therefore  be  made  to  place  us  upon  a  better  footing  in  this  respect 

Yonxi  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  MONK. 


Sitting  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Toronto^  October  26,  1880.     Pre$&ni — M^ 
John  Dbyokn,  M.P.P.,  (Chairman),  R  Btbvb,  W.  Bbowv,  F.  ^AtJit^wM^  j^  Wujoh, 
T.  Stock,  W.  Whitujlw  and  A.  H.  Dtmokd. 

''MOSES  OATES'"  BYIDENO& 
Jambs  Qordov  Mowat  was  called  and 


ToMr.Dynumd. — I  am  aweather  prophet^  and,  as  such,  am  known  as  **  Moses  OMes." 
I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  meteorology  for  about  fourteen  yearsi  and  am  an 
observer  of  the  meteorological  service  at  Qali.  lify  attention  haa  been  chiefly  directed  to 
the  temperature  of  various  districts,  variation  of  temperature,  rainfall,  snowfall,  and  tht 
causes  of  these.  Thero  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  Ontario  climate,  except  that  there  is  not 
the  same  difference  hero  between  high  and  low  lands  with  respect  to  rainfall  that  there 
is  in  Europe^  whero  high  laads^  as  a  rule,  have  a  much  greater  rainfall  than  low  landa 

Fbuit  Gbowiko  Distbioksl 

In  fruit  growing  eountries  sunshine  and  rainfall  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  fruit  than  the  mean  temperaturo  of  the  year.  The  vine  flourishes  best  where 
thero  is  a  great  deal  of  sunshine,  and  whero  the  rainiall  ia  not  great  during  the  season  of 
vegetation.  Moisture,  combined  with  heat,  is  ii^jurious  to  the  grape.  I  am  not  aware 
what  is  the  difference  with  respect  to  other  fruits  between  a  rainy  and  a  sunshiny 
district,  altlA>ugh  I  have  ^o  doubt  thero  is  a  difference.  The  peach  and  the  grape  are 
cultivated  largely  in  the  Niagara  District,  on  account  of  its  high  temperaturo  and  com- 
parative exemption  fron  low  extremes.  That  district  is  genmUy  from  three  to  four 
xlegrees  warmer  than  the  north  shoro  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto^ 
«nd  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  warmer.  Thia  is  partly 
t)wing  to  the  fact  that  thero  the  south-west  wind  passes  over  land,  while  the  south-west 
wind  coming  to  Toronto  passes  over  the  cooler  surface  of  Lake  Ontaria  The  coontry 
between  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  in  many  lespecU  to 
the  Niagara  District  for  the  production  of  wine,  owing  to  its  smaller  rainibdl  and  grsater 
heat,  its  warmer  springs  and  longer  season  of  vegetation.  Many  parts  of  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  aro  also  very  suitable  for  &uit  culture.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are 
fewer  there  than  in  either  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  or  in  the  Niagara  peninsula 
Thero  aro  instances  found  in  the  meteorological  roports  in  which  the  thermometer  hsa 
descended  to  over  ten  degrees  belo%  leio  in  Hamilton,  when  in  the  Huron  district  it  wat 
not  below  lera  There  is  a  differenoe  of  at  least  two  degrees  in  autumn  in  favour  of 
Goderich  over  Toronto,  although  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  latitude.  At  Ein^ 
cardine  the  mercury  very  rarely  ftJls  below  sera 

\Mt.  ifoioa^.] 
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Thb  Eyfbot  of  Swampt  Lands. 

Swampy  lands  affeot  the  temperatare  very  mnoh.  BandaB,  for  instance,  is  tindei- 
Ihe  influenoe  of  two  pecnliaritieB  fleeting  temperature.  It  is  in  a  deep  valley,  and  the 
cold  air  from  the  surrounding  plateau  rushes  into  it,  but  possibly  a  more  important  factor 
in  producing  its  low  temperature  is  a  swamp  in  its  neighborhood,  causing  in  the  one  yeaz 
for  which  I  have  a  comparison,  two  degrees  lower  temperature  than  the  annual  mean  of 
Hamilton.  Stratford  has  also  swamp,  and  it  is  slightly  lower  in  temjferature  than  it 
would  be  in  normal  conditions.  Newmarket  has  a  huge  swamp  in  its  -ncinity  which  pro- 
duces an  abnormal  deficiency  in  heat  Its  distance  from  Toronto  is  about  the  same  as. 
that  of  Brampton,  and  its  height  aboTO  the  sea  certainly  no  greater,  yet  while  the  latter 
aTorages  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree  lower  than  Toronto,  Newmarket's  temperature  is. 
two  or  three  degrees  lower.  Newmarket  shows  a  lower  summer  temperature  than  almost 
any  other  station  in  Ontario,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  large  swamp  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  following  figures  for  1876  will  illustrate  the  peculiar  temperature  of  Newmarket : 

Mrak  Tbmperaturx  187A. 
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To  Mr,  Byrne, — ^The  water  in  swamps  being  very  shallow,  it  heats  very  quickly  and 
evaporates  very  rapidly,  and  thus  produces  coolness.  Deep  water  has  not  thateffioot. 
Of  course  swampy  lands  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  early  and  late  frosts  than 
drained  lands.  I  attribute  the  extraordinary  preyalence  of  sunmier  frosts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newmarket  entirely  to  the  swamps,  which  chill  the  atmosphere  for  milei 
around. 

The  report  for  1878,  the  latest  issued,  shows  a  greater  difference  in  the  mean  tem^ 
perature  of  Newmarket,  as  compared  with  either  Toronto  or  Brampton,  than  the  figurea 
aboye  given.  O^er  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swamps  might  also  be  dted,  to  show 
the  great  effect  of  wet  lands  in  reducing  the  temperature. 

To  Mr,  Dymond, — ^The  fitfulness  of  frosts  is  due  to  the  varying  character  of  the  soil, 
and  its  vegetation,  the  presence  of  even  slight  hills  or  hollows,  the  nearness  to  or  distanco 
from  forests  or  swamps,  eta  A  district  bordering  on  a  lu*ge  body  of  water  like  a  lake  ia 
often'  exempt  from  frosts  to  which  interior  districts  are  liable.  I  don't  t^i'nk  m^\  lakes 
two  or  three  miles  in  length  have  nearly  so  much  effect  in  ameliorating  the  dimate,  owing 

\Mr.  MowaL\ 
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to  th«r  aliallownen.  In  North  Gmllimbuiy,  which  lies  on  Lake  Simcoe,  the  mininunn 
temperature  of  some  months  of  summer  is  generallj  Yery  high— often  as  high  as  55  or 
60,  when  Windsor  is  only  45  or  50  deg.  Yerj  much  depends  on  purely  local  caiueB,  as 
the  character  of  the  soil,  depressions  or  ridges  of  land,  matters  which  shoold  be  stiidied 
by  agriculturists. 

EUBOnAV  OOXPABZSOHE 


• 


The  climate  of  Ontario — the  south-western  part — corresponds  Tery  doBely,no(wit]i 
Norway,  Sweden,  or  Russia,  as  has  been  represented,  but  with  Roumania.  Ronmanis  is 
more  its  counterparty  both  as  regards  summer  and  winter  heat,  than  any  other  oountiy  in 
Europe^  The  mean  temperature  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  Danube  through  Budurab 
to  Moscow  corresponds  very  closely  at  all  seasons  with  the  climate  of  Ontario  on  s  line 
drawn  from  Windsor  to  Pembroke  on  the  Ottawa ;  Pembroke,  howeyer,  having  a  warmer 
summer  than  Moscow.  Hungary,  again,  has  a  climate  corresponding  in  its  mean  tem- 
perature to  the  south-western  part  of  Ontario^  known  as  the  Lake  Erie  and  Niagaia 
District,  and  produces  some  of  the  finest  wines  in  the  world — ^wines  that  riyal  the  toj 
best  wines  of  France.  There  are  very  few  stations,  oat  of  200  or  more,  the  reports  d 
which  I  haye  looked  oyer,  in  Qermany  and  Austria,  which  show  a  higher  temperatore  in 
summer  than  some  parts  of  the  Prorince  of  Ontario.  Many  parts  of  Northern  Italj, 
at  similar  eleyations  to  Ontario  stations,  show  a  temperature  in  midwinter  only  six  or 
seyen  degrees  higher  than  Southern  Ontario,  and  a  summer  temperature  yery  nearly  tiie 
same,  ^e  growth  of  the  yine  is  yery  successful  in  all  the  countries  I  haTe  named— 
Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Southern  Russia,  Hungary,  and  northern  Italy,  and  so  &kr  as  dimatic 
conditions  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  southern  Ontario  should  not  riyal  the 
best  wine  districts  in  the  world,  in  many  classes  of  wines.  We  haye  a  longer  duration  d 
summer  temperature  than  most  pnrts  of  the  Rhine.  Windsor  has  had  a  temperatan 
during  the  fiye  years,  1874  to  1878,  indusiye,  of  63^  deg.  in  September,  and  73  d^ 
in  July,  the  heat  of  which  latter  month  at  Windsor  is  yery  little  lower  than  its  tem- 
perature at  Oran  in  Africa^  at  Marseilles  in  the  south  of  Firance^  and  only  a  few  de- 
grees lower  than  at  Jerusalem  and  seyenJ  other  places  in  Syria. 

To  Mr.  BriABn, — For  at  least  three  decades  after  1841,  the  ayerage  snowfall  stesdilj 
increased,  and  the  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  also  greatly  increased.  The 
average  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  one  time  has,  I  think,  been  diminished,  lie 
rainfall  in  the  second  or  third  quarters  of  the  year  decreased  till  1871,  but  lately,  I  think, 
the  rainfall  in  this  part  of  Ontario  has  been  increasing  in  those  quarters — ^that  ia,  during 
the  last  six  or  seyen  years.  The  causes  of  this  increase  are  probably  not  due  to  anything 
peculiar. to  the  Province,  but  have  their  origin  outside  of  the  earth.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
Province  in  the  distribution  of  its  precipitation  is  that  the  district  east  of  Lake  Huron 
and  north  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  shows  a  snowfall  very  much  greater  than  the 
country  lying  aouth  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  For  instance,  Windsor  in  1879  shows  a  snov- 
fall  in  January  of  five  and  a  half  inches,  Elincardine  of  forty  and  a  half  inches,  and  Owen 
Sound  of  forty-three  inches.  The  total  snowfall  at  Windsor,  in  that  year,  was  thir^-two 
inches,  while  at  Kincardine  it  was  154  inches,  and  at  Owen  Sound  159  inches.  What 
fells  as  rain  over  South- Western  Ontario  often  falls  as  snow  over  these  high  lands.  Parry 
Sound  is  not  affected  so  largely  in  the  same  way.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  1 
have  mentioned  is  that  the  westerly  winds  passing  over  Lake  Huron  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  moisture,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  colder  land  east  of  Lake  Huron, 
is  condensed  into  snow,  and  occasionally  the  north-west  winds  in  that  section  of  oountiy 
bring  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  inches  of  snow,  while  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gait  voA 
Brantford,  no  snow  whatever  fella  I  think  meteorology  can  be  made  asefol  to  agricul- 
ture by  the  temporary  establishment  of  a  number  of  stations,  especially  near  swamps,  oo 
high  and  low  leveb  dose  to  each  other,  and  on  different  soils.  Farmers  oonld  katp 
records  themselves,  and  give  the  results  of  their  observations  on  the  effbcta  of  diSenat 
soil  and  altitudes  to  the  public.  With  respect  to  forecasting  the  weather,  I  am  of  opinioo 
that  before  many  years,  the  weather  bureaux  will  be  able  to  forecast  the  leading  featmv 

rjtfr.  MowaL\ 
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<i  the  comiBg  seasons  almost  as  aocnratelj  as  they  now  do  the  weather  twenty-four  hoars 
In  advanoe,  and  thus  be  of  great  serrioe  to  the  agricultorist  The  effect  upon  temperature 
^  the  clearing  of  forests  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  increase  of  extremes  of  tempera- 
tures and  a  decrease  of  rainfalL  In  the  north  of  Italy  at  one  time  the  forests  were  cat 
4own  over  large  districts,  and  the  result  was  that  maijEC  ooald  not  be  grown  successfully, 
owing  both  to  the  decrease  of  the  rainfall  and  the  greater  extremes  of  temperature ;  but 
when  the  trees  were  replanted,  the  caldration  of  maise  was  again  suooessfolly 
liroaecuted. 

To  Mr,  Malcolm. — The  clearing  of  forests  does  not  prevent  frosts  so  much  as  the 
•draining  of  swamps  and  marshy  landB.  Drainage  is  the  real  secret  of  improving  the 
temperature  of  a  district.  I  believe  the  draining  of  a  swamp  will  moderate  the  olunate 
lor  many  miles  around  it 


J.  G.  MOWAIL 


J  Mr.  Mowal] 
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